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February  Meeting,  1952 


")TATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 


Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 


^ Thursday,  28  February  1952,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President  reported  the  death  on  26  January  1952,  of 
WiNTHROP  Howland  Wade,  a Resident  Member. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, reported  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr. 
Howard  Arthur  J ones,  Mr.  Augustus  Peabody  Torino,  Mr. 
James  Otis,  Mr.  Sumner  Chilton  Powell,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Whiteside  Williams  accepting  election  to  Resident 
Membership  j from  Mr.  Whitfield  Jenks  Bell,  Jr.,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Raphael  Frese,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  William 
Lewis  Sachse  accepting  election  to  Non-Resident  Membership, 
and  from  Mr.  Douglass  Adair,  Mr.  Marius  Barbeau,  Mr. 
Lyman  Henry  Butterfield,  Captain  William  Robert 
Chaplin,  Mr.  Oliver  Morton  Dickerson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Pierce  Middleton,  Mr.  John  Edwin  Pomfret,  Mr. 
Foster  Stearns  and  Mr.  Louis  Booker  Wright  accepting 
election  to  Corresponding  Membership  in  the  Society.  The  Presi- 
dent reported  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  a Resident 
Member. 

As  Mr.  Sumner  Chilton  Powell,  who  was  to  present  a pa- 
per to  the  Society  on  the  early  settlement  of  Sudbury,  was  ill, 
several  members  presented  brief  communications. 
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Mr.  Henry  Joel  Cadbury  discussed  efforts  to  identify  the 
early  gifts  of  books  to  Harvard  College  by  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
showing  examples  from  both  gifts  that  had  survived  through  hav- 
ing been  borrowed  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1764. 

Mr.  Ernest  Stanley  Dodge  read  an  indenture  of  1 759  which 
provided  for  the  education  and  training  of  Nathaniel  Hilton  by 
the  merchant  Nathaniel  Lee. 

Mr.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill  then  read  portions  of  the 
wills  of  two  Boston-born  Loyalists,  Thomas  Boylston  (1721- 
1798)  and  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bt.  (1759-1840),  who 
provided  detailed  instructions  about  charitable,  educational,  and 
civic  institutions  that  they  dreamed  of  founding  in  Massachu- 
setts. Nothing  came  of  these  happy  thoughts,  for  neither  testator 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sufficient  property  to  make  them 
possible.  Both  wills  show  the  continuing  affection  of  two  Loyal- 
ists, one  a merchant  and  the  other  a naval  officer,  for  their  native 
Boston  5 both  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  detailed  workings 
of  the  philanthropic  mind.  The  will  of  Thomas  Boylston^  pro- 
vided for  a smallpox  hospital,  adorned  by  a statue  of  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  the  New  England  pioneer  of  inoculation, 
an  insane  asylum,  firewood  for  the  Boston  poor,  whale  oil  lamps 
for  Boston  streets,  a Merchants’  Exchange  in  State  Street,  and  an 
asylum  for  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin^  con- 
templated a system  of  nautical  schools  in  Boston,  Newbury  port, 
and  Nantucket,  giving  precise  details  of  curriculum,  cruises,  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  concluded  the  meeting  by  read- 
ing extracts  from  the  following  account  of  our  late  President, 
which  he  was  then  engaged  in  writing: 


^ Printed  in  a pamphlet  Will  of  Thomas  Boylstotiy  late  of  London^  without  place  or 
date  of  publication,  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (B  45 5) . 

^ Thomas  C.  Amory,  The  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cofin,  Baronet  (Boston,  1886), 
96—110,  gives  an  account  of  the  Coffin  schools  and  the  text  of  a will  establishing 
them  that  was  subsequently  revoked. 
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1952]  Memoir  of  Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr. 

Memoir  of  Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr. 

A UGUSTUS  Peabody  Loring,  Jr.,  tenth  president  of  this  Society, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  16  April  1885  Beverly,  i 

^ October  1951.  “That  genial  and  magnanimous  man,”  as  Wal- 
ter Muir  Whitehill  has  well  described  him,  “no  less  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies  than  for  the  astuteness  of  his  judgment,”  was 
my  oldest  and  best  friend.  His  interests  were  so  numerous  and  his  activi- 
ties so  multifarious  that  I cannot  give  a well-rounded  account  of  his  career ; 
but  I shall  try  my  best  to  describe  the  unfolding  of  his  character,  which 
combined  the  old  New  England  integrity  with  an  exuberant  joy  of  living 
and  a deep  love  for  his  fellow  men. 

He  came  of  rugged  seafaring  and  mercantile  stock  on  both  sides.  The 
first  Loring  to  emigrate  was  Thomas,  a man  of  Devon,  who  came  over  to 
Hingham  in  1634  and  became  a leading  citizen  of  that  old  town  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Thomas’s  great-grandson  Caleb  Loring  (1736-1783), 
our  Gus’s  thrice  great-grandfather,  moved  to  Boston  where  he  followed 
the  respectable  and  allied  callings  of  rum  distiller  and  merchant  shipown- 
er. Three  of  his  four  sons  followed  the  sea;  but  the  eldest,  Caleb  Loring 
(1764-1850)  dropped  the  rum  business  and  became  a successful  import- 
ing merchant.  He  married  Ann  Greely,  daughter  of  a sea  captain  who 
was  killed  defending  a letter-of-marque  ship  from  an  attack  by  a British 
frigate  during  the  War  of  Independence.^  Caleb  Loring  in  1824  helped 
Bourne  Spooner  of  Plymouth  to  finance  a new  ropewalk  and  to  incorpo- 
rate it  as  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  The  Loring  family  have  been 
continuously  interested  in  that  company  as  directors,  treasurers  and  presi- 
dents for  over  125  years;  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Charles  Greely  Loring  (1794-1867),  the  eldest  son  of  Caleb  and 
Ann,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1812,  studied  at  the  private  law 
school  of  Tappan  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  became  a promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Boston.  He  was  a Fellow  of  Harvard  College  for  twelve 
years,  a founder  of  the  Union  Club,  a noted  orator,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing local  supporters  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Charles  G.  Loring  was  one  of  the  first  three  Bostonians  to  buy  farms 

^ Charles  H.  Pope  and  Katharine  Peabody  Loring-,  Loring  Genealogy  (1917)  ; the 
family’s  corrected  copy  has  been  used  for  these  data.  Another  branch  of  the  Hing- 
ham family,  the  Joshua  Lorings  (for  -whom  see  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy')^ were  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  loyalists. 
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on  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  and  create  out  of  them  summer  es- 
tates; the  other  two  being  a Mr.  Paine  who  bought  the  farm  adjoining 
Loring’s  on  the  east,  and  Franklin  Haven,  who  acquired  most  of  the  front 
of  West  Beach,  Beverly  Farms.  The  Loring  estate,  purchased  in  1844, 
was  in  the  Pride’s  Crossing^  section  of  Beverly,  including  Plum  Cove,  off 
which  the  Lady  Arbella  anchored  in  1630,  and  running  back  to  the 
main  Salem-Gloucester  road.  Here  Mr.  Loring  built  the  first  summer 
house  in  1 845.^  It  was  said  of  him  and  his  wife,  “In  their  house  you  found 
the  perfection  of  hospitality  with  an  entire  absence  of  display.”^  How 
well  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  kept  that  tradition  alive,  many  of 
us  know  and  will  always  remember. 

The  better-known  Loring  mansion  on  the  estate,  “Burnside,”  which 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  inherited,  was  built  by  his  grandfather,  Charles 
G.  Loring’s  son  Caleb  W.  Loring,  in  1852.  It  was  erected  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  on  the  entire  North  Shore:  a bluff  with  a warm,  sun- 
ny outlook  facing  Salem  Bay,  approached  by  a narrow  driveway  following 
the  valley  of  the  brook  that  flows  into  Plum  Cove.  Much  of  the  original 
estate  has  since  been  cut  up  among  different  Loring  kindred;  Fishing 
Point  at  the  western  end  of  the  beach,  now  the  Richard  Sears  estate,  was 
given  to  the  original  owner’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Asa  Gray;  another  house, 
now  the  Quincy  Shaw  estate,  was  given  to  Charles  Greely  Loring,  Jr.; 
and  a wooded  section  was  set  off  in  1900  to  Justice  William  C.  Loring, 
who  built  the  house  lately  owned  by  his  nephew  Caleb. 

Caleb  William  Loring  (1819—1897),  grandfather  of  Augustus  P. 
Loring,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1839  and  from  the 
Law  School  three  years  later.  Like  his  father  he  became  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  bar  and  a director  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  and  several 
other  manufacturing  concerns.  He  acquired  a fortune  which  was  wiped 
out  in  the  panic  of  1873  through  the  circumstance  of  having  endorsed  the 
notes  of  a brother-in-law  who  owned  a cotton  mill  that  went  under. 


^ So  called  because  the  earliest  settler  nearby,  a kinsman  of  the  Colonel  Pride  of 
Pride’s  Purge,  kept  a yoke  of  oxen  to  pull  traveling  wagons  out  of  a swampy  place 
on  the  road.  The  post  ofEce  there  was  still  kept  by  an  Elisha  Pride  at  the  turn  of  this 
centurj'. 

^ The  small  square  house  with  mansard  roof,  which  at  the  turn  of  the  century  be- 
longed to  Professor  Charles  Loring  Jackson  of  Harvard,  and  now  (1952)  to  a Jack- 
son  family  trust. 

^ Theophilus  Parsons,  Memoir  of  C.  G.  Loring  in  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  xi  (1869- 
1870),  282.  Miss  Katharine  Loring  told  me  the  story  that  the  farmer  who  sold  the 
land  to  Mr.  Paine  was  so  conscience-stricken  by  the  price  that  he  asked  and  received, 
that  he  threw  in  a yoke  of  white  oxen  after  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
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There  was  a legal  way  out,  but  he  felt  a moral  obligation  to  pay  the  credi- 
tors in  full,  and  did  so.  This  instance  of  Loring  integrity  was  often  re- 
ferred to  by  his  son  and  grandson  with  pride — the  only  pride  of  ancestry 
I ever  heard  either  of  them  express.  All  his  property  except  “Burnside” 
had  been  sacrificed,  but  he  held  onto  that  tenaciously,  continued  his  in- 
telligent planting  of  the  estate,  and  lived  there  the  year  round. 

It  was  Caleb  William  Loring  who  brought  the  Essex  County  strain 
into  the  Loring  blood  by  marrying  Elizabeth  Smith  Peabody,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Augustus  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Peabody,  a famous  Salem 
shipmaster  and  merchant.  Of  this  union  there  were  born  two  sons  and 
two  daughters:  William  Caleb  (Harvard  College  1872,  LL.B.  1874), 
a member  of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray  and  Loring,  and  for 
twenty  years  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Augustus  Peabody  (1857—1937,  Harvard  College  1878,  LL.B. 
1881),  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir;  Katharine  Peabody,  and 
Louisa. 

Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  youngest  of  the  family,  was  just  entering 
college  when  his  father  went  broke;  but  he  was  not  disheartened.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  law  school,  helping  to  support  his 
father  and  sisters,  and  acquired  for  his  own  residence,  about  1882,  a farm 
on  Thissell  Street,  Pride’s  Crossing,  adjoining  the  Beverly  Commons. 
This  he  operated  as  a dairy  farm,  living  there  and  delivering  milk  himself 
before  taking  an  early  train  to  Boston  each  morning.  On  3 June  1884 
he  married  his  second  cousin,  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  Augustus  and 
Eliza  (Peabody)  Gardner.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  John  Lowell 
Gardner,  a wealthy  East  India  merchant  of  Boston,  and  a niece  of  John 
Lowell  Gardner,  husband  of  the  famous  “Mrs.  Jack”  of  Fenway  Court. 

The  young  couple  lived  a good  part  of  the  year  at  “Off  Lots,”  as  they 
called  the  Thissell  Street  farm,  and  spent  the  winters  in  an  apartment  at 
the  Hotel  Kensington,  corner  of  Exeter  and  Boylston  Streets,  Boston. 
There,  their  first  child,  Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr.,  was  born  on  16 
April  1885.  His  younger  brother  Caleb  was  born  there  in  1888;  his  sis- 
ter Ellen  Gardner  Loring  (always  known  as  May),  who  became  Mrs. 
Samuel  Vaughan,  was  born  at  Pride’s  in  1889. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody  Loring  was  a beautiful,  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate  woman.  Always  shy,  and  for  much  of  her  life  an  invalid,  she 
never  cared  to  go  out  in  society;  and  her  husband  was  so  deeply  devoted 
to  her,  begrudging  every  moment  spent  away  from  her  side,  that  he  de- 
clined membership  in  the  numerous  men’s  clubs  and  societies  in  which 
Boston  abounds.  Elected  to  this  Society  in  1903,  he  seldom  if  ever  at- 
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tended  a meeting.  Summers  were  spent  at  “Oif  Lots,”  and  the  family’s 
chief  recreation  was  sailing.  No  matter  how  hard  Mr.  Loring  had  to 
struggle,  he  would  always  have  a boat  in  which  he  and  his  wife  could  sail 
week  ends  and  cruise  down  east  in  midsummer.  On  one  of  these  cruises, 
the  Lorings  fell  in  love  with  Bartletts  Island  in  Blue  Hill  Bay,  and  the 
Judge,  who  also  sailed,  joined  them  in  purchasing  a large  part  of  that 
beautiful  island. 

Our  Gus  and  his  brother  Caleb  attended  Noble  and  Greenough’s  School 
in  Boston,  starting  in  the  primary  department;  but  they  were  allowed 
pretty  much  to  run  wild  in  the  summer.  Their  friends  were  mostly  the 
children  of  permanent  residents  of  Beverly.  The  writer  well  remembers 
what  terror  the  “Loring  gang”  inspired  among  proper,  well-dressed  little 
boys  like  himself,  when  they  came  tearing  along  on  bicycles. 

The  boys’  experience  on  the  water  began  so  early,  in  their  parents’ 
yacht,  that  they  never  remembered  when  they  first  learned  to  sail.  For 
several  years  they  played  about  with  catboats  and  the  like;  but  around 
1899  their  father  gave  them  a beautiful  little  15-foot  waterline  knock- 
about, designed  by  Binney  and  built  by  Lawley.  They  named  her  Rtkki- 
Ttkkty  after  the  Kipling  mongoose.  In  the  summer  of  1900,  when  Gus 
was  fifteen,  he  and  his  friend  Charley  Read,  who  had  just  turned  thir- 
teen, had  an  adventure  in  this  boat  which  caused  all  North  Shore  par- 
ents’ heads  to  wag.  Permitted  to  make  an  overnight  cruise  to  Rockport, 
they  made  an  early  start;  but  the  wind  was  so  fair  and  brisk  on  passing 
Cape  Ann  that  it  seemed  too  bad  to  end  the  cruise  there.  So,  without  let- 
ting their  parents  know,  they  started  gaily  eastward,  destination  North 
Haven.  They  had  no  proper  charts  and  no  provisions  except  canned  baked 
beans,  strawberry  jam  and  bread.  Bravely  they  sailed  through  the  night, 
standing  watch  and  watch,  steering  a compass  course  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot,  and  feeling  like  Columbus  and  Magellan.  Daylight  found 
them  out  of  sight  of  land.  Presently  it  clouded  over;  at  noon  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  SE,  blew  up  a gale  and  a hard  rain.  Gus  had  no  idea  of  his 
position,  but  wisely  decided  to  square  away  and  sail  before  the  wind  toward 
the  coast.  As  the  tiny  yacht  scudded  before  the  gale  with  two  reefs  in  her 
mainsail,  the  sea  made  up,  the  tender  broke  away  and  was  lost,  and  the 
jib  blew  out  of  its  hanks.  Around  four  o’clock  the  boys  heard  the  sound 
of  breakers  on  a rocky  lee  shore.  In  that  wind  and  sea  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  claw  off,  so  Gus  decided  to  run  his  boat  right  onto  the  rocks 
and  jump  for  it  the  moment  she  hit.  But  before  they  resorted  to  this 
desperate  expedient,  the  rain  lifted  enough  for  the  boys  to  see  a clear  pas- 
sage almost  ahead.  Straight  through  it  they  sailed  into  smooth  water. 


Augustus  Peabody  Loringy  Jr.y  in  his  office  at  55  Congress  Street y Boston, 


Burnside y Prides  Crossingy  and  a Loring  'picnic. 
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rounded  up  under  an  island  and  dropped  anchor  in  a sheltered  cove.  They 
had  miraculously  escaped  striking  on  Outer  Heron  Island,  had  sailed 
through  the  passage  between  Wood  End  (Damariscove)  and  Fishermans 
Island  into  Boothbay,  and  were  now  anchored  in  Squirrel  Cove  on  the 
well-known  island  of  that  name. 

Next  day  they  sailed  Rikki-Tikkt  up  to  the  dock  at  Boothbay  Harbor 
and  Gus  telephoned  his  parents.  Mr.  Loring  sent  Captain  Henry  C.  Car- 
men, his  sailing  master,  to  Boothbay  to  help  the  boys  get  home.  “Weary 
looking  boys,’’  recalled  Captain  Carmen  in  1952;  “They  were  ofle 
pleased  to  see  me.”  They  spent  that  night  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  started  at 
7 A.M.  and  made  Portland  that  night.  Next  morning  they  got  under  way 
at  4 130,  “got  out  by  Cape  Elezbeth  and  Gustus  took  the  wheal.  I told  him 
to  keep  her  WNW  for  the  Nuble  for  the  wind  mite  change  to  the  W more 
after.  We  got  safe  past  the  Nuble.  I took  the  helem  and  told  them  . . . 
‘you  ease  off  the  sheets  I bring  to  head  for  Thatcher,  we  will  soon  get 
across.’  We  had  about  all  the  wind  we  wanted.  We  went  flying  across  the 
bay.  They  would  not  go  below.  Past  Thatcher  and  by  Gloster.  ‘Now 
Capt.  Augustus  you  air  on  the  home  stretch,  take  the  helem,  you  can  put 
her  wherever  you  want  to.’  If  I do  say  it  they  mity  happy.  You  would 
never  know  they  were  the  same  boys  as  when  I saw  them  at  Boothbay. 
We  got  at  Bevely  around  little  after  7 p.m.  . . . and  they  went  home. 
Agustes  seam  to  feel  ofle  bad  about  what  hapened,  would  not  make  any 
talk  about  it  at  all.”  ® 

Mr.  Loring,  instead  of  punishing  Gus  for  the  adventure,  praised  him 
for  “saving  his  ship”;  and  next  summer  Caleb,  not  to  be  denied,  went 
cruising  down  east  in  an  18-footer  with  a 17-year-old  Jackson  cousin  as 
pilot.  Thus  the  Loring  boys  had  an  incomparable  training  in  seamanship 
and  self-reliance.  The  ocean  is  a tough  old  schoolmaster  who  plays  no 
favorites  and  suffers  no  weaklings. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  unique  family  was  in  the  summer  of 
1901  when  Sam  Vaughan  and  I,  having  heard  of  the  Rtkki-Ttkki  exploit 
with  envy,  persuaded  our  parents  to  sanction  a much  less  adventurous 
cruise  around  Mt.  Desert  Island  in  my  16-foot  North  Haven  dinghy.® 
Bartletts  Island  was  our  first  call.  We  tied  up  at  the  new  Loring  float, 

® Letter  of  25  March  1952,  and  letter  of  Charles  A.  Read,  12  February  1952,  who 
adds,  “Gus  had  no  fear  during-  the  storm  and  kept  his  head  at  all  times.”  But  he 
had  not  yet  acquired  his  later  culinary  skill,  and  they  had  nothing  to  eat  out  and 
home  except  baked  beans,  bread  and  strawberry  jam. 

® Lest  yachting  purists  object  that  North  Haven  dinghys  were  only  14  feet  long,  I 
insist  that  mine,  the  Leda,  was  by  exception  a 16-footer,  having  been  especially 
built  for  a grandson  of  Bishop  Doane. 
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went  ashore,  and  of  course  were  invited  to  dinner.  It  was  then  that  Sam 
Vaughan  looked  on  Gus’s  sister  May  and  decided  that  she  was  the  girl 
he  wished  to  marry  (he  then  being  14  and  she  12)  ; while  I gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  hero  of  the  Rikki-Tikki  cruise,  and  hoped  he  might  one 
day  be  my  friend. 

That  opportunity  came  in  the  fall  of  1904  when  Gus,  after  a year  at 
the  Adirondacks-Florida  school  and  I,  after  two  years  at  St.  Paul’s,  en- 
tered Harvard  with  the  class  of  1908 — a year  that  then  seemed  impossibly 
remote.  It  was  the  gilded  age  at  Harvard.  Nobody  from  a preparatory 
school  thought  of  rooming  anywhere  but  on  Mount  Auburn  Street,  the 
“Gold  Coast”  as  it  was  called;  so  to  accommodate  the  young  gentlemen, 
speculative  builders  put  up  a series  of  private  dormitories.  The  latest  of 
these,  given  over  to  our  Freshman  class,  was  called  Ridgely  Hall.  Gus 
and  I had  single  suites  on  the  top  floor,  along  with  a very  noisy  and  amus- 
ing  group  of  classmates.  Although  ignorant  that  our  respective  fathers 
had  been  classmates  and  friends,  and  three  of  our  four  grandfathers  class- 
mates and  friends — a fact  wisely  kept  from  us — we  were  strongly  drawn 
to  each  other  and  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  each  other’s  company,  dis- 
cussing all  manner  of  things.  We  liked  to  dash  into  town  at  a moment’s 
notice,  dine  at  som.e  flfty-cent  table  d’hote  restaurant  like  Marliave’s,  and 
go  to  the  theatre  together.  But  we  got  to  know  each  other  best  in  the 
country  where  we  spent  every  possible  week  end,  and  on  the  sea  to  which 
both  of  us  were  passionately  addicted. 

In  those  days  Harvard  College  was  supposed  to  be  individualistic,  and 
that  was  true,  by  and  large,  of  the  entire  student  body;  but  for  the  minori- 
ty who  had  come  up  from  the  fashionable  preparatory  schools  and  who 
aspired  to  membership  in  the  hierarchy  of  clubs,  a fairly  rigid  conformity 
was  exacted.  Gus  was  too  much  of  an  individualist  to  room  with  anyone, 
say  or  do  the  right  thing,  wear  the  right  clothes  or  cultivate  the  right 
boys.  He  never  would  learn  to  dance;  he  played  an  indifferent  game  of 
tennis,  and  no  golf,  and  as  a gangling  youth  almost  six  feet  tall  and  weigh- 
ing  135  pounds,  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  rougher  sports.  His  favorite  form 
of  exercise  in  college  v/as  to  row  single  or  double  sculls  on  the  Charles. 
Although  highly  intelligent  and  keenly  interested  in  politics,  history  and 
government,  Gus  wrote  with  difficulty  and  so  had  a hard  time  passing 
examinations;  Latin  he  never  could  master.  By  grace  of  Dean  Shaler,  who 
recognized  in  him  a promising  young  man,  Gus  was  admitted  to  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  thence  certified  back  to  Harvard  College,  and 
finally  graduated  A.B.  in  five  years. 

His  younger  brother,  Caleb,  in  the  Class  of  1910,  had  a wide  range  of 
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friends  and  these  Gus  shared.  It  was  they  who,  in  his  senior  year  when 
he  was  rooming  in  Randolph  Hall,  brought  him  into  several  college  clubs 
and  societies.  The  Hasty  Pudding  show  that  year,  a musical  comedy  en- 
titled “The  Fate  Fakirs,’’  was  a roaring  satire  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Gus  as  Biggs,  body-servant  and  shadow  to  Governor  Breadfruit  (N.  S. 
Simpkins,  Jr.)  played  a pantomime  role  that  rocked  the  house,  although 
he  had  a close  competitor  in  “Putzi”  Hanfstaengel  as  Gretchen  Spoots- 
peiffer,  a Teutonic  maiden  in  flaxen  wig  and  long  braids  who  tried  to  lure 
John  Alldone  (Roy  Snyder)  away  from  Priscilla  Melons  (Gordon 
Ware).  The  following  year  Gus  had  another  comic  part  as  “Googoo,  a 
Private  Detective,”  in  “The  Builders  of  Babylon.” 

At  the  parental  farm,  throughout  our  college  years  and  after,  I shared 
in  the  Loring  “perfection  of  hospitality  with  an  entire  absence  of  display.” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  led  a life  apart  from  the  North  Shore  social  set; 
not  from  scorn  or  superiority,  but  simply  from  indifference^ — but  they 
were  kindness  itself  to  their  children’s  many  friends.  The  old  farmhouse 
at  “Off  Lots”  had  been  added  to,  year  by  year,  until  it  looked  something 
like  a stalled  train  of  cars  hauling  a large  music  room.  The  only  older 
person  I remember  there  as  a visitor  was  Dr.  William  Everett,  then  in  a 
rather  disgusting  old  age  that  justified  his  earlier  nickname  “Piggy.”  The 
Lorings  were  the  only  family  who  would  still  put  up  with  him.  His  man- 
ners were  horrible;  but  his  memory  went  back  over  fifty  years  to  the 
time  when  his  father  was  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  he  fascinated 
Gus  and  myself  with  tales  of  Napoleon  III,  Louis  Blanc,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  who  had 
lately  become  Edward  VII. 

Gus  and  I often  went  to  the  farm  in  winter  and  cooked  for  ourselves 
over  an  open  Are;  there  was  always  a rowboat  for  fooling  around  the 
shore  on  calm,  sunny  winter  days.  But  my  pleasantest  memories  of  “Off 
Lots”  are  of  summer  days  and  spring  week  ends,  when  the  Loring  fleet 

An  amusing  episode  was  that  of  the  Frick  estate.  Henry  Frick,  the  Pittsburgh  steel 
tycoon,  wanted  shore-front  at  Beverly,  on  which  to  build  a palace.  No  shore  land 
was  then  (c.  1904)  for  sale.  A local  realtor  sold  him  a lot  without  waterfront,  cut 
off  from  Plum  Cove  beach  by  the  Loring  property,  on  the  ground  that  the  Lorings 
were  an  impoverished  old  family  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  out.  The  Lor- 
ings courteously  offered  P/Ir.  Frick  the  privilege  of  a bathing  house  on  their  beach 
and  the  right  to  run  a pipe  down  for  salt  water  j but  that  was  not  what  Mr.  Frick 
wanted.  The  realtor  then  suggested  that,  since  Bartletts  Island  was  the  apple  of  Mr. 
Loring’s  eye,  Mr.  Frick  authorize  him  to  buy  up  the  rest  of  the  island,  after  which 
they  could  make  a deal  for  the  Plum  Cove  beach.  Mr.  Frick  did  then  buy  up  the 
rest  of  Bartletts,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  natives  j but  when  it  came  to  making 
a deal,  Mr.  Loring  laughed  and  said  he’d  sell  his  part  of  Bartletts  to  Mr.  Frick, 
but  not  a foot  of  the  beach  at  Pride’s. 
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was  afloat.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  partly  because  he  wished  to  help  W. 
Starling  Burgess  who  had  set  up  a yacht  yard  at  Marblehead,  used  to  buy 
a yacht  every  few  years  and  have  Burgess  remodel  it,  and  order  small 
boats  built  for  his  children.  I remember  especially  two  beautiful  black 
schooners.  Baboon  and  Barharay  and  a sleek,  white,  6o-foot  Herre- 
schoff  sloop,  Ladrone.  These,  and  the  Judge’s  Venire j flew  the  old  Lor- 
ing house  flag — a white  burgee  with  red  points — at  moorings  off  Plum 
Cove,  where  “Burnside”  met  the  sea.  In  the  old  mansion  there  dwelt 
Gus’s  unmarried  aunts.  Miss  Katharine  and  Miss  Louisa;  the  one  a lady 
of  incisive  intellect,  great  organizing  ability  and  a rare  sense  of  humor, 
who  intervened  in  Beverly  politics  to  such  good  purpose  that  a defeated 
candidate  once  told  Gus  ruefully  that  the  only  reason  he  lost  was  because 
he  had  neglected  to  call  on  Miss  Loring.  Louisa,  the  younger,  was  lissome 
and  romantic;  both  were  great  friends  of  the  brilliant  James  family  and 
of  John  Singer  Sargent,  who  painted  them  in  their  garden. 

Every  fair  day  after  breakfast,  the  young  people  mounted  bicycles  (as 
the  Loring  ladies  forbade  cars  on  their  driveway  after  Sam  Eliot  snorted 
by  in  a red  Winton  touring  car)  and  rode  down  to  the  beach  at  Plum 
Cove.  Each  one  of  the  three  children  had  a racing  boat  designed  and  built 
by  Starling  Burgess — May,  15-foot  Niebelungy  followed  by  Secret;  Caleb, 
who  was  the  principal  racer  of  the  family,  1 8-foot  Scraffer,  followed  by 
Myrmidon  and  Q-boat  Orestes;  Gus,  a 15-footer  named  (with  more  ap- 
propriateness than  was  suspected)  Little  Misery,  She  would  not  win  a race 
for  her  owner,  even  after  her  stern  was  cut  short. 

If  it  was  a race  day,  the  Lorings’  guests  acted  as  crew;  if  not,  the  boats 
raced  each  other,  and  often  on  a Saturday  or  Sunday  Mr.  Loring  would 
take  the  whole  crowd  in  his  schooner  on  a long  sail,  or  have  them  landed 
on  one  of  the  Gooseberry  Islands  where,  with  great  gusto,  he  would  make 
a fish  chowder  in  an  iron  kettle — none  other  would  do.  In  the  late  after- 
noon, if  we  were  not  becalmed,  there  would  be  a little  pat-ball  tennis 
at  “Off  Lots,”  a hearty  supper  with  perhaps  twelve  at  table,  and  in  the 
evening  singing  around  the  piano,  informal  dancing  or  just  reading  and 
talking.  There  was  no  radio  in  those  days,  and  nobody  ever  seemed  to 
wish  to  go  out  to  a silent  movie.  The  Loring  family  was  entertainment 
enough. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  win  races  with  Little  Miseryy  Gus  decided  to  try 
cruising.  In  a Massachusetts  Bay  2 5 -footer  (41  feet  over  all)  named 
JingOy  a fast  and  not  very  seaworthy  sloop,  he  cruised  between  Beverly 
and  Halifax  for  two  or  three  college  summers.  She  was  his  first  auxiliary 
yacht.  Under  Jingo  % cockpit  was  installed  a primitive,  one-cylinder  gaso- 
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line  engine  which  started  by  cranking;  it  had  a dangerous  open  cogwheel 
gear  which  cost  Gus  a finger  one  rough  day.  As  member  of  one  of  the 
shorter  cruises  I had  opportunity  to  observe  Gus’s  fine  seamanship  at  the 
age  of  20,  in  fair  weather  or  foul;  his  expert  cooking  on  the  tiny  stove, 
supplemented  by  a tin  oven,  and  his  never-failing  good  humor  and  con- 
sideration. These  failed  not  even  when  I ran  Jingo  onto  a ledge  in  the 
Western  Way  after  offering  to  pilot  her  out  to  sea.  He  was  the  perfect 
shipmate,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

In  1907,  although  Gus  still  had  Jingo  for  cruising,  Mr.  Loring  bought 
for  him  Sally  VIII , a Burgess-designed  Sonder-class  racing  boat,  about 
36  feet  over  all,  which  had  not  been  a success  under  her  previous  owner. 
Gus  and  Starling  Burgess  raced  her  together  with  great  vigor  during  the 
summer  of  1907,  winning  the  Quincy  Cup  with  three  out  of  five  firsts. 
She  then  entered  the  competition  to  represent  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  in 
the  Kiel  races  against  the  German  Sonders.  My  memory  of  this  series, 
some  of  which  I witnessed,  is  that  Sally  VIII  should  have  been  selected  on 
her  record  but  was  not;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  yacht  club  committee’s 
fear  lest  the  Burgess  idiosyncrasies  (and  there  were  many)  embarrass 
them  with  the  meticulous  Germans.  Gus  was  justly  indignant  over  this 
and  gave  up  racing  permanently. 

A summer  or  two  later,  by  way  of  reaction,  he  went  in  for  steam; 
took  an  engineering  course,  passed  engineer’s  license  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  janitor  of  one  of  his  father’s  buildings,  cruised  in  a 40-foot  steam 
launch  Sfitjire  to  Roque  Island,  his  grandfather  Gardner’s  estate  in  east- 
ern Maine. 

After  winning  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1909,  Gus  entered  Harvard 
Law  School,  but  he  had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  three  reasons 
— marriage,  politics  and  examinations.  Taking  the  most  important  first, 
he  was  married  on  22  June  191 1,  to  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Mary  (Rice)  Bowditch,  a descendant  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  the  navi- 
gator. Rose,  as  we  called  her,  had  been  brought  up  very  simply  in  the 
family  house  on  Moss  Hill  overlooking  Jamaica  Pond,  and  at  North  Ha- 
ven, Maine.  There  never  was  a couple  more  suited  to  each  other  than 
Gus  and  Rose.  Gentlefolk  born,  they  were  completely  lacking  in  pretense. 
They  had  seven  children  (including  one  who  died  young)  to  whom  they 
were  devoted  parents;  they  loved  the  same  things  and  made  friends  with 
the  same  people.  They  liked  working  with  their  hands,  and  Rose  had  a 
strong  intellectual  bent  which  stimulated  her  husband’s  and  brought  out 
the  best  in  him.  During  their  first  nine  years  together  they  lived  in  a non- 
descript wooden  house  at  34  Thissell  Street,  Prides,  and  this  remained 
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their  summer  home  until  1945.  Their  winter  home  was  No.  81  Marl- 
borough Street  from  1920  to  1931,  when  Gus  inherited  a share  of  No.  2 
Gloucester  Street  from  his  uncle  the  Judge,  bought  out  his  co-heirs,  and 
made  that  his  winter  home. 

While  still  in  college  Gus  decided  on  a politico-legal  career,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  classmates.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he  ran  for  the 
Beverly  Common  Council  as  a member  from  Ward  6 (“The  Farms”) 
and  received  the  highest  vote — 154  ballots — of  the  five  candidates,  de- 
feating the  senior  member  of  the  Council.  This  outcome  was  a surprise ; 
summer  residents  of  Ward  6,  although  required  to  pay  more  than  their 
share  of  the  city  taxes,  were  not  expected  to  do  anything  about  it  except 
grumble.  Gus,  however,  had  not  grown  up  with  the  “natives”  for  noth- 
ing, and  he  liked  them  as  well  as  they  liked  him.  Following  his  election 
(to  quote  the  Beverly  newspaper),  “Millionaires  and  mechanics  gathered 
in  Grand  Army  Hall,  Beverly  Farms,  to  celebrate  the  election  ...  of 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  the  first  Harvard  student  to  take  President  El- 
iot’s advice  and  ‘get  into  politics.’  ” The  councillor-elect  was  quoted  as 
promising  to  do  his  best  to  persuade  the  wealthy  summer  residents  to  be 
taxed  in  Beverly  for  their  personal  property,  which  it  was  claimed  would 
“result  in  a $ 1 2 tax  rate.”  Needless  to  say,  this  happy  result  was  never  at- 
tained; but  the  junior  councillor  made  good  with  his  fellow  members, 
pulled  his  weight  on  the  Board,  was  re-elected  in  1908,  and  the  next  year 
moved  up  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

All  this  took  a great  deal  of  time  from  his  studies  as  well  as  his  home 
life,  and  resulted  in  his  being  dropped  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1911.  He  was  registered  in  Boston  University  Law  School  as  a special 
student  in  1912— 1913;  but  again,  politics  took  too  much  time  and  he 
had  to  leave  without  taking  a degree.  So  he  did  not  stand  for  re-election 
in  1912— 1914.  In  1915,  when  he  had  made  a start  in  business,  he  was 
again  elected  alderman  of  Beverly,  and  served  on  the  Board  until  1921. 

Alfred  Bowditch,  Rose’s  father,  was  a Boston  trustee.  He  gave  Gus  a 
place  in  his  office  in  1913,  and  there  he  learned  the  trustee  business,  with 
all  its  ramifications  of  investment,  the  law  of  trusts,  and  personal  rela- 
tions. And  so  matters  went  on  until  1918  when  Alfred  Bowditch  died 
and  Gus  inherited  both  his  business  and  his  responsibilities.  After  carry- 
ing on  both  business  and  politics  for  three  years  longer,  Gus  realized  that 
one  or  the  other  had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  too  bad  he  could  not  have 
continued  in  politics,  for  which  he  had  very  special  aptitudes  and  tastes. 
He  could  certainly  have  gone  far  in  those  days  when  the  Republican 
Party  was  supreme  in  the  Bay  State,  and  especially  in  Essex  County.  But 
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he  had  a wife  and  four  children  to  support;  so  there  could  be  but  one  de- 
cision, to  drop  politics.  Always  a Republican,  and  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive wing,  Gus  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  but  found  service  on  that  body  little  to  his  taste  and  resigned 
after  two  years. 

Although  Gus  at  first  shared  one  office,  at  1 1 1 Devonshire  Street,  with 
his  wife’s  cousin,  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  and  later  at  35  Congress  Street 
with  his  father,  he  always  remained  an  independent  trustee.  The  trend 
of  the  times  was  for  trust  companies,  whenever  an  individual  trustee  died, 
to  take  over  his  business.  But  Gus  constantly  increased  his  own,  because 
of  excellent  and  conscientious  personal  attention  to  his  clients.  For  in- 
stance, he  never  went  to  Europe  subsequent  to  his  wedding  j'ourney,  al- 
though he  loved  European  travel;  and  never  to  Florida  in  winter,  al- 
though he  hated  cold  and  loved  a hot  climate;  nor  did  he  take  a vaca- 
tion farther  afield  than  Maine,  because  he  felt  that  some  client  might  need 
him  in  a hurry.  He  had  an  enormous  stock  of  wisdom  and  common  sense 
that  made  his  advice  valuable,  and  a way  of  putting  the  advice  that  always 
made  it  welcome.  And  he  had  a remarkable  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  the  foibles  of  mankind,  which  made  him  a natural  refuge  in  time  of 
trouble.  He  was  a careful  but  shrewd  investor,  studying  the  trends  of  the 
times  and  not  clinging  to  declining  securities  because  of  sentiment.  He 
and  his  clients  weathered  the  long  depression  that  began  in  the  fall  of 
1929  as  well  as  anyone  did  in  New  England. 

After  several  boatless  years,  Gus  in  1927  purchased  a 32-foot  cruising 
yawl,  Minerva^  in  which  he  and  Rose,  with  as  many  small  children  as 
could  be  squeezed  in,  made  an  annual  cruise  to  Maine.  Two  or  three 
weeks  were  generally  spent  at  Bartletts  Island  where  the  elder  Mr.  Lor- 
ing had  established  a farm  and  built  houses  for  his  children  and  grand- 
children. I then  had  a camp  nearby,  on  Mt.  Desert,  so  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Lorings  and  Vaughans  was  the  signal  for  a series  of  visits  and  sailing 
or  rowing  picnics,  where  the  children  bathed  and  Gus  cooked  an  enor- 
mous meal  over  a driftwood  fire.  Sometimes  we  piled  into  a buckboard 
for  a trip  to  Jordans  Pond;  but  for  the  most  part  our  pleasures  were  taken 
simply  on  Bartletts  and  the  adjoining  islands,  at  one  of  those  little  coves 
and  shingle  beaches  filled  with  that  detailed  and  delicate  natural  beauty 
that  makes  Maine  unique.  Sometimes  the  little  girls  put  on  amateur  the- 
atricals in  the  boathouse  by  the  landing  with  a background  of  blue  water, 
green  spruce  trees  and  the  graceful  hills  of  Mt.  Desert. 

“What  do  you  do  over  there?”  asked  dwellers  in  the  fashionable  re- 
sorts. 
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“Nothing!”  was  the  answer;  “We  just  enjoy  ourselves!” 

If  a small  boy  wanted  to  spend  the  day  running  a jalopy  up  and  down 
the  one  road  on  the  island,  that  was  all  right.  If  two  children  wished  to 
paddle  a canoe  through  the  Narrows  to  Goosemarsh  and  carry  over  to 
Prettymarsh,  they  could.  May  Vaughan  liked  to  sit  on  the  grass  or  the 
rocks  all  day  and  simply  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Gus  and  Rose 
might  take  two  or  three  of  the  children  and  walk  to  Brig  Landing  Cove 
to  watch  the  seals  and  look  out  over  the  bay  to  Blue  Hill.  On  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  was  a grassy  point  with  the  cellar  hole  of  a house  where 
a reputed  pirate  had  dwelt,  and  behind  which  he  had  allegedly  buried  a 
pot  of  gold,  for  which  the  small  boys  loved  to  dig  furiously — for  as  much 
as  half  an  hour  at  a time.  At  the  north  end  was  a singularly  beautiful 
cove  between  two  rocky  headlands,  where  the  salt  water  was  warm  for 
swimming  and  a spring  of  sweet  water  helped  solve  the  problem  of  pic- 
nicking. There,  and  at  Hardwood  Island,  we  often  met  for  a picnic — 
and  what  picnics!  The  Lorings  commonly  brought  an  enormous  beef- 
steak, or  a large  fish  caught  in  the  w’eir  at  Bartletts  Island,  potatoes  to 
roast,  a box  of  Cuban  guava  jelly  to  spread  on  toasted  pilot  bread,  a 
couple  of  pies  and  a large,  rich  cake.  The  Morisons’  contribution — a hod- 
full  of  clams  dug  at  Sawyers  Cove,  a few  loaves  of  store  bread  and  the 
remains  of  a ham — seemed  niggardly  by  comparison.  But  seldom  was 
anything  left  for  the  gulls  and  crows. 

In  abandoning  politics,  Gus  did  not  give  up  public  service.  In  1921, 
when  he  refused  to  run  again  for  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  he  consented 
to  be  nominated  as  member  of  the  Beverly  School  Committee.  Of  that 
committee  he  remained  a member  for  19  years,  serving  as  chairman 
of  it  from  1924  to  1940.  A most  faithful  attendant  at  meetings,  although 
it  meant  spending  two  evenings  a week  the  year  round,  he  was  very  zeal- 
ous to  maintain  high  standards  of  instruction,  to  increase  the  teachers’ 
salaries  and,  while  seeking  the  best  for  the  Beverly  children,  to  protect 
them  from  falling  victim  to  current  educational  fads  and  heresies.  He 
made  a special  effort  to  obtain  first-class  superintendents  and  supported 
them  when  once  appointed.  At  one  time,  for  several  months,  he  acted  as 
superintendent  of  schools  during  the  illness  of  the  incumbent.  And  it  was 
typical  of  Gus  that  he  entertained  the  committee  at  his  home  and  was  re- 
garded by  all  the  members  with  affection  as  well  as  respect. 

He  had  been  in  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia  for  two  or  three  years 
in  college,  and  there  is  extant  a photograph  taken  at  Provincetown — the 
limit  of  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia’s  summer  cruise — of  classmates 
Austin  Mason  and  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  in  natty  blue  uniforms. 
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Some  physical  disability  kept  him  out  of  the  armed  forces  in  World  War 
I but  he  served  as  Captain  of  Company  F,  State  Guard ; and  during  the 
famous  Boston  police  strike  of  1919  he  became  a volunteer  police  captain 
and  handled  one  of  the  toughest  assignments,  the  police  station  at  City 
Square,  Charlestown,  with  an  even-handed  justice  tempered  with  good 
humor.  Most  of  his  public  service,  however,  was  in  connection  with 
charitable  institutions  and  historical  and  other  learned  societies. 

Gus  loved  to  say  with  a laugh  that,  having  got  through  college  with 
great  difficulty  in  five  years,  he  could  never  have  been  elected  to  a learned 
society  but  for  his  wife’s  influence.  There  was  something  in  this.  Rose 
was  an  expert  bookbinder,  doing  work  equal  to  that  of  any  professional. 
From  bookbinding  she  became  interested  in  decorated  end  papers,  learned 
to  make  them  herself  and  found  them  in  great  demand  among  fine  print- 
ers such  as  the  Merrymount  Press.  As  an  expert  on  the  subject  (her  Dec- 
orated Book  PaferSy  1942  and  Marbled  Pafers,  1933,  are  supreme  in  that 
field),  she  was  consulted  by  members  of  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes.  And, 
as  they  could  not  elect  her  (since  like  most  of  the  Boston  societies  it  is 
strictly  unisexual),  they  took  in  her  husband  in  1932.  But  wifely  influ- 
ence is  not  the  whole  truth.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  was  earlier  elected 
to  this  society,  in  1931.  He  had  always  been  interested  in  history,  and 
he  was  also  a collector,  primarily  of  the  Gillray  and  Rowlandson  satirical 
prints,  and  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Strawberry  Hill  imprints.  And  he  also 
prepared  and  delivered  papers,  two  of  which,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  oj  Salem 
and  Bostony  Navigator  (for  the  Newcomen  Society,  1950)  and  Kinds  Store 
(for  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  printed  in  Old-Time  New  Englandy  XLI, 
No.  4,  1951)  are  real  contributions  to  the  maritime  and  social  history  of 
Essex  County. 

From  this  society’s  membership,  Gus  went  on  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Essex  Institute,  Bostonian  Society, 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Peabody  Museum,  Walpole  Society  and 
Newcomen  Society.  And  he  was  the  interested  sort  of  member  who  soon- 
er or  later  was  asked  to  become  an  officer,  and  the  conscientious  sort  of 
member  who  accepted.  Thus,  in  addition  to  becoming  recording  secretary 
and  president  of  this  society,  he  was  trustee  and  president  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  councillor  and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  councillor  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  director  of  the  Essex  Institute,  president 
of  the  Bostonian  Society,  secretary  and  president  of  the  Club  of  Odd  Vol- 
umes. A regular  attendant  at  meetings,  Loring  sometimes  appeared  to 
doze  off,  but  he  always  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  on  and  entered 
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into  the  discussions  with  great  zest.  His  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of 
societies  in  which  he  was  recording  secretary  were  a joy  to  hear. 

Nor  did  his  learned-society  and  charitable  interests  stop  there.  He  was 
a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  trustee  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  secretary  of  The  American  Neptune, 
Incorporated,  trustee  and  president  of  the  Farm  and  Trades  School  on 
Thompsons  Island,  trustee  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  (Unitarian), 
trustee  of  the  Masonic  Education  and  Charity  Trust,  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Associates,  councillor  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Besides 
his  work  for  public  education  at  Beverly  and  for  endowed  education  at 
Thompsons  Island,  he  was  an  important  worker  for  his  second  alma 
mater,  Boston  University.  The  Chancellor  of  that  University,  Dr.  Daniel 
L.  Marsh,  has  written  to  me  as  follows: 

When  I telephoned  Gus  that  I was  desirous  of  talking  with  him,  having  in 
mind  his  nomination  as  a Trustee  of  Boston  University,  and  saying  that  I would 
call  upon  him  at  his  office,  he  at  once  replied  that  he  would  stop  in  and  see  me 
at  my  office.  We  had  a very  pleasant  conference  on  the  subject,  and  when  he  left 
he  said:  “Not  only  do  I regard  this  appointment  as  a Trustee  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity as  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life,  but  I especially  wish  to  be  a useful  trustee. 
I want  to  accept  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  honors  of  the  office.” 

And  he  did  accept  the  responsibilities  of  trusteeship.  He  was  most  faithful  in 
his  attendance  at  all  Board  and  Committee  meetings,  seldom  ever  missing  a 
meeting.  He  was  soon  made  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trus- 
tees, and  he  there  displayed  such  intelligent  and  constructive  views  that  he  was 
also  made  a member  of  the  Investment  Committee.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  serving  as  a Trustee  of  Boston  University,  as  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees,  as  a member  of  the  Investment  Committee,  and 
also  as  a member  of  several  of  the  Standing  Committees.  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  was  most  interested  was  the  one  on  the  School  of  Nursing. 

As  a “joiner,”  Loring  had  a remarkable  range.  He  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  principal  social  clubs  in  Boston — St.  Botolph,  Union, 
Somerset,  Tavern,  Thursday  Evening  and  Wednesday  Evening — and  of 
the  Century  of  New  York;  he  belonged  to  the  Charitable  Irish  Society, 
the  local  Grange  at  Beverly,  the  Masons,  Elks  and  Odd  Fellows. 

As  an  investor  for  himself  and  his  clients,  Loring  inevitably  became  a 
director  or  officer  of  numerous  business  corporations  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  family  interest  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  His  list 
of  directorships  includes  the  Bay  State  Corporation,  the  Boston  & Maine 
Railroad,  the  Consolidated  Investment  Trust,  the  Dwelling  House  As- 
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sociates,  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works,  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Transit 
Company,  the  Galveston-Houston  (Texas)  Company,  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
New  England  Trust  Company,  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  and  the  Uni- 
versity Associates. 

A letter  from  the  President  of  the  Galveston  Transit  Company  (of 
which  the  Galveston-Houston  owns  the  common  stock)  indicates  that 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  was  the  same  in  Texas  as  in  Boston: 

Mr.  Loring’s  interest  in  the  companies  with  which  he  was  connected  did  not 
stop  at  the  business  office  level;  he  placed  much  emphasis  on  the  character,  back- 
ground and  family  relationship  of  those  key  men  responsible  for  setting  the 
policies  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  companies.  Like  all  good  business  men 
he  was  interested  in  a business  being  profitable  and  paying  good  dividends,  yet 
he  continually  reminded  all  of  us  that  our  thinking  should  be  equally  directed  in 
terms  of  building  for  the  future.  With  business  problems  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing  and  acute,  there  was  a great  sense  of  satisfaction  and  re-enforce- 
ment of  courage  to  feel  that  Mr.  Loring  was  standing  behind  you  to  pat  you  on 
the  back  and  lend  his  cooperation  and  assistance  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 
A fellow  will  work  his  heart  out  when  he  feels  he  has  a man  like  that  standing 
behind  him.® 

How  Loring  found  time  for  all  these  activities  was  a mystery  for  his 
friends;  for  he  always  had  time  for  them.  The  hospitality  that  he  and 
Rose  dispensed  at  Pride’s  and  at  2 Gloucester  Street  was  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  his  parents  and  grandparents;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  entertaining  the  friends  of  their 
children.  They  both  knew  all  manner  of  people.  Their  friendship  crossed 
all  the  barriers  of  class,  region,  race  and  religion.  Gus  did  not  have  one 
set  of  “downtown  friends”  and  another  of  “uptown  friends” ; if  he  made 
a friend  in  business,  that  friend  and  his  wife  were  welcomed  at  the  Lor- 
ing house.  We  of  this  Society  well  know  the  quality  of  that  hospitality; 
the  dinners  starting  with  cocktails  and  Jamaica  rum  swizzles,  accompa- 
nied by  biscuits  spread  liberally  with  pate,  followed  by  a thick  soup,  a 
saddle  of  mutton,  a vintage  Burgundy  and  Chateau  d’Yquem;  for  the 
Lorings  had  one  of  the  best  cellars  in  Boston.  Above  all,  one  remembers 
the  kindness,  the  interest  in  what  their  guests  said  or  did,  and  the  good- 
humored,  easy  conversation.  Visitors  from  Texas  and  New  Orleans, 
United  States  naval  officers,  travelers  from  Europe,  learned  from  the 
Lorings  what  New  England  hospitality  could  be.  Andre  Simon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society  (of  which  Gus  was  secretary  of  the 

® R.  E.  Bowen  to  S.  E.  M.,  Galveston,  20  February  1952. 
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local  unit),  described  a Loring  dinner  in  his  magazine.  At  the  time  of  the 
Harvard  Tercentenary  the  Lorings  entertained  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Sydney  and  his  wife,  and  that  led  to  a succession  of  jolly 
visitors  from  “down  under.”  All  these  guests,  distinguished  or  undis- 
tinguished, were  mixed  up  with  old  Boston  friends  and  the  Loring  chil- 
dren and  their  friends,  to  everyone’s  mutual  enjoyment.  The  Lorings 
were  geniuses  in  the  art  of  hospitality. 

In  due  course  yawl  Minerva  was  given  to  his  elder  son,  Augustus  P. 
Loring  III  and  Gus  purchased  a slightly  larger  one  named  Fiesta.  He 
never  had  a paid  hand  in  his  yachts  but  did  all  the  sailing  and  much  of  the 
fitting  out  himself.  He  and  Rose  continued  their  summer  cruises  to  Maine, 
generally  accompanied  by  one  of  their  offspring,  or  by  an  old  friend.  And 
by  this  time  the  Lorings  had  friends  in  every  port  who  would  row  out  to 
the  yawl  at  anchor  and  give  a down-east  greeting:  “Hullo,  Mr.  Loring. 
Fleshed  up  some  since  last  winter,  hain’t  you?”  And  he  usually  had,  alas. 
After  a few  efforts  at  slimming,  he  would  eat  hearty;  his  weight  became 
almost  twice  what  it  had  been  in  college  days.  In  sailing,  although  natural- 
ly more  cautious  than  of  old,  the  quality  of  his  seamanship  never  faltered, 
and  he  could  take  down  a gasoline  engine  or  even  one  of  those  abominable 
contraptions  that  take  the  place  of  plumbing  in  small  yachts,  and  put  it  to- 
gether again.  Every  day,  rain  or  shine,  he  jumped  overboard  into  the  chilly 
Maine  water.  In  Sawyers  Cove  he  astonished  the  natives  at  the  age  of  65 
by  diving  down  to  fix  something  on  the  bottom  of  my  boat,  that  I couldn’t 
get  at. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  Rose  was  not  well  enough  to  cruise  with  her 
husband ; but  down  east  he  sailed  with  his  youngest  daughter  and  a friend. 
Fiesta  was  anchored  in  Sawyers  Cove  when  word  came  that  Rose  was 
very  ill;  Gus  hastened  home  by  air  and  that  was  the  end  of  his  last  cruise. 
She  died  at  Beverly,  17  September  1950. 

Gus  carried  on  bravely  for  more  than  a year,  but  it  was  obviously  an 
effort.  For  the  first  time  his  weight  seemed  an  impediment  to  him  rather 
than  a mere  witness  to  good  living.  In  March,  1951,  on  returning  from 
a business  trip  to  Texas,  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation  on 
a brain  tumor  so  he  was  absent  from  the  last  Council  dinner  that  he  gave 
at  2 Gloucester  Street.  He  was  long  convalescing,  long  in  recovering  the 
power  of  speech;  and  not  until  June  was  he  able  to  be  moved  to  “Burn- 
side.” One  of  his  daughters  or  daughters-in-law  kept  house  for  him,  and 
a trained  nurse  was  constantly  in  attendance. 

There  I saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  a bright,  sunny  day  in  August. 
He  provided  a typical  Loring  Sunday  dinner — roast  beef.  Burgundy  and 
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ice  cream  with  a rich  sauce,  carving  the  roast  himself.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  down  to  the  little  beach  and  sat  there,  surrounded  by  frolicking 
grandchildren,  great-nephews  and  great-nieces,  smiling  at  them  benevo- 
lently like  the  head  of  the  clan  that  he  was.  Small  boys  tried  to  sail  small 
boats  and  got  in  irons  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  their  parents.  Others  rowed 
skiffs  and  bumped  into  each  other.  Little  girls  paddled,  splashed  and 
screamed;  babies  crawled  on  the  beach,  putting  bits  of  driftwood  into 
their  mouths  and  looking  up  at  Gus  with  a smile  when  he  amused  them 
with  funny  “boos.”  It  might  have  been  the  same  place  fifty  years  earlier; 
the  scene  gave  one  a momentary  feeling  of  permanence  and  security.  Gus 
Loring’s  speech  had  returned,  and  v/e  talked  of  other  days  until  the  shad- 
ows began  to  fall  on  the  shore  where  he  had  first  learned  to  row,  swim 
and  sail.  And  so  we  parted,  he  with  a message  of  love  to  my  wife  whom  I 
was  to  meet  at  the  airport,  and  an  invitation  to  stay  at  “Burnside”  in 
September. 

That  month  he  suffered  a relapse  and  was  taken  to  the  Beverly  hos- 
pital where  his  condition  was  so  desperate  that  he  had  to  be  operated  on 
at  once;  and  the  operation  disclosed  that  he  had  cancer  in  three  places. 
Next  day,  i October  1951,  he  died.  His  funeral  at  the  First  Church  in 
Boston  on  4 October  was  the  scene  of  such  an  outpouring  of  grief  and 
loyal  friendship  as  is  seldom  witnessed. 

As  I look  back  on  Gus’s  life,  on  this  rare  friendship  lasting  half  a cen- 
tury, I think  that  the  key  to  his  character  was  his  love  of  people ; not  only 
his  own  people,  but  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  ages  and  walks  in  life.  See- 
ing them,  talking  with  them,  helping  them  solve  their  personal  problems, 
doing  business  with  them,  attending  society  meetings,  entertaining,  was 
his  greatest  pleasure  as  it  became  theirs.  He  was  a living  treasury  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes  about  people.  Often  have  we  roared  with  laughter  together 
over  the  foibles  and  peculiarities  of  homo  saftens  Bostomensis ; but  never 
have  I heard  him  say  anything  mean  or  malicious  about  a person,  and  if 
anyone  in  the  company  was  inclined  to  run  somebody  down,  he  would 
always  come  up  with  something  good  about  him.  And  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  people  for  whom  his  kindly  interest,  his 
shrewd  advice,  his  timely  admonition,  meant  a turning  point  in  their  lives. 

I can  find  no  more  fitting  words  to  conclude  this  tribute  to  Gus  than 
those  which  an  historian  three  centuries  ago  used  for  Governor  Winthrop: 
“A  worthy  gentleman  who  had  done  good  in  Israel,  having  spent  ...  his 
bodily  strength  and  life  in  the  service  of  the  country ; not  sparing,  but  al- 
ways as  the  burning  torch,  spending.” 


April  Meeting,  1952 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
- at  East  India  Marine  Hall,  Salem,  on  Thursday,  24 
April  1 952,  at  a quarter  after  eight  in  the  evening,  the  President, 
Hon.  Robert  Walcott  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Warren  Ortman  Ault,  of  Waban,  was  elected  to  Resi- 
dent Membership  j the  Reverend  Warner  Foote  Gookin,  of 
Oak  Bluffs,  Mr.  Douglas  Edward  Leach,  of  Lewiston,  Maine, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Orr  Vietor,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
were  elected  to  Non-Resident  Membership,  and  Mr.  Carl 
PuRiNGTON  Rollins,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  elected 
to  Corresponding  Membership  in  the  Society. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  in  anticipation 
of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices, — Messrs.  El- 
liott Perkins  and  Fred  Norris  Robinson. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts, — Messrs.  Willard 
Goodrich  Cogswell  and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

To  arrange  for  the  Annual  Dinner, — Messrs.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  and  Walter  Muir  Whitehill. 

Mr.  Marius  Barbeau  then  read  a paper  entitled:  “The 
Grande  Monarqued^ 

Mr.  David  Pingree  Wheatland,  Curator  of  the  Collection 
of  Historical  Scientific  Instruments,  Harvard  University,  spoke 
briefly  upon  the  scientific  instruments  obtained  by  Harvard  Col- 
lege after  the  fire  of  1764. 


Annual  Meeting 

November,  1952 

t I ^HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 

I Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  on  Thursday,  21  November  1952,  at  a half  after  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott, 
in  the  chair. 

With  the  consent  of  those  present,  the  reading  of  the  records 
of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  was  omitted. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, reported  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr.  Warren  Ort- 
MAN  Ault  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership  j from  the 
Reverend  Warner  Foote  Gookin,  Mr.  Douglas  Edward 
Leach  and  Mr.  Alexander  Orr  Vietor  accepting  election  to 
Non-Resident  Membership,  and  from  Mr.  Carl  Purington 
Rollins  accepting  election  to  Corresponding  Membership  in  the 
Society. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report  as  follows : 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  14  November  1952. 


Statement  of  Assets  and  Funds,  14  November  1952 


Cas^:  ASSETS 

Income 

Principal 

Investments  at  Book  Value: 

Bonds  (Market  Value  $i57}777.7o) 

Stocks  (Market  Value  $216,924.75) 

Savings  Bank  Deposit 
Total  Assets 

FUNDS 

Funds 

Unexpended  Income 
Total  Funds 


$19,063.45 

20,677.00  $8,386.45 


$161,389.52 

iOD535-3d 

3>i59-73  266,084.61 

$274,471.06 


$248,594.88 

25,876.18 


$274,471.06 
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Income  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
Balance,  14  November  1951 
RECEIPTS: 

Dividends 
Interest 

Annual  Assessments 
Sales  of  Publications 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Receipts  of  Income 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

New  England  Quarterly 
Editor’s  Salary 
Annual  Dinner 
Secretarial  Expenses 

Postage,  Office  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 
Notices  and  Expenses  of  Meetings 
Storage  Charges 
Auditing  Services 
Safe  Deposit  Box  Rental 
Interest  on  Sarah  Louisa  Edes  Fund  added 
to  Principal 

Interest  on  Albert  Matthews  Fund  added  to 
Principal 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income 
Balance  of  Income,  14  November  1952 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

The  undersigned,  a Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  14  November  1952,  have  attended  to 
their  duty  by  employing  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  Public  Ac- 
countants and  Auditors,  who  have  made  an  audit  of  the  accounts  and  ex- 
amined the  securities  on  deposit  in  Box  91  in  the  New  England  Trust 
Company. 

We  herewith  submit  their  report,  which  has  been  examined  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee. 

Willard  G.  Cogswell 
Arthur  S.  Pier 

A uditing  C ommittee 


$15,166.47 

$8,782.05 

3.432.92 

850.00 

243.85 

I5-QQ  13.323-82 
$28,490.29 


$3,300.00 

1,500.00 

796.38 

900.00 

149.50 

231.50 
300.72 

125.00 
24.00 

1,826.08 

273-66 

$ 9,426.84 
$19,063.45 
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The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  the  following  list  was  presented j and  a ballot  having  been 
taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected: 

President  Hon.  Robert  Walcott 
Vice-Presidents  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Richard  Mott  Gummere 
Recording  Secretary  Robert  Earle  Moody 
C orresfonding  Steer etary  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 

Treasurer  James  Melville  Hunnewell 

Member  oj  the  Council  jor  Three  Years  Clifford  Kenyon  Shipton 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The 
guests  of  the  Society  were  Mr.  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanton  Burnham,  Mr.  Chiang  Yee,  Sir  Richard  Living- 
stone, Rear  Admiral  John  Livingstone  McCrea,  Mr.  Lien- 
sheng  Yang.  The  Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote  said  grace. 

After  dinner,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  read  the  Mayflower 
Compact.  In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  was  not  read  but  was  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Report  of  the  Council 

OINCE  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Society  has  held  the  usual  three 
^ stated  meetings;  in  December  and  February  at  the  Club  of  Odd  Vol- 
umes and  April  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 

At  the  December  meeting  Samuel  E.  Morison  read  a paper  on  “The 
Pilgrims’  Destination  and  Their  Patents.”  Through  a regrettable  typo- 
graphical error,  the  notice  of  the  meeting  announced  his  title  as  “The 
Pilgrims’  Destination  and  Their  ParentSy^  thus  arousing  false  hopes  among 
a few  genealogically  minded  members. 

At  the  February  meeting  Mr.  Sumner  C.  Powell  was  to  have  spoken 
upon  “The  Settlement  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,”  but  because  of  his 
illness  Messrs.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  W.  M.  Whitehill  and  Ernest  S.  Dodge 
presented  brief  contributions,  and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison  read  portions 
of  the  memoir  of  our  late  president,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  that  he  is 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions. 
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At  the  April  meeting  our  corresponding  member,  Mr.  Marius  Barbeau, 
and  Mr.  David  P.  Wheatland  spoke. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  elected  the  following  members: 

Resident: 

Sumner  Chilton  Powell 
Howard  Arthur  Jones 
Augustus  Peabody  Loring 
James  Otis 
John  Adams 

Alexander  Whiteside  Williams 
Warren  Ortman  Ault 

Non-Resident: 

Joseph  Raphael  Frese 
William  Lewis  Sachse 
Whitfield  Jenks  Bell,  Jr. 

Harral  Ayres  (declined) 

Warner  Foote  Gookin 
Douglas  Edward  Leach 
Alexander  Orr  Vietor 

C or  responding: 

Lyman  Henry  Butterfield 
Louis  Booker  Wright 
John  Edwin  Pomfret 
Marius  Barbeau 
Foster  Stearns 
Douglass  Adair 
Arthur  Pierce  Middleton 
Oliver  Morton  Dickerson 
Lawrence  Henry  Gipson 
Carl  Purington  Rollins 

The  Society  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  its  members  by  death 
since  our  last  annual  dinner. 

WiNTHROP  Howland  Wade,  a Resident  Member  for  forty-nine 
years,  died  on  26  January  1952.  A Boston  lawyer  practicing  by  himself 
and  a citizen  of  Dedham,  very  active  in  town  affairs  without  holding  any 
public  office  or  even  seeking  to  hold  one.  For  over  seventy  years  an  alumnus 
of  Harvard,  an  organizer  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  and  its 
first  treasurer,  a founder  of  the  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine  who  was 
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long  its  treasurer  and  business  manager,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. In  the  noblest  sense  of  the  phrase,  “a  Harvard  man.”  He  cared  little 
for  fame  and  fe^v  members  of  this  Society  could  say  what  he  did,  “I  have 
written  no  books,  pamphlets,  or  articles  of  any  description.” 

George  Parker  Winship,  a Resident  Member  since  1916,  died  on 
23  June  1952,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
College  in  1893  and  assisting  there  in  History,  he  directed  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  in  Providence  for  twenty  years.  Lured  back  to  Harvard 
for  a less  exciting  task,  he  was  librarian  of  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Col- 
lection from  1915  until  1926,  and  then  assistant  librarian  of  the  university 
for  ten  years.  Author  and  editor  of  many  books,  starting  with  Coronado 
and  the  explorers  along  our  Atlantic  coast  and  shifting  to  the  intricate 
problems  of  books  as  books,  exemplified  in  his  Census  oj  XV th  Century 
Books  owned  in  America.  A scholar  who  encouraged  younger  scholars  and 
showed  them  the  way. 

Sir  Reginald  Coupland,  a Corresponding  Member  since  1935,  died 
on  6 November  1952  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Going  from  Winchester 
School  to  New  College,  he  made  Oxford  his  lifelong  home.  As  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  he  was  for  twenty-eight  years  a professor  without  students,  an 
opportunity  envied  by  teachers  in  this  country  although  they  might  not  use 
it  so  fruitfully  as  he  did.  He  made  American  historians  his  debtors  by  his 
study  of  the  Quebec  Act  and  his  inquiry  into  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  David  McCord,  observing  the  coincidence  of  the  So- 
ciety’s meeting  with  the  publication  of  Fleet  Admiral  Kingy  A 
Naval  Recordy  proposed  a toast  to  the  book’s  coauthor,  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill,  the  Society’s  Editor. 

Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  sometime  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  ad- 
dressed the  Society  and  its  guests. 


December  Meeting,  1952 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 
Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 
^ Thursday,  18  December  1952,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a Resi- 
dent Member  j Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
was  elected  a Non-Resident  Member  j and  Messrs.  Raleigh 
Ashlin  Skelton,  of  Tilford,  Surrey,  and  Frederick  George 
Emmison,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  England,  were  elected  Cor- 
responding Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Edwards  Park  read  a paper  entitled 
^^Puritans  and  Quakers.”^ 

The  Editor  communicated  by  title  the  following  paper  by  Cap- 
tain William  Robert  Chaplin,  of  the  Trinity  House,  London, 
a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society: 

Nehemiah  Bourne 

IN  the  year  16 1 1 there  was  born  in  the  then  hamlet  of  Wapping,  on 
the  Thames-side,  one  of  the  early  Puritans.  He  was  to  become  a 
prominent  merchant  and  shipbuilder  of  Boston,  not  then  founded, 
afterwards  to  return  to  England  to  fight  for  the  Parliamentary  cause  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  turn  he  became  a major  in  the  land  forces,  a captain 
at  sea  in  the  Parliamentary  ships,  a rear  admiral  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
later  a commissioner  of  the  navy,  and,  after  the  Restoration,  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  from  which  he  afterwards  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  Massachusetts,  after  an  eventful  career  during  a stirring  period 
in  the  history  of  both  England  and  Massachusetts.  Finally  he  returned 
to  his  native  London  and  ended  his  days  as  a merchant  there,  trading  to 
the  New  England  states. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bourne  family  and  their  friends  is  in- 
tended to  record  their  part  in  the  early  life  of  New  England,  as  well  as 
their  membership  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  associations  therewith  through 
intermarriage  with  their  maritime  friends. 

^ Printed  in  The  Ne<iv  England  Quarterly^  xxvii  (1954),  53-74. 
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Two  generations  of  the  Bourne  family,  before  Nehemiah,  will  be 
noted,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  descended  from  Bartholomew 
Bourne,  of  Sharsted,  in  the  parish  of  Dodington,  County  Kent,  who, 
with  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  Visitation  oj  Kenty  i S74y  ^^nd  Ber- 
rfs  Visitation  oj  Kent y 16 IQ  (Harleian  Society’s  Publications),  where  the 
names  of  Bartholomew,  Robert  and  John  are  found,  and  which  recur 
again  and  again  in  Nehemiah  Bourne’s  family.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
he  was  a collateral  descendant  of  William  Bourne  of  Gravesend  who  died 
in  1583. 

William  Bourne  was  an  ‘‘Innholder”  of  that  place  and  Gunner  of 
Gravesend  Fort,  and  afterwards  Portreve,  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
town.  He  was  also  a mathematician,  and  compiled,  in  1573,  A Regi- 
ment oj  the  Sea:  conteyning  Rules y Mathematical  Experience y and  Perject 
Knowledge  oj  Navigation  for  all  Coasts  and  Countreys:  most  needjull  for  all 
Seaj airing  Meny  Pilots y Mariners y and  Merchants  etc.  as  well  as  many  other 
works.  One  of  these,  in  1587,  contains  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
mention  in  our  language  of  a ship’s  log  and  line.  Another  of  his  inventions, 
long  before  its  time,  was  “a  Boate  to  goe  without  Oares  or  Sayle,  by  the 
placing  of  certaine  Wheels  on  the  outside  of  the  Boate.” 

He  was  a self-taught  genius  who,  although  he  had  mastered  mathe- 
matics, as  then  understood,  did  not  always  succeed  in  setting  forth  his  ac- 
quired knowledge  in  fairly  good  English.  The  pious  sentiments,  set  out  in 
his  writings,  are  characteristic  of  Nehemiah  Bourne  a century  later.  In  his 
will  he  desired  that  his  children  should  be  “set  to  schole,  whereby  that 
they  may  have  some  facultie  to  live.”  Some  of  his  original  manuscripts 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  were  at  this  time,  and  later,  other  Bournes  in  several  parishes  in 
London,  and  the  Nicholas  Bourne  who  married  Anne  Mason  at  St. 
Benet’s,  Gracechurch  Street,  27  December  1577  (Parish  Register)  is  even 
more  likely  to  have  been  a direct  antecedent.  He,  too,  was  an  innholder, 
and,  as  hereafter  related,  Nehemiah  Bourne  inherited  an  inn  in  Grace- 
church  Street  in  the  above  parish  which  was  in  the  family  for  at  least 
three  generations.  A Nicholas  Bourne  in  the  next  generation,  probably  a 
son  of  the  above,  was  a doctor  (cherurgeon)  in  the  hamlet  of  Wapping, 
where  Nehemiah  Bourne  was  born.  Contemporary  with  the  above,  there 
was  a Bourne,  a mariner,  in  Stepney  (19  February  1588,  John  Bourne 
and  Agnes  Robinson,  Marriage  Reg.  St.  Dunstan^Sy  Stepney). 

However,  two  generations  before  Nehemiah  Bourne  are  clearly  to  be 
traced.  In  the  Principal  Prerogative  Court,  London,  is  the  will  of  John 
Bourne,  the  elder,  citizen  and  white  baker,  of  London,  proved  26  June 
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1 6 10,  who  had  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower;  he 
seems  to  have  died  at  a great  age,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine’s.  His  bequests  included  an  annuity  of  £5 
to  the  poor  of  St.  Katherine’s,  to  be  bestowed  in  bread,  a not  uncommon 
form  of  bequest  at  this  period. 

The  church  referred  to  was  situated  just  eastward  of  the  Tower  of 
London;  the  Hospital  to  which  it  was  attached  in  earlier  times  having 
been  founded  by  Queen  Matilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen  (1135— 1154). 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  there  existed,  in  1633,  according  to 
Stowe’s  RemaineSy  the  following  inscription:  ‘‘The  gift  of  Master  John 
Bourne,  being  five  pounds  per  annum  to  be  distributed  in  Bread  amongst 
the  poore  of  the  Precinct,  beganne  the  10  day  of  May  Anno  Dom.  1609, 
to  be  continued  unto  them  for  forty  years  following.” 

The  church  was  not  a large  or  important  one,  but  was  a memorial  of 
more  than  local  interest  as  it  was  the  personal  property  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  and  as  such  escaped  the  fate  of  the  monastic  establishments 
when  Henry  VIII  carried  out  his  ruthless  policy  of  confiscation.  The  site 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Katherine’s,  some  twenty-three  acres,  the  church,  hos- 
pital, and  over  twelve  hundred  houses  were  acquired  and  demolished  in 
1824  for  the  construction  of  St.  Katherine’s  Dock. 

John  Bourne  speaks  of  his  plate,  and  money,  leaves  legacies  to  several 
servants,  and  a piece  of  gold  to  his  friend  John  Skynner,  of  Leigh,  Essex, 
mariner,  who  was  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  named  in 
their  then  new  Charter,  granted  by  James  I in  1604,  and  to  whom,  by 
inference,  John  Bourne  appears  to  have  been  related.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  wife,  conditionally,  some  houses  and  leases,  and  describes  the  same, 
as  well  as  his  house  at  Wapping  and  his  “dwelling  house  situate  within 
the  Precincts  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherines.” 

He  had  three  sons,  John,  Robert  and  Bartholomew.  John,  the  eldest, 
was  a mariner  and  is  described  as  of  Wapping;  he  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Harris,  of  Leigh,  mariner.  The  family  of  Harris  were 
amongst  the  Leigh  mariners  who  for  so  long  predominated  at  the  Trinity 
House,  many  of  whom,  with  the  increase  in  shipbuilding  and  commerce 
nearer  London,  removed  to  Stepney,  Wapping  and  other  Thames-side 
parishes.  Richard  Harris,  who  died  in  1607,  is  probably  the  Captain  Harris 
of  Leigh,  who  served  with  Drake  in  the  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  Leigh  Churchyard,  almost  obliterated,  re- 
cords that  he  was  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  deciphered,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

John  Bourne  inherited  from  his  father  some  houses  in  Wapping  and 
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in  London,  including  one  “called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of  the  Pewter 
Platter,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  London,”  for  his  life,  and  then  to  his 
brother  Robert.  John  Bourne  died  in  i6i8,  leaving  two  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth and  Jane.  Elizabeth  married  William  Harris,  of  Wapping,  mari- 
ner, son  of  William  Harris,  of  Leigh,  also  a mariner.  William  Harris, 
senior  (evidently  a brother  of  the  before-mentioned  Richard),  who  was 
a Warden  of  Trinity  House  in  1587,  died  in  1592,  at  which  time  he  was 
described  as  of  Wapping,  County  Middlesex,  and  Milton  Shore  (near 
Leigh),  County  Essex.  His  widow,  Dorothy,  married  secondly,  28  March 
1595,  Rowland  Coytmore,  of  Wapping,  mariner,  as  hereafter  related. 

William  Harris,  junior,  at  this  time  was  on  a voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, and  either  did  not  survive  the  voyage  or  died  soon  after,  as  his  widow 
married  Brian  Harrison,^  of  Wapping,  mariner,  who  thus  became  re- 
lated to  Nehemiah  Bourne,  and  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
later.  Bartholomew,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Bourne,  senior,  inherited 
“all  the  implements  incident  and  belonging  to  the  trade  of  a baker” ; his 
career  is  obscure,  but  in  the  Wapping  parish  registers  he  is  described  as  a 
mariner. 

The  second  son,  Robert  Bourne,  the  father  of  Nehemiah  Bourne,  was 
a shipwright  (shipbuilder)  at  Wapping.  He  was  a prominent  person  in 
the  hamlet,  and  together  with  Rowland  Coytmore,  Thomas  Gray  (who 
describes  himself  as  a kinsman  of  Robert  Bourne)  and  several  other  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  procured  the  church  of  St.  John’s,  Wapping, 
as  a chapel  under  St.  Mary  Matfellon,  Whitechapel.  It  cost  £1,600  to 
build  (equal  to  at  least  between  £20,000  and  £30,000  in  present-day 
value),  the  money  being  subscribed  by  the  merchants,  mariners,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  7 July  1617;  Rowland  Coytmore  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  churchwardens.  The  original  church  stood  for  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  years,  as  in  1769  it  was  referred  to  as  having  “lately  been  rebuilt.” 
St.  John’s  was  one  of  the  many  London  churches  destroyed  in  the  Ger- 
man air  raids  in  1940,  nothing  being  left  but  a much-damaged  tower. 

Robert  Bourne,  shipwright,  died  in  1625  (“16  June  1625,  Robert 
Bourne,”  Bur.  Reg.  oj  St.  John^s,  W affmg) . His  estate,  which  principally 
consisted  of  some  houses  “within  the  Precincts  of  St.  Katherines,  near  the 
Tower  of  London,”  inherited  from  his  father,  and  the  house  called  the 
“Pewter  Platter”  which  came  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  John; 

^ “Brian  Harrison,  Mariner,  and  Elizabeth  Harris,  widow  of  William  Harris, 
Mariner,  late  of  St.  Marys,  White  Chapel,  18  Feb.  1620.”  Chester’s  Marriage  Reg- 
isters y edit.  Joseph  Foster. 
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some  land  at  Hockley,  in  Essex,  probably  inherited  from  Leigh  relatives, 
and  the  “Bell  House’’  and  his  dockyard  at  Wapping  were  left  to  his  wife, 
Mary,  conditionally,  for  her  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  five  children, 
Nehemiah,  John,  Martha,  Mary  and  Ruth,  and  provision  was  made  for 
educating  and  supporting  them  until  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  respectively. 

He  desired  that  his  eldest  son,  Nehemiah,  “whom  I will  shall  be  a 
scholar  and  brought  up  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  if  God  shall  fit 
him  with  gifts  in  that  behalf,”  should  inherit  the  “Pewter  Platter”  in 
Gracechurch  Street  and  the  land  at  Hockley,  in  Essex,  and  that  his  sec- 
ond son,  John,  should  have  the  Bell  House  and  dockyard  at  Wapping. 
Bequests  were  made  to  each  of  his  three  daughters  when  they  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  respectively,  or  upon  their  marriage,  and  some  rela- 
tives are  mentioned,  including  Elizabeth  Harrison  (lately  the  widow  of 
William  Harris),  the  wife  of  the  before-mentioned  Captain  Brian  Harri- 
son. Captain  Rowland  Coytmore  is  appointed  overseer  and  executor  of 
his  will,  and  is  asked  to  advise  and  assist  his  widow. 

The  Bell  House  and  dockyard  may  have  been  built  by  Robert  Bourne 
or  his  ancestors,  and  possibly  the  oldest  shipyard  in  Wapping.  It  survived 
for  two  hundred  years  and  became  a prominent,  if  not  a large  and  im- 
portant one,  as  it  is  shown  on  many  old  maps  of  the  river  and  parish  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  disappeared  when  much 
of  the  area  was  acquired  for  building  the  London  Docks,  opened  in  1805. 
By  comparing  old  maps  with  those  published  after  building  the  London 
Docks  it  is  seen  that  the  old  Bell  Dockyard  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Wapping  Basin  entrance  to  the  docks. 

Mary  Bourne,  Robert’s  widow,  soon  afterwards  remarried  to  one  Peter 
Whare,^  also  a shipbuilder  of  the  parish,  who  died  only  two  years  later,® 
and  she  was  still  a widow  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1630.^  The  family 
shipyard  at  this  time  was  leased  to  her  son-in-law,  John  Hoxton,  and  to 
John  Taylor,  both  master  shipwrights.  The  latter  was  probably  the  John 
Taylor  who  later  became  a prominent  shipbuilder  and  in  Cromwell’s  time 
built  the  Lijudofiy  which  was  accidentally  blown  up  off  the  Nore  in  1665 
with  considerable  loss  of  life.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  by  King 
Charles  to  build  her  successor,  the  Loyal  London. 

Mary  Bourne,  or  rather  Mary  Whare,  had  evidently  been  well  ad- 

2 “3  Dec.  1626.  Peter  Whare  and  Mary  Bourne.”  Marriage  Reg.  of  St.  John^Sy 
Waffing. 

^ “22  July  1628.  Peter  Whare.”  Burial  Reg.  of  St.  JohrBsy  Waffing. 

^ “22  Sept.  1630.  Mary,  wife  of  Peter  Whare.”  Burial  Reg.  of  St.  JohrBsy  Waffing. 
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vised  and  assisted,  and  in  consequence  had  added  to  the  family  fortune  and 
^vas  able  to  bequeath  to  her  son,  Nehemiah,  “all  the  returns  of  an  adven- 
ture sent  over  to  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden,”  and  to  John,  as  well  as  her  in- 
terest in  the  dock  and  shipyard,  a row  of  houses  at  Wapping,  and  also  to 
make  further  provision  for  her  three  daughters.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
her  family  by  Robert  Bourne  were  still  under  age — Nehemiah  was  born 
in  161 1 ; the  year  of  the  next  two  is  not  recorded,  but  the  two  youngest 
who  were  born  after  the  building  of  St.  John’s  Church,  were  baptized 
there:  Ruth®  in  i6i8  and  John®  in  1620. 

Martha,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Bourne,  married  at  Wapping 
in  July,  1627,  the  before-mentioned  John  Hoxton,  shipwright,  of  that 
parish,  and  son  of  Reynold  Hoxton,  also  a shipwright.  The  Hoxton  fami- 
ly are  said  to  have  come  from  a Suffolk  family,  and  were  probably  one 
of  the  Suffolk  shipbuilders  who  had  migrated  to  the  Thames-side  during 
the  previous  half  century.  She  died  in  Wapping  in  1641,  and  John  Hoxton 
subsequently  removed  to  Stepney,  where  he  became  a prominent  mer- 
chant, a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a churchwarden  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Stepney,  from  1648  to  1661.  As  a member  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gation at  Stepney  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  Nonconformity  contro- 
versy, in  which  Stepney  and  Wapping  were  always  in  the  forefront.  He 
is  probably  the  John  Hoxton  who  was  buried  at  Stepney,  13  September 
1670  (Stefney  Parish  Registers).  Other  members  of  the  Hoxton  family 
will  be  referred  to.  Ruth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Bourne,  mar- 
ried at  Wapping,  7 January  1636,  “Peter  Senthill,  parson  of  Ovington 
in  Essex  and  Ruth  Bourne  of  Wapping  in  Middlesex”  ( Mar.  Reg.  oj  St. 
John* s ) . 

Before  continuing  with  the  narrative  of  the  Bourne  family  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  something  of  Rowland  Coytmore,  the  executor  of  the  will  of 
Robert  Bourne  and  adviser  to  his  widow,  as  well  as  of  several  others 
whose  names  occur  in  connection  with  the  career  of  Nehemiah  Bourne. 
Rowland  Coytmore  is  said  to  have  been  of  Welsh  descent,  and  of  the 
family  of  Coetmor,  of  Caernarvon,  whose  arms  his  descendants  used. 
In  the  contemporary  records  his  name  is  variously  spelled  Quatmore, 
Quaytmore,  Coitmore,  and  Coytmore — such  variations  in  the  spelling 
of  names  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time — but  the  last  mentioned  was 
the  more  general  and  as  used  by  his  descendants. 

He  resided  in  Wapping  where,  for  many  years,  he  was  one  of  the 

® “6  Dec.  1618,  Ruth,  dau.  of  Robert  Bourne  and  Mary.”  Baftismal  Reg.  of  St. 
John^s. 

® “14  Nov.  1620,  John,  son  of  Robert  Bourne  & Mary.”  Waffing. 
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leading  inhabitants.  His  relationship  to  the  Bourne  family — he  is  men- 
tioned as  a kinsman — probably  refers  to  his  connection  with  them  by  his 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  William  Harris,  senior.  He  was  a mariner  and 
merchant  of  wide  interests,  and  was  one  of  the  grantees  named  in  the 
Second  Charter  of  Virginia,  23  May  1609,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  his  early  sea  service  had  been  with  the  pioneers  in  the  Virginia 
trade.  However,  the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  soon 
opened  up  large  possibilities  in  maritime  adventure,  and  about  the  year 
1617  he  commanded  the  Royal  James  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  James 
Royal)  to  Surat.  It  seems  to  have  been  a long  voyage,  accounts  of  it  are 
meager,  but  in  any  case  are  not  relevant;  however,  there  is  one  incident 
of  interest — a letter  dated  i March  1618  from  India  and  signed  by  Row- 
land Coytmore,  master  of  the  Royal  James,  which  took  nearly  a year  to 
reach  England,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  East 
India  Company  on  23  February  1619,  informing  them  of  a voluntary 
contribution  on  board  the  ship  of  upwards  of  £180  towards  building  the 
new  chapel  at  Wapping.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  times  this 
amount  in  present-day  values,  and  therefore  could  hardly  have  been 
subscribed  by  the  ship’s  company,  and  must  have  been  largely  contributed 
to  by  the  merchants,  who  evidently  were  Wapping  and  Stepney  men, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  interested.  The  building  of  this 
church  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  the  above  incident  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  aroused  therein. 

The  Royal  James  returned  at  the  end  of  1619,  the  first  herald  of  her 
arrival,  with  other  ships  from  India,  being  a letter  received  in  November 
from  Captain  Coytmore,  then  lying  in  Scilly  Roads,  weatherbound,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  their  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  and  asking  for  pro- 
visions, extra  anchors,  ropes,  etc.,  to  be  sent  to  them.  It  does  not  appear 
from  any  records  that  Captain  Coytmore  went  to  sea  again,  and  he 
probably  retired  on  the  proceeds  of  arduous  but  successful  voyages.  From 
a passing  reference  it  seems  that  he  had  been  wounded  during  the  voyage 
to  India  “in  fights  with  the  Hollanders.” 

Rowland  Coytmore  was  an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House  from 
1613,^  possibly  earlier,  and  at  his  death  in  1626  was  a generous  benefactor 
to  their  funds.  According  to  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney, 
he  married  there,  13  January  1591,  Christian  Haynes.  Her  death  is  not 
recorded  in  that  parish,  but  on  28  March  1595  he  married  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Whitechapel,  Dorothy  Harris,  widow  of  the  before-mentioned  William 

There  are  no  Trinity  House  records  prior  to  1660,  and  this  date  is  taken  from  a 
reference  in  the  State  Papers. 
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Harris,  senior,  of  Wapping  and  Milton  Shore,  Leigh.  Two  daughters  of 
this  second  marriage,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  were  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Whitechapel,  the  former  on  25  February  1596. 

He  married  thirdly,  apparently  at  Harwich,  Essex,  on  23  December 
1610,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Miles,  yeoman,  of  Sutton,  Suffolk, 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Gray,  mariner,  of  Harv/ich,  who  died  in  1607. 
The  parish  registers  of  Harwich  contain  so  many  Grays  that  there  is  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  their  line  of  descent,  but  it  seems  that  Thomas 
Gray  was  either  a son  or  a collateral  descendant  of  the  Thomas  Gray  of 
Harwich  who  was  master  of  Drake’s  flagship  against  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  was  Master  of  Trinity  House  in  1582,  as  he  signs  himself  as 
such  “on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  corporate  of  the  Trinity  House,”  in 
a petition  to  the  Crown  concerning  pilotage  {Lansdowne  MSS,  British 
Museum). 

Of  the  family  of  Thomas  Gray  of  Harwich  and  his  wife,  Katherine, 
a son,  Thomas,  and  three  daughters,  Susan,  Parnell,  and  Katherine,  the 
three  latter  being  quite  young  in  1610  when  they  removed  to  Wapping, 
only  Thom.as  and  Katherine  are  of  any  interest  here.®  Thomas  Gray, 
like  his  forebears,  became  a mariner;  he  died  in  1627  leaving  his  modest 
estate  to  his  sisters,  but  apart  from  his  relationship  to  Captain  Rowland 
Coytmore  there  is  nothing  of  note  concerning  him.  Katherine,  born  about 
1604,  married  Thomas  Graves,  of  Wapping,  a mariner  whose  later 
career  was  closely  associated  with  that  of  Nehemiah  Bourne,  both  in 
New  England  and  again  in  their  native  country  during  the  First  Dutch 
War,  which  will  be  more  particularly  related  hereafter. 

Rowland  Coytmore  died  in  1626;  he  had  acquired  an  ample  estate 
from  his  various  mercantile  adventures  which  he  divided  between  his 
wife,  Katherine,  their  son,  Thomas  (who,  as  noted  above,  died  a year 
later),  and  his  daughters  by  his  earlier  marriages;  he  remembered  the 
poor  seamen  and  their  widows  dependent  upon  the  Trinity  House,  of 
which  he  had  been  a prominent  member,  and  also  the  poor  of  the  hamlet 
of  Wapping,  and  made  Thomas  Gray,  junior,  and  his  son-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Rainsborough,  also  of  Wapping,  mariner,  his  executors  and  overseers 
of  his  will.  His  son,  Thomas,  followed  his  father’s  profession  and  became 
a mariner,  and  married  at  Wapping,  on  24  June  1635,  Martha,  eldest 


® Except  that  Parnell  Gray  married  William  Parker,  a merchant  in  London : “5 
Aug-.  1622,  William  Parker  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  London,  and  Parnell  Gray  of 
this  hamlet,  single-woman  (Mar.  Reg.  of  St.  John^Sj  Waffing).^^  He  died  before 
1626,  and  she  married,  secondly,  1.  Nowell,  merchant,  a prominent  settler  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  went  out  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  fleet  in  1630,  and  settled  at 
Charlestown. 
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daughter  of  William  Rainsborough.  Their  daughter  Katherine  was  born 
in  the  following  April  and  buried  at  Wapping  in  the  same  month;  and 
in  the  same  year,  he  and  his  wife  as  well  as  his  stepmother,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Gray,  senior,  and  of  Rowland  Coytmore,  migrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  will  be  occasion  to  meet  him  again. 

This  introduces  the  family  of  Rainsborough  who,  although  better 
known  to  history,  must  be  noted  at  some  length  in  order  that  their  as- 
sociation with  Nehemiah  Bourne  may  be  more  clearly  seen.  Thomas 
Rainsborough,  latterly  of  East  Greenwich  (died  1623),  but  some  time 
of  Whitechapel  where  he  was  married  (Thomas  Rainborow  and  Martha 
Moole,  II  November  1582.  Reg.  oj  St.  Marfsy  Whitechapel)  and  where 
his  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  baptized;  of  these  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  eldest  son,  William,  baptized  at  White- 
chapel, II  June  1587. 

William  Rainsborough  was  brought  up  to  the  sea  service  and  through- 
out his  life  resided  at  Wapping.  The  principal  events  of  his  interesting 
career  and  his  relationships  only  are  relevant.  In  1626  he  was  master 
and  part  owner  of  the  Sampon,  a heavily  armed  vessel,  apparently  em- 
ployed in  the  Levant  trade,  but  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
A few  years  later  he  seems  to  have  been  accounted  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  capable  seamen,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  maritime  matters.  In  1632  he  was  associated 
with  several  other  prominent  mariners  on  a commission  for  manning 
the  King’s  ships,  and,  later,  on  an  enquiry  into  the  defects  of  the  ships 
and  the  faulty  administration  of  the  Navy.  He  was  an  Elder  Brother  of 
the  Trinity  House,  apparently  from  1625,  but  for  certain  in  1628. 

In  1637  Rainsborough  commanded  a squadron  of  ships  sent  out  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  suppress  the  Algerian  pirates  and  sea  rovers  of 
Sallee,  who  were  said  to  have  taken  some  two  thousand  captives  within 
the  previous  two  years,  and  had  become  so  bold  that  it  was  feared  that 
seamen  would  no  longer  go  to  sea.  The  ships  blockaded  Sallee  and  finally 
brought  the  Moors  to  terms,  thus  releasing  some  hundreds  of  captives. 

In  1640  he  was  one  of  the  two  members  for  Aldeborough,  Suffolk, 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  the  other  being  Squire  Bence,®  a merchant  of 
that  town,  who  was  for  many  years  a Younger  Brother  of  Trinity  House. 
A brother  of  the  latter,  Alexander  Bence,  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  1660,  just  before 

^ His  name  appears  in  a list  of  the  Younger  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  dated  1628, 
which  is  amongst  the  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  family  of  Bence 
were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Aldeborough  for  several  generations. 
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the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Both  Alexander  and  Squire^  Bence  were 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War;  they  were  prominent 
merchants  and  adventurers  in  the  American  and  West  Indian  trade,  as 
well  as  owners  of  privateers.  They  both  appear  to  have  resided  in  Wap- 
ping  at  some  time,  as  their  names  are  found  in  the  parish  registers  there, 
and  at  the  time  of  Rainsborough’s  death.  Squire  Bence  was  living  in  one 
of  his  houses. 

William  Rainsborough  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Reynold  and 
Joane  Hoxton,  and  sister  of  the  John  Hoxton  who  married  Martha,  sis- 
ter of  Nehemiah  Bourne,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  he  had  been  married 
previously,  to  a daughter  of  Rowland  Coytmore  (by  his  earlier  marriage), 
as  the  latter  speaks  of  Rainsborough  as  his  son-in-law.  Rainsborough  died 
and  was  buried  at  Wapping  on  19  February  1642,  his  wife  Judith  having 
been  buried  there  3 March  1638.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  for  some  fifteen  years  and,  like 
many  others,  left  a legacy  in  perpetuity  for  the  poor  seamen  in  the  care 
of  the  corporation.  Of  his  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  some  of  whom 
were  baptized  at  Whitechapel  and  the  others  at  Wapping,  only  his  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  and  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  are  of  interest  here.^ 

Thomas  Rainsborough  followed  the  family  tradition  and  went  to  sea, 
although  he  is  better  known  to  history  by  his  military  rank  as  Colonel 
Rainsborough.  He  probably  went  first  in  the  merchant  ships  in  which  his 
father  was  interested,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  served  in 
the  Parliamentary  fleet  and  is  mentioned  as  commander  of  the  Swallmv, 
of  34  guns,  in  1643,  which  captured  a ship  conveying  reinforcements  to 
the  King.  He  assisted  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  defense  of  Hull,  at  which  time 
he  is  described  as  Colonel  Rainsborough  and  was  now  definitely  entered 
in  the  land  service.  He  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby  and  at  the  siege  of 
Bristol;  after  the  capitulation  of  Oxford  he  besieged  Worcester  and  was 
recommended  by  Fairfax  to  be  made  governor  of  that  city. 

In  1646  he  entered  Parliament  for  Droitwich.  In  the  political  discus- 
sions held  in  the  Council  of  the  Army  he  was  leader  of  the  republican 
section  among  the  officers  and  opposed  any  further  negotiations  with  the 
King.  The  “honest  men  of  England,”  he  argued,  “had  fought  for  their 
liberties,  and  at  any  risk  it  was  the  duty  of  the  army  to  secure  them  those 
liberties.”  In  September,  1647,  was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  or- 


^ Squire  was  a family  name  and  had  formerly  been  spelt  Squeir. 

^ Except  to  add  that  his  second  daughter,  Judith,  baptized  at  Wapping  14  Septem- 
ber 1624,  married  Stephen  Winthrop  (born  March,  1619),  son  of  Governor  John 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts. 
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dered  to  take  command  of  the  ships  for  the  winter  guard,  but  his  political 
escapades  hindered  his  employment,  and  in  December  the  House  of  Com- 
mons negatived  the  proposal  to  send  him  to  sea. 

This,  however,  was  reversed  soon  after,  and  on  i January  1648  he 
proceeded  to  his  command,  but  his  vice-admiralship  lasted  only  five 
months.  He  was  accused  of  being  “rough  and  imperious,”  and  was  un- 
popular for  having  deserted  the  sea  for  the  land  service.  Parliament  in 
the  meantime  having  appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, Rainsborough  returned  to  his  employment  in  the  army.  He  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Colchester,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  in 
command  of  the  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle.  A party  of  the  Cavaliers  made 
their  way  through  the  besiegers  and  surprised  Rainsborough  in  his  quar- 
ters at  Doncaster  and  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner.  In  the  struggle  he 
was  mortally  wounded  and  died  on  29  October.  He  was  buried  at  Wap- 
ping  on  14  November  1648,  his  funeral  being  marked  by  a great  public 
demonstration  demanding  vengeance  on  the  Royalists. 

Martha,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Rainsborough,  who  was  bap- 
tized at  Whitechapel  20  April  1617,  married  at  Wapping,^  24  June 
1635,  Thomas  Coytmore,  the  son  of  Captain  Rowland  Coytmore  by  his 
third  wife,  Katherine  (widow  of  Thomas  Gray  of  Harwich),  and  in 
the  following  year  they  went  out  to  Massachusetts.  Katherine  Coytmore, 
twice  a widow,  went  with  them,  and  died  in  New  England  a few  years 
later.  Thomas  Coytmore’s  association  with  Nehemiah  Bourne  in  New 
England  will  be  more  particularly  related. 

One  more.  Captain  Brian  Harrison,  requires  some  notice  here.  Captain 
Harrison  was  born  at  Sedgfields,  County  Durham,  but  from  his  associ- 
ations in  shipping  he  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  family  of  Harrison, 
all  mariners,  who  are  mentioned  as  of  Leigh  and  Wapping.  His  marriage 
on  18  February  1620  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Harris,  junior,  has 
already  been  noted,  and  he  then  became  a cousin  of  Nehemiah  Bourne. 
Elizabeth  Harrison  did  not  long  survive,  as  the  Register  oj  St.  Johr^s  re- 
cords her  burial  there  on  9 August  1625.^  He  married  again,  where  is  not 
stated,  Susanna,  widow  of  one  James  Carter,  of  Wapping,  late  master 
of  the  ship  Anne  of  London,  with  whom  Harrison  had  been  part  owner 
of  ships  in  the  Virginia  trade. 

In  May,  1630,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  granted  a 

^ “24  June  1635,  Thomas  Coytmore  and  Martha  Rainborowe,  both  of  this  hamlet.” 
Mar.  Reg.  of  St.  John’s,  Waffing. 

^ “A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  baptised  3 Feb.  1622,  was  buried  at  Wapping  on  21  Sept. 
1625.” 
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warrant  for  issuing  letters  of  marque  to  Captain  Brian  Harrison  and  oth- 
ers, owners  of  the  Unkorrij  of  London,  the  ship  to  be  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Brian  Harrison.  Harrison  was  a personal  friend  of  William  Rains- 
borough,  and  by  inference  it  seems  that  he  had  at  some  time  commanded 
one  of  Rainsborough’s  ships.  When,  in  1637,  Rainsborough  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  squadron  sent  out  to  suppress  the  Algerian  pirates  he 
petitioned  the  Admiralty  for  Captain  Harrison  to  have  command  of  one 
of  his  ships  {Cal.  State  Papers.  Dom.  15  January  1637).  The  other  ap- 
pointments would  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent  Rainsborough^s 
choice,  as  two  of  the  smaller  ships  of  the  fleet  were  commanded  by  Wap- 
ping  men.  Captain  Thomas  White  and  Captain  Edmund  Seaman,  who, 
years  later,  were  to  become  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  the 
former  1660  to  1675,  and  the  latter  from  1665  to  1672. 

Harrison  commanded  the  HerculeSy  of  London,  evidently  a hired  mer- 
chant ship  and  probably  the  one  of  that  name  which  had  been  employed 
in  carrying  settlers  to  New  England,  and  was  appointed  rear  admiral  of 
the  squadron.  Early  in  September  of  that  year  he  arrived  at  Falmouth  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  ships,  bringing  the  first  news  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  In  1650  Captain  Harrison  commanded  the  Rainbow  in 
the  fleet  under  Richard  Deane,  and  if  a hired  ship,  probably  the  one  of 
that  name  formerly  owned  by  Thomas  Gray,  William  Rainsborough  and 
other  relatives.  Rainsborough  was  now  dead  but  his  share  in  the  Rainbow 
had  been  bequeathed  to  his  son. 

In  1653  Harrison  still  had  a share  in  the  Unicorny  as  there  is  a refer- 
ence in  the  State  Papers  to  a petition  by  him  to  the  Council  of  State  con- 
cerning her,  which  in  June  of  that  year  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  some  time,  probably  between  1640  and  1649, 
was  elected  an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House,  but  evidently  was  one  of 
the  members  proscribed  by  the  Act  of  January,  1649,  relating  to  the 
Trinity  House,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  again  until  1659,  when  to- 
gether with  other  former  members  of  the  Corporation  he  was  prominent 
in  the  re-establishment  under  its  former  charter  and  was  re-elected  an 
Elder  Brother  at  the  Restoration.  He  acquired  from  Nehemiah  Bourne, 
probably  when  the  latter  went  to  New  England,  the  house  called  the 
“Pewter  Platter,”  and  his  ownership  thereof  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  later. 

Having  thus  introduced  a number  of  people  whose  names  recur  from 
time  to  time,  we  can  now  return  to  Nehemiah  Bourne  and  his  family. 
He  was  born  in  161 1 and  therefore  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  Although  Robert  Bourne  had  desired  that 
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his  eldest  son  should  eventually  go  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
son  evidently  cared  more  for  his  father’s  trade  than  for  his  father’s  wishes, 
and  followed  in  his  footsteps  as  a shipbuilder.  We  may  suppose  that  he 
learned  his  trade  at  the  family  shipyard  at  Wapping  and  became  a master 
shipwright  at  an  early  age. 

Bourne  married  very  young,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  to  Han- 
nah Earning;  she  being  about  seventeen  years  old.  The  entry  in  the 
Parish  Register  oj  St.  Dunstan^s,  Stepney,  is:  “l8th  January  1630,  Nehemiah 
Bourne  of  Wapping  in  Whitechapel,  Shipwright,  and  Hannah  Earning 
of  Limehouse,®  Maid.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Earning  of 
Stepney,  a merchant  and  mariner.  A son  of  the  latter,  also  named  An- 
thony, followed  the  same  profession,  traded  to  New  England  and,  by  in- 
ference, afterwards  commanded  one  of  Bourne’s  ships.  He  later  served 
with  Bourne  in  the  Dutch  War  and  must  be  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  war. 

Nehemiah  Bourne  had  two  sons  born  in  England;  the  Registers  oj  St. 
John^s  recording  that  the  first  Avas  born  12  July  1635,  baptized  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  buried  on  15  December  of  that  year; 
and  the  second  baptized  at  the  same  church  i March  1637  and  buried  20 
September  1638. 

The  only  reference  to  him  during  the  next  few  years  which  can  be 
traced  is  in  the  High  Court  oj  Admiralty  Examinations  i6^y,  where  he  is 
described  as  a master  shipwright  of  Wapping,  aged  25,  when,  on  10  June 
1637,  he  gave  evidence  of  having  raised  and  repaired  a Dutch  vessel,  the 
Caulkman,  which  had  been  sunk  off  Wapping  by  having  been  holed  by  the 
anchor  of  the  Salutation,  William  Haddock,  of  Leigh,  owner  and  master. 

The  Haddock  family  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  merchant 
mariners  of  Leigh,  and  later  generations  were  distinguished  naval  officers. 
With  the  decline  of  Leigh  as  a port  they  had,  with  many  others,  removed 
to  Stepney  and  Wapping,  now  the  center  of  the  maritime  interests  of  Lon- 
don, but  most  of  them  long  retained  their  connection  with  Leigh.  The 
Haddock  family  had  their  roots  deep  in  the  Trinity  House,  successive 
generations  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  being  members  thereof.  Wil- 
liam Haddock  was  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Corporation  before  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  re-elected  after  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  father  of 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  sometime  Master  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  at  this  time  evidently  residing  in  Wapping  as  the  Parish  Register  re- 
cords the  births  and  deaths  of  his  children ; he  would,  therefore,  be  well 
acquainted  with  Bourne,  but  they  were  to  have  some  stirring  times  to- 
® Limehouse  at  this  time  being  a part  of  the  extensive  Parish  of  Stepney. 
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gether  at  sea  during  the  Dutch  War,  some  fifteen  years  later,  and  after- 
wards to  be  associated  at  the  Trinity  House. 

The  incident  of  the  two  vessels,  Caulkman  and  Salutation^  and  the  rais- 
ing and  repairing  of  the  former  must  have  been  almost  the  last  work  with 
which  Bourne  was  concerned  before  departing  for  New  England,  and 
possibly  at  that  time  making  such  disposition  of  his  estate  as  would  enable 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  homeland,  but  before  following  him 
to  New  England  it  is  necessary  to  describe  at  some  length  both  the  history 
of  his  native  parish  and  the  conditions  of  life  at  that  time,  which  drove  so 
many  of  the  best  of  the  nation’s  manhood  across  the  sea  in  search  of 
freedom. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Stepney,  which  formerly  included  Limehouse, 
Poplar,  Whitechapel  and  the  adjoining  hamlets  of  Blackwall,  Shadwell 
and  Wapping,  owed  its  development  to  the  naval  enterprise  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Deptford,  County  Kent,  rose  into  prominence, 
the  shipyards  eventually  extending  upriver  to  Rotherhithe,  and,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames  some  of  the  more  famous  shipbuilders  laid  out 
their  yards  at  Blackwall,  Poplar  and  Wapping.  As  the  shipbuilding  in- 
creased, Stepney  attracted  to  itself  such  adventurers  as  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Stephen  and  William  Borough,  and  many  others  famous  in  maritime  his- 
tory, and  here,  too,  the  Trinity  House  transferred  from  its  original  home  at 
Deptford,  probably  in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  although  it  always  re- 
tained its  title  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  accordance 
with  the  wording  of  its  charter,  and  here  it  soon  became  a monopoly  of 
the  merchant  mariners  of  Stepney  who  were  largely  prominent  in  the 
chartered  companies,  such  as  the  Virginia  Company,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  others. 

Drawn  to  the  riverside  parishes  also  were  the  prominent  mariners  and 
shipbuilders  of  Leigh,  Woodbridge,  Aldeborough  and  other  Essex  and 
Suffolk  ports  which  from  this  time  began  to  decline.  Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  Stepney  was  the  religious  reform  and  the  growth  of  Puritanism, 
which  had  its  birth  in  East  Anglia,  Leigh  being  foremost  in  the  contro- 
versy; by  1580  it  was  firmly  established  in  Stepney,  although  there  were 
yet  some  years  of  development  before  it  finally  broke  away  from  the  es- 
tablished church. 

Bourne  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers in  the  Mayjlower  in  1620;  the  Mayjlower  was  a Rotherhithe  ship, 
owned  by  four  merchant  mariners  of  that  place,  just  across  the  river 
from  his  own  parish  of  Wapping,  and  most  likely  knew  her  well.  He 
would  also  have  seen  and  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  steady  stream 
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of  adventurers  who  followed  them.  Brought  up  in  an  environment  of 
Puritanism,  which  had  now  spread  far  over  the  southern  counties,  he 
would  have  watched  with  increasing  anxiety  the  growing  political  and 
religious  confusion  of  the  time,  which  were  eventually  to  lead  up  to  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  frequent  persecutions  which  were  creating  in  some  of 
the  best  type  of  craftsmen  and  others  a desire  to  emigrate  to  a land  of 
more  economic  opportunity,  and  freedom  for  the  peculiar  religious  life 
they  wished  to  lead,  and,  incidentally,  wished  to  see  their  neighbors  lead. 

In  1628  King  Charles  I issued,  on  the  advice  of  Laud,  who  became 
Bishop  of  London  in  that  year  and  who,  in  the  following  years  supported 
the  King  in  his  struggle  with  the  Commons,  the  declaration  prefixed  to 
a new  edition  of  the  Articles  printed  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  prohibited 
controversial  preaching.  Laud  holding  it  incumbent  on  him  to  compel 
religious  observance  even  by  those  who  disapproved  of  them.  This  at 
once  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  higher  Puritans  of  his  time,  who 
attacked  him  and  his  system  with  courage,  and  sometimes  scurrilous  bit- 
terness. In  this  same  year  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  friend  and  adviser  to 
the  King,  was  murdered  by  a Puritan  fanatic,  to  the  joy  of  many  of  the 
common  people,  and  Charles,  striving  to  govern  without  the  Parliaments 
that  he  hated,  ended  with  a violent  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  following  year.  No  Parliament  was  held  again  for  eleven  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  steady  migration  continued,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  Bourne’s  friends  had  left  the  country.  The  great  majority  of  the  first 
Anglo-Americans  came  from  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Of  the  thousands  who  had  settled  in  New  England  between  1620 
and  1640  it  has  been  calculated  by  genealogists  that  fifty  per  cent  came 
from  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Herts,  and  another  twenty  per  cent  from  Nor- 
folk, Middlesex  and  Kent.  By  the  early  place  names  in  New  England  it 
would  seem  that  Hampshire  and  Dorset  were  well  represented;  the 
northern  counties  supplied  only  scattered  individuals.  When,  on  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640  and  the  breach  between  the  King 
and  the  Commons,  the  former  oppressions  came  to  an  end,  almost  at 
once  the  emigration  ceased  and  was  not  resumed  until  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  in  1660,  when  the  Puritans  were  again  in  need  of 
a free  land;  or,  as  written  by  Governor  Winthrop  in  1641,  “The  Parlia- 
ment of  England  setting  upon  a general  reformation,  both  of  Church 
and  State  . . . caused  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a new 
world,  so  as  few  came  to  us.” 

However,  1628  was  a long  way  from  1640,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  antagonism  between  the  High  Church  and  those  of  a freer  spirit  had 
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become  more  acute.  In  1628  a group  of  Puritans  had  obtained  from  the 
Council  for  New  England  a grant  of  land  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and 
one  John  Endicott  with  fifty  settlers  sailed  to  join  a smaller  number  al- 
ready there.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  those  interested  in  the  enterprise 
increased  and  in  March,  1629,  granted  a charter  of  incorpora- 

tion under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England. 

One  of  those  who  became  interested  was  John  Winthrop,  of  a family 
long  established  at  Groton  Manor,  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the 
ardent  type  of  Puritan  who  was  destined  to  have  a prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts.  To  earnest  men  of  Winthrop’s  views  England 
was  becoming  a place  no  longer  fit  to  dwell  in.  Although  he  was  not 
amongst  the  first  to  join  the  new  company,  at  their  meeting  in  October, 
1629,  when  plans  for  emigration  on  a large  scale  were  made,  Winthrop 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  “for  his  integritie  and 
sufhciencie.” 

Winthrop  embarked  at  Southampton  on  22  March  1630  in  the  Ara- 
bella, flagship  of  the  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  which  carried  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  passangers,  the  largest  number  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
one  body  up  to  that  time.  The  Arabella,  which  is  described  as  a vessel  of 
380  tons  and  manned  by  a crew  of  fifty-two,  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Massachusetts  Company.  She  was  formerly  the  Eagle,  and  probably  the 
former  East  India  ship  of  that  name  which  had  been  prominent  in  the 
earliest  voyages  of  the  company.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  ships 
hired  under  an  arrangement  to  carry  the  passengers,  apart  from  the  rate 
for  freight,  at  five  pounds  each,  and  to  give  them  ship’s  provisions  of 
“Salt-Beefe,  Porke,  Salt-Fish,  Butter,  Cheese,  Pottage  . . . with  good 
Biskets,  and  Sixe-Shilling  Beere.” 

In  addition  to  the  Arabella,  the  fleet  consisted  of  the  Ambrose,  Jewel, 
Talbot,  Charles,  M ay j lower,  William  and  Francis,  Hofewell,  Whale,  Success, 
and  Trial,  Nothing  is  known  for  certainty  of  these  vessels,  and  names 
which  repeated  endlessly  are  no  sure  guide,®  but  the  Hofewell  was  proba- 
bly the  ship  of  that  name  owned  by  a number  of  merchants,  all  zealous 
Nonconformists  and  afterwards  ardent  supporters  of  Cromwell,  who 
were  also  members  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  appears  from  time  to 
time  in  the  State  Pafers  in  connection  with  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  whose  name  will  recur  in  these  pages. 

The  Whale  was  commanded  by  Captain  Bradd,  of  Leigh.  Thomas 

® Although  the  Mayflo^'er  was  said  to  have  been  the  ship  of  Plymouth  Pilgrims, 
eight  years  before.  (Winthrof^s  Journal),  J.  K.  Hosmer,  1908. 
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Graves,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  mate  of  the  Talbot y 
and  two  years  later  was  in  command  of  the  Whale,  The  William  and 
Francisy  later  a privateer,  was  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Edward 
Johnson,  some  years  afterwards  a Warden  of  Trinity  House,  his  son-in- 
law,  Captain  Lawrence  Moyer,  of  Leigh,  being  an  Elder  Brother  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  staunch  Puritans  and  often  in  trouble  after  the 
Restoration.  These  facts  give  some  clue  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels 
and  suggest  that  the  merchants  from  whom  the  ships  had  been  chartered 
had  more  than  a commercial  interest  in  the  voyage. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  speculate  as  to  whether  some  of  the  ships  may 
have  served  with  Drake  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  There  is  a certain 
significance  concerning  the  Jewel,  now  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas 
Hurlestone,  who  also  was,  later  on,  a Warden  of  Trinity  House  and  for 
a brief  time  before  his  death  in  1665  was  Master  thereof.  Hurlestone 
came  from  Leigh  where  he  was  widely  related  to  other  maritime  fami- 
lies there,  and  as  the  commanders  were  invariably  part  owners  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  she  was  a Leigh  ship — the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
Leigh  ceased  to  be  a port  and  to  own  ships — and  if  so,  she  may  have  been 
the  Jewely  of  Leigh,  one  of  the  merchant  ships  fitted  out  by  the  merchants 
of  London  for  service  in  Drake’s  fleet  in  1588,  at  which  time  she  was 
commanded  first  by  Abraham  Bonner  and  afterwards  by  Henry  Raw- 
lins, both  Leigh  men  who  were  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House. 
The  Leigh  mariners  for  long  had  almost  a vested  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration. 

It  was  only  a little  over  forty  years  since  Drake’s  time,  and  this  was 
not  long  for  the  life  of  a wooden  ship ; admittedly,  the  wooden  ships  had 
extensive  overhauls,  which,  in  earlier  times,  often  meant  almost  recon- 
struction. As  an  instance  of  the  long  life  of  a contemporary  ship,  the  Victory y 
launched  in  1561,  was  Sir  John  Hawkins’  flagship  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Although  “altered  into  a galleon”  in  1586,  and  rebuilt 
as  a larger  ship  in  1610  when  she  was  renamed  Pnnce  Royaly  but  changed 
again  to  Resolution  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  she  remained  in  service 
for  over  a hundred  years.  In  the  First  Dutch  War,  1652—1654,  she 
carried  Blake’s  flag  at  the  Battle  of  the  Kentish  Knock,  in  which  fleet 
Bourne  commanded  a ship.  After  the  Restoration  her  name  was  changed 
once  more  to  Royal  Prince y and  in  the  Second  Dutch  War  carried  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Ayscue’s  flag  in  the  engagement  on  3 June  1666,  when 
she  grounded  on  the  Galloper  Shoal  and  was  burned  by  the  Dutch.  An- 
other, and  equally  famous  Victory y Nelson’s  flagship,  was  a veteran  of 
forty-five  years  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  had  many  years  of 
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service  after  the  French  Wars,  and  although  long  past  sea  service,  she  was 
over  a hundred  and  seventy  years  old  when  she  was  finally  moved  into  a 
permanent  land  berth. 

John  Winthrop’s  fleet  was  delayed  oflF  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  wait- 
ing for  several  of  the  ships  still  detained  at  Southampton.  For  the  seamen, 
the  period  of  idleness  was  made  bearable  for  the  godly  by  a fast  on  Fri- 
day, and  by  the  ungodly  by  tapping  a “rundlet  of  strong  Waters’’  (a 
small  barrel),  and  making  merry  on  the  stolen  spirits.  For  this  they  were 
first  “laid  in  bolts”  and  then  “whipped  in  the  morning”  and  kept  on  bread 
and  v/ater.  Whilst  riding  oflF  Yarmouth  they  entertained  to  breakfast,  on 
6 April,  Captain  Burleigh,  Captain  of  Yarmouth  Castle,  “a  grave  comely 
gentleman,  and  of  great  age ; he  was  an  old  sea  Captain  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  and  being  taken  at  sea,  had  been  kept  a prisoner  in  Spain  for 
three  years.” 

The  fleet  sailed  from  the  Solent  on  8 April  and  after  a passage  of  sixty- 
five  days  arrived  at  Salem  on  I2  June,  when  the  promised  land  lay  at 
their  feet.  Almost  simultaneously  with  Winthrop’s  arrival  a smaller  fleet 
with  two  or  three  hundred  passengers  came  in,  and  within  a few  weeks 
another  thousand  arrived  in  several  small  fleets  and  single  ships.  Charles- 
town, heretofore  numbering  barely  three  hundred,  increased  at  a bound 
to  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  may 
well  be  said  to  have  become  established  from  this  time. 

The  departure  of  the  earlier  emigrants  excited  little  or  no  official  in- 
terest and  it  may  well  be  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  were  glad  to  be 
free  of  an  increasing  body  of  malcontents,  but  the  steady  stream  which 
followed  during  the  next  decade  and  the  rise  of  a colony  far  removed 
from  the  homeland  in  religion  and  ways  of  life,  and  with  a growing  sense 
of  independence,  eventually  caused  serious  concern  to  those  in  authority 
in  both  state  and  church,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  further 
departure  of  disaffected  people  to  any  land  where  they  could  perpetuate 
their  beliefs,  any  departure  from  the  established  church  still  being  regard- 
ed as  sedition. 

In  February,  1633,  there  were  lying  in  the  Thames  no  less  than  ten 
ships,  and  two  more  at  Ipswich,  “freighted  with  passengers  and  provisions” 
for  New  England.  The  ships,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  contemporary 
records,  were  the  Clement  and  Job,  Rejormationy  True  Lffue,  Elizabeth 
Bonaventurey  Sea  lower y Mary  and  Johny  Planter y Elizabeth  and  Dorcas y 
HerculeSy  and  NeftunOy  and  the  Francis  and  the  Elizabeth  at  Ipswich. 

The  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  indication 
of  the  number  of  passengers  embarked  in  the  twelve  named ; they  probably 
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varied  considerably,  but  some  estimate  can  be  made  by  comparison  with 
the  list  of  ships  in  a similar  fleet  which  sailed  in  1639  wherein  these  figures 
are  given,  the  vessels  ranging  from  one  of  50  tons  burden  and  carrying  50 
passengers,  to  one  of  320  tons  and  carrying  250  passengers.  Some  further 
guidance  is  given  by  existing  records  of  the  above  mentioned  Francis  and 
Elhsabeth  of  Ipswich  in  the  following  year  when  they  again  sailed  from  that 
port  for  Massachusetts  v/ith  98  and  116  passengers,  respectively,  mostly 
from  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  Reformation  and  True  Love  were  almost  certainly  the  hired  ships  of 
those  names  which  twenty  years  later  served  in  Admiral  Blake’s  fleet  in 
the  First  Dutch  War,  and  the  Hercules  the  same  one  mentioned  in  the 
State  Papers  in  connection  wdth  early  voyages  to  Virginia  and  the  one  com- 
manded by  Captain  Brian  Harrison  in  the  squadron  under  Captain  Wil- 
liam Rainsborough  in  his  attack,  some  four  years  later,  on  the  Algerian 
corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Hercules  commanded  by  the  before- 
mentioned  Captain  Lawrence  Moyer,  of  Leigh,  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
fleet  in  1643. 

There  was  also  a Hercules  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Sandwich  in 
1634  bound  for  New  England  with  about  a hundred  passengers,  but 
whether  they  were  one  and  the  same  vessel  can  only  be  a matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  was  the  custom  then,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  in  all  naval  wars, 
to  hire  suitable  merchant  ships  as  occasion  demanded,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  so  little  difference  between  the  larger  merchant 
ships  and  men-of-war  of  their  size  that  they  w^ere  ready  for  war  service  at 
very  short  notice. 

In  the  above-mentioned  fleet  the  Reformation  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Graves,  who  was  still  in  the  ship  in  the  following  year  and 
again  bound  to  New  England  with  passengers.  As  Graves  was  an  old 
friend  and  later  a business  colleague  of  Bourne’s  in  the  succeeding  years 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  both  had  an  interest  in  the  ship,  most  vessels 
being  owned  by  a number  of  merchants  and  often  relatives  too,  including 
the  master,  on  the  sixteenth  share  principle.  This  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  Reformation  was  hired  by  the  state,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  Dutch  War  for  service  as  a man-of-war,  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Anthony  Earning,  Bourne’s  brother-in-law,  who  continued  in 
her  throughout  the  war.  There  were  several  instances  of  ships  so  hired 
being  commanded  in  the  war  by  their  master-owners.  As  Thomas  Graves 
is  later  to  fill  a more  important  role  some  account  of  him  may  be  given  here, 
leaving  his  later  service  for  mention  in  the  proper  place. 

An  account  of  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Graves  and  other  members  of 
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the  family  who  are  said  to  have  been  of  East  Anglian  origin,  and  probably 
one  of  the  shipbuilding  families  who  migrated  to  the  Thames-side,  is  given 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections y Vol.  31,  which  shows  that  there 
were  several  generations  of  shipbuilders  and  mariners  in  Wapping  and 
Stepney. 

John  Graves  (formerly  Greaves),  the  father  of  Thomas,  was  a ship- 
builder of  some  consequence  in  Limehouse,  and  for  many  years  was  a ves- 
tryman of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Stepney.’^  He  married  there,  it  is  implied 
firstly,  but  quite  obviously  from  the  ages  of  his  family,  a second  marriage, 
Sarah  Chester,  daughter  of  Richard  Chester,  of  Leigh,  mariner,  who  for 
many  years  was  a member  of  the  Trinity  House;  she  died  within  a few 
months  and  almost  immediately,  on  24  June  1624,  he  married  Susan  Hox- 
ton,  of  Wapping,  daughter  of  the  before-mentioned  Reynold  Hoxton,  ship- 
builder, and  thus  became  related  to  the  Bournes.  John  Graves  died  in 
1637  but  his  shipyard  continued  in  his  family  for  several  generations  and 
its  position  is  shown  on  Gascoigne’s  map  of  Stepney  and  adjoining  parishes, 
published  in  1703. 

The  elder  sons  became  shipwrights,  and  inherited  their  father’s  ship- 
yard; the  eldest,  William,  born  in  1598,  married,  l September  1631  at 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  Elizabeth  Diggins,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Diggins,® 
a shipbuilder  and  shipowner  of  Limehouse,  who  was  much  employed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  and  who  also  was  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
Trinity  House.  William  Graves,  in  company  with  Peter  Pett,  of  the  family 
of  famous  shipbuilders  of  that  name,  was  constantly  employed  in  building 
ships  for  the  navy. 

Thomas  Graves,  the  third  son,  with  whom  we  are  more  concerned, 
was  born  at  Ratcliffe  on  6 June  1605  and  baptized  at  Stepney  ten  days 
later.  He  married  Katherine  Gray,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Katherine 
Gray,  of  Harwich,  where  she  was  born  in  1605.  Katherine  Gray,  the 
elder,  it  will  be  remembered,  married,  secondly.  Captain  Rowland  Coyt- 
more,  and  was  the  mother  of  Thomas  Coytmore. 

We  have  noted  that  Thomas  Graves  was  mate  of  the  Talbot  in  1629, 
one  of  the  ships  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  fleet,  and  although  continuing 
at  sea,  he  became  a settler  in  New  England,  as  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  a freeman  of  Charlestown.  In  1632  he  was  master  of  the 

The  Stefney  Parish  Registers  contain  some  dozens  of  entries  concerning  the  Graves 
family,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  described  as  Shipwrights  or  Mariners. 

® William  Adams  (d.  1620),  the  first  European  to  land  in  Japan  (1600),  records 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  his  seafaring  life,  being  apprenticed  to  Nicholas 
Diggins,  of  Limehouse,  with  whom  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 
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Whale  and  later  of  the  Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
Thames  in  1633,  and  now  in  command  of  the  Rejormation  in  the  same 
fleet. 

In  1635  he  was  in  command  of  the  JameSy  when  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  voyaged  to  Massachusetts  yearly  for  seven  years,  and  was  given  a 
silver  cup  by  the  owners  for  ha\ing  captured  a Dutch  privateer  in  the 
English  Channel.  He  settled  in  Charlestown  more  permanently  in  1638, 
after  which  he  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  town  records.  He  returned 
to  England  during  the  Civil  War,  and  later,  during  the  Dutch  War. 
There  will  be  frequent  references  to  him,  but  for  the  present  we  must 
follow  his  fortunes  in  the  Rejormatiofiy  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lying  in 
the  Thames  ready  to  sail  for  New  England. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  steady  migration  had  hitherto  aroused 
no  official  interest.  It  has  been  estimated  by  historians  that  for  some  time 
there  was  an  average  of  a ship  a day  leaving  the  country  with  emigrants, 
many,  of  course,  quite  small  vessels,  and  almost  solely  from  the  southern 
ports  between  London  and  Bristol,  bound  either  to  the  West  Indies,  Vir- 
ginia, or  New  England.  Single  ships  from  scattered  ports  would  hardly 
attract  much  notice;  however,  the  intended  departure  from  London  of 
ten  ships  largely  filled  with  disaffected  people  caused  the  authorities  to 
move  in  the  matter  and  instructions  were  hurriedly  issued  for  the  fleet  to 
be  detained.  This  was  followed  by  an  Order  of  the  Council,  dated  at 
Whitehall,  21  February  1633,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Board  being  given  to  understand  of  the  frequent  transportation 
of  great  numbers  of  his  Majesties  subjects  out  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Plantation 
called  New  England,  and  divers  persons  known  to  be  ill-aAFected  and  discon- 
tended  as  well  with  the  Civil  as  Ecclesiastical  Government  are  observed  to  re- 
sort thither,  whereby  such  confusion  and  disorder  is  already  grown  there,  es- 
pecially in  point  of  religion,  as  besides  the  ruin  of  the  said  Plantacion  cannot  but 
highly  tend  to  the  Scandall  both  of  the  Church  and  State  here.  And  Whereas  It 
was  informed  In  particular  that  there  were  at  the  present  divers  Shipps  now  in 
the  River  of  Thames,  readie  to  sail  thither  freighted  with  passengers  and  pro- 
visions. It  was  thought  fitt  and  ordered  that  stay  should  forthwith  be  made  on 
the  said  Shipps  until  further  orders  from  this  Board.  And  that  the  several  Mas- 
ters of  the  same  should  attend  the  Board  on  Wednesday  next  in  the  afternoon 
with  a list  of  the  passengers  and  provisions  in  each  ship. 

The  masters  of  the  ships  attended  before  the  Council  of  28  February, 
gave  the  requisite  particulars,  and  were  then  ordered  each  to  give  a bond 
of  £100  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  to  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed 
on  the  voyage  the  following  articles: 
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That  every  person  on  board  the  ships  now  bound  for  New  England  as  afore- 
said that  shall  blastpheme  or  profane  the  Holy  name  of  God,  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

That  they  cause  the  Prayers  contayned  in  the  Booke  of  Common  Prayers  es- 
tablished in  the  Church  of  England  to  be  sayde  dayly  at  the  usual  howers  for 
morning  or  Evening  Prayers  and  that  they  cause  all  persons  on  board  these  said 
ships  to  be  present  at  the  same. 

That  they  do  not  receive  on  board  or  transport  any  person  that  hath  not  a 
certificate  from  the  Officers  of  the  Port  where  they  embarqued  that  he  hath 
taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy. 

That  upon  their  return  into  the  Kingdom  they  certify  to  the  Board  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  as  they  shall  transport,  together  with  their  proceedings 
in  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  Articles. 

It  was  then  thought  fit  “for  this  time”  that  they  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyage,  and  the  Admiralty  Marshall  and  other  officers  were 
directed  to  release  the  ships  and  allow  them  to  depart. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  larger  or  mass  migrations  coincided  with 
fresh  incidents  of  persecution.  In  the  year  of  the  previous  large  migration, 
1630,  Laud,  who  had  long  persecuted  the  Nonconformists,  took  part  in 
passing  a cruel  sentence  on  one  of  them  in  the  Star  Chamber.  In  this  year 
(1633)  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  having  at  once  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  English  regiments 
in  the  Dutch  service,  then  transferred  his  attention  to  other  spheres. 

About  this  time  William  Prynne  (1600-1669),  a barrister  and  Puri- 
tan pamphleteer,  came  first  before  the  Star  Chamber.  After  a year’s  im- 
prisonment he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  to  be  fined  £5,000, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  degree  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  expelled 
from  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  to  lose  both  his  ears  in  the  pillory.  A few  weeks 
after  being  piUoried  he  addressed  to  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  chief  persecutor,  a letter  charging  him  with  injustice.  Laud  handed 
the  letter  to  the  attorney  general  as  material  for  a further  prosecution. 

Even  in  the  Tower  of  London  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  Prynne 
contrived  to  write,  principally  attacking  the  prelates  in  general.  In  June, 
1637,  he  was  once  more  fined  £5,000,  and  was  handled  with  great  bar- 
barity. He  was  once  more  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  pens  and  ink,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Caernarvon  Castle, 
and  later  to  Jersey,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  any  contact  with  his  Puri- 
tan friends.  It  is  unlikely  during  these  earlier  years  that  Prynne  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  shipwright  at  Wapping,  Nehemiah  Bourne,  but 
twenty-five  years  later  they  were  to  sit  together  as  members  of  the  Trinity 
House. 
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Presumably  the  orders  already  noted  regarding  emigration  remained  in 
force  during  the  succeeding  years  and  no  further  ones  appear  to  have  been 
made.  It  may  be  that  single  ships  leaving  the  ports  with  passengers  at- 
tracted little  official  notice;  however,  soon  after  the  further  persecutions, 
of  which  the  above  was  only  a more  notorious  incident,  there  was  another 
mass  migration. 

In  March,  1638,  there  were  eight  ships  lying  in  the  Thames  ready 
to  sail  for  Massachusetts,  when,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  by  an  Order 
of  the  Council,  it  was  ordered  for  “reasons  of  State  best  knowne  unto 
theire  Lordshipps’’  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  shall  take  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual order  for  “the  stay  of  eight  shipps  now  in  the  River  of  Thames, 
prepared  to  goe  for  New  England,”  and  likewise  to  give  orders  for  the 
landing  of  all  passengers  and  provisions  therein.  Two  days  later  ( l April) 
a further  order  referred  to  the  previous  one,  and  stated  that  the  Board 
were  now  informed  that  there  were  other  ships  ready  or  preparing  to 
sail  for  New  England,  and  that  His  Majesty  now  ordered  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  take  effectual  means  “for  the  stay  of  all  ships  discovered  to 
be  bound  for  New  England.” 

On  6 April  the  King  in  Council  took  into  consideration  the  frequent 
resort  into  New  England  of  persons  ill-affected  to  the  religion  established 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants  and  own- 
ers of  the  ships,  and  the  reasons  represented  by  them,  the  ships  lately  re- 
strained were  released  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
However,  on  account  of  the  religious  disorders  caused  by  “unruly  and 
factious  parties”  in  New  England  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  a proclamation  prohibiting  all  merchants,  masters  and  owners 
of  ships  from  accepting  passengers  for  New  England  until  they  (the  pas- 
sengers) had  first  obtained  a special  license  to  leave. 

Despite  these  orders  many  got  away  unnoticed.  Winthrop,  writing  in 
this  year,  observes:  “Many  ships  arrived  this  year,  with  people  of  good 
estate,  notwithstanding  the  Council’s  order  that  none  should  come  with- 
out the  King’s  licence,  but  some  obtained  a licence  and  others  came  away 
without.  The  troubles  which  arose  in  Scotland  over  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  the  King  would  have  forced  on  the  Scotch  Churches,  so 
occupied  the  King  and  Council  that  they  had  neither  heart  nor  leisure  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  New  England,  but  upon  the  report  of  many  thou- 
sands, which  were  preparing  to  come  away,  the  Archbishops  were  re- 
sponsible for  causing  the  ships  to  be  stayed.  But,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Masters,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  great  damage  it  would  be  to  the  coun- 
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try  in  hindering  the  Newfoundland  trade,  which  brought  in  much  money, 
they  were  released.’’ 

Having  described  at  length  some  of  the  causes  of  the  large  migrations 
at  this  time,  and  some  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  years,  particularly 
those  likely  to  influence  men  of  Bourne’s  beliefs,  we  can  now  return  to 
the  young  m.aster  shipwright,  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  re- 
solved to  join  his  friends  in  New  England.  He  had,  no  doubt,  disposed 
of  all  his  inherited  property  as  well  as  an  established  business  as  a ship- 
builder, and  had  little  thought  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  was 
amongst  those  now  about  to  sail  in  one  or  other  of  the  fleet  referred  to,  or 
in  one  of  the  other  ships  ‘Veady  or  preparing  to  sail  for  New  England,” 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  for  a license  under  the  new  regulation. 
The  ^tate  Pafers  record  on  lo  April  1638  (with  a note  that  it  was  or- 
dered on  the  6th,  the  date  of  the  regulation)  that  there  was  issued  an 
order  for  “A  Passe  for  Nehemiah  Bourne  of  the  parish  of  White  Chappell, 
White  Baker,  to  travyle  into  the  parts  of  America,”  with  a clause  touch- 
ing prohibited  goods.  On  the  same  day,  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants, 
owners  and  masters  of  the  ships,  as  well  as  of  the  passengers,  the  restraint 
was  lifted  “for  this  one  voyage”  and  they  were  allowed  to  depart. 

It  may  appear  odd  that  Bourne  should  be  described  as  a white  baker 
instead  of  as  a shipwright,  and  at  least  one  writer  has  considered  it  to 
have  been  an  error  in  the  original  record,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  correct,  and  that  he  was  a freeman  of  the  Company  of  White  Bakers, 
no  doubt  by  the  patrimony  of  his  forebears  (his  grandfather  was  a free- 
man of  the  company),  the  freedom  of  a company  being  invariably  granted 
to  the  eldest  sons  in  succession  without  fee,  even  though  they  did  not  fol- 
low the  trade.  A similar  instance,  and  in  the  same  family,  appears  in  the 
records  of  1620  when  William  Bonde,  of  Wapping,  mariner  (a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  before-mentioned  Robert  Bourne)  “bound  forth  on  a voy- 
age to  the  East  Indies,”  is  also  described  as  “citizen  and  White  Baker 
of  London.” 

In  London  the  bakers  formed  a brotherhood  as  early  as  the  year  1 155> 
and  were  incorporated  in  1307.  In  1450,  according  to  The  English  Gilds, 
“no  baker  that  bakes  white  bread  shall  bake  brown  bread,  nor  he  that 
bakes  brown  shall  bake  white  bread.”  There  were  two  distinct  corporate 
bodies,  the  Company  of  White  Bakers,  and  the  Company  of  Brown  Bak- 
ers; although  nominally  united  in  1509,  the  union  did  not  become  com- 
plete until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Regarding  the  question  of  prohibited  goods  referred  to  on  the  passes 
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granted  to  those  leaving  the  country,  there  was  considerable  agitation, 
particularly  in  the  southern  counties,  over  the  continued  export  of  certain 
commodities,  and  on  15  April  the  Council  directed  the  attention  of  the 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset  to  the  “Secret  abuses  com- 
mitted in  their  counties”  by  the  export  of  prohibited  goods,  and  defining 
the  same,  which  had  caused  a rise  in  the  price  of  those  goods,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  poor  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  on  the  export 
of  the  particular  goods  seems  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the  growing 
trade  with  the  new  colony  and  caused  an  equal  degree  of  discontent 
amongst  the  merchants.  In  March,  1641,  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  who 
had  a considerable  trade  there,  petitioned  for  a free  trade  to  New  England 
and  that  all  restraint  on  the  export  of  commodities  should  be  removed,  but 
by  that  year  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
were  m.ore  pressing  matters  for  the  Council  of  State.  However,  there 
was  always  much  sympathy  for  the  colonists  and  many  were  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  those  leaving  the  country;  Winthrop  says  that  “the  Cus- 
toms officials  were  favourable  to  the  colonists  and  never  made  search  of 
their  goods,  but  let  them  bring  what  they  would  without  question  or 
control.” 

Bourne  sailed  for  Massachusetts  in  the  ship  Confidence ^ probably  the 
ship  of  that  name,  of  200  tons,  owned  by  Captain  William  Rainsborough 
and  others  (possibly  including  Bourne  himself)  who  were  allowed,  on 
19  February  1638,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  arm  her  with 
twenty  pieces  of  cast-iron  ordnance.  The  date  of  his  departure  in  the 
Confidence  is  not  recorded.  Although  his  pass  to  leave  the  country  was 
dated  in  April,  his  second  son,  Nehemiah,  about  a year  old  at  that  time, 
died  in  the  following  September  and  was  buried  at  Wapping,  but  whether 
the  child  had  been  left  in  England  as  being  too  young  to  survive  the  hard- 
ships of  an  Atlantic  voyage  in  those  days,  or  that  the  departure  of  the 
ship  was  delayed,  is  not  known. 

About  a month  after  that  of  Bourne’s,  a pass  was  issued  to  Thomas 
Hawkins,  “of  White  Chapel,  Shipwright  to  go  into  the  part  of  America 
called  New  England  and  to  take  with  him  his  trunk  of  apparel  and  other 
necessaries.”  He  was  a fellow  shipbuilder  of  Bourne’s  in  Wapping  where, 
in  the  Parish  Register  the  baptism  of  several  of  his  children  are  recorded, 
but  had  already  been  out  to  Massachusetts,  as  the  records  there  show  that 
he  had  obtained  a grant  of  land  at  Charlestown  in  1636.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  influenced  Bourne  to  join  him  there,  as  they  at  once 
became  associated  in  business  in  the  new  colony. 

Thomas  Hawkins  probably  belonged  to  the  Devonshire  family  of  that 
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name  and  descended  from  William,  elder  brother  of  the  more  famous 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  William  Hawkins,  a mariner  and  merchant,  was 
three  times  Mayor  of  Plymouth  but  subsequently  settled  on  the  Thames- 
side  and  was  buried  at  Deptford  on  9 October  1589.^  His  eldest  son, 
William,  also  a mariner,  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fleet  under  William 
Keeling,  in  1607.  He  died  at  sea  in  1614.  Other  members  of  the  family 
are  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  Stepney,  Whitechapel  and  Wap- 
ping  parish  registers,  all  as  merchants,  mariners,  or  shipwrights. 

About  the  time  that  Bourne  and  Hawkins  sailed,  there  were  many 
petitions  from  masters  of  ships  for  permits  to  proceed  to  New  England, 
which  suggests  that  there  was  a considerable  migration  in  progress  at  this 
time.  Having  reached  Massachusetts,  Bourne  became  located  as  a mer- 
chant and  shipowner,  first  at  Charlestown  and  later  at  Dorchester  and 
Boston,  and  entered  into  some  form  of  partnership  with  Thomas  Haw- 
kins. In  May,  1639,  they  jointly  sued  one  Nicholas  Hewett,  shipwright, 
for  a debt  of  £10.  They  were  soon  trading  across  the  Atlantic,  as  in  Janu- 
ary, 1640,  the  S farrow,  of  New  England,  a description  which  may  im- 
ply that  she  was  built  there,  was  in  the  Thames  and  application  being 
made  to  the  Council  for  a license  to  sail  for  New  England  with  fifty  pas- 
sengers. The  ship  is  described  as  of  fifty  tons  burden  and  owned  by 
Thomas  Hawkins  and  Nehemiah  Bourne,  merchants. 

Bourne’s  third  son,  and  eldest  to  survive — also  named  Nehemiah,  was 
born  at  Charlestown  on  10  April  1640,  and,  according  to  the  New  Eng- 
land records,  was  baptized  four  days  later.  Other  relatives  seem  to  have 
joined  him  in  New  England  and  in  September,  1639,  a John  Bourne  was 
bound  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Bourne  for  six  years  if  he  would  undertake  at  his 
coming  from  England  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  of  a shipwright  if  not, 
for  four  years. 

Bourne  and  Hawkins  afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  where  Bourne 
and  his  wife  Hannah  were  duly  admitted  to  the  church,  and  here  their 
daughter,  Hannah,  was  born  10  September  1641.  The  New  England 
records  contain  long  lists  of  those  admitted  to  the  church;  religion  had 
been  the  motive  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  practically 
ruled  by  its  democratic  church.  Politics  and  religion  were  inextricably 
mixed  in  the  public  life  there.  Full  political  rights  were  confined  to  church 
members,  who  composed  a considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Bourne  was  made  a freeman  of  Boston  on  2 June  1641 ; Thomas 

® The  parish  Register  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  records  that  he  commanded  a ship 
against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  was  a brother  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
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Hawkins,  Thomas  Coytmore  and  Thomas  Graves,  the  latter  now  set- 
tled in  Boston,  were  already  freemen  of  the  town.  They  were  all  soon 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  town,  and  on  7 October  1641 
Bourne,  Hawkins  and  Coytmore  were  appointed  as  a committee  to  settle 
the  rates  of  wharfage  and  porterage. 

In  1641,  the  year  in  which  Bourne  had  removed  to  Boston,  the  colo- 
nists turned  their  attention  more  earnestly  to  shipbuilding.  Governor 
John  Winthrop  writes:  “The  general  fear  of  want  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties ...  set  us  on  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own.”  On  25  January  1641, 
according  to  the  town  records,  “Mr.  Bourne  desired  a place  adjoining  his 
house  for  building  a ship.”  This  was  the  first  vessel,  at  least  of  any  size, 
to  be  built  at  Boston;  the  exact  location  of  where  she  was  built  is  not 
known,  but  from  old  maps  and  deeds  of  conveyance  the  position  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Wharf.  Bourne,  how- 
ever, could  have  little  realized  when  he  laid  his  first  keel  there,  the  first 
of  a long  line  of  famous  ships,  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a great  indus- 
try which  was  to  make  Boston  celebrated  for  all  time. 

The  vessel  was  built  for  Governor  Winthrop  in  partnership  with  some 
merchants,  which  no  doubt  included  Bourne  himself,  and  named  the 
Trial.  She  was  between  160  and  200  tons.  According  to  Winthrop’s 
journal,  she  was  finished  by  June  of  1641,  but  had  to  wait  until  July  of 
the  next  year  for  the  rigging  for  her,  and  other  vessels  building,  to  arrive 
from  England.  Thomas  Coytmore,  possibly  a part  owner,  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Trial,  and  on  24  August  1642  when  ready  to  sail,  a service 
was  held  to  mark  the  occasion  of  her  first  voyage,  at  which  “Thomas 
Coytmore,  Master,  and  divers  godly  seamen  attended,”  but  as  the  audi- 
ence was  expected  to  be  too  large  for  the  ship  it  was  held  at  their  meeting 
house. 

She  sailed  in  August  for  the  Azores,  where  they  had  a good  market 
for  their  cargo  of  pipe  staves  and  fish,  and  then  carried  wine  to  St. 
Christopher,  in  the  West  Indies.  This  they  exchanged  for  cotton  and 
tobacco,  as  well  as  some  iron  from  wrecked  ships.  The  governor  of  the 
island  offered  Coytmore  half  of  such  ordnance,  anchors,  etc.,  as  he  could 
salve  from  the  wrecks.  He  recovered  some  fifty  guns,  some  anchors,  as 
well  as  a quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  brought  home,  and  so 
“through  the  Lord’s  blessing  they  made  a good  voyage,  which  did  much 
encourage  the  merchants,  and  made  wine,  cotton  and  sugar  very  plenti- 
ful and  cheap,  in  the  country.”  They  arrived  home  in  March,  1643. 

On  the  next  voyage  of  the  Trial  she  was  commanded  by  Thomas 
Graves,  “an  able  and  Godly  man,”  says  Winthrop,  who,  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  noted,  had  some  connection  with  Thomas  Coytmore,  having  mar- 
ried Katherine  Coytmore’s  daughter,  Katherine,  by  her  first  marriage  to 
Thomas  Gray,  of  Harwich.  They  sailed  in  June  of  that  year  on  a more 
extended  voyage,  first  to  Bilboa  with  dried  fish,  and  thence  to  Malaga 
where  they  loaded  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron  and  wool,  and  returned  to  Boston 
in  March,  1 644,  where,  after  refitting,  they  sailed  in  May  to  trade  along 
the  coast  towards  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  Thomas  Coytmore  had  sailed  in  command  of  an- 
other ship  owned,  or  partly  owned  with  the  other  merchants,  by  Thomas 
Hawkins.  Hawkins  had  continued  in  commerce  and  shipbuilding,  and  in 
1644  ^he  ship  Seajorty  of  400  tons,  which  Winthrop  described  as 
being  “fitted  with  much  strength  of  ordnance  and  ornament  of  carving 
etc.”  On  her  completion  she  sailed  from  Boston  in  September  under  the 
command  of  Hawkins  himself,  in  company  with  the  ship  of  which  Thom- 
as Coytmore  was  master.  Unfortunately  both  ships  were  wrecked  near 
Cadiz  on  27  October  1644,  and  from  them  nineteen  lives  were  lost,  in- 
cluding Thomas  Coytmore. 

The  local  inhabitants  pillaged  the  wrecks  of  all  they  could  come  by, 
but  the  governor  of  the  province  gave  Captain  Hawkins  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  wreck  of  the  Seafort.  By  a singular  coincidence  Hawkins 
was  wrecked  at  the  same  place  in  the  following  year  when,  in  December, 
he  was  in  command  of  one  of  thirteen  vessels  bound  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  They  were  caught  in  a southerly  gale  and  five  ships,  including 
that  of  Hawkins,  were  driven  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  where  he  had 
been  wrecked  the  year  before.  Nothing  further  is  heard  of  Hawkins  until 
1648,  in  which  year  he  died  on  the  return  voyage  of  his  ship  from 
England. 

Thomas  Coytmore  left  an  estate  of  something  over  twelve  hundred 
pounds  to  his  wife  and  a young  son,  Thomas ; “a  right  godly  man  and  an 
expert  seaman,”  writes  Winthrop.  “Dearly  beloved,”  wrote  another,  “a 
good  scholar  and  one  who  had  spent  both  his  labour  and  estate  in  helping 
on  in  this  wilderness  work.”  Martha,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Coytmore, 
married  in  December,  1647,  Governor  John  Winthrop,  she  being  his 
fourth  wife.  Winthrop  died  in  March,  1649,  widow  surviving  him. 

We  must  now  return  to  England,  and  the  year  1640.  As  soon  as  the 
Long  Parliament  assembled,  William  Prynne  was  released  from  prison, 
his  university  degree  and  membership  of  Lincolns  Inn  were  restored,  and 
the  sentence  against  him  declared  illegal.  On  18  December  Archbishop 
Laud  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  i March  1641 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Prynne  pursued  him  with  great  animosity,  col- 
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lecting  evidence,  hunting  up  v/itnesses  and  assisting  in  the  prosecution. 
After  Laud’s  execution,  on  10  January  1645,  he  published  an  account  of 
the  trial  and  commitment.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Prynne  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  cause. 

About  this  time  the  troubles  commenced  between  Charles  I and  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642.  Charles  fled  to  the 
north  where,  and  in  the  west  country,  the  people  were  strongest  for  the 
King.  The  sea  was  held  by  the  King’s  enemies  and  the  seaports  practically 
made  a present  to  Parliament  of  the  merchant  ships. 

The  overseas  trade  was  carried  on  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  rebels, 
while  Charles  had  difficulty  even  in  importing  arms  from  abroad.  Al- 
though the  King’s  generals  had  early  successes.  Parliament  had  the  mon- 
ey, and  when  Cromwell  went  to  East  Anglia  to  raise  among  the  yeomen 
and  small  freeholders  well-mounted  regiments  whom  he  taught  to  com- 
bine a strict  military  discipline  with  their  religious  zeal — -later  to  become 
known  as  the  “Ironsides” — a force  was  created  which,  together  with  the 
political  events,  turned  the  tide  in  their  favor. 

The  colonists  in  New  England  were  not  remote  from  the  quarrel. 
Laud  had  contemplated  an  attack  on  the  religious  autonomy  of  New 
England,  and  although  he  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  they  knew  that  if 
Charles  I’s  despotism  became  securely  established  in  the  old  country  a 
crisis  would  soon  have  arisen  out  of  an  attempt  to  extend  the  system  of 
arbitrary  government  across  the  Atlantic.  The  colonists  were  not  slow 
to  realize  that  their  own  security  was  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the 
Parliament,  and  there  was  soon  a steady  exodus  of  volunteers  to  fight  for 
the  cause. 

On  23  December  1643  ships  sailed  from  Boston,  one  of  them 
carrying  many  passengers  for  London,  amongst  whom,  says  Winthrop, 
“were  men  of  chief  rank  in  the  country.”  One  of  them.  Captain  Israel 
Stoughton,  a mariner  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Dorchester  in 
1633,  was  an  early  volunteer  and  again  visited  New  England  for  a short 
period  but  returned  “with  divers  others  of  our  best  men,”  and  entered  into 
the  Parliament’s  service. 

Bourne  was  one  of  those  who  volunteered  to  serve,  and  may  have  sailed 
in  one  of  his  own  ships,  but  the  date  of  his  leaving  is  not  known.  On  ar- 
rival in  England  he  was  at  once  appointed  Major  of  the  Suffolk  Regi- 
ment, a part  of  the  forces  raised  by  Colonel  Thomas  Rainsborough, 
whom  we  have  described  at  some  length,  for  service  with  Cromwell’s  ar- 
my; Israel  Stoughton  being  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  It 
was  largely  officered  by  mariners  from  New  England,  due,  no  doubt. 
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to  the  influence  of  Rainsborough,  himself  a seaman,  and  those  originally 
from  the  Thames-side  would  be  well  known  to  him  and  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  to  be  relied  upon. 

Edward  Montagu,  second  Earl  of  Manchester,  was  in  command  of 
the  army  in  the  eastern  counties,  to  which  Rainsborough’s  forces  were 
attached.  The  city  of  Lincoln  had  been  retaken  by  the  Royalists  in 
March,  but  Manchester  stormed  it  on  6 May,  and  thus  secured  the  county 
for  the  Parliament,  and  it  was  there  that  Israel  Stoughton,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  his  officers,  died.  Soon  after  this  Manchester  subsided  into 
inaction;  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  on  28  October,  his  lethargy 
became  fatally  conspicuous.  Through  delaying  to  attack  till  too  late  in  the 
day  the  Royalist  army  made  its  escape  westward. 

Discord  amongst  his  officers  was  growing,  his  army  was  deserting 
him,  and  soon  the  breach  between  him  and  Cromwell  was  irreparable. 
Cromwell  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  a narrative  charging  Man- 
chester with  neglect  and  incompetency.  It  was  evident  that  Manchester 
had  no  heart  for  the  war,  and  thought  the  quarrel  could  be  settled  by  a 
compromise,  but  the  presentation  of  the  bill  for  remodeling  the  army 
turned  the  course  of  public  debate  from  the  shortcomings  of  individuals 
to  more  general  principles,  and  on  2 April  1645  Manchester,  with  others, 
resigned  his  commission. 

Bourne  evidently  resigned  his  commission  at  this  time,  but  whether 
from  disappointment  with  the  course  of  events  or  because  there  was  no 
place  for  him  in  the  remodeled  army,  where  the  officers  were  composed 
more  of  men  trained  in  military  tactics,  or  whether  he  found  land  service 
uncongenial,  cannot  be  known.  However,  it  was  said  of  Rainsborough’s 
mariner  officers  that  they  had  rendered  good  service  at  a critical  time. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  Bourne  and  many  of  the  other  mariner  officers 
thereafter  retained  their  military  titles.  Even  when  in  command  of  ships 
in  the  Parliamentary  navy  he  was  referred  to  as  Major  Bourne,  as  also 
when  a commissioner  of  the  navy;  it  was  used  by  the  Trinity  House  after 
the  Restoration,  and  generally  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Where,  hereafter, 
he  is  referred  to  as  Major  Bourne,  it  is  in  quoting  contemporary  docu- 
ments. 

On  leaving  the  army.  Bourne,  and  most  of  the  other  New  England 
mariners  returned  to  Boston.  It  seems  that  Bourne  went  home  in  the 
Trial she  was  still  commanded  by  Thomas  Graves  and  now  trading 
regularly  to  England.  The  Journal  oj  the  House  oj  Commons  records  a ship 
of  that  name  having  a permit  to  sail  from  London  in  1644,  and  in  the 
interval  she  may  have  made  further  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
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A letter  from  Emanuel  Downing  to  John  Winthrop,  junior,  dated 
London,  3 March  1645,  has  the  following:  “Mr.  Weld  and  I were 
agreed  soe  soon  as  Mr.  Graves’  ship  should  be  gone  hence  to  cleare  the 
account  of  Major  Bourne,  but  I am  prevented  by  his  sudden  and  unex- 
pected going  away  with  Mr.  Graves,”  and  goes  on  to  express  surprise  at 
his  hurried  departure,  as  Bourne  had  formerly  agreed  to  go  in  a ship  com- 
manded by  a Captain  Andrews,  sailing  at  a later  date.  According  to  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Roger  Williams,  at  Narragansett,  dated  22  June  1645, 
to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  it  is  therein  stated  that  “Major  Bourne  is  come 
in,”  the  Trial  having  arrived  about  this  time  with  a cargo  of  various  goods 
from  London  and  Holland,  after,  it  was  said,  “a  dangerous  voyage,”  the 
ship  having  been  “preserved  from  desperate  dangers,  after  grounding 
on  the  sands  by  Flushing,  and  again  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  in  great 
tempests,”  as  Governor  Winthrop  noted  in  his  Journal. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Bourne  during  the  year  and  a half  that  he  was 
again  in  New  England.  He  probably  resumed  his  former  pursuits  of  ship- 
building and  trading,  but  when  he  once  more  returned  to  England  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  so  disposed  of  his  interests  there  as  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  colony  for  good,  as  he  now  brought  his  wife  and  family 
to  England.  Since  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  England,  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  remodeling  the  army,  had  fought 
with  some  success  in  Oxfordshire  and  at  Naseby,  relieved  Taunton,  taken 
part  in  the  siege  of  Bridgwater  and  Bristol  and  captured  Devises  and 
Winchester  during  1645,  negotiated  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  the 
following  year;  the  fortune  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  was  clearly  in 
the  ascendancy  when  Bourne  once  more  set  out  to  join  in  the  conflict. 

According  to  one  of  the  Winthrop  letters  it  was  reported  that  Major 
Bourne’s  ship  would  be  ready  by  the  end  of  November,  which  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  sailing  in  command  of  one  of  his  own  vessels,  and 
Winthrop’s  Journal  records  that  he  sailed  for  England  with  his  wife, 
Hannah,  on  19  December  1646.  All  trace  of  his  career  in  England  is 
then  lost  for  some  three  years;  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  again  served 
in  the  army,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely,  but  whether  he  was  employed 
in  fitting  out  ships  for  the  Parliamentary  service  or  served  at  sea,  can  only 
be  a matter  of  conjecture;  from  his  subsequent  appointments  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  was  serving  at  sea  in  some  employment  which 
found  no  place  in  contemporary  records. 

In  a list  of  five  captains  recommended  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
report  dated  2 March  1650  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  to  com- 
mand the  Parliament’s  ships  “for  the  next  summer  service”  under  Blake, 
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are  “Major  Bourne,  of  the  Great  Frigate  at  Woolwich,  and  Captain 
William  Penn  of  the  Great  Frigate  at  Deptford.”  These  were  the  speaker 
and  Fairfax,^  two  new  ships  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  just  completing 
at  the  dockyards  as  above.  The  appointment  to  a new  and  important  com- 
mand supports  the  probability  that  Bourne  had  for  some  time  been  em- 
ployed at  sea  and  suggests  that  he  had  already  given  some  outstanding 
service.  The  appointment  of  Penn,  who  had  been  trained  to  the  sea  ear- 
lier in  life  is  more  understandable.  Amongst  the  merchant  ships  em- 
ployed as  a part  of  this  fleet  were  the  HerculeSy  Captain  Zachery  Browne, 
both  ship  and  commander  have  been  met  with  earlier;  the  America ^ Cap- 
tain William  Haddock,  another  familiar  name,  and  one  who  will  be 
heard  of  again;  and  the  Merchant,  Captain  John  Bourne,  the  brother  of 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  whose  earlier  career  is  more  obscure,  and  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  comes  into  prominence. 

On  26  September  of  the  same  year  the  five  ships  nominated  for  the 
Downs  and  East  Coast  Squadron  for  the  ensuing  winter  included  the 
Sfeakery  52  guns,  and  then  manned  by  a crew  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, and  the  Assistance^  36  guns,  another  new  ship  just  completed  at 
Deptford,  to  which  John  Bourne  was  now  appointed  to  command.  The 
Sfeaker  was  the  largest  ship  in  the  squadron  and  Nehemiah  Bourne  ap- 
pointed “Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland,”  although  nom- 
inally the  Downs  and  East  Coast  guard  for  the  v/inter. 

Bourne’s  fleet  was  soon  busily  employed  in  preventing  supplies  from 
reaching  the  Royalists  in  Scotland,  and  a number  of  prizes  were  brought 
into  the  northeast  coast  ports.  Charles  II  had  landed  in  Scotland  in  June, 
1650,  where  his  supporters  had  raised  the  Royal  Standard,  and  with 
whose  aid  he  hoped  to  raise  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  march  south 
and  regain  the  north  of  England.  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  taking  with  him  General  George  Monck,  for  whom  he 
formed  a new  regiment  by  taking  five  companies  each  from  two  other 
regiments.  This  regiment  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  establishment, 
and  after  the  Restoration  it  became  the  Coldstream  Guards,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues.  When  Cromwell  returned  to  England  he  left 
Monck  in  command  in  Scotland. 

^ The  length  of  both  is  given  as  1 1 6 feet,  but  the  beam  of  the  Sfeaker  34-5  as  against 
35  feet  for  the  Fairfax.  Their  tonnage  is  shown  as  727  and  745  respectively.  Their 
armament  varied  from  time  to  time  from  50  to  62  guns. 

^ Assistance  had  been  built  with  the  Fairfax,  at  Deptford}  her  dimensions  were  102 
feet  by  31  feet,  and  tonnage  521.  When  first  commissioned  she  carried  36  guns,  and 
had  a crew  of  150.  Her  armament  subsequently  varied  between  40  and  50  guns. 
She  long  survived  and  was  rebuilt  in  1699. 
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In  April,  1651,  Charles  moved  his  court  to  Stirling,  and  preparations 
were  then  made  by  the  Parliamentary  army  to  march  on  the  city.  On  26 
June  the  Admiralty  Committee  wrote  to  Bourne,  still  in  command  of 
the  SfeakeVy  to  proceed  to  Hull  to  take  on  board  ammunition  and  trans- 
port it  to  Leith  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Thus  equipped.  General  Monck 
invested  Stirling  on  6 August,  and  a week  later  the  governor  of  the  castle 
surrendered,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  march  out.  The  spoils  of 
Stirling  Castle  included  the  Scottish  records,  regalia  and  insignia,  which 
were  conveyed  to  London. 

On  2 September  the  Council  of  State  wrote  to  General  Monck,  . . 
We  have  given  order  to  Major  Bourne,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  to  receive  on  board  the  Sfeaker,  frigate,  under  his  com- 
mand all  the  records,  together  with  the  regalia  and  insignia^  taken  from 
Stirling  Castle  on  its  surrender;  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  accord- 
ingly, with  a note  of  such  things  as  you  shall  deliver,  which  are  to  be 
brought  to  London  to  be  disposed  of  as  Parliament  shall  order.  Deliver 
to  the  said  Commander  all  the  brass  guns  in  Stirling  Castle,  if  you  can 
spare  them.’’ 

On  the  same  day  they  wrote  to  Bourne  informing  him  of  the  above 
order  and  instructing  him  to  receive  the  spoil  on  board  his  ship,  or  such 
other  ship  as  he  shall  appoint,  and  sail  at  once  for  the  Thames,  giving 
them  notice  of  his  arrival.  Rough  weather  was  encountered  on  the  voyage 
south  and  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  victuals  at  Yarmouth,  during  which 
a boat  and  its  crew  were  lost,  but  the  only  notice  of  it  is  an  order  from  the 
Admiralty  Committee  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  on  19  November  to 
examine  the  circumstances  of  the  information  laid  by  Nehemiah  Bourne, 
that  in  sending  £100  in  his  boat  to  the  shore  at  Yarmouth,  to  pay  for  some 
victuals,  the  boat  with  the  crew  and  money  was  cast  away. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  of  State  was  considering  Bourne’s  serv- 
ice, and  on  2 1 November  they  revoked  an  order  made  the  previous  day, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Admiralty  Committee,  to  give  “£50  to 
Major  Bourne,”  and  instead  thereof  a medal  of  the  value  of  £60  was  to 
be  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  Admiralty  Committee  was  to  carry  this  into 
effect.  Bourne’s  reputation  was  now  established,  both  as  a capable  seaman 
and  an  outstanding  commander,  and  in  the  near  future  he  was  to  become 
an  equally  efficient  administrator.  For  the  next  few  years  the  State  Papers 
abound  with  references  to  him  and  his  activities,  and  contain  many  of 
his  reports  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners,  the  Navy  Commissioners, 

^ Some  of  the  records  and  regalia  were  returned  to  Scotland  a few  years  later,  others 
were  lost  at  sea  after  the  Restoration. 
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and  sometimes  direct  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  it  is  possible  during  this 
period  to  follow  his  career  with  more  exactitude  than  at  any  other  time. 
On  28  November  (1651)  Admiral,  or  as  he  was  more  generally  known. 
General  Blake,  reported  to  the  Council  of  State  a list  of  ships  ready,  or 
nearly  ready  for  service  during  the  next  summer,  which  included  the 
Sfeaker  and  the  Assistance^  still  commanded  by  Nehemiah  and  John  Bourne^ 
respectively. 

In  the  early  part  of  1652  war  became  imminent  with  Holland.  The 
cause  of  the  First  Dutch  War,  if  not  a direct  result  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  was  at  least  a predisposing  cause  of  it,  by  reason  of  the  irritation 
caused  amongst  Dutch  merchants  and  seamen  by  the  interruption  of 
trade  resulting  from  the  Act,  which  forbade  the  importation  into  Eng- 
land, her  colonies  and  dependencies,  of  goods  not  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  which  the  importing  ship  belonged,  and  of  all  trade  with 
certain  colonies  (in  the  West  Indies  and  Virginia)  upholding  the  cause 
of  Charles  II  against  the  Parliament. 

Blake  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  4 March,  and  a 
week  later  the  Council  of  State  directed  the  Trinity  House  to  forward  a 
list  of  merchant  ships  lying  in  the  Thames  which  were  fit  for  the  States 
Service  and  instruct  those  lying  in  the  river  already  taken  into  service 
and  ready  for  sea  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Downs. 

The  Dutch  admiral.  Marten  Tromp,  was  ready  to  sail  with  instruc- 
tions to  protect  Dutch  vessels  from  being  searched  for  contraband,  and 
to  engage  and,  if  possible,  capture  all  foreign  ships  attempting  to  visit  or 
search  Dutch  ships,  and,  therefore,  the  outbreak  of  war  was  only  a matter 
of  time.  Although  the  war  broke  out  on  another  question  altogether,  it 
was  evident  that  the  Dutch  challenge  of  the  right  of  search  would  inevi- 
tably have  brought  on  hostilities  without  much  delay;  however,  it  was 
hastened  by  the  action  of  an  English  squadron  cruising  in  the  Channel. 
On  12  May  Captain  Anthony  Young,  in  the  President^  36  guns,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  frigates,  fell  in  off  Start  Point  with  a small  squadron 
of  homeward  bound  Dutch  vessels  escorted  by  three  men-of-war.  On 
being  summoned,  the  vice-admiral  refused  to  strike  his  flag  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas  which  the  Kings 
of  England  had  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  held  on  his  course,  where- 
upon Captain  Young  gave  him  a broadside,  which  was  promptly  re- 
turned. This  action,  unimportant  in  itself,  soon  had  an  important  result. 

A few  remarks  may  here  be  made  of  Captain  Anthony  Young,  as  no 
more  than  a passing  reference  will  be  made  to  him  hereafter.  A bold  and 
resolute  seaman,  he  had  distinguished  service  under  the  Commonwealth 
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both  before  and  during  the  Dutch  War.  In  November,  1651,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  had  ordered  the  Admiralty  Committee  to  provide  a “Chain 
and  Medal  for  Captain  Young,  not  exceeding  £50  value,  to  be  given  him 
in  token  of  the  Council’s  acceptance  of  his  good  service.”  This  award 
was  for  his  service  against  the  Spanish  in  the  West  Indies,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  Governor  of  Havana,  and  a rich  prize. 

His  action  off  Start  Point,  highly  provocative  though  it  appears  to  have 
been,  was  subsequently  approved  of,  as  on  receipt  of  his  report  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  made  an  order  on  17  May  “To  write  to  Captain  Young  that 
Council  are  well  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done  in  making  the  Dutchmen 
strike.”  Shortly  after  this  action  he  was  removed  into  the  Worcester , “Cap- 
tain Thomas  Graves  to  command  the  President  which  Captain  Young 
commanded  before”  (Council  of  State,  30  May  1652).  Although 
Young  was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  in  the  action  against  the  Dutch 
in  November,  1652,  nothing  appears  to  have  come  of  it  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  again  in  command  of  a ship.  Thereafter  he  served  through- 
out the  war,  and  in  the  years  succeeding  it,  principally  in  the  English 
Channel.  In  1659  ^ea  and  in  command  of  the  Rainbow y 

and  as  late  as  February,  1660,  General  Monck  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  recommending  him  for  a command  equivalent  to  his  for- 
mer ones.  After  the  Restoration  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  serv- 
ice at  sea,  and  on  account  of  his  age  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  had,  and 
the  Captain  Anthony  Young  who  was  second  captain  of  the  Royal  Charles 
in  1673,  afterwards  of  the  Sovereigny  Prince  Rupert’s  flagship,  and 
later,  commander  of  the  Plymouth  and  of  the  Unicomy  is  almost  certain  to 
be  his  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name.  Captain  Young,  senior,  was  elected  an 
Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House  on  29  August  1676  when  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  year  in  which  Pepys  was  Master  of  the  Corporation,  for 
the  first  time.  He  died  on  12  November  1693,  aged  seventy-seven,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Deptford.  Evelyn  (Diary)  records  his 
funeral  on  the  17th  of  that  month:  “(today)  was  the  funeral  of  Captain 
Young,  who  died  of  the  stone  and  great  age.  I think  he  was  the  first  who 
in  the  first  war  with  Cromwell  against  Spain,  took  the  Governor  of 
Havannah,  and  another  rich  prize,  and  struck  the  first  stroke  against  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  first  war  with  Holland  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion;  a 
sober  man  and  an  excellent  seaman.” 

On  12  May  when  Captain  Young  engaged  the  Dutch  off  Start  Point, 
Bourne  was  lying  in  the  Downs,  in  the  Andrew y a second  rate  of  42  guns, 
with  eight  other  ships,  including  two  more  second  rates,  the  T riumfh  and 
the  FairfaXy  the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  John  Lawson,  four  low- 
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er  rates,  and  two  hired  merchant  ships.  Bourne,  by  special  permission  from 
Blake,  was  wearing  a flag  at  the  main,  as  commander  of  the  squadron. 
On  14  May,  Marten  Tromp,  in  command  of  a Dutch  fleet  of  forty-two 
ships,  was  lying  off  the  Flemish  coast  between  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk. 
A strong  northeast  wind  sprang  up,  and,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
ships,  he  resolved  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  Kentish  cliffs.  On  the  i8th 
he  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  on  sighting 
Bourne’s  squadron  sent  two  vessels  into  the  roadstead  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence in  English  waters. 

These  two  vessels  came  into  the  Downs  and  saluted  the  flag,  their 
captains  went  on  board  the  flagship  and  explained  to  Bourne  that  Tromp’s 
presence  was  involuntary;  that  it  was  due  to  foul  weather  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  lie  longer  off  Dunkirk,  where  he  had  lost  many 
anchors  and  cables,  and  that  all  he  desired  was  shelter.  Bourne  an- 
swered that  Tromp  would  show  his  sincerity  by  getting  away  from  the 
coast  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Tromp  had  continued  his  course,  and  thus  avoided  all 
question  of  the  flag  so  far  as  the  English  fleet  was  concerned  and  came 
to  anchor  in  Dover  roadstead.  Failing  to  strike  his  flag,  the  Castle  fired 
a shot  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  but  all  the  notice  he  took  was  to 
exercise  his  men  at  small  arms,  firing  volleys  continually  throughout  the 
day. 

Blake  was  then  lying  in  Rye  Bay  with  the  main  part  of  the  fleet.  At 
the  first  sight  of  Tromp,  Bourne  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was 
danger  of  attack,  and  besides  clearing  his  ships  for  action,  had  sent  a des- 
patch vessel  to  Blake  to  come  to  his  support.  Blake  weighed  anchor  at 
once  and  returned  a message  to  Bourne  to  join  him.  This  message 
reached  Bourne  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  by  which  time  the  Dutch,  on 
sighting  Blake  beating  up  towards  them,  weighed  and  stood  close-hauled 
towards  Calais.  Bourne,  who  had  been  lying  all  night  with  two  frigates 
stationed  between  him  and  Tromp,  weighed  about  midday  when  the  tide 
served.  When  he  was  off  the  South  Foreland,  the  Dutch  suddenly  went 
about  and  bore  down  on  Blake,  who  was  then  off  Folkestone,  a Dutch 
despatch  vessel,  it  is  said,  having  brought  word  to  Tromp  of  Captain 
Young’s  engagement  off  Start  Point. 

As  Tromp  drew  near,  Blake,  already  cleared  for  action,  fired  a gun 
for  him  to  strike  his  flag.  As  this  had  no  effect,  it  was  followed  by  a sec- 
ond and  third,  to  which  Tromp  answered  with  a broadside.  This  was  at 
once  returned,  and  the  other  ships  were  soon  engaged.  The  fight  grew 
hot,  and  although  Blake  was  supported  by  several  of  his  heaviest  ships. 
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a few  were  so  far  to  leeward  that  some  time  passed  before  they  could 
come  up.  The  Dutch,  being  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  would  have 
surrounded  the  English  van  had  not  Bourne  come  up  almost  simulta- 
neously with  his  nine  ships  and  fallen  impetuously  on  the  enemy’s  rear. 

The  battle  raged  till  dark.  For  a time  it  was  not  seen  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage, but  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  Bourne  had  taken  two 
ships,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  in  a sinking  condition.  The 
English  had  lost  no  ship,  but  Blake’s  flagship,  the  James,  was  badly  dam- 
aged, being  the  first  into  action  and  the  chief  object  of  the  Dutch  attack; 
Bourne’s  ship,  the  Andrew,  was  also  badly  maimed.  On  the  20th  the  ene- 
my stood  over  towards  the  French  coast,  and  Blake  with  his  fleet  went 
into  the  Downs. 

Bourne  wrote  to  a friend  in  London  a long  discursive  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and 
a full  description  of  the  battle  as  seen  from  his  ship.  The  latter  had  it 
printed  and  published  under  the  title  The  Copy  oj  a Letter  from  the  Rear- 
Admiral  oj  the  English  Fleet  for  the  C ommonwealth  of  England  to  an  Eminent 
Merchant  in  London.  Being  a true  and  plaine  Narration  of  the  whole  Proceedings 
and  Fight  betwixt  them  and  the  Dutch  Fleet  near  the  Downs,  upon  the  igth  day 
of  May,  16^2. 

It  was  “Printed  for  William  Hope,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
North  door  of  the  Old  Exchange,  1652.”  In  the  absence  of  newspapers, 
printed  pamphlets  were  often  the  only  way  in  which  the  reading  public 
were  able  to  obtain  first-hand  accounts  of  important  events.  A copy  of 
Bourne’s  letter  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  bound  with  other 
contemporary  pamphlets  into  one  volume.  Despite  its  dull  and  heavy 
style  it  is  probably  the  most  complete  eyewitness  account  and  has  been 
used  by  historians  when  writing  accounts  of  the  First  Dutch  War. 

The  nomination  of  vice  and  rear  admirals  for  the  summer  service  had 
been  under  consideration  for  some  two  months,  and  two  blank  commis- 
sions had  been  drawn  up  for  three  positions,  to  be  filled  in  after  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject  with  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Dennis 
Bond  (President  of  the  Council).  Without  knowledge  of  Bourne’s  part 
in  the  battle  on  the  19th,  the  Council  of  State  on  that  same  day  appointed 
Captain  William  Penn^  to  be  vice-admiral  and  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne 
to  be  rear  admiral,  and  ordered  warrants  to  be  issued  to  them  as  such. 

^ It  would  appear  that  Penn  was  in  command  of  the  Triumfh  in  Bourne’s  squadron 
and  serving  under  him  in  the  engagement  of  the  19th,  as  the  order  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  same  day  was  received  by  Blake,  then  lying  in  the  Downs,  who,  on 
the  2 1 St  sent  Penn  his  warrant  to  ^^njoear  a flag  on  the  foretof  of  the  ship  Triumfh 
under  your  charged^ 
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However,  it  may  be  noted  that  Penn  had  been  in  the  Assurance  as  rear 
admiral  of  the  fleet  guarding  the  western  approaches  in  1648,  and  in  the 
Lion  as  vice-admiral  in  1649,  same  service;  and  Bourne  had  been 

commander-in-chief  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  about  the  same  time.  As  yet, 
the  appointments  of  flag  officers  did  not  carry  permanent  rank  and  they 
ceased  to  hold  it  as  soon  as  a fleet  was  broken  up  or  they  were  superseded, 
but  several  of  those  appointed  during  the  war  rose  to  permanent  rank  and 
had  distinguished  careers  during  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Res- 
toration including  Captain  John  Lawson,  who  commanded  the  Fairfax 
in  Bourne’s  squadron. 

Amongst  the  commanders  of  the  ships  Bourne  had  relatives  as  well 
as  many  old  friends  and  associates.  As  already  noted,  his  brother,  John 
Bourne,  was  captain  of  the  Assistance-,  and  in  the  same  ship,  as  lieutenant, 
there  was  a Bartholomew  Bourne,  probably  a cousin  or  nephew.  Plis 
brother-in-law.  Captain  Anthony  Earning,  commanded  the  Reformation 
throughout  the  war,  and  Bourne  subsequently  made  recommendations 
of  two  younger  officers  of  the  name  of  Bourne,  who  evidently  were 
nephews.  Thomas  Graves,  his  old  New  England  associate,  had  just  taken 
over  from  Captain  Anthony  Young  the  command  of  the  President,  42 
guns,  another  Deptford-built  ship  of  1650,  and  was  later  attached  to 
Bourne’s  squadron. 

He  was  frequently  in  company  with  Captain  William  Haddock,  whose 
ship  he  had  repaired  at  Wapping  some  fifteen  years  before.  Now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hannibal,  Haddock  had  distinguished  service  during  the 
war,  and  both  he  and  Thomas  Graves  were  to  serve  as  rear  admirals. 
William  Haddock  had  been  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  for 
some  years  before  the  Commonwealth  and  was  re-elected  there  after  the 
Restoration.  Admiral  Penn  refers  to  him  as  “Old  Captain  Haddock,” 
evidently  to  distinguish  him  from  some  other  member  of  the  family  serv- 
ing at  sea,  possibly  from  his  son,  Richard,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
minor  command  in  the  service  at  this  time  and  who  subsequently  became 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ; who  followed 
his  father  at  the  Trinity  House  and  was  Master  thereof  in  1687.  There 
were  others  from  the  Thames-side  parishes  Bourne  would  be  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  with  whom  he  was  later  to  serve  at  the  Trinity  House. 

Trained  in  warfare,  with  sometimes  long  service  in  privateers,  and 
commanded  by  self-reliant  and  capable  men,  the  navy  of  the  early  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  finest  both  in  its  civil  and  combatant 
branches  that  had  yet  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  before 
nor  for  long  after  were  the  combatant  branches  of  the  navy  so  weU  sup- 
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ported.  Our  seamen  have  often  had  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  sea  in  spite 
of  the  Admiralty  ashore,  but  here  they  had  every  assistance  that  fore- 
sight and  earnestness  could  give. 

When  the  Dutch  War  broke  out  the  want  of  men  was  greater  than  the 
want  of  ships,  and  the  fleets  were  manned  by  the  age-old  method  of  the 
press-gang,  all  seamen  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  being  liable 
for  service;  nevertheless  they  fought  with  resolution  and  courage,  and 
the  mutinies  appear  to  have  been  of  a trivial  nature.  Bourne  complains 
from  time  to  time  of  his  trials  and  tribulations  over  the  seamen,  but  the 
troubles  were  mostly  attributable  to  drunkenness  or  to  wages  and  prize 
money  remaining  unpaid,  the  Parliament  being  invariably  without  funds; 
of  disaffection  in  the  sense  of  a leaning  towards  the  Stuart  cause  there 
was  not  a trace  among  the  men. 

Blake  was  in  command  at  sea  during  the  summer  of  1652,  but  on  26 
November  the  three  generals,  Blake,  Deane  and  Monck,  were  appointed 
jointly  as  admirals  and  generals  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Richard 
Deane  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard  in  June,  1653,  place 
not  being  filled;  and  although  Robert  Blake  was  the  greater  seaman, 
Monck’s  services  were  considerable,  and  he  alone  survived  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  was  to  have  a more  distinguished  part  in  the 
national  life  during  the  succeeding  years,  both  before  and  after  the  Res- 
toration. 

Apart  from  the  battle  off  Dover,  and  a less  fortunate  engagement  off 
Dungeness,  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  fighting  was  confined  to 
skirmishes,  principally  in  protection  of  merchant  convoys,  and  it  was  not 
until  September  (1652)  that  the  opposing  fleets  met  in  the  Narrow  Seas, 
and  a battle  ensued  on  the  28th  near  the  Kentish  Knock,  from  which  the 
engagement  took  its  name. 

Until  this  time  Blake’s  more  distinguished  service  had  been  on  land, 
and  his  report  to  the  Council  of  State  describing  the  battle,  dated  3 Oc- 
tober 1652  from  on  board  the  flagship,  then  lying  in  the  Downs,  is  es- 
sentially a soldier’s  narrative.  In  it  he  says:  “First  Major  Bourne  with 
the  Andrew  led  on,  and  charged  the  enemy  stoutly,  and  got  off  again 
without  much  harm.  Captain  Badiley  with  his  ship  also  (for  we  have  one 
of  the  Badileys,®  a captain  with  us,  besides  Captain  Badiley  in  the  Straits), 
he  charged  exceeding  gallantly;  but  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  lost 
his  ship,  for  the  Hollanders  were  so  close  on  both  sides  of  him,  charging 

® This  refers  to  Captain  William  Badiley,  of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made. 
His  brother,  Captain  Richard  Badiley,  was  then  in  command  of  a squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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against  him,  that  one  might  have  flung  biscuits  out  of  his  frigate  into  the 
Dutch  ships.  . . This  was  Bourne’s  last  major  engagement  at  sea,  but 
he  was  to  be  as  actively  employed  in  another  sphere,  not  only  during  the 
war  with  Holland,  but  for  several  years  after. 

Since  February,  1649,  when  the  monarchy  ceased,  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  navy  had  been  vested  in  the  Council  of  State,  appointed  by  and 
acting  under  Parliament.  The  ordinary  direction  of  naval  affairs  was, 
however,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  directed  all  questions  of  policy  and  finance,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy,  more  frequently  known  as  the  Navy  Committee,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ships,  repairs,  stores,  and  the  man- 
ning of  the  fleets.  The  latter  committee  at  first  consisted  of  Captain  John 
Holland,  with  the  duties  of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Thomas  Smith  (one 
of  the  Trinity  House  Commissioners),  Peter  Pett,  of  the  family  of  famous 
shipbuilders,  and  Colonel  William  Willoughby. 

Writing  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  M.  Oppenheim  ( Admin- 
htration  oj  the  Navy ) says  that  never  had  England,  so  far  as  administration 
was  concerned,  been  better  prepared  for  war.  Instead  of  officials  who, 
in  the  preceding  half  century,  owed  their  posts  to  court  influence,  or  to 
seniority,  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  men  chosen  for  business  aptitude 
and  who,  in  most  instances,  had  given  proof  of  higher  qualifications  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  in  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Admiralty  Commissioners;  but  the  Navy 
Commissioners,  and  especially  those  in  charge  of  the  dockyards,  on  whom 
fell  most  of  the  duty  or  organization,  were  officers  who  had  been  taught 
by  actual  warfare.  Prompt,  capable,  honest,  and  energetic,  sparing  them- 
selves neither  in  purse  nor  in  person,  and  frequently  bringing  religious 
fervor  as  a spur  to  their  daily  service,  they  conveyed  to  war  on  another 
element,  although  one  with  which  they  were  more  familiar  by  early  train- 
ing, the  same  thoroughness  and  zeal  which  had  made  them  victorious  on 
land. 

In  1652  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  requested  that  their  number 
might  be  increased,  as  half  their  committee  were  constantly  away  in 
charge  of  the  dockyards.  Colonel  William  Willoughby,  a former  mer- 
chant and  shipbuilder  of  Wapping  who  had  gained  his  military  title  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  had  been  appointed  Master  Attendant  at  Portsmouth 
in  1649,  same  time  had  been  made  a Commissioner  of  the 

Navy.  In  1636  he  was  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  chief  shipwrights  of  Lon- 
don, and  with  John  Taylor,  a shipwright  of  the  same  parish,  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  the  Ann  Royaly  sunk  with  all  her  guns  on  board  off  the 
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mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  died  in  1651  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Robert  Moulton. 

Robert  Moulton  was  another  mariner  shipwright  who  had  formerly 
settled  in  New  England.  In  1629  the  Massachusetts  Company  sent  out 
six  shipwrights  with  Robert  Moulton  at  their  head,  but  during  the  next 
ten  years  they  built  only  small  sloops  and  shallops  of  under  twenty  tons; 
however,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  their  work  was  in  repairing  storm- 
damaged  ships  which  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  How  long  he  remained 
as  chief  shipwright  is  uncertain,  but  was  back  in  England  with  the  rest 
of  the  leading  mariners  and  merchants  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and 
in  April,  1643,  captain  of  the  Swijtsure  under  Admiral  the  Earl  of 
Warwick;  thereafter  he  is  not  heard  of  until  he  succeeded  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby at  Portsmouth. 

Robert  Moulton  died  in  1652,  a year  after  taking  office  there,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  Captain  John  Holland,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Committee,  resigned.  The  remaining  Commissioners  at  once  peti- 
tioned the  Admiralty  Commissioners  calling  attention  to  the  deficiency 
and  “desire  timely  remedy  or  dismissal  from  our  employment.”  The  Ad- 
miralty approved — or  accepted  their  ultimatum — and  recommended 
Captain  Francis  Willoughby,  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne,  and  Captain 
Edward  Hopkins  to  be  additional  Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  On  20 
December  1652  the  Council  of  State  approved  the  recommendation 
and  ordered  warrants  to  be  issued  to  them  as  such.® 

It  appears  to  be  more  than  a coincidence  that  all  three  were  New 
England  colonists  who  had  gone  out  to  Massachusetts  at  about  the  same 
time  (1637—1638).  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  a former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1636—1637),  was  now  a member  of  the  Council  of 
State  as  well  as  one  of  the  Admiralty  Commissioners.  Whether  he  par- 
ticularly influenced  the  appoinments  in  favor  of  New  Englanders  cannot 
be  asserted,  but  the  number  of  colonists  who  obtained  appointments  in 
the  navy  is  very  noticeable;  however,  they  were  always  men  of  out- 
standing merit  and  ability. 

Francis  Willoughby  was  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Willoughby,  and 
on  his  appointment  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  as  resident  commissioner,  the 
office  recently  held  by  his  father.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  in  command 
of  a vessel,  probably  trading  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1638  went  to 

® In  the  orig-inal  recommendation  from  the  Admiralty  Committee  the  space  for  the 
first  of  the  three  names  was  left  blank,  for  the  Council  of  State  to  fill  in.  Although 
Willoughby  was  named,  he  had,  in  fact,  already  been  appointed  (10  October.  Cal. 
State  Papers  Dom.  16^2). 
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Massachusetts  and  settled  at  Charlestown  where  he  became  a prominent 
merchant,  investing  much  money  in  building  warehouses;  he  built  the 
first  wharf  there,  and  in  1641  owned  a shipyard  as  well.  In  May,  1650, 
he  was  appointed  to  a committee  to  draw  up  a code  of  maritime  laws  for 
the  colony.  He  was  also  the  town  magistrate. 

Willoughby  had  relatives  in  America,  possibly  a brother,  as  according 
to  the  New  England  records  Nehemiah  Bourne  made  a letter  of  attorney 
to  a Thomas  Willoughby,  in  Virginia.  There  was  a close  association  be- 
tween Bourne  and  Willoughby  at  Charlestown,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
Francis  Willoughby’s  two  elder  children,  born  in  Charlestown,  bore  the 
names  of  Bourne  and  his  wife:  Hannah,  born  in  1643,  Nehemiah 
in  1644.  In  his  official  correspondence  with  Bourne  during  the  Dutch 
War,  Willoughby  usually  subscribed  himself  “Your  loving  friend.”  He 
was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Maurice  and  Robert  Thomson,  merchants 
trading  to  America,  who  were  prominent  figures  and  fellow  commission- 
ers during  the  Commonwealth. 

Willoughby  returned  to  England  in  May,  1651,  possibly  to  settle  his 
father’s  estate;  no  doubt  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  War  soon  involved 
him  in  national  affairs,  and  eventually  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  of- 
fice so  lately  held  by  his  father;  however,  in  his  sphere  he  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  capable  administrators  of  his  time.  His  many  letters 
to  the  Admiralty  during  the  war,  and  after,  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal 
and  energy. 

Edward  Hopkins  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  in  1600  and 
early  in  life  was  a prominent  Turkey  merchant  in  London.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1637,  with  the  big  migration,  and  later  settled  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Connecticut  colony  and 
was  elected  governor  in  1640,  and  thereafter  in  alternate  years  until  he 
returned  to  England.  Winthrop  speaks  of  him  as  a merchant  “of  fair 
estate  and  of  great  esteem  for  religion  and  wisdom  in  outward  affairs.” 
He  returned  to  England  in  1653,  where  the  first  mention  of  him  was  in 
June  of  that  year,  in  a petition  by  Francis  Willoughby  and  Edward  Hop- 
kins that  they  might  be  permitted  to  send  a ship,  laden  with  powder  and 
shot,  to  New  England,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  colonies  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  recommending  that  liberty 
be  granted  for  the  same,  further  suggested  “that  it  be  declared  by  the 
Council  of  State  that,  as  the  Colonies  may  expect  all  fitting  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  from  hence,  so  they  should  demean  themselves 
against  the  Dutch,  as  declared  enemies  to  the  Commonwealth.”  Later 
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in  the  year  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  and  in  1655  ^ 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  continued  there  until  his  death  in 
March  1657.  parish  of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street,  London, 

and  left  legacies  to  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Francis  Willoughby, 
both  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  who  were  the  executors  of  his  will. 
After  his  wife’s  death  £500  was  to  be  made  over  to  “his  loving  friends 
Robert  Thomson  and  Francis  Willoughby”  for  public  ends  in  New  Eng- 
land. This  legacy  was  paid  over  to  Harvard  University. 

When  Bourne  relinquished  command  of  the  Andreev  he  was  relieved 
by  his  old  friend  Thomas  Graves,  but  the  latter  appears  to  have  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  the  President.  Within  a few  weeks  Captain  John  Law- 
son,  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  his  day,  was  made  rear  admiral  in  the  place 
of  Bourne,  and  thereafter  had  a distinguished  career.  The  last  note  of 
Bourne’s  flag  rank  was  in  February,  1653,  when  the  Council  of  State 
issued  an  order  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  the  payment  to  General 
Blake,  three  pounds  a day,  to  Vice-Admiral  Penn,  two  pounds  a day, 
and  Major  Bourne,  then  rear  admiral,  one  pound  a day  “for  their  en- 
tertainment [employment]  for  the  last  year’s  service.”  However,  like 
the  pay  of  the  seamen,  that  of  the  officers  was  always  in  arrears,  and  in  a 
later  reference  it  will  be  seen  that  the  payment  approved  by  the  Council 
was  long  deferred. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  or  as  they  were  more 
frequently  referred  to,  the  Navy  Committee,  have  already  been  noted. 
Oppenheim,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  states  in  an  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage that  “the  brunt  of  administration  work  and  responsibility  fell  on  the 
Navy  Committee,  who,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  letters  relating 
to  them  and  their  work,  laboured  with  an  attention  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  their  daily  duties,  a personal  eagerness  to  ensure  perfection,  and  a 
broad  sense  of  their  ethical  relations  towards  the  seamen  and  workmen, 
of  whom  they  were  at  once  the  employers  and  protectors,  with  a success 
the  Admiralty  never  attained  before,  and  has  since  equalled”;  and  adds 
that  from  the  first  they  adopted  a tone  towards  the  Admiralty  Committee 
that  would  hardly  have  been  endurable  but  that  it  was  excused  by  an 
obvious  honesty,  and  justified  by  superior  knowledge. 

Bourne  was  no  exception ; many  of  his  letters  to  the  higher  Committee 
almost  amount  to  a censure  on  them  for  their  failure  to  reply  to  his  re- 
quests; on  the  other  hand,  he  often  appealed  to  them  in  a more  personal 
way  when  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  In  his  many  letters  and 
voluminous  reports  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  personal  attention  to 
the  smallest  details  of  his  multifarious  duties,  many  of  which  normally 
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would  be  left  to  junior  staff,  of  long  hours  of  duty,  and  always  a sense 
of  overanxiety,  not  to  please  the  Admiralty  Committee  but  to  do  what 
was  right  in  the  circumstances,  keep  down  expenditure,  and  to  stamp  out 
waste,  corruption,  and  abuses,  and  generally  to  serve  the  state  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  personal  praise  and 
reward,  and,  like  most  of  his  Quaker  brethren,  was  a hard-headed  busi- 
nessman, ever  ready  to  adventure  to  sea,  where  a profit  was  to  be  made, 
but  apparently  just  in  all  his  dealings. 

The  qualifications  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  at  this  time,  and 
particularly  those  in  charge  of  the  dockyards,  were  essentially  those  of  a 
shipwright,  and,  as  already  noted,  several  of  them  were  shipbuilders  of 
repute.  Apart  from  manning  and  supplying  stores  for  the  ships,  their 
duties  were  largely  those  of  the  supervision  of  the  overhaul,  repair,  and 
re-rigging  of  ships  damaged  by  stress  of  weather  or  in  battle,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Bourne  owed  his  appointment  as  much  to  his 
known  reputation  as  a master  shipwright  as  to  his  distinguished  sea  serv- 
ice during  the  preceding  two  or  three  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  Navy  Commissioners 
were  able  to  carry  on  their  own  business  as  shipbuilders,  side  by  side  with 
their  official  duties,  and  even  to  undertake  work  for  the  navy  which,  in 
their  official  capacity,  they  were  in  a position  to  assign  to  their  own  yards, 
a fact  which  has  seldom  been  noted  by  historians,  who  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  follow  closely  the  careers  of  other  than  the  leading  figures  of 
the  period.  Such  a system  had  little  to  recommend  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  during  the  Commonwealth  they  profited  beyond  what 
was  the  custom  of  the  age,  or  that  they  subscribed  to  the  abuses  in  the 
dockyards  which  were  so  roundly  condemned  by  Samuel  Pepys  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 

Such  a one  was  Thomas  Scott,  sometime  a Commissioner  of  the  Navy 
at  Deptford,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  that  Committee, 
often  associated  with  Bourne  during  the  Dutch  War  and  afterwards  at 
the  Trinity  House,  who  owned  a shipyard  there,  and  had  his  own 
ships  hired  out  in  the  state’s  service,  apparently  as  victualers  for  the  fleet. 
He  also  owned  a brewhouse  nearby,  and  as  beer  was  then  an  important 
item  of  naval  victuals,  he  was  able,  no  doubt,  to  contract  both  for  supply 
and  delivery  to  the  fleets.  Nevertheless,  the  State  Pafers  contain  ample 
evidence  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
carried  out  their  official  duties  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  support  the 
opinion  recorded  by  Oppenheimer  in  his  account  of  the  navy  of  that 
period. 
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Although  Bourne  did  not  resume  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames-side  un- 
til 1655,  there  is  occasional  mention  of  his  ships,  which  he  had  kept  in 
the  New  England  trade  and  employed  in  carrying  such  imports  as  were 
in  constant  need  by  the  naval  service,  particularly  planking  and  spars,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  in  a position  to  estimate  the  probable  future  de- 
mands of  the  state’s  shipyards.  With  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  in  1652  the 
navy  was  threatened  with  a shortage  of  masts  and  tar,  essential  items 
when  ships  were  constantly  being  dismasted,  either  in  battle  or  by  stress 
of  weather.  Overtures  were  received  from  New  England,  which,  in  an- 
ticipation of  business,  may  have  been  inspired  by  Bourne  and  others  in 
the  trade  there.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ordered  that  Navy  Commissioners  confer  with  such  “New  England 
men”  as  were  available  concerning  the  furnishing  of  masts  from  America. 
The  order  seems  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Navy  Com- 
missioners were  largely  composed  of  New  Englanders  and  those  with 
trade  associations  there,  and  still  more  so  when  in  due  course  the  Navy 
Commissioners  recommended  to  the  Council  of  State  to  purchase  masts 
and  spars  in  New  England  “upon  private  account”  in  preference  to  send- 
ing out  the  state’s  ships  to  carry  them.  The  Council  agreed,  and  directed 
the  Commissioners  to  send  for  such  merchants  as  they  thought  fit  and 
contract  with  them  for  deliveries. 

Bourne  was  one  of  those  who  contracted  to  supply;  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  many  ships  he  owned,  or  was  part  owner  of,  in  the  New 
England  trade,  or  to  what  extent  he  contracted  for  masts  and  spars,  but 
we  have  one  reference  to  an  agreement  between  himself  and  one  of  the 
other  Commissioners  and  the  State  for  the  supply  of  ship  stores  which 
may  have  included  timber  and  spars,  in  an  order  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  4 February  1653,  which  reads:  “Letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Magistrates 
of  New  England  to  provide  10,000  barrels  of  tar,  which  the  State  will 
buy  of  them  at  a reasonable  price.  Ships  stores  to  be  had  in  New  England 
to  the  value  of  £5,000  to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Nehemiah 
Bourne,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy.”  Some  reference  to  Bourne’s  losses 
of  ships  through  capture  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  ordinary  marine  risks, 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

Bourne  now  assumed  his  new  office  and  entered  into  its  multifarious 
duties  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  he  had  “charged  the  enemy”  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Kentish  Knock.  Within  a few  days,  together  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Navy,  he  was  on  his  way  down  the  river  in  a small  vessel  with 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  on  board  to  pay  the  fleet  at  Chatham,  but 
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owing  to  fog  they  were  compelled  to  return.  Two  weeks  later  (12  Janu- 
ary 1653)  were  in  the  Medway,  but  were  again  hindered  by  fog 
and  reported  that  they  had  put  the  money  on  board  the  Assistance  (still 
commanded  by  his  brother,  John  Bourne)  for  safety  and  gone  to 
Chatham. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  State  Pafers  contain,  besides  many  refer- 
ences to  him  and  his  work,  scores  of  his  letters  and  reports — and  there  is 
evidence  that  not  all  have  been  preserved — from  which  for  a consider- 
able period  it  is  almost  possible  to  follow  his  day  to  day  activities.  The  let- 
ters are  too  many,  too  long,  and  often  too  wearisome  to  be  given  in 
full,  but  quite  a lot  of  them  will  be  quoted,  not  only  because  they  relate 
to  his  work,  and  to  his  trials  and  tribulations,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
quaint  and  curious  phraseology,  peculiar  not  only  to  the  period,  but  to  the 
Puritan  mind,  and  of  the  many  personal  matters  interspersed  in  his  of- 
ficial letters.  He  was  a prolific  writer,  penning  sometimes  two  or  three 
long  reports  in  a day,  often  giving  the  hour  as  well  as  the  date  on  which 
they  were  written ! They  are  mostly  directed  to  the  Admiralty  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Navy  Commissioners  in  London,  and  sometimes  to  each 
on  the  same  subject,  also  occasionally  direct  to  the  Council  of  State,  ad- 
vising them  of  his  daily  proceedings,  frequently  to  the  most  tedious  detail, 
and  often  airing  his  grievances  on  the  laxity  of  others,  probably  well  found- 
ed, in  long  and  wordy  sentences.  These  were  sometimes  written  from  on 
board  the  ships,  probably  under  difficulties  and  discomfort — but  these  ob- 
stacles rarely  induced  brevity  in  his  letters,  and  when  they  did,  a later  one 
apologized  for  it. 

Bourne’s  earlier  duties  as  a Commissioner  were  concerned  with  the 
hire  and  fitting  out  of  merchant  ships  as  men-of-war  and  with  the  press- 
ing of  seamen.  The  English  ships  were  generally  well  manned,  but  only 
by  a vigorous  use  of  compulsion ; his  letters  give  a good  idea  of  the  energy 
and  resource  displayed  by  him  and  his  brother  officials  in  ransacking  the 
Thames-side  and  coast  towns  for  seamen,  and  in  holding  up  merchant 
ships  in  order  to  take  the  men  out  of  them. 

On  5 February,  Mr.  Pett  and  Major  Bourne  were  directed  to  view 
(survey)  the  merchant  ships  named  in  two  lists  sent  to  them  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Trinity  House,  and  select  forty  to  serve  as  men-of- 
war,  with  twenty-six  guns  each,  and  to  report  their  names,  dates  of  readi- 
ness, and  the  terms  of  hire.  From  the  names  of  ships  selected,  most  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  East  India  ships,  as  well  as  some  formerly  in 
the  Levant  and  New  England  trades. 
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Later  in  the  month  Captain  William  Wildey  was  appointed  to  assist 
Bourne  in  fitting  out  the  forty  ships  selected,  in  order  to  get  them  out 
with  the  fleet  as  soon  as  possible.  Captain  Wildey,  an  energetic  and  capa- 
ble officer,  who  for  a time  held  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  was  an  owner, 
or  part  owner  of  ships  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
whose  son,  also  William  Wildey,  later  commanded  ships  in  that  service. 
Wildey  had  earlier  been  connected  with  the  Trinity  House;  at  the  Res- 
toration he  was  again  elected  an  Elder  Brother,  and  was  Master  of  the 
Corporation  1669—1670.  He  died  in  1679  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  Stepney,  in  which  parish  he  had  resided. 

Peter  Pett,  the  Navy  Commissioner  at  Chatham,  replying  to  his  com- 
mittee in  London,  dated  at  Chatham,  10  February  1653,  said  he  had 
lain  two  nights  “upon  the  deck  of  a nasty  sprat-boat,”  and  enclosed  a let- 
ter he  had  brought  in  from  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had  sailed  that 
day  with  “a  gallant  fleet  of  fifty  ships  well  manned.”  He  hoped  that 
Major  Bourne  would  come  down  to  Chatham,  and  commended  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Wildey  to  assist  in  fitting  out  the  forty  merchant 
ships. 

Bourne  went  to  Chatham,  and  there  found  that  all  was  not  well  on 
board  the  merchant  ships  taken  up  by  the  State.  The  commanders,  who 
were  also  part  owners,  had  not  been  indemnified  against  the  loss  of  their 
vessels,  and  the  officers  and  seamen  had  had  no  agreement  as  to  their 
pay.  In  Bourne,  himself  a merchant  seaman  and  shipowner,  they  at  once 
found  a champion,  and  from  on  board  the  V anguardy  oflr  Queenborough, 
in  the  Medway,  he  wrote  on  19  January  to  the  Admiralty  Committee 
stating  that  the  merchant  ships  engaged  were  “very  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation”  but  that  the  commanders  were  part  owners  and  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  estates  at  risk,  and  recommending  that  they  be  given 
some  assurance  of  compensation  in  the  event  of  their  ships  being  lost  in 
battle ; and  secondly,  that  their  officers  and  seamen  should  have  the  same 
augmentation  of  their  wages  recently  granted  to  those  in  the  State’s  ships, 
adding,  in  his  quaint  manner,  “I  am  clear  of  any  design  in  my  particu- 
lar, which  gives  me  the  greater  confidence  herein” ; meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  had  no  financial  interest  in  any  of  the  ships  engaged. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  was  engaged  in  impressing  men  for  man- 
ning the  fleet,  and  ransacked  those  Thames-side  parishes  which  for  gen- 
erations were  the  hunting  ground  of  the  press-gang.  On  15  February  he 
made  a search  of  Ratcliff  and  Wapping,  and  then  went  down  the  river 
to  Gravesend.  Writing  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  that  same  night, 
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marking  his  letter  ‘‘lo  o’clock  at  night,”  he  said,  “The  appearance  of 
men  at  Ratcliff  this  day  was  very  thin,  there  being  not  above  twenty- 
three,  all  which  I caused  to  be  put  on  board  a light  horseman^  and  brought 
down.  As  I passed  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  I met  with  several  parcels  of 
men,  who  carried  themselves  very  insolently,  which  I was  forced  to  en- 
dure because  I had  no  present  means  to  quell  them.  I shall  use  my  en- 
deavour to  inquire  after  them,  understanding  that  they  belong  to  the 
Centurion. 

“When  I came  to  Gravesend  I met  with  some  more  men,  which  I 
caused  to  be  put  on  board  the  light  horseman  as  she  came  by,  and  dis- 
patched them  down  aboard  the  Lisbon  Merchant,  who  is  now  in  Tilbury 
Hope  and  is  now  completely  manned.” 

Bourne  stayed  at  Gravesend  that  night;  but  long  before  daybreak  of 
a winter’s  morning  he  was  out  in  continuance  of  his  onerous  task,  and 
determined  to  take  his  victims  unawares;  however,  his  efforts  are  better 
described  in  his  own  words,  in  a further  report  to  the  Admiralty  Com- 
missioners which  followed  close  on  his  letter  of  a few  hours  before : “The 
last  night  I gave  your  Honours  an  account  of  the  State  of  your  affairs 
here,  as  also  of  my  resolution  to  prosecute  your  commands  to  the  utmost 
about  men,  which  accordingly  was  endeavoured,  and  this  morning  about 
four  o’clock  I called  the  assistance  of  the  Constable  and  made  a thorough 
search  all  over  the  town,  and  very  early  sent  away  about  fifty  men  aboard 
the  Old  Warwick  ...  I shall  glean  all  men  hereabouts,  and  the  next  ebb- 
tide I propose  to  be  on  the  water  with  two  or  three  wherries  to  search 
all  boats  and  barges  that  come  down  with  passengers,  and  prevent  their 
landing,  and  I question  not  but  to  make  up  the  number  above  lOO  aboard 
the  Warwick,  and  shall  then  command  her  to  the  fleet  . . . Nehemiah 
Bourne,  at  Gravesend  i6  February  1653,  12  at  noon.” 

Bourne  had  evidently  rounded  up  all  the  available  seamen  in  Graves- 
end so  early  in  the  morning  that  they  were  not  aware  that  the  press-gang 
was  abroad;  the  element  of  surprise  being  over  he  composed  his  report 
to  the  Admiralty  Committee  and  then  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  went  afloat 
on  the  river  to  intercept  the  vessels  coming  down  on  the  first  of  the  ebb, 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  able  to  fully  man  the  Old  Warwick 
and  order  her  away  to  sea. 

On  her  departure  he  left  Gravesend,  and  on  20  February  wrote  to 
the  Admiralty  Committee  from  Canterbury,  reporting  that  on  his  way 
he  had  been  to  Rochester  to  hasten  the  ships  away  to  sea,  and  two  days 
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later  from  Dover  a further  letter  to  the  same  Committee  informing  them 
that  the  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  had  sent  out  a 
frigate  “to  discover  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet,”  which  had  since  re- 
turned and  reported  thirty-four  sail  riding  at  anchor  a little  eastward  of 
Calais,  and  dated  his  letter  22  February  “past  nine  at  night.” 

Bourne  had  had  an  arduous  week  since  leaving  London ; it  was  winter 
time,  seventeenth-century  roads  were  bad  and  stage  coaches  primitive; 
it  was  hard  traveling  after,  probably,  a strenuous  day,  and  he  was  now 
weary  of  a task  which,  no  doubt,  he  found  less  agreeable  than  the  equally 
strenuous  life  he  had  had  at  sea.  The  next  day  (23rd)  he  wrote  to 
Robert  Blackbourne,  Secretary  to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  and  after 
telling  him  of  his  efforts  to  get  intelligence  of  the  fleet,  says  “I  am  now 
fit  for  nothing  but  a retiring  place,  and  would  the  necessity  of  public 
affairs  admit  it,  I would  have  been  elsewhere  ...  If  I be  able  to  do  any- 
thing more  at  present  I desire  it  nearer  home,  where  I may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  means  for  the  repairing  myself  . . . Your  real  friend  to 
serve  you,  Nehemiah  Bourne.  P.S.  I am  quite  weary.” 

On  the  same  day  he  again  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  giving 
further  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  says  that  although  “very  indisposed” 
he  had  taken  a shallop  and  boarded  the  Fairfax  in  Dover  Roads,  and  on 
account  of  her  battered  condition  had  sent  her  into  the  Downs,  and  ends 
by  begging  for  “a  little  respite  to  recover  myself  in  order  to  your  further 
service,  for  I hope  I may  say  without  vanity  I have  endeavoured  ever 
beyond  my  ability  to  obey  your  commands.” 

However,  by  the  next  day  he  had  recovered  his  spirits  and  was  again 
full  of  zeal,  as  he  wrote  his  Commissioners  a more  cheerful  and  optimistic 
letter  and  advised  them  that  he  had  sent  out  some  vessels  to  assist  the 
prizes  up  the  Channel.  The  Battle  of  Portland  had  been  fought  a few 
days  before — on  18  February — ^and  the  disabled  and  damaged  ships  were 
arriving  off  Dover  and  leaving  on  his  hands  their  maimed  and  wounded. 
The  Fairfax,  a 64-gun  ship,  commanded  by  one  of  the  finest  seamen  of 
his  time.  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  John  Lawson,  had  a hundred 
killed  and  wounded  and  was  in  such  a shattered  condition  that  Bourne 
sent  her  at  once  into  the  Downs,  and  later  ordered  her  to  go  round  to 
Chatham. 

At  the  same  time  a letter  came  from  Francis  Willoughby,  the  Navy 
Commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  one  suggesting  a long-standing  friend- 
ship, and  it  is  curious  that  this  one,  entirely  personal  to  Bourne,  should  have 
been  preserved  amongst  the  State  Papers  j it  is  dated  at  Portsmouth,  20 
February  1653 — 
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“I  suppose®  you  have  a more  full  relation  of  our  fleets  engagement 
than  I am  able  to  give  you,  only  you  may  please  to  take  notice  that  the 
Assistance,  whereof  your  brother  is  Commander,  is  come  hither,  being 
much  torn,  in  which  engagement  Providence  hath  so  ordered  that  your 
brother  hath  received  some  wound  in  his  head,  but  I hope  not  mortal. 

Your  loving  friend. 

Fra.  Willoughby.” 

On  his  arrival  at  Dover,  Bourne  had  received  instructions  to  send 
round  to  the  Thames  such  prizes  as  were  taken  from  the  enemy  and  to 
arrange  for  their  convoy,  and  in  a letter  in  reply  he  complains  of  the 
“horrible  mischief  caused  by  the  embezzlement  of  cables,  hawsers,  sails 
and  provisions  stolen  from  the  prizes,”  which  had  been  brought  in  there, 
and  that  he  had  moved  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  the  governor  of  Dover 
Castle  to  assist  him,  and  had  searched  a number  of  houses  and  found 
hawsers,  coils  of  rope  and  sails,  which  the  owners  admitted  had  come  out 
of  the  prizes.  He  speaks  of  them  as  “sharking  people,”  and  mentions  one 
Dutch  man-of-war  which  had  not  a hawser  to  warp  her  into  the  pier, 
all  having  been  “embezold”  in  the  roadstead;  and  further  complains 
that  the  prize  crews  sell  all  the  goods  from  between  decks  before  they 
come  in,  and  the  rest  in  Dover,  under  the  nose  of  the  prize  officers,  and 
sell  it  for  half  of  the  value.  It  seems  that  the  Downs  boatmen  and  hovel- 
ers  were  living  up  to  the  reputation  they  had  long  had  as  wreckers. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  giv- 
ing information  of  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  advising  that  he  had 
ordered  the  Dutch  prizes  that  were  damaged  to  come  into  Dover,  in  or- 
der to  arrange  for  their  convoy  round  the  Foreland  where  they  were 
liable  to  be  retaken  by  the  Dutch  privateers,  and  had  sent  two  ships  over 
to  the  French  coast  “to  gather  up  the  lame  and  laggard  ships.”  Of  the 
Dutch  prizes  then  at  Dover,  five  of  the  merchant  ships  were  vessels  of 
some  size,  one  of  them  mounting  thirty-six  guns,  and  were  mostly  laden 
with  wine  and  brandy  from  the  French  ports. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  spent  at  Dover  in  getting  the  prizes  away 
from  the  temptations  of  the  “sharking  people”  and  the  disabled  men-of- 
war  to  the  dockyards,  after  which  he  returned  to  London,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  directed  to  proceed  to  Chatham  to  investigate  into  the  loss  of 
the  Fairjax  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Are  soon  after  her  arrival  there. 
On  his  way  he  v/rote  from  Gravesend  on  23  March  to  say  that  he  had 

® The  letter  does  not  mention  that  Bartholomew  Bourne,  later  referred  to,  who 
was  lieutenant  in  the  Assistance,  had  been  killed  in  the  same  action. 
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ordered  Captain  Lawson  to  attend  him  there,  and  the  next  day  they 
surveyed  the  vessel,  which  was  a total  loss,  having  been  completely 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  It  was  an  unfortunate  loss  for  the  navy  as 
she  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  ships  in  the  service,  and  had  only 
been  completed  four  years  before,  in  1649. 

Pett  thought  that  her  loss  was  due  to  treachery,  but  Bourne  and  Law- 
son,  who  made  a very  careful  enquiry,  sent  a joint  report  to  the  Navy 
Commissioners  in  which  they  said  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  due  to 
the  careless  setting  on  fire  of  loose  powder ; and  to  the  Admiralty,  Bourne 
wrote  that  they  had  found  no  evidence  of  any  design  to  destroy  the  ship, 
“only  a thievish  contrivement,  which  occasioned  the  firing  of  some  loose 
powder  in  the  powder  room,  by  the  fall  of  a candle,”  apparently  by  some 
men  who  had  been  attempting  to  steal  rope.  Although  they  considered 
her  to  be  a total  loss,  it  was  ordered  as  early  as  29  March  “that  the  Fair- 
Jax  frigate  (burned  down  at  Chatham  to  the  lower  deck)  be  new-built, 
according  to  the  proportion  and  rate  she  was  before”  and  her  remains 
were  later  towed  round  to  the  Thames. 

Bourne  then  returned  to  London,  but  was  not  to  have  the  respite  he 
had  so  often  asked  for,  as  on  2 April  his  Committee  desired  him  to  go 
down  the  river  in  charge  of  some  victualing  ships,  and  by  the  7th  he  had 
made  contact  with  the  fleet,  then  riding  at  anchor,  as  in  a report  to  the 
Admiralty  Committee  of  that  date,  marked  as  at  1 1 :oo  p.m.  he  said  he 
had  just  landed  from  Admiral  Penn’s  ship,  the  fleet  of  forty-one  ships  be- 
ing anchored  off  the  North  Foreland  by  reason  of  a calm;  they  were  in 
need  of  seven  hundred  more  men  but  now  had  victuals  for  about  ten 
weeks.  The  fleet  intended  to  go  to  South  wold  Bay  where  they  would  join 
the  rear  admiral’s  fleet,  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  De  Witt  having 
been  reported  W.N.W.  of  the  Texel  and  sailing  northward. 

The  next  day,  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Admiralty  Committee,  he  said, 
“I  left  the  fleet  yesterday,  and  am  hastening  to  Gravesend,  but  am  de- 
layed through  illness.”  However,  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  again  from 
Deal,  noted  as  at  “two  in  the  afternoon,”  in  which  he  said  that  “after 
seeing  the  fleet  away  from  the  anchorage  off  the  North  Foreland,  I came 
on  here  . . . and  am  now  returning  to  Gravesend,  but  am  so  extremely  ill 
in  my  head  that  I cannot  be  there  according  to  my  commands  and 
desires.” 

Nevertheless,  he  was  at  Gravesend  on  1 1 April  and  to  the  Admiralty 
Committee  reported  that  he  had  been  on  board  several  ships  and  found 
them  “much  out  of  order  through  want  of  men,  guns  and  stores.  This 
business  is  so  full  of  rubs  and  knots  that  I have  my  head  and  hands  full” ; 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Navy  Committee  that  he  will  look  for  men  in 
the  merchant  ships  coming  up  the  river,  and  only  leave  them  sufficient 
men  to  work  them  up  to  their  berth,  “although  it  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.” 

Two  days  later  he  was  still  at  Gravesend,  and  in  a letter  dated  13 
April,  “il  at  noon,”  desires  the  Admiralty  Committee  to  make  some 
better  provision  for  the  sick,  and  states  that  the  ships  were  badly  in  need 
of  hammocks;  he  concludes  by  saying  that  “The  whole  business  here  is 
like  a raveled®  bottom ; I know  not  at  which  end  to  begin,  but  now  I am 
here  shall  do  my  best  and  hasten  to  an  end  this  voyage.”  To  the  Navy 
Committee  tlie  same  day,  “I  am  almost  jaded  with  my  employments, 
having  a crew  that  will  neither  lead  or  drive.”  The  officers  of  the  London 
were  absent  from  their  ship,  but  when  he  got  them  back  and  the  ship 
into  Leigh  Road  he  would  “form  them  into  a better  model.”  In  the 
same  letter  he  referred  to  himself  and  says,  “I  shall  not  give  offence, 
neither  am  I ambitious  of  a shadowy  honour,  but  something  by  way  of  a 
distinction  aboard  would  give  some  countenance  and  quicken  the  work. 
I ask  it  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  for  I am  past  such  toys,  as  to  be  ticked 
with  a feather.” 

He  wrote  again  that  day,  this  time  at  “i  i at  night,”  advising  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  go  down  to  Leigh  Roads,  evidently  in  search  of  sea- 
men for  manning  the  fleet,  but  had  “met  with  so  much  wind  at  N.E.” 
that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  therefore  had  examined  the  ships  in  Til- 
bury Hope  and  interrogated  the  masters  of  the  inward-bound  colliers 
for  information  of  the  Dutch.  Four  long  letters  had  been  written  this 
day  (13th)  reporting  in  the  minutest  detail  on  every  matter  that  came 
before  him,  offering  advice,  repeating  his  constant  requests  for  stores  for 
the  ships,  and  not  neglecting  his  own  complaints  and  ailments,  which 
must  have  taken  some  hours  to  compose  and  write ; the  last  one,  with  his 
characteristic  punctiliousness,  being  marked  at  “ii.oo  p.m.”  ends  with: 
“Pray  acquaint  my  wife  that  I am  well.” 

The  next  day  he  was  down  at  Leigh  and  in  yet  another  report  dated 
from  on  board  the  Londony  “14  April  1653,  5 afternoon,”  he 

said  that  he  had  boarded  the  ship  at  two  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  New- 
castle fleet  of  colliers,  numbering  about  eighty  sail,  were  standing  into  the 
river,  and  he  had  sent  two  ships  down  to  meet  them,  round  up  the  strag- 
glers, and  bring  them  to  anchor  in  order  that  the  men  could  be  taken  out. 
He  thought  it  was  the  best  time  and  opportunity  to  obtain  men,  and 
“therefore  endeavoured  to  make  a thorough  work.” 

® Raveled=Tang’led,  confused  or  involved  j having  no  basis  or  foundation. 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  some  of  the  collier  masters  were  insolent  and 
endeavored  to  run  through  the  fleet,  which  had  been  forced  to  spend 
forty  or  fifty  shots  before  they  could  bring  them  up.  Some  they  had  al- 
lowed to  pass  so  that  the  ships  in  Tilbury  Hope  “might  have  some  work,” 
but  “just  now  I have  brought  about  forty  of  them  to  anchor  and  we  are 
digging  for  them  where  they  have  burrowed  themselves.”  A hundred  and 
forty  sail  were  also  on  their  way  from  the  Humber,  and  “these  winds  be- 
ing northerly  will  bring  them  along  and  tomorrow  we  shall  be  ready  for 
them.” 

Bourne  then  returned  to  London,  and  on  22  April  went  down  the 
Thames  with  a fleet  of  twenty  merchant  ships  to  join  Admiral  Penn,  then 
lying  in  Aldeborough  Bay,  and  together  they  joined  Deane  and  Monck 
in  the  Channel,  where  he  handed  over  his  ships  and  on  3 May  was  at 
Deal  and  endeavoring  to  collect  enough  victualers  together  to  ship  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  fresh  water  out  to  Blake’s  fleet,  then  cruising  off  the 
North  Foreland.  Earlier  in  the  day,  together  with  Captain  John  Lim- 
bery,  the  Navy  Victualing  Agent,  they  had  boarded  Blake’s  flagship  olf 
Deal  to  arrange  to  supply  the  fleet  there,  but  on  a report  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  were  oflF  the  Texel,  the  fleet  had  sailed  at  once. 

On  9 May  the  Council  of  State  directed  him  to  survey  Dover  Pier  and 
report  what  could  be  made  of  it  and  how  far  the  state  would  have  to  re- 
pair it  to  make  it  serviceable.  In  the  same  letter  he  was  instructed  to  find 
a convoy  for  a richly  laden  English  ship  lying  at  Calais  and  bound  for 
London.  He  was  evidently  back  in  London  within  a few  days,  as  on  the 
14th  he  was  appointed  with  three  others,  including  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  form  a committee  to  meet  at  once  and  consider 
the  question  of  prisoners  of  v/ar  and  how  many  may  be  exchanged  for 
such  English  prisoners  as  had  been  taken  by  the  Dutch.  However,  he  was 
given  little  respite  from  more  arduous  duties,  as  on  the  27th  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  ready  to  drop  down  the  river  with  as  many  ships  as  were 
available  to  join  the  fleet. 

This  is  a break  in  his  discursive  reports  until  4 June,  when  he  was  on 
board  the  Joshua^  in  Leigh  Road.  The  Battle  of  the  Gabbard  had  been 
fought  the  day  before  and  a full  report  of  the  success  achieved  had  not 
come  through;  in  a letter,  “past  ii  forenoon,”  he  informed  the  Navy 
Committee  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  stores  and  still  more  men 
for  the  fleet,  and  seeking  intelligence  from  fishermen  who  had  seen  some 
part  of  the  action  at  sea  on  the  previous  day. 

In  the  same  night,  from  on  board  the  Recovery  “about  lO  at  night,”  he 
wrote  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  one  of  those  curious  and  diffusive 
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letters  which  appear  so  frequently  and  seem  to  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  relieve  his  mind  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  often  weighed 
heavily  upon  him,  occasioned  either  by  ill-health  or  overconscientiousness 
in  performing  the  multifarious  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  “Right 
Honourable,”  he  wrote,  “I  would  not  study  words  to  make  anything  I 
can  do  look  big  or  propound  difficulties  where  there  are  none,  only  speak 
this  word  under  a favourable  acceptance  that  I have  my  hands  full  of  this 
rugged  work,  but  it  is  upon  a public  account  and  the  motion  being  so  swift 
I hope  its  of  no  long  continuance,  I resolve  against  weariness  as  to  my 
part.  . . .” 

He  was  searching  all  inward-bound  merchant  ships  for  men  to  man 
the  Recovery,  who  had  only  a third  of  her  complement;  he  ends  his  letter 
by  saying  that  he  had  had  no  small  trouble  to  “quiet  the  spirits”  of  the 
seamen  who  wanted  their  pay,  and  again  appeals  for  hammocks  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  men.  If  the  Admiralty  ignored  Bourne’s  many  personal  com- 
plaints, they  took  notice  of  his  request  for  stores,  so  urgently  necessary 
after  an  action  at  sea,  as  on  the  next  day  they  directed  the  Navy  Com- 
mittee that  masts  and  rigging  for  the  fleet  were  to  be  sent  down  instantly 
to  Major  Bourne  in  Leigh  Roads,  “who  has  a full  account  of  the  defects 
in  the  ships  resulting  from  the  recent  battle.” 

Bourne  shortly  afterwards  sailed  from  Leigh  with  his  fleet  and  vic- 
tualers  to  reinforce  and  supply  the  fleet  of  Blake  and  Monck,  then  cruis- 
ing off  the  Texel,  both  generals  being  in  the  Resolution  flagship.  Blake,  in 
a letter  to  the  Council  of  State,  dated  12  June,  from  on  board  the  Reso- 
lution, reported  that  Major  Bourne  had  brought  over  seven  men-of-war 
and  eleven  victualers  and  waterships,  and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  sta- 
tion himself  at  Harwich  to  despatch  the  ships  and  keep  up  the  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  also  to  maintain  contact  and  correspondence  between 
the  fleet  and  the  Council  of  State.  The  Council  approved  of  it,  and  on 
the  19th  informed  the  Admiralty  Committee  accordingly.  Thus  began 
Bourne’s  association  with  Harwich,  which  was  to  continue  for  six  or 
seven  years,  the  flrst  two  or  three  practically  as  Resident  Commissioner, 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  Harwich  as  a naval  base. 

The  appointment  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he  has  much  to  say  of  it 
later  on.  However,  the  need  of  a Commissioner  there  was  very  real; 
difficulties  over  the  victualing  of  the  ships  were  continually  arising,  and 
many  of  the  frigates  were  already  using  the  port  for  graving  and  clean- 
ing, and  furthermore,  largely  as  a result  of  the  failure  to  pay  the  seamen, 
they  were  freely  deserting  their  ships.  Writing  from  Harwich  on  9 July, 
Bourne  rather  peremptorily  told  the  Admiralty  Committee  to  send  “one 
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of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Victualling  Office  here  to  assist  me  . . . The  dis- 
quiet and  confusion  about  victuals  troubles  me  more  than  all  my  work. 
Fourteen  frigates  have  arrived  to  be  tallowed  and  victualled.  I will  give 
them  quick  despatch. — P.S.  I have  way-laid  the  seamen  at  Ipswich  and 
Colchester,  yet  I hear  many  are  on  the  road  to  London.  You  should  give 
orders  to  Romford  to  have  them  stopped.” 

Writing  again  on  the  15th,  the  hour  of  writing  as  usual  being  given, 
i.e.,  “10  forenoon,”  he  gave  them  such  news  of  the  fleet  as  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  scouting  vessels,  and  an  account  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  ships  that  had  come  in  to  Harwich.  “I  perceive,”  he  said, 
“here  is  like  to  be  a continual  intercourse  betwixt  this  port  and  the  fleet 
so  long  as  this  work  lasts  upon  the  Holland  Coast;  which  puts  me  out  of 
hope  of  returning  so  suddenly  as  I have  good  reason  as  to  myself  and 
what  concerns  my  particular  interests  to  desire,  but  I desire  to  waive  it  at 
present.”  His  prophecy  as  to  the  importance  of  Harwich  was  fully  borne 
out,  and  its  usefulness  far  outlived  the  present  war,  and,  as  already  noted, 
its  rise  as  a naval  base  dates  from  this  time.  Bourne’s  passing  regret  at 
being  stationed  there,  developed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  into  the  strongest 
protest  against  his  continuance  there,  and  his  dislike  of  the  place  is  often 
all  too  apparent,  but  in  the  meantime  there  was  much  work  to  be  done. 

He  wrote  to  them  again  on  that  same  day.  It  seems  from  his  letter 
that  he  was  feeling  the  strain  of  long  hours  and  strenuous  duties,  and 
possibly,  too,  from  the  fatigue  of  continual  traveling  up  the  coast  under 
the  primitive  conditions  of  seventeenth-century  roads  and  conditions,  and 
desired  to  relieve  his  mind  of  the  worries  which  seemed  to  bear  so  heavily 
on  him.  In  a long  and  quaintly  worded  letter  he  speaks  of  his  onerous 
duties,  of  the  number  of  ships  coming  in  for  repairs,  of  the  shortage  of 
masts  and  timber  as  well  as  of  other  stores,  and  also  of  the  burden  of  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  sick  and  wounded.  He  then  says,  “It  becomes 
me  not  in  the  least  to  use  any  words  to  set  off  what  I have  done  since  I 
came  thither,  being  sensible  how  little  I can  do  in  comparison  of  what 
I both  ought  and  desire  to  do,  but  in  accomplishing  this  little  I have  been 
exercised  with  no  small  trouble,  yet  am  sufficiently  encouraged  finding 
some  fruits  of  my  endeavours.  But  if  some  short  end  be  not  put  of  this  war 
I shall  acquaint  you  with  my  thoughts  as  to  the  settling  some  other  way 
both  as  to  stores  and  some  persons  who  may  at  least  off  it  of  that  cumber 
and  trouble  that  now  lies  upon  too  few  hands.” 

The  revelries  of  the  seamen  added  to  his  trials,  as  he  concludes  by 
saying:  “On  Tuesday  last  we  had  a beginning  of  an  ugly  mutiny  occa- 
sioned by  the  drunken,  debauched  sailors.  . . . Three  of  the  chiefs  I 
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clapped  fast  that  night,  and  have  made  strict  order  to  restrain  the  ale 
houses  that  do  so  much  debauch  these  wicked  wretches.” 

Bourne  had  been  prolific  in  reports  during  the  six  weeks  he  had  alter- 
nately been  afloat  and  traveling  round  the  southeastern  naval  ports,  and 
was  no  less  so  during  his  long  association  with  Harwich.  He  invariably 
addressed  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  as  “Right  Honourable,”  sub- 
scribing himself  “Your  humble  and  faithful  Servant”  or  “Your  very  real 
and  ready  Servant.”  To  his  colleagues  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  “Gen- 
tlemen”; and  signs  as  “Your  very  affectionate  Friend,”  and  sometimes 
“Your  very  assured  and  affectionate  Servant.” 

Until  the  early  part  of  1653,  Robert  Coytmore  had  been  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners,  but  in  March  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Blackborne.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  any  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  the  Captain  Rowland  Coytmore  mentioned  earlier,  but 
with  such  an  uncommon  name  it  would  seem  probable  that  he  was  at 
least  a collateral  descendant.  Robert  Coytmore  had  earlier  been  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy  for  a brief  time;  he  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Rob- 
ert Coytmore,  commander  of  one  of  the  state’s  ships  during  the  war, 
who,  however,  appears  by  inference  to  have  been  a nephew.  Robert  Black- 
borne  continued  as  Secretary  down  to  the  Restoration;  he  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  Bournes,  and  there  are  many  personal  letters  from 
both  Nehemiah  and  John  Bourne. 

Letters  immediately  succeeding  have  not  been  preserved;  in  July, 
Bourne  was  at  Yarmouth,  but  back  at  Harwich  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  in  a letter  of  the  30th  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  Admiralty,  he 
refers  to  his  “very  rude^  and  short  account  of  the  matters  entrusted  to 
me,  but  having  lain  under  a very  sore  distemper  of  body,  but  through 
the  bounty  of  God  I am  now  better  able  to  serve  you,  having  in  a good 
measure  shaken  it  off.”  Then  follows  a long  report  on  the  state  of  the  ships 
in  harbor  and  the  repairs  necessary  to  fit  them  for  sea;  informs  them  of 
the  many  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the  beer  supplied  to  the  fleet,  and 
of  a report  he  had  received  that  Adm^iral  Tromp  was  out  with  a fleet  of 
ninety  ships. 

In  the  interval  he  had  been  to  Ipswich  to  obtain  money,  where  ap- 
parently the  Admiralty  imprest  was  payable,  in  order  to  pay  the  seamen 
and  to  obtain  stores,  which  were  frequently  bought  direct  from  merchants 
in  the  nearby  ports  who  had  recently  received  consignments  of  such  items 
as  timber,  tar,  hemp,  etc.  From  there  he  went  to  Yarmouth  and  des- 
patched some  victualing  ships  out  to  the  fleet,  left  three  ships  in  Yarmouth 
^ Rude=superficial. 
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Roads  to  collect  as  many  seamen  as  possible  from  a fleet  of  colliers  daily 
expected  from  the  north,  and  then  went  to  Southwold  where  he  ordered 
five  ships  to  take  on  board  about  two  hundred  men  from  the  town,  which 
probably  included  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  fleet  who  had 
been  billeted  on  the  inhabitants,  and  were  now  recovered.  Southwold, 
having  had  a large  number  of  the  wounded  seamen  landed  there  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Gabbard,  in  June,  complained  of  the  delay  in  the  payment 
of  their  charges  and  Bourne  recommended  to  the  Admiralty  Committee 
the  sale  of  some  Dutch  prizes  to  provide  the  money. 

Whilst  up  the  coast  Bourne  would  have  received  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  old  friend  and  associate  in  New  England,  Captain  Graves,  now  a 
rear  admiral,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  recent  action  oflF  the  Dutch 
coast.  Graves  had  first  commanded  the  President y fourth  rate,  the  ship  in 
which  Captain  Anthony  Young  was  involved  in  the  incident  off  Start 
Point  concerning  the  saluting  of  the  flag,  when  the  first  shots  in  the  war 
were  fired.  Captain  Young  was  immediately  afterwards  removed  into  the 
W orcesteVy  third  rate,  and  succeeded  in  the  President  by  Captain  Graves. 
In  command  of  the  President y Graves  was  with  Vice-Admiral  Penn  in  the 
North  Sea  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  was  still  in  his  squadron  at 
the  Battle  of  Portland,  February,  1653.  ^ letter  from  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, written  after  the  battle,  says:  “Captain  Lawson  took  a lusty  ship  by 
boarding,  but  it  was  with  some  loss;  Captain  Graves  the  same  by  another; 
so  that  we  have  gotten  some  of  their  ships.” 

With  his  prize  in  company.  Graves  was  one  of  the  first  to  carry  the 
news  of  the  battle  to  Portsmouth.  Captain  Willoughby,  the  Commis- 
sioner there,  writing  on  22  February  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  in  Lon- 
don giving  them  the  news,  said  that  Captain  Graves  in  the  President, 
frigate,  had  come  in,  and  had  taken  a Dutch  man-of-war  of  500  tons. 
After  the  ships  had  refitted.  Graves  was  transferred  to  the  Andrew, 
Bourne’s  old  ship,  and  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  in  Penn’s  fleet;  as 
such  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard  in  June  of  that 
year,  a more  decisive  victory  for  the  English  fleet,  the  Dutch  retiring  to 
their  harbors  badly  shattered ; however,  they  were  soon  at  sea  again,  and 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Texel  a few  weeks  later  there  were  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  the  English  losing  six  captains  and  some  five  hundred  men 
killed  and  eight  hundred  wounded.  Graves  was  amongst  those  killed  in 
this  engagement;  his  death  being  recorded  as  having  taken  place  on  31 

July- 

The  last  mention  of  him  is  in  the  journal  of  the  Vanguard,  the  flagship 
of  Vice-Admiral  Joseph  Jordan,  where  there  is  an  entry  a few  days  after 
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the  battle  that  they  bore  up  for  Aldeborough  Bay  and  came  to  anchor, 
and  on  the  following  day  went  ashore  to  the  burial  of  Rear  Admiral 
Graves.^  Being  close  by,  it  is  probable  that  Bourne  went  over  to  Aldebor- 
ough to  the  funeral  of  his  old  friend,  and  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
those  who  came  from  New  England  with  him.  Graves’s  will  was  left  in 
New  England,  where  it  was  presented  by  his  widow,  Katherine  (who 
has  already  been  mentioned  at  length),  before  the  deputy  governor  and 
magistrates,  by  them  approved  and  recorded  on  25  October  1653. 
estate  was  principally  in  Charlestown,  but  a house  in  Limehouse,  County 
Middlesex,  is  mentioned;  attached  to  his  will  is  an  “Inventory  of  the 
goods  and  Chattels  of  Rere  Admiral  Thomas  Graves.”  In  England, 
Parliament  granted  Graves’s  widow  £1,000  as  compensation,  £700  of 
which  was  to  be  secured  in  equal  portions  to  his  five  children. 

Following  the  Battle  of  the  Texel,  disabled  ships  in  still  larger  numbers 
were  now  being  sent  to  Harwich  for  refitting,  and  the  rise  in  importance 
of  Harwich  as  a naval  base  can  be  more  definitely  ascribed  to  this  time. 
Writing  from  one  of  the  coast  towns  on  6 August  to  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee, Bourne  said  that  the  Generals  at  sea  had  written  to  him  to  say 
that  they  were  sending  some  more  ships  to  Harwich  and  he  intended 
to  go  back  there  and  prepare  for  them.  He  asks  for  masts  to  be  sent  down 
there,  in  order  to  hasten  the  fitting  out  of  the  more  severely  crippled.  Two 
days  later  he  had  been  out  to  the  fleet,  then  plying  between  Orford  Ness 
and  Dunwich,  and  arranged  for  twenty  frigates  to  go  into  Harwich. 
Back  at  his  base,  the  situation  was  temporarily  relieved  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a vessel  from  Norway  with  a cargo  of  masts  which  Bourne  at 
once  purchased,  informing  the  Admiralty  that  he  had  done  so  and  a bill 
had  been  drawn  upon  them.  However,  the  arrival  of  forty-five  ships  and 
frigates  on  the  14th  of  the  month  (August)  used  up  the  whole  supply,  and 
thirteen  masts  picked  up  at  sea  and  brought  into  the  port  were  a wel- 
come addition,  but  still  left  the  yard  without  any  reserves.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  told  the  Admiralty  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
down  the  “mad  and  savage  spirit  of  the  seamen  on  shore”  and  had  sent 
to  the  governor  of  Landguard  Fort  for  a company  of  soldiers. 

When  writing  to  General  Monck  at  sea,  giving  him  an  account  of 
the  progress  in  fitting  out  the  ships,  he  said  he  was  “jaded  by  the  sluggish- 
ness he  finds  at  Harwich.”  The  stores  and  masts  were  exhausted  and  he 
was  going  to  London  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  obtain  a further  supply. 

^ In  one  of  the  lists  of  ships  and  their  commanders,  in  The  First  Dutch  War  (Navy- 
Record  Society),  he  is  incorrectly  entered  as  William  Graves,  but  elsewhere  as 
Thomas,  or  just  Captain  Graves.  In  the  index  he  appears  as  William,  query  Thomas. 
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To  the  Navy  Commissioners  he  wrote  to  say  that  a large  number  of  ships 
had  come  into  the  port  with  heavy  weather  damage  and  he  feared  that 
most  of  the  men  would  desert.  These  fears  were  not  groundless,  and  the 
problem  of  desertions  there  proved  almost  insoluble  during  the  next  year. 
The  principal  reasons  seem  to  have  been  that  they  were  pressed  men,  they 
were  not  receiving  their  pay,  and  being  mostly  from  the  Thames-side 
hamlets,  they  sought  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes. 
“I  have  taken  all  courses  and  means,”  he  said,  “to  lay  a stop  upon  the 
men  to  prevent  their  going  away,  both  by  land  and  water,  and  have  wrote 
as  effectively  as  I may  to  the  Mayor  of  Colchester,  and  suggest  that  a 
guard  be  placed  at  Romford^  and  Bow  Bridge  to  arrest  the  seamen  on 
their  way  to  London.”  The  Commissioners  at  once  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion and  sent  an  extract  from  Bourne’s  letter  to  the  higher  committee 
with  a rather  peremptory  request  that  it  be  complied  with. 

About  this  time  Bourne  would  have  received  a copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  24  August  that  Peter  Pett  and  Major  Bourne 
are  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Council  for  “their  great  care  and  pains 
in  despatching  the  fleets  to  sea.”  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  London  early 
in  September,  as  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
from  Harwich,  one  of  those  long  and  ambiguous  letters  particularly  de- 
signed to  draw  attention  to  his  services,  past  and  present,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion with  more  than  a hint  to  some  improvement  in  his  emoluments  and 
personal  expenses,  in  the  preamble  of  which  he  mentions  having  been 
with  them  recently: 

Being  confident  of  your  favourable  acceptance,  I take  liberty  for  a word,  as 
I received  some  intimation  thereunto  when  with  you  the  other  day.  I have  no 
design  to  stir  up  notice  of  my  poor  service,  yet  I have  served  the  honest  interest 
of  this  nation  heartily  ever  since  I was  called  thereto,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
and  for  four  years  have  been  employed  about  the  Navy,  but  I never  propounded 
advantage  to  myself,  nor  have  I made  it  my  design  to  enlarge  myself. 

For  two  years  I commanded  a squadron  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  had 
charge  of  another  nature  relating  to  the  Army,  which  is  well  known  to  the  Lord 
General  and  the  Generals  at  sea.  What  my  service  was  it  does  not  become  me 
to  relate;  but  of  this  I am  sure,  that  I had  a large  opportunity  there  to  scatter 
what  I had  before  gathered  by  my  own  endeavours,  my  allowance  being  only 
the  ordinary  salary  belonging  to  the  ship’s  rank,  1 2s.  a day,  though  three  times 
as  much  was  allowed  to  others  in  the  same  capacity,  whose  service  was  neither 
more  honourable  nor  of  higher  concernment  to  the  nation ; but  possibly  I might 
have  obtained  more  if  I could  have  steered  the  same  course  with  others. 

® Colchester  and  Romford  are  on  the  main  road  from  Harwich  to  London;  the  main 
road  to  the  eastern  counties  crossed  the  River  Lea  at  Bow  Bridge. 
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As  for  my  last  year’s  service,  I cannot  be  certain  what  my  allowance  is  like 
to  be  for  the  time  I served  before  I received  commission  as  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet;  during  that  time  I commanded  a squadron,  and  rode  in  the  Downs  and 
elsewhere  wearing  a flag. 

As  for  the  present  year,  since  being  appointed  to  this  station,  upon  advice  of  a 
liklihood  of  the  fleet’s  being  engaged,  in  February  last  I was  ordered  to  Dover 
to  take  command  of  a squadron,  which  was  promised  to  be  sent  to  me  there, 
so  as  to  fall  upon  the  enemy;  which  service  was  welcome  to  me,  and  although 
I left  my  family  and  estate  unsettled,  I did  not  dispute  with  any  such  low  con- 
siderations, knowing  that  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Saints  (at  pres- 
ent so  deeply  concerned  in  these  affairs)  would  be  a sufficient  compensation. 

I will  not  instance  particulars  wherein  I have  saved  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
buying  masts,  deals,  etc.,  when  I have  been  upon  the  coast,  which  every  man 
is  not  capacitated  for,  nor  the  continual  toil  of  body  and  mind  that  hath  at- 
tended me  in  those  negotiations,  by  a constant  motion  from  Dover  to  Yarmouth, 
Gravesend  and  Lee  [Leigh],  before  I came  to  Harwich;  but  if  the  orders  and 
warrants  directed  to  me  were  consulted,  they  might  say  more  than  I am  willing 
you  should  take  notice  of;  neither  am  I solicitous  about  this  matter,  but  rather 
study  what  my  duty  is,  in  order  to  the  public  good. 

I confess  I have  acted  the  least  part  as  a Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  but  the 
exigencies  of  your  affairs  would  not  allow  me  to  observe  those  distances,  or 
stand  upon  such  terms  as  might  have  suited  other  men’s  apprehensions,  and  I 
have  willingly  taken  up  any  man’s  work,  so  that  the  usual  delays  and  demurs 
might  not  prejudice  affairs.  What  ships  have  been  sent  to  Harwich,  and  what 
assistance  I have  had  from  the  Master  Shipwright,  Attendant,  and  Storekeeper, 
is  well  known. 

Besides  what  properly  fell  under  my  hand  in  the  capacity  I am  now  in,  I 
was  empowered  by  the  General  to  give  orders  to  all  ships  on  the  coast  in  his 
absence,  which  gave  me  an  additional  opportunity  of  expense  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  work;  and  the  truth  is  I could  not  be  over  frugal,  neither  would 
the  places  of  my  residence  admit  it,  where  provisions  were  very  much  enhanced 
in  price  by  occasion  of  the  fleet’s  neighbourhood,  and  no  one  left  but  myself 
to  afford  entertainment. 

I cannot  present  a particular  account  of  the  charge  and  expenses  in  travelling 
to  and  from  my  residence  upon  the  coast,  and  shall  therefore  leave  that  to  your 
pleasure,  and  trust  you  will  find  my  readiness  the  same  at  all  times,  as  I do  not 
serve  for  wages,  or  expect  to  increase  my  outward  estate;  yet  I am  confident 
you  will  judge  it  equal  that  I should  so  far  tender  my  family  as  to  desire  the 
preserving  what  I had  when  I entered  the  service,  unless  the  necessity  of  the 
public  require  it,  to  which  I shall  freely  submit. 

I do  not  know  of  six  hours  spent  about  my  private  concernment  these  many 
months,  and  it  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  express  wherein,  or  how  much  I 
have  suffered  in  my  private  affairs,  as  I am  content  they  should  be  dead  at 
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present;  I thank  the  Lord  I have  done  this  out  of  the  apprehension  I have  of  a 
necessity  lying  upon  me  to  act  with  all  my  might,  and  that  upon  principles  of 
conscience. 

Nehemiah  Bourne. 

Bourne  probably  felt  better  for  having  relieved  his  mind ; the  Admiral- 
ty Commissioners  probably  knew  him  well  enough  to  pay  little  heed  to 
his  personal  complaints;  however,  the  Council  of  State  directed  that 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  and  Peter  Pett,  at  Chatham,  be  thanked  for  “their 
great  care  and  pains  in  despatching  the  fleet  to  sea” ; and  made  some  slight 
response  four  months  later  (January,  1654)  when  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Navy  Committee  to  make  out  a bill  to  “Major  Ne- 
hemiah Bourne  for  his  pay  and  entertainment  as  Rear-Admiral  from  1 3 
March  to  19  May  1652”;  evidently  an  augmentation  to  the  period  for 
which  he  had  earlier  been  paid  as  a rear  admiral. 

His  appointment  as  Resident-Commissioner  at  Harwich  was  now  con- 
firmed, but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  telling  both  his  colleagues  of  the  Navy 
Committee  and  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  in  the  strongest  terms  how 
distasteful  it  was  to  him ; however,  his  superior  officers  seem  to  have  been 
very  tolerant,  and  just  ignored  his  complaints.  Some  correspondence  now 
ensued  regarding  a house  for  his  residence,  and  one  having  become  avail- 
able suitably  situated  near  the  waterside,  permission  was  given  to  him  to 
negotiate.  In  a letter  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  of  27  September, 
after  informing  them  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  buy  stores  and  provi- 
sions from  Yarmouth  and  London,  although  the  victualing  agent  could 
very  well  supply  the  ships  there,  observes  that  “a  little  oil  upon  that  wheel 
would  not  be  amiss,”  then  refers  to  the  house  they  had  given  him  leave  to 
purchase  and  says,  “I  have  had  a pass  or  two  at  a distance  with  the  owner, 
and  I suppose  his  price  may  be  about  £340  . . . yet  in  my  judgment  suppose 
it  may  be  accommodable  for  your  ends  if  this  war  hold.  The  town  at  pres- 
ent is  very  nasty  and  sickly,  and  the  truth  is  something  like  a prison  to 
me,  but  the  Lord  can  make  it  otherwise  if  he  pleases;  here  being  little 
else  but  what  is  of  a vexing  quality.”  He  then  ends  his  letter  by  again  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  settle  some  way  whereby  he  might  be  supplied  with 
money  to  carry  on  the  service. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  that  “the  owner  of  the  house  is  cold  at  selling 
it  upon  the  terms  proposed,”  Bourne  having  offered  him  £320.  True  to 
the  old  Puritan  spirit  he  was  driving  a hard  bargain,  but  the  owner  was 
no  easy  prey  and  negotiations  lagged  for  a time.  The  Admiralty  Com- 
missioners discreetly  enquired  how  he  was  getting  on  with  the  matter, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  say  a little  more  about  Harwich,  and 
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also  of  their  neglect  to  attend  to  his  frequent  representations  on  various 
matters. 

Referring  to  the  house,  he  says,  “I  was  always  slow  in  promoting  it, 
and  although  I am  clear  from  any  temptation  of  desiring  to  make  my 
habitation  here,  yet  possibly  I might  be  thought  to  do  what  is  too  com- 
mon (viz:  to  drive  on  private  designs  under  public  pretences)”;  he  then 
tells  them  again  that  there  is  little  to  content  him  in  Harwich,  “yet  have 
shuffled  through  such  inconveniences  and  lived  at  such  expenses  that  I 
have  no  reason  to  desire  a continuance  as  to  myself.  I have  not  often  inti- 
mated anything  of  this  nature,  and  were  I not  too  sensible  of  some  dis- 
couragements which  I have  often  been  accustomed  unto,  I should  have 
been  silent  altogether  . . . but  I hope  the  candour  will  interpret  my  clear 
intention,  and  please  to  rest  assured  I am  and  shall  be,  your  honours  very 
faithful  and  ready  servant 

Nehemiah  Bourne.” 

However,  by  i8  October  he  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  at  last  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  the  house,  which  included  a wharf  and  ware- 
house, for  £335,  which,  he  added  with  some  satisfaction,  was  £200  less 
than  it  cost  three  years  before.  Circumstances  seem  to  have  been  to  the 
vendor’s  advantage  inasmuch  that  the  house  was  urgently  needed.  Bourne 
observing,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  partial  defeat  over  the  bargaining, 
“if  I am  to  continue  at  Harwich  I must  have  the  accommodation,  as  I 
cannot  make  shift  any  longer  as  I am.” 

The  weeks  following  his  return  from  London  were  full  of  difficulties. 
Appeals  for  money  were  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  more  will  be 
heard  of  them  during  the  succeeding  months.  Bourne’s  frequent  appeals 
to  the  Commissioners  for  stores  passed  unheeded  or  the  supply  sent  was 
always  inadequate,  as  more  and  more  ships  came  in  for  repairs.  Harwich 
was  full  of  riotous  seamen,  who  all  too  frequently  were  making  demands 
for  their  pay.  For  some  reason  not  clear,  but  possibly  on  account  of  the 
sickness  in  the  town,  the  military  were  preparing  to  leave  Harwich,  and 
Bourne  wrote  at  once  recommending  that  the  garrison  should  not  be 
disbanded  “when  so  many  men  of  the  fleet  are  here,  many  of  whom  must 
be  awed  by  authority.” 

As  usual,  there  was  no  immediate  response  to  his  request,  and  on  26 
September  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  “I  want  an  order  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Landguard  Fort  for  a troop  of  horse  to  guard  the  town,  other- 
wise there  will  be  no  living  here  and  keeping  up  any  face  of  authority. 
The  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  to  suppress  the  excessive  num- 
bers of  tippling  houses  which  so  much  debauch  the  seaman  is  not  yet  come. 
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I will  do  my  best  but  it  is  very  irksome.  N.B.  I hope  you  are  mindful 
respecting  the  masts  I ordered.” 

A few  days  later  the  order  was  issued  from  London  to  maintain  a guard 
in  Harwich  town,  apparently  from  the  Landguard  Fort,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  military  had  commenced  to  demolish  Harwich  Fort,  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  town.  Bourne  wrote  at  once,  “unless  a fort  is  kept  up  I shall 
desire  to  be  removed,  rather  than  be  forced  to  see  such  violence  and  in- 
solence committed,  and  no  power  to  suppress  it.  What  I have  suffered 
already,  as  to  this  part,  besides  the  care  of  other  matters,  is  not  fft  for  me 
to  relate,  but  I am  sure  it  will  much  benefit  the  service,  and  encourage 
honest  instruments,  when  the  pride  and  insolence  of  men’s  spirits  dare 
not  show  itself.  I have  presumed  to  stop  the  demolition  of  the  fort  until 
I hear  from  you.”  There  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  fort  seems 
to  have  ended. 

Bourne  made  several  requests  for  orders  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with 
the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war,  who,  he  said,  “are  many,  and  run  all  over 
the  country,  giving  much  trouble”;  no  answer  seem^s  to  have  been  made, 
the  Admiralty  Commissioners  were  far  removed  from  the  trouble.  Har- 
wich was  only  one  of  several  ports  with  problems  of  their  own,  and  the 
Commissioners  had  other  and  more  urgent  matters  to  occupy  them,  and 
that  of  the  prisoners  seems  to  have  been  left  to  solve  itself.  Bourne,  how- 
ever, rounded  up  a large  number  and  sent  them  to  Colchester  Castle  to 
get  them  out  of  his  way.  Reports  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  on  a 
variety  of  matters  were  frequent,  and  almost  as  many  to  the  Navy  Com- 
missioners; to  the  latter  they  were  mainly  about  the  ships  under  repair, 
but  not  infrequently  requests  them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  to  attend  to  his  more  urgent  needs. 

Having  had  no  reply  to  a further  demand  for  money  he  wrote  to  the 
Navy  Commissioners  begging  them  to  move  the  Admiralty  Commission- 
ers to  give  orders  for  the  sale  of  prizes  then  lying  in  Harwich  Harbor,  “as 
the  charge  to  maintain  a company  of  knaves  to  look  after  them  eats  up 
all.”  The  pilfering  of  stores  and  cargo  from  the  prizes  was  rampant  in 
all  the  ports,  and  frequently  rouses  Bourne’s  wrath,  but  at  the  present 
time  he  was  more  concerned  to  obtain  ready  money  by  their  sale. 

In  October  he  was  again  up  the  East  Coast,  at  the  ports  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Aldeborough,  Southwold  and  Yarmouth,  surveying  ships  build- 
ing and  fitting  out,  endeavoring  to  appease  the  bailiffs  of  the  towns  who 
were  continually  pressing  their  claims  for  arrears  of  payment  for  quarter- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded,  and  protesting  against  receiving  any  more  un- 
til their  people  were  paid. 
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These  complaints  were  common  from  all  the  coast  towns,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  neither  soothed  nor  satisfied  by  merely  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  Parliament,  conveyed  in  an  order  of  3 August  1653, 
“The  Council  of  State  signify  unto  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  that  Parliament  hath  taken  notice  of  their  great  care  and  tender 
respect  showed  unto  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  seamen  put  ashore 
in  those  counties,  and  their  good  resentment  and  acceptance  thereof  and 
return  thanks  unto  them.” 

The  seamen  at  the  ports  everywhere  complained  of  the  bad  beer  and 
of  arrears  of  pay,  and  many  were  deserting  from  the  ships.  In  his  report 
of  what  he  found  there.  Bourne  concludes  with  “I  know  none  more  like 
to  take  effect  than  the  report  of  money  to  be  sent  down  to  pay  them.”  In 
the  meantime  he  had  been  recalled  to  Harwich  by  a report  that  trouble 
was  brewing  with  the  seamen  there,  and  on  his  return  wrote  that  the 
men  had  left  their  ships,  “400  coming  ashore  in  a mutinous  manner”  and 
were  about  the  streets  calling  for  their  pay. 

“I  gave  them  fair  persuasive  language,”  he  said,  “with  promises  of 
making  provision  for  them  in  case  they  would  orderly  go  aboard  and  fol- 
low their  business,  which  they  seemed  to  accept  and  went  away.” 

Unfortunately,  they  only  went  away  to  induce  other  men  ashore,  and 
thus  reinforced  they  went  on  a spree.  Bourne  then  suggests  that  they  be 
paid  one  moiety  and  the  rest  when  they  went  to  sea,  but  admits  that  this 
“will  much  distemper  them,”  and  then  tells  the  Admiralty  Committee 
very  pointedly  that  had  they  seen  fit  to  pay  them  when  the  ships  came  into 
port  money  would  have  been  saved  and  “the  frigates  manned  seasonably 
and  with  more  satisfaction  . . . Excuse  me  that  I am  so  full  of  words  about 
this  particular.”  A few  days  later,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners, once  again  applying  for  stores,  he  ends  by  saying  that  he  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  forgotten,  is  weary  of  the  place,  and  “his  modesty  does 
not  suit  the  present  age.” 

On  6 November  he  was  able  to  report  that  he  had  paid  all  the  ships, 
and,  in  effect,  now  I want  leave  of  absence  from  Harwich.  He  wrote  to 
both  committees:  to  the  Admiralty  Committee,  “I  stopped  40s.  a man 
of  the  Assurance  pay,  until  the  ship  was  in  the  Rolling  Ground^  and  they 
appeared  on  board,  because  they  were  second  to  the  Mermaid  in  desert- 
ing. The  Mermaid  I have  left  to  the  last;  they  were  the  first  to  mutiny 
and  invited  others,  stirring  up  a spirit  of  distemper.  I have  subdued  the 
mutiny  and  committed  the  worst  to  Landguard  Fort  where  they  now  re- 

^ Rolling  Ground=at  the  entrance  to  Harwich  Harbor,  formerly  much  used  as  an 
anchorage. 
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main  seemingly  sorrowful.”  He  was  doing  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  sea- 
men getting  out  of  the  town,  “yet  they  still  find  ways  to  run.  I am  des- 
patching the  ships  and  beg  leave  of  absence  being  ill,  and  wishing  after 
so  long  a spell,  to  visit  my  family.” 

In  a more  personal  letter  to  Robert  Blackborne  he  said,  “I  have  got 
over  the  worst  part  of  the  work  of  paying  off  the  ships,  and  been  even 
with  the  worst  of  the  crew ; now  I hope  for  liberty  to  come  home  to  my 
family.  The  first  ship’s  crew  that  rebelled  shall  march  forth  tomorrow 
before  they  are  paid,  and  they  now  begin  to  curse  one  another  for  drawing 
them  in.” 

In  a further  report  of  lO  November  on  the  condition  of  the  ships  then 
at  Harwich,  including  the  Recovery^  which  required  little  cost  bestowed 
on  her,  “she  having  robbed  the  store  long  enough,  if  I may  so  say,”  he 
concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  seamen,  lamenting  their  ingrati- 
tude and  general  behavior,  and  says,  “I  hear  that  Ipswich  and  other  ports 
are  full  of  them,  but  here  are  few  enough,  they  love  not  the  air,  since  I 
have  banished  strong  waters  and  sent  them  away  to  sea.” 

The  answ’ers  to  his  requests  for  leave,  if  any,  could  not  have  been  too 
encouraging,  as  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  Committee, 
“I  do  not  serve  for  wages,  and  would  have  been  content  with  my  ex- 
penses. I shall  sit  down  in  silence,  but  the  world  is  unequally  divided.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  question  of  the  prizes  concluded.  It  is  the  season 
that  will  make  it  a courtesy  to  me.  I hope  to  be  able  to  leave  in  sixteen 
days.  I have  been  nearly  killed  by  the  extreme  cold  taken  in  coasting  up 
and  down.”  And  again  on  the  17th  as  a further  reminder,  “I  am  not  fit 
to  venture  abroad,  but  am  obliged  to  drive  a backward  and  dull  genera- 
tion, void  of  reason  and  conscience.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  to 
finish  the  repairs  to  the  ships  by  the  next  week,  and  that  the  generals  at 
sea  would  not  send  any  more  ships  to  Harwich  to  be  practically  rebuilt, 
as  some  had  been,  as  it  was  not  equipped  for  such  extensive  work;  and 
concluding  with  the  remark  that,  “Although  I much  desire  peace,  I hope 
the  talk  of  it  will  not  dam.p  preparations.” 

On  20  November  he  reported  that  Dutch  fishermen  were  fishing  for 
cod  off  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth;  a nimble  vessel  was  needed  on  the 
coast  to  secure  them,  and  to  keep  watch  on  the  enemy  fleet,  and  that  there 
were  several  lying  at  Colchester  which  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 
“The  mariners  of  the  Assurance  committed  to  Landguard  Fort  for  muti- 
ny are  very  tame  now,  and  have  nearly  a year’s  wages  due,  but  one  is  a 
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villain,  having  embezzled  iron  work  and  ropes  out  of  the  ship  ...  I hope 
soon  to  come  home,  but  I will  leave  a mast-maker  and  some  men  to  con- 
vert the  trees  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  Hollander  do  not  prove  hon- 
ester  in  his  desire  for  peace,  this  place  should  be  considered  hereafter.” 

Two  days  later  (22nd)  he  forwarded  news  from  General  Monck  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  recent  storm,  and  of  the 
whereabouts  of  our  own  ships.  “All  the  ships  in  the  harbour  are  now  com- 
pleted, I hope  I may  repair  homeward  next  week,  as  I and  my  family 
are  not  well.”  However,  during  the  next  week  he  was  at  Woodbridge 
superintending  the  launching  of  two  frigates  building  there.  During  the 
previous  month  he  had  written  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  recommend- 
ing his  brother-in-law.  Captain  Anthony  Earning  for  the  command  of 
one  of  the  new  frigates  building  at  Yarmouth  and  Woodbridge,  “he 
having  served  in  his  own  ship  for  several  years.”  In  a note  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commissioners  from  Ipswich,  on  the  25  th,  he  said  that  the 
launching  “was  well  performed”  and  he  was  returning  to  Harwich.  “I 
have  often  asked  leave  to  come  to  town,  but  the  Commissioners  say  noth- 
ing. I am  tender  of  doing  it  without  their  allowance.  Pray  tell  me  what 
they  say,  for  I am  out  of  frame,  and  want  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.” 

During  October  he  had  written  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  to  say 
that  he  had  lost  £700  through  the  capture  of  one  of  his  ships  by  the  Dutch 
and  asks  for  the  grant  of  two  or  three  of  the  prizes  at  Yarmouth,  and 
that  he  would  pay  their  full  value  as  he  could  employ  them  as  privateers, 
or  to  fetch  masts  (presumably  from  New  England,  as  he  had  kept  up 
his  connections  with  the  colonies).  Writing  to  Robert  Blackborne,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Commissioners,  on  27  November  to  thank  him  for  forward- 
ing an  allowance  granted  him  for  extra  service,  he  asks  for  his  influence 
with  the  Commissioners  in  procuring  him  two  or  three  prizes,  and  adds 
that  he  hopes  the  time  for  his  continuance  in  Harwich  will  be  short,  as  he 
is  bound  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  his  estate. 

Bourne  seems  to  have  eventually  had  the  leave  so  long  and  so  urgently 
asked  for,  as  there  is  a break  in  his  roving  and  desultory  reports,  but  in 
December  he  reminded  them  of ’his  charges  by  sending  an  account  for 
traveling  from  London  to  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Woodbridge,  and  Har- 
wich, amounting  to  £30.  5.  o.  and  marked  “irrespective  of  diet.” 

According  to  the  State  Pafers  the  first  response  to  Bourne’s  request 
for  a grant  of  some  prize  ships  was  to  offer  him  two  herring  busses  at 
their  current  valuation;  however,  this  was  changed,  and  on  10  November 
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(1653)  Council  of  State  ordered  the  Commissioners  of  Prize  Goods 
to  “deliver  to  Major  Bourne  two  prize  flutes^  at  the  appraised  rate,  instead 
of  two  busses  formerly  ordered  him.’’  These  also  were  not  agreeable  to 
what  Bourne  considered  was  a just  compensation  for  his  services,  nor 
were  they  suitable  for  his  requirements,  and  he  evidently  decided  to  ignore 
the  Admiralty  and  appeal  to  a higher  authority,  as  on  30  January  1654 
he  wrote  to  Oliver  Cromwell  as  follows: 

“Fourteen  months  ago,  there  being  a great  want  of  masts  in  the  State’s 
Stores,  I adventured  to  New  England  in  three  ships  to  supply  them  by 
contract;  but  two  of  the  ships,  having  no  convoy,  were  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  third  foundered  at  sea,  to  a loss  of  f i,ooo.  Towards  re- 
pair thereof,  I beg  a Dutch  prize  ship,  or  leave  to  buy  three  or  four  at 
the  appraised  rate.  I have  performed  many  years  faithful  service,  espe- 
cially on  the  Scottish  coast,  where  I spent  much  more  than  my  salary, 
having  only  captain’s  pay  though  I wore  a flag,  and  sometimes  command- 
ed ten  or  fifteen  ships.”  Annexed  to  his  letter  there  is  a further  address 
to  the  Protector  that  as  most  of  the  best  prizes  were  sold  last  week,  he 
may  have  a gift  of  one  or  more,  to  the  value  of  £400  or  £500.  His  petition 
is  marked  “specially  recommended  to  the  Council”  by  someone,  possibly 
by  Cromwell  himself.  If  his  request  was  not  granted  with  quite  the  liber- 
ality he  hoped  for,  it  was  at  least  dealt  with  promptly,  as  in  February  an 
order  was  made  by  the  Council  of  State  to  the  Prize  Goods  Commission- 
ers to  allow  him  one  or  more  prize  ships,  and  out  of  the  price  thereof  to 
allow  him  £400,  “he  paying  the  overplus  of  the  value,  which  is  not  to 
exceed  £700.” 

From  a letter  of  Bourne’s  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  dated  22  Jan- 
uary (1654)  some  support  is  given  to  the  supposition  that  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Assistance^  commanded  by  Captain  John  Bourne,  was  a relative, 
as  he  strongly  recommends  the  widow  of  Lieutenant  Bartholomew® 
Bourne  for  relief,  “her  husband  having  been  slain  oflF  Portland  last  Feb- 
ruary.” A few  weeks  later  two  other  relatives  are  mentioned  in  a letter 
to  him  from  Vice-Admiral  John  Lawson,  who  says,  “I  shall  be  very 
glad  when  your  brother  Earning  (brother-in-law)  comes  to  the  fleet;  he 
will  be  very  welcome  and  respected.  Your  brother  Bourne  is  at  sea.” 

Shipbuilding  at  the  small  ports  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  such  as  Maldon, 
Wivenhoe,  Woodbridge,  Aldeborough,  Walberswick  and  Yarmouth, 

® Flute=A  type  of  vessel  variously  described  as  a storeship,  naval  transport,  or  par- 
tially armed  vessel;  probably  the  kind  frequently  used  as  privateers.  A buss  was  a 
two-  or  three-masted  vessel  of  varying  size,  used  especially  in  the  Dutch  herring 
fishery. 

® Referred  to  as  a cousin,  in  the  will  of  his  brother,  John  Bourne. 
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had  steadily  declined  since  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  yards  on  the  Thames-side,  where 
many  of  the  east  coast  builders  had  migrated,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
being  Henry  Johnson,  founder  of  the  famous  Blackwall  Yard  who  had 
formerly  built  ships  at  Aldeborough,  and  soon  after  this  time  Suffolk 
towns  ceased  to  build  for  London  owners.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  was  a sudden  demand  for  more  ships  and  new  ones  were  being 
fitted  out  as  fast  as  they  could  be  built.  The  resources  of  the  state  yards 
were  quite  unequal  to  the  strain  thrown  upon  them,  and  recourse  was 
necessary  to  yards  of  private  builders,  and  those  on  the  Thames  at  once 
became  of  the  first  importance;  they,  however,  soon  combined  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Admiralty  by  refusing  to  tender  below  certain  rates.  The 
state  then  invited  tenders  elsewhere,  and  shipbuilding  at  Bristol,  the  south 
coast  ports,  as  well  as  the  eastern  counties  at  once  became  prosperous.  The 
revival  at  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  ports,  however,  was  inevitable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  availability  of  timber  long  renowned  for  shipbuilding, 
but  because  of  their  convenience  for  careening  and  cleaning  the  ships  of 
the  large  fleets  operating  in  the  North  Sea.  Vessels  built  in  private  yards 
were  subjected  to  close  and  continual  inspection  at  the  hands  of  naval 
surveyors  and  commissioners,  and  the  supervision  of  private  building  at 
all  the  east  coast  ports  fell  upon  the  commissioner  at  Harwich,  who  now 
had  an  appreciable  number  of  vessels  nearing  completion  and  requiring 
constant  attention.  In  reporting  on  their  progress  on  i April,  Bourne  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  saying,  “I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  long  expected  peace  with  the  Dutch.” 

Impatient  of  the  delays  in  the  work  there,  he  was  again  at  Walberswick 
and  Yarmouth  a week  later  endeavoring  to  hasten  the  rigging  of  the  new 
ships,  and  remarks  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  “has 
seen  much  that  might  be  improved,  and  would  be  more  quiet  in  spirit  if 
he  could  wink  at  things.” 

Peace  was  signed  on  5 April  1654,  the  Dutch  conceding  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  flag,  and  submitted  to  the  Navigation  Act,  but  a protective 
fleet  of  ships  was  stiU  maintained  on  the  coast,  with  a consequent  heavy  de- 
mand on  the  facilities,  limited  though  they  still  were,  of  the  naval  yard  at 
Harwich,  which  had  proved  itself  such  a useful  base  during  the  war. 
Sickness  and  scurvy  were  rampant  in  the  fleet,  and  as  yet  no  better  means 
were  available  for  dealing  with  the  sick  and  wounded  than  billeting  them 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  towns.  In  May  of  this  year  Bourne  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  sick  men  unexpectedly  landed  upon  him  at  Harwich, 
a heavy  strain  on  the  accommodation  of  a comparatively  small  town  al- 
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ready  carrying  its  share  of  earlier  casualties,  and  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  Admiralty  to  advise  him  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  them ; however, 
they  invariably  left  their  resident  commissioners  to  do  the  best  they  could 
in  their  difficulties. 

The  sickness  in  the  fleet  created  the  need  for  still  more  men,  and 
Bourne  was  obliged  to  organize  an  extensive  impressment  up  the  east 
coast,  a difficult  task  because  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  towns  more 
often  sheltered  the  men  than  assisted  the  press  officers.  The  ships  build- 
ing at  the  smaller  ports  depleted  his  yard  of  all  stores,  especially  of  rig- 
ging, and  there  were  frequent  requests  for  replenishment.  In  May  there 
were  ten  frigates  laying  at  Harwich,  but  work  on  them  was  delayed  by 
want  of  caulkers.  On  the  31st  he  reminded  the  Commissioners  that  he 
had  frequently  asked  that  caulkers  should  be  sent  down  from  London, 
and  then  refers  again  to  the  sick  seamen,  saying  that  he  had  taken  the 
names  of  those  in  the  town  who  had  taken  them  in,  and  the  time  of  quar- 
tering them  “so  that  the  State  would  not  suffer  loss  by  the  people  who 
entertain  them,  who  would  reckon  fast  enough.”  The  workmen  in  the 
yard  were  very  troublesome  and  he  had  frequently  been  obliged  to  dis- 
miss them  for  “knavery.”  About  this  time,  too,  he  was  reminded  of  the 
seamen  still  imprisoned  in  Landguard  Fort  for  mutiny  and,  as  they  state, 
a false  charge  of  threatening  to  blow  up  his  house,  by  a petition  from  them 
for  “a  favourable  report”  so  they  could  obtain  their  liberty  and  arrears 
of  pay. 

During  June  his  letters  were  principally  directed  to  the  Navy  Commis- 
sioners, acquainting  them  of  the  progress  of  the  new  vessels  building, 
with  frequent  reminders  about  his  orders  for  stores.  On  the  5th  he  told 
them  he  “has  had  more  to  do,  both  in  body  and  mind,  than  he  wished, 
owing  to  the  dulness  of  others.  The  sick  men  are  recovering,  their  disease 
being  generally  scurvy,  a little  fresh  air  and  diet  will  soon  effect  a cure.” 
In  July  they  were  mostly  on  the  same  subjects.  Work  on  the  new  ships 
was  proceeding  and  already  those  built  at  Maldon  had  been  brought 
round  to  Harwich  to  be  rigged,  but  there  was  still  an  urgent  need  of 
rigging  to  fit  them  out  for  sea.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  Commis- 
sioners pressing  for  payment  of  his  traveling  expenses  to  Yarmouth  and 
the  other  ports  and  his  charges  for  removing  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
the  ships  and  billeting  them. 

Although  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  ships  building  at  the  smaller 
ports  they  are  nowhere  mentioned  by  name ; probably  a number  of  them 
were  small  vessels  used  as  scouts,  but  the  two  built  at  Woodbridge  are 
readily  identified  as  the  Maidstone  and  Preston^  fourth  rates,  of  40  guns, 
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renamed  Mary  Rose  and  Antelofe  after  the  Restoration,  listed  as  having 
been  built  there  in  1654.  At  Walberswick  the  Basing^  afterwards  re- 
named the  Guernsey^  a fifth  rate,  of  28  guns;  the  Jersey y fourth  rate,  of  48 
guns,  built  at  Maldon;  and  the  FaganSy  a fifth  rate,  of  22  guns,  at 
Wivenhoe,  all  built  in  1654.  They  were  the  first  men-of-war  of  the  mod- 
ern navy  to  be  built  in  Essex  and  Suffolk;  the  largest  ships  built  in  Suf- 
folk during  the  seventeenth  century  were  those  at  Woodbridge. 

On  the  1 8th  of  the  month  Bourne  was  still  at  Harwich  and  wrote  to 
the  Admiralty  Committee  pressing  for  payment  of  his  traveling  expenses 
to  Yarmouth  and  the  other  ports  for  the  survey  of  ships  and  for  the  cost 
of  removing  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  ships.  However,  before  the 
end  of  the  month  he  had  returned  to  London  and  on  the  27th  wrote  to 
his  own  committee  from  Deptford,  where  he  had  gone  to  press  a hundred 
and  fifty  seamen  and  watermen  to  man  the  victualing  ships.  He  said  that 
seamen  were  difficult  to  be  had,  but  he  would  go  on  board  the  ships  and 
personally  see  to  their  immediate  despatch. 

Oppenheim,  in  Administration  oj  the  Navyy  states  that  Bourne  took  up  his 
residence  at  Harwich  and  remained  there  until  March,  1658,  but  it  is 
clear  from  his  letters  and  reports  that  from  this  time  onward  he  was  at 
the  Navy  Office  in  London,  with  occasional  visits  to  Harwich,  and  still 
more  frequently  at  Deptford  and  attending  to  ships  farther  down  the 
river.  With  his  return  to  London  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  was  now 
giving  more  attention  to  his  own  business  affairs,  possibly  one  of  the  un- 
derlying motives  in  wishing  to  quit  Harwich,  and  there  are  occasional 
references  to  his  own  shipping  ventures. 

Many  of  his  letters  are  now  written  from  the  Navy  Office  and  princi- 
pally addressed  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners,  who  were  at  first  es- 
tablished at  Whitehall,  but  from  January,  1655,  occupied  Derby  House, 
From  June,  1649,  when  the  Commonwealth  was  establishing  its  adminis- 
tration after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  Navy  Commissioners  had  oc- 
cupied rooms  in  the  Victualing  Office  on  Little  Tower  Hill,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Royal  Mint,  but  in  1653  they  objected  to  the  victualers’ 
slaughterhouse  there,  and  in  the  next  year  the  house  of  Sir  John  Wolsten- 
holme,  in  Seething  Lane,  was  purchased  for  them  for  £2,400  and  this 
became  the  Navy  Office  for  many  years.  It  was  the  office  to  which  Sam- 
uel Pepys  came  a few  years  later,  and  makes  us  more  familiar  with  it 
through  the  pages  of  his  Diary.  Until  September,  1653,  each  Navy  Com- 
missioner was  allowed  only  one  clerk  at  £30  a year,  scanty  assistance  for 
the  work  thrown  upon  them ; but  the  number  was  then  doubled  and  two 
purveyors  were  appointed  to  assist  in  purchasing  stores. 
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The  house  in  Seething  Lane  was  not  without  its  earlier  association  with 
the  navy  and  other  maritime  interests,  as  it  had  been  the  town  house  of 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  father  of  the  one  who  had  now  vacated  it.  Sir 
John  Wolstenholme,  senior  (1562-1639)  became  one  of  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  London  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  early  extension  of 
English  commerce  to  America,  as  well  as  in  colonization  and  maritime 
discovery.  In  December,  1600,  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
East  India  Company;  in  1609  was  made  a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  farmers  of 
His  Majesty’s  Customs  in  London. 

He  helped  to  finance  the  attempts  to  discover  a northwest  passage  made 
by  Henry  Hudson  in  1610  and  William  Baffin  in  1615,  both  of  whom 
added  Wolstenholme’s  name  to  the  chart  of  those  regions.  He  encour- 
aged the  study  of  navigation  and  instituted  lectures  thereon.  In  1619  he 
was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  and  in  1635  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Administration  of  the  Chatham  Chest.  He  died  in  1639 
and  was  buried  in  Stanmore  Church,  where  there  is  a handsome  memorial 
to  him. 

His  son,  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knighted  in  1633,  inherited  from  his 
father  the  collection  of  the  customs  dues,  and  for  many  years  was  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Court  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are  many 
references  to  him  in  the  volumes  of  the  minutes  of  the  company;  on  25 
November  1636  he  “represented  to  the  Court  the  extraordinary  blessing 
of  God  in  preserving  the  Rejormatton  (in  which  he  had  a considerable  in- 
vestment) through  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  through  provi- 
dence was  brought  safely  to  anchor  in  the  river  at  Woolwich.” 

He  supported  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  Civil  War  and  subscribed  lib- 
erally with  money  and  plate,  for  which  he  was  subsequently  heavily  fined 
by  the  Parliament,  and  his  estates  sequestrated  to  the  value  of  £ 100,000. 
He  was  declared  a bankrupt  in  1651,  it  was  said  improperly  so,  but  for 
several  years  he  was  in  financial  difficulties  and  it  was  then  that  his  house 
in  Seething  Lane  was  sold.  His  creditors  tried  to  persuade  the  East  India 
Company  to  assign  his  adventures  to  them,  but  being  mindful  of  his  long 
and  able  service  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  they  declined,  de- 
claring that  “they  did  not  think  it  fit  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  ap- 
pear against  him,  as  it  would  be  an  inconvenience,  and  a discouragement 
to  other  adventurers.” 

Five  years  later,  in  1656,  his  creditors  were  still  pressing  the  company 
to  make  an  assignment  to  them,  but  were  told  that  the  court  would  leave 
it  to  the  law  to  settle.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  success  at  law,  as  in 
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1660  Sir  John  was  allowed  to  transfer  an  adventure  of  over  £i  i,ooo  to 
one  James  Edwards,  his  son,  John,  giving  a bond  of  £4,000  to  indemnify 
the  company  in  the  event  of  the  creditors  subsequently  succeeding.  Sir 
John,  however,  weathered  the  storm;  at  the  Restoration  he  recovered 
his  estates,  and  had  restored  to  him  the  patent  of  Collector  of  Customs 
for  London.  He  was  created  a baronet  by  Charles  II  in  1665.  After  leav- 
ing Seething  Lane  he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where 
he  died  in  July,  1670,  and  was  buried  at  Stanmore.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor  in  Charles  IFs  time. 

Now  that  Bourne  was  in  London  he  was  better  able  to  press  his  own 
claims  for  long-deferred  payments,  and  after  some  further  reminders 
the  Admiralty,  on  8 August,  made  an  order  to  the  Navy  Committee  to 
pay  Major  Bourne  £80  for  his  expenses  for  traveling  to  Yarmouth,  South- 
wold,  Ipswich,  Aldeborough,  Woodbridge,  etc.,  and  “for  keeping  a table 
at  Harwich  while  part  of  the  fleet  was  there.” 

In  this  year  two  large  fleets  were  fitted  out;  one  commanded  by  Blake 
made  English  trade  secure  in  the  Mediterranean  and,  in  the  following 
April,  bombarded  Tunis  and  forced  the  Bey  to  release  English  prisoners. 
The  other,  commanded  by  Admiral  Penn,  went  out  to  the  West  Indies 
to  attack  the  Spanish  possessions  there;  they  made  Barbados  their  base, 
and  during  the  next  year  Bourne  was  frequently  sending  reinforcements 
and  victualers  there.  The  fitting  out  of  the  fleets  kept  the  Thames-side 
dockyards  busy  throughout  the  summer  of  1654,  and  during  August 
most  of  Bourne’s  letters  are  written  from  Deptford  and  generally  were 
confined  to  particulars  of  the  ships  under  repair  both  there  and  at  Wool- 
wich, but  add  that  he  was  frequently  up  and  down  the  river,  visiting 
each  ship  and  hastening  their  departure. 

On  8 September  he  was  back  at  Harwich,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the 
yard  and  the  ships  there,  and  worrying  the  Admiralty  for  the  wages  due 
to  the  stafiF  and  workmen.  He  wrote  to  them  again  on  the  i8th  to  say 
that  it  had  taken  him  ten  days  to  settle  the  Harwich  accounts  for  the  past 
year.  A few  more  letters  follow  during  the  month  giving  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  in  harbor,  and  under  repair,  during 
which  time  his  colleagues  at  the  Navy  Office  had  digested  his  disburse- 
ments and  on  2 November  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  “Major 
Bourne’s  account  for  money  received  and  issued  for  supplying  ships  at 
Harwich  has  been  well  kept.”  During  December  he  was  back  at  the 
Nav}^  Office  in  London,  but  from  his  reports  to  the  Admiralty  he  was 
frequently  down  the  river,  hastening  the  loading  of  some  vessels,  appar- 
ently victualing  ships  consigned  to  Barbados. 
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The  victualing  contracts  for  the  navy  made  in  1650  ended  in  1654, 
and  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  recommended  to  the  Council  of  State 
that  the  victualing  would  be  better  managed  by  commissioners  and  that 
it  was  time  to  have  it  attended  to.  The  Council  agreed,  and  referred  the 
subject  back  to  them  to  consider  w^hether  Major  Bourne,  Captain  Thom- 
as Alderne  and  Captain  Francis  Willoughby  were  suitable  for  the  office, 
and  to  draw  up  the  necessary  articles  and  instructions  and  consider  sal- 
aries. As  a result  of  their  report  these  three  were  appointed  and  thence- 
forth styled  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  and  Victualing,  and  received  an 
additional  £250  a year  for  their  services. 

Captain  Thomas  Alderne’s  earlier  career  is  obscure.  Holland,  in  his 
Discourse  oj  the  Navy  (Navy  Record  Society),  refers  to  him  as  Major  Al- 
derne, from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  mariners 
who  had  fought  on  land  during  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  those  who 
came  over  from  Massachusetts  and  joined  Colonel  Rainsborough’s  regi- 
ment. It  is  fairly  clear  that  he  had  settled  in  America,  as  a part  of  his  es- 
tate was  “a  saw  mill  in  New  England  beyond  the  Seas.”  He  was  now  a 
London  merchant,  and  probably  engaged  in  importing  timber  from  New 
England,  for  which  there  had  been  a heavy  demand  by  the  shipyards 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  His  period  of  office  as  a Commissioner 
of  the  Victualing  was  short,  as  he  died  in  1657. 

Although  his  official  duties  had  now  increased.  Bourne  was  still  able  to 
attend  to  his  own  shipping  affairs,  and  now  that  he  was  stationed  in  Lon- 
don there  was  an  absence  of  those  complaints  of  arduous  duties  and  ill- 
health  which  occurred  so  frequently  in  his  letters  from  Harwich.  In 
March,  1655,  he  applied  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  for  a protection^ 
for  thirty  men  in  his  ship  Hofewelly  then  lying  off  Gravesend  and  bound 
to  New  England  for  masts,  and  also  for  a warrant  for  her  to  sail  “as 
there  is  a stay  on  all  ships  outward  bound.” 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  one  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  raiding 
the  merchant  ships  for  their  seamen,  and,  in  fact,  had  only  a few  months 
before  been  up  and  down  the  river  in  search  of  men  to  man  the  Barbados 
fleet,  should  now  be  seeking  a protection  for  his  own  men.  A possible  rea- 
son put  forward  may  have  been  that  the  cargo  of  masts  was  intended  to 
supply  the  public  service,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a private  venture. 

Except  those  of  the  navy,  the  ships  of  the  period  can  seldom  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  and  some  names  were  so  favored  as  to  be  repeated  too 
often  for  any  one  particular  vessel  to  be  determined,  unless  associated 
with  certain  people  or  a limited  sphere  of  trade ; there  was  a Hofewelly  a 
A protection  against  impressment  for  service  in  the  state’s  ships. 
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merchant  ship  mounting  twenty  guns,  brought  into  the  naval  service  dur- 
ing the  war  and  recorded  as  having  been  built  in  1652,  but  this  evidently 
was  not  the  one,  as  she  was  not  sold  out  of  the  service  until  1656.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Hofewell  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  State  Papers  in  connection  with  voyages  to  New  England,  Virginia 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  owned  by  a coterie  of  merchants  in  which 
Maurice  and  Robert  Thomson,  two  of  Bourne’s  fellow  commissioners, 
were  prominent,  and  with  whom,  on  account  of  their  American  con- 
nections, he  may  now  have  been  in  partnership  ; in  which  case  it  may  have 
been  the  H-opewell  that  was  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  fleet  in  1630. 

Bourne  appears  to  have  been  at  Harwich  again  in  March,  as  in  the 
Suffolk  County  Records  (Vol.  II,  p.  211)  there  is  the  following  entry: 
“I  Nehemiah  Bourne  of  London,  Esq.  have  made  my  loving  friends  J. 
Leveret  of  Boston  in  New  England,  Merchant,  and  William  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Ipswich  in  New  England,  Merchant,  my  true  and  lawful  attor- 
neys,” dated  22  March  1655.  power  of  attorney  was  presented  before 
the  County  Court  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  30  July  of  that  year, 
whereby  he  received  a judgment  against  one  Thomas  Savage,  a captain 
of  the  militia,  to  the  value  of  £300. 

Up  to  this  time  his  private  ventures  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  trad- 
ing to  New  England,  but  in  1655,  when  he  gave  up  his  residence  at  Har- 
wich, he  again  turned  to  his  trade  of  shipbuilding  and  laid  out  a new 
“shipwrights  yard”  with  a dry  dock,  a store  for  pitch,  tar,  etc.,  and  a 
store  for  “laying  up  hemp,”  evidently  a ropewalk,  of  which  many  of  the 
shipyards  appear  to  have  had  their  own,  judging  by  the  large  number 
which  are  marked  on  early  maps  of  the  Thames-side.  There  is  also  a 
mention  of  having  built  workmen’s  houses  at  the  same  time. 

No  indication  is  given  of  the  locality,  but  from  a later  reference  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  it  was  at  Wapping.  It  is  said  to  have  been  laid  out  on 
waste  ground  and  therefore  more  likely  that  it  was  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  parish  where,  on  the  still  open  space,  the  shipyards  were  gradually 
extending  down-river  to  those  at  Shadwell  and  Limehouse,  and  even- 
tually to  the  more  important  ones,  which  survived  longer,  at  BlackwaU. 

As  already  noted,  throughout  1655  Bourne’s  letters  and  reports  to 
the  Admiralty  Commissioners  are  mostly  written  from  the  Navy  Office, 
but  there  are  many  to  his  own  committee  at  the  above  Office  addressed 
from  Deptford.  In  April  he  informed  them  that  he  had  a warrant  (pre- 
sumably from  the  Admiralty)  to  take  aU  the  laborers  to  Woolwich  for 
the  launching  of  a ship  and  that  he  expected  to  be  forced  to  call  in  the 
help  of  all  the  ropemakers  in  the  merchants’  yards.  During  May  he  was 
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again  at  Deptford  and  wrote  that  he  was  going  down  to  hasten  the  des- 
patch of  ships.  A fortnight  later  he  was  at  Gravesend  and  reported  to 
the  Admiralty  that  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail  for  the  Downs  but  the 
captains  were  reluctant  to  sail  and  recommended  that  the  commander  of 
the  squadron  should  have  power  to  appoint  others  if  they  were  absent. 
Three  days  later  (15  June)  they  were  in  the  Downs;  Bourne  had  fol- 
lowed by  road,  and  wrote  from  Deal  to  say  that  he  would  remain  there 
to  see  that  the  ships  took  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  wind. 

The  services  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  were  not  entirely  over- 
looked, as  in  June  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  other  committee  to  make 
out  bills  for  £150  each  to  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne,  Major  Robert 
Thomson,  Thomas  Scott,  Edward  Hopkins,  Peter  Pett,  and  Francis  Wil- 
loughby “for  extraordinary  services  as  Navy  Commissioners.”  During 
September,  Bourne  was  at  Chatham  with  several  other  Commissioners 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  checking  up  the  muster  books  and  paying 
the  crews  of  the  ships.  Two  months  later  he  reported  from  the  Navy  Of- 
fice on  his  survey  of  the  ships  at  Deptford  and  said  that  if  there  was  much 
ice  in  the  river  during  the  coming  winter  it  would  be  very  hazardous  for 
the  ships.  His  fears  were  not  without  foundation,  as  a month  later  they 
were  frozen  in  for  the  winter  and  suffered  damage  when  the  ice  even- 
tually broke  up. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  despatched  to  sea  two  ships  from  the 
Woolwich  yard  and  names  five  there  for  which  the  state  was  at  a great  ex- 
pense for  moorings,  adding  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  them  for  a small 
sum  “than  be  at  a constant  charge  for  such  ugly  beasts.”  He  had  in- 
spected the  stores  in  the  ships  and  finding  “excesses”  had  ordered  some 
rope  to  be  landed;  “more  care  is  required,”  he  said,  “there  being  much 
waste  and  especially  when  cordage  is  so  high.”  Leaving  Woolwich  and 
returning  to  Deptford,  he  surveyed  the  Indian^  a vessel  which — and  her 
personnel — seems  to  have  given  him  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, as  also  had  some  of  the  officials  at  the  dockyard.  “I  have  put  the 
ships  in  a way  for  a quick  despatch,”  he  wrote,  “and  am  hastening  them 
away  to  the  Downs.  The  boatswain  of  the  Indian  is  a drowsy  idle  fellow.” 
He  had  then  arranged  for  the  future  storage  of  ammunition  at  Deptford 
“and  perceiving  some  neglect  arising  from  the  excessive  quantity  of  boat- 
swains stores  allowed  to  the  ships,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  landed, 
had  told  all  the  officers  to  look  after  their  respective  charges.” 

Back  at  the  Navy  Office  there  was  an  echo  of  an  acquaintanceship  of 
his  early  days  as  a shipbuilder  at  Wapping,  when  he  replied  to  an  enquiry 
from  the  Admiralty  saying  that  Captain  William  Haddock  would  answer 
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their  expectations  in  whatever  they  may  entrust  him  with.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Haddock  had  taken  an  active  part  at  sea  during  the  late  war,  and 
in  the  early  part  had  served  with  Bourne;  they  were  later  to  serve  to- 
gether at  the  Trinity  Hpuse,  of  which  Haddock  had  become  a member 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  rejoined  after  the  Restoration.  Interspersed 
with  Bourne^s  reports  and  letters  are  many  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  officers  and  petty  officers  seeking  employment  in  the  state’s 
service  who  had  first  petitioned  for  his  assistance.  For  the  rest  of  the  year 
he  was  busy  with  the  ships  fitting  out  for  the  western  expedition,  probably 
the  winter  guard  for  the  western  approaches,  which  again  took  him  back 
to  the  dockyards. 

At  Woolwich  he  was  hastening  the  work  on  the  Plymouth,  Bridgwater 
and  Diamond,  hauled  up  for  repair,  and  reported  in  November  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  work  remaining  to  justify  the  loss  of  another  spring 
tide,  adding  that  “the  men  are  offering  themselves  to  be  entered  on  board, 
who  if  refused,  may  turn  their  thoughts  another  way,”  and  desired  that 
the  ships  may  be  launched  at  once,  although  he  was  much  concerned  as 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  frost. 

In  February  (1656)  the  ships  were  still  in  the  Thames,  as  on  the  24th 
he  was  at  Gravesend  inspecting  those  lying  in  the  Tilbury  Hope,  “but 
found  most  of  the  officers  absent  and  business  very  raw.  The  ships  require 
men  and  victuals,  but  with  proper  attention  could  be  got  away,”  and  in- 
formed his  Committee  that  he  was  going  to  Chatham  in  order  to  hasten 
their  departure.  In  this  same  month  the  Council  of  State  appointed  Bourne 
a member  of  the  Trade  Committee  which  later  became  the  Committee 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and,  eventually,  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  meantime  matters  were  not  going  at  all  smoothly  at  Harwich, 
and  Robert  Grassingham,  the  master  shipwright  left  in  charge  there, 
wrote  complaining  to  the  Navy  Com^missioners  that  the  Admiralty  had 
charged  him  with  neglect  and  asking  for  their  support.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  was  still  without  money  for  carrying  on  the  work  there, 
and  forwarded  bills  of  exchange  he  had  received  from  Ipswich  which 
had  been  drawn  during  Bourne’s  time  there.  Money  was  sent  to  tide 
him  over  and  nothing  further  is  heard  from  him  for  a while. 

Early  in  May  (1656)  the  Navy  Commissioners  appointed  three  of 
their  number.  Major  Bourne,  Captain  Francis  Willoughby  and  Captain 
John  Taylor,  to  go  to  Portsmouth  to  report  on  the  dockyard  there.  Wil- 
loughby was  already  familiar  with  the  place,  as  he  had  been  resident  com- 
missioner there  during  the  war.  On  the  23rd,  they  reported  that  they 
had  surveyed  the  yard  “and  find  there  is  convenience  for  the  erecting  of 
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a drydock  there,  at  a cost  of  £3,200  and  that  it  could  be  extended  for 
£500  more.” 

During  the  next  month  he  was  back  at  Harwich  investigating  the  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  navy.  On  4 July  he  wrote  advising  that  he  had  been 
to  Hitcham  Wood  and  ordered  the  felling  of  twelve  hundred  trees,  five 
hundred  of  which  would  be  useful  for  the  navy  and  the  remainder  might 
be  sold  to  defray  the  charges  of  converting  and  transporting  the  former 
to  the  stores  at  Deptford,  Woolwich  and  Harwich,  and  still  leave  a bal- 
ance. He  said  that,  “As  the  felling  will  be  a great  loss  to  the  poor  tenants, 
and  was  much  resented  by  them,  has  promised  them  the  tops,  which  are 
of  little  value.  The  tanners  offer  only  a shilling  a tree  for  the  bark.”  He 
then  advises  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  to  make  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Grassingham,  the  state’s  shipwright,  at  Harwich  for  felling,  con- 
verting, and  transporting  the  timber  on  the  terms  he  suggests  and  “leaves 
the  consideration  of  his  own  pains  and  travail  to  them.” 

A month  later  he  required  more  money  to  pay  wages  at  Harwich,  and 
reports  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  got  the  first  four  hundred  trees  down 
to  Ipswich  from  Hitcham,  “the  best  parcel  of  timber  he  has  seen  for 
years.”  On  18  August  he  wrote  that  he  had  drawn  a bill  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  for  £400  but  required  further  money  as  there  would  be  £500 
due  for  carting  five  hundred  trees  from  Hitcham  Wood,  and  he  was 
shortly  going  to  Hitcham  to  settle  with  the  proprietor  for  the  remainder. 

The  purchase  of  the  timber  from  Hitcham  Wood  was  not  concluded 
until  early  in  1657,  when  Bourne  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty  Com- 
missioners the  particulars  of  the  bargain  made  with  Giles  Andrews,  of 
the  sale  of  lops  and  tops,  and  an  account  of  his  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  desires  consideration  of  his  services.  Thus  pressed  again,  the  Ad- 
miralty Committee  instructed  the  Navy  Committee  on  4 March  to  make 
out  a bill  to  Major  Bourne  for  £120  “as  a gratuity  for  preserving  the 
State’s  interest  in  the  timber  at  Hitcham  Wood,  co.  Suffolk,  which  was 
anciently  reserved  for  the  Navy.” 

In  the  same  month  the  Admiralty  accepted  Bourne’s  advice  to  build 
six  small  vessels  for  the  state’s  service,  two  in  each  of  the  yards  at  Dept- 
ford, Woolwich  and  Chatham.  Captain  Alderne,  one  of  the  Victualing 
Commissioners,  died  this  year  and  the  commission  was  renewed  with 
Bourne,  Robert  Thomson  and  Francis  Willoughby  as  the  three  members, 
with  the  same  emoluments  of  £250  a year  each.  As  a result  of  frequent 
applications,  the  Admiralty  eventually  asked  the  Navy  Committee  in 
February  to  certify  Major  Bourne’s  disbursements  in  refitting  ships  at 
Harwich  and  to  allow  him  one  and  a half  per  cent  “for  his  pains,”  but 
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for  what  period  is  not  stated,  nor  is  the  date  of  eventual  payment  re- 
corded. 

Bourne  spent  most  of  July  at  Deptford,  and  whilst  there  he  received 
an  order  from  the  Admiralty  to  demand  satisfaction  from  a certain  Colo- 
nel Rich  who  had  been  felling  and  removing  timber  from  Eltham  Park 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  navy.  An  Act  of  July,  1649,  for  the  sale 
of  the  former  Crown  lands  provided  that  all  timber  growing  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  a navigable  river  and  fit  for  the  navy  should  be  cut  down 
and  carried  away  before  July,  1657,  appear  to  have  been 

effectively  carried  out.  In  the  same  year  (1649)  ^ careful  survey  had 
been  made  of  the  Crown  possessions  at  Eltham;  some  thousands  of  the 
best  trees  had  been  marked  to  be  reserved  for  the  navy,  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years  there  had  been  much  destruction  of  timber  by  private  in- 
dividuals by  reason  of  the  park  palings  having  been  broken  down  and 
destroyed.  In  1655  ^he  Navy  Commissioners  had  reported  extensive  em- 
bezzlements of  timber  from  Eltham,  and  made  an  order  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  losses. 

In  March,  1657,  Cromwell  had  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  France,  by  which  six  thousand  English  troops  were  to  take 
part  in  the  war  in  Flanders  against  the  Spaniards,  and  Dunkirk  and 
Mardyke  to  be  the  English  share  of  the  joint  conquests.  In  the  following 
month  Blake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  Septem- 
ber Mardyke  passed  into  Cromwell’s  hands.  The  latter  was  a serious 
blow  to  the  Royalist  party,  who  had  been  plotting  an  invasion  of  England 
and  had  contemplated  using  it  as  a base. 

On  Mardyke  passing  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell’s  officers  great  ac- 
tivity was  shown  in  making  provision  for  erecting  quarters  for  the  troops, 
and  Bourne  was  busily  engaged  in  hiring  and  loading  transports  with 
heavy  material  and  in  collecting  and  engaging  carpenters  and  masons. 
In  April  he  had  provided  shipping  for  twelve  hundred  troops  for  Flanders, 
and  made  provision  for  victualing  them;  and  again  in  September  for  a 
further  fifteen  hundred  to  garrison  Mardyke.  The  hired  ships  were  al- 
ways a source  of  trouble,  and  his  work  did  not  end  with  the  fitting  out 
and  loading  of  the  ships,  as  from  his  reports  he  invariably  had  to  follow 
the  ships  down  beyond  the  Lower  Hope  to  ensure  that  they  sailed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Money  was  still  Bourne’s  principal  difficulty  and  one  which  was  fast 
exhausting  his  patience.  From  Deptford  he  sent  an  account  of  the  disburse- 
ments at  that  yard,  and  of  the  amount  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  saying  that  he  had  hoped  they  would  reimburse  him 
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quickly,  “otherwise  desires  to  be  disengaged.”  Most  of  the  accounts  were 
for  ropes  and  cordage,  and  the  remainder  for  wages  which,  he  said, 
“could  not  be  excused,”  and  adds  that  he  was  not  well  or  would  have 
called  on  them. 

The  Victualing  Office  in  London  still  occupied  much  of  his  time ; the 
pursers’  accounts  for  the  ships  home  from  Jamaica  were  scrutinized  with 
the  greatest  care,  claims  for  more  than  half  rations  for  prisoners  of  war 
disputed,  and  where  it  was  stated  that  extra  rations  had  been  ordered  by 
the  commanders  to  be  issued  to  the  seamen  as  an  “encouragement,”  it 
was  only  passed  after  approval  by  the  Navy  Office.  The  ^tate  Pafers  of 
this  year  contain  many  notes  of  Bills  of  Imprest,  at  first  for  £3,000  every 
two  weeks  and  later  rising  to  £4,000  a week,  on  the  order  of  Majors 
Bourne  and  Thomson  and  Commissioner  Willoughby,  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Victualing  Office.  This  department  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  able  to  obtain  adequate  funds,  but  the  imperative  need  of  a 
regular  supply  of  provisions  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  failing 
to  pay  the  contractors,  left  no  alternative  but  to  keep  the  department  in 
funds. 

The  debts  of  the  navy  were  now  £100,000  and  its  immediate  needs 
£300,000,  but  Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  it  unless  the  control  of 
the  militia  was  restored  to  them,  and  Cromwell,  utterly  refusing  to  allow 
the  military  power  out  of  his  own  hands,  in  a fit  of  temper,  dissolved 
Parliament.  Such  a situation  did  not  ease  the  difficulties  or  improve  the 
tempers  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  who  were  at  once  the  butt  between 
the  seamen  and  dockyard  workmen  and  the  administration.  Pensions  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  always  in  arrears;  the  men  in  the  dockyard 
were  unpaid  and  frequently  complained  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Commissioner  Peter  Pett  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  Chatham  for  a time  to  get  rid  of  the  clamor  of  the  unpaid  poor. 

Bourne  was  again  at  Deptford  in  January  (1658),  and  whilst  there 
was  being  harassed  by  the  financial  affairs  at  Harwich,  the  master  ship- 
wright continually  forwarding  the  complaints  he  received,  and  asking  for 
Bourne’s  assistance.  Receiving  from  the  Admiralty  a letter  which  roused 
his  ire,  he  replied  sharply  that  he  would  have  waited  on  them  had  not  pub- 
lic affairs  detained  him.  “There  are,”  he  said,  “two  bills  of  exchange 
for  £714  drawn  on  you  for  cordage  bought  at  Ipswich,  and  the  con- 
tractors expect  it.  I am  not  accustomed  to  such  language  as  I receive  from 
you,  and  request  an  order  for  payment,  and  a bill  of  imprest  for  £450 
for  carrying  on  Naval  affairs  at  Harwich,  and  ask  it  in  the  public  interest.” 
He  was  quieted  for  a time  by  the  Admiralty  instructing  the  Navy  Office 
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to  forward  them  Bourne’s  accounts  for  disbursements  in  fitting  out  ships 
at  Harwich,  and  to  allow  him  one  and  a half  per  cent  for  his  “pains,”  as 
had  been  done  in  the  previous  year. 

Early  in  February  Bourne  was  on  board  the  vice-admiral’s  ship,  the 
Swijtsurey  then  lying  in  Hoseley  Bay,  arranging  for  the  refit  of  some  of  the 
ships,  and  from  there  went  to  Harwich  where  he  had  ordered  some  of 
the  ships  for  graving.  Writing  on  the  iith  he  told  the  Admiralty  that 
evidently  by  reason  of  more  important  matters  they  had  not  considered 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Harwich,  which  was  entirely  without  the  kind  of 
stores  in  daily  need,  if  they  desired  to  continue  using  the  port,  and  again 
explaining  that  the  conditions  there  were  quite  different  from  other  more 
settled  and  established  yards. 

He  then  recommended  the  building  of  a ballast  wharf  a hundred  feet 
long,  where  the  vessels  could  discharge  their  ballast  before  being  laid 
ashore  for  cleaning,  and  for  convenience  in  reloading  it  afterwards,  as 
the  use  of  ballast  lighters  caused  unnecessary  delays,  and  ended  by  asking 
that  adequate  stores  and  timber  be  supplied  at  once.  Some  weeks  later  the 
Admiralty  took  note  of  his  letter  and  instructed  the  Navy  Office  to  supply 
the  stores  required  and  the  Commissioners  were  to  consult  with  Bourne 
regarding  his  proposal  to  build  a ballast  wharf. 

In  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Cromwellian  party  arose  the 
hopes  of  the  exiled  Royalists,  and  several  plots  were  discovered  and  severe 
sentences  passed  on  the  promoters.  In  January,  Charles  II  had  collected 
in  Flanders  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service,  hired  Dutch  ships 
for  their  transport  and  was  preparing  to  effect  a landing  in  England, 
but  the  strength  of  the  English  navy  prevented  any  invasion.  However, 
disaffection  had  broken  out  among  the  garrison  at  Mardyke  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  over  there  additional  and  more  reliable  troops. 

Bourne  was  back  at  Deptford  in  April,  collecting  and  hastening  away 
the  transports.  The  Parliament  became  impatient  and  enquired  of  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay.  Bourne  replied  curtly  to  the  latter 
by  saying  there  had  been  no  delay  in  despatching  the  ships,  but  they  had 
been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  “he  hoped  they  will  attend  to  his 
letter  of  last  week  concerning  the  Harwich  debts.” 

Still  more  transport  was  called  for  and  once  more  Bourne  had  to  find 
ships  and  fit  them  out.  Replying  to  the  Admiralty  Committee’s  letter  of 
1 6 April  he  said,  “I  received  your  command  last  evening  in  reference  to 
Mardyke,  and  wish  I were  in  better  health  to  do  your  service.  Never- 
theless, perceiving  the  weight  you  seem  to  lay  on  the  present  affair  I have 
been  over  the  River  to  look  out  some  vessels  for  transportation  of  the 
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men,  but  find  it  a little  difficult  to  procure  such  as  are  fit  for  the  service, 
the  River  being  empty  of  Ships,  and  the  time  allotted  short  enough  to 
make  such  provision.  I shall  do  what  I can  to  comply  with  your  orders, 
though  I have  been  sufficiently  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
I met  with  in  obeying  such  commands  as  this  is,  for  as  yet  I cannot,  not- 
withstanding much  solicitation,  obtain  your  order  to  this  office  to  make 
out  bills  of  freight  to  such  vessels  as  I have  contracted  for  by  special  order. 

“In  particular,  I was  ordered  by  his  Highness  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  freight  the  Fortune,  flyboat,  with  her  full  lading  of  provisions,  to 
the  Fort  at  Mardyke  and  to  be  employed  as  a storehouse  there,  which 
service  had  been  performed  according  to  contract  and  the  vessel  has  re- 
turned home.  Without  your  order  I cannot  obtain  a bill  for  her  freight, 
this  Office  not  taking  notice  of  such  extra  commands  to  any  single  person, 
unless  directed  to  the  body. 

“Please  give  me  a release  from  such  vexatious  complaints,  that  fill  my 
ears  daily,  about  this  and  the  like  cases,  or  else  excuse  me  from  such  service 
as  few  except  myself  would  accept  of.  I never  hitherto  disputed  any  com- 
mands, neither  shall  I now  begin,  provided  I may  be  disengaged  from  my 
personal  obligations,  made  for  the  State’s  advantage,  which  I am  confi- 
dent you  cannot  but  judge  equal  and  reasonable  to  grant  me,  who  receive 
no  allowance  or  consideration  in  lieu  of  my  pains,  care,  and  hazard  of 
health 

Nehemiah  Bourne.” 

Bourne  had  returned  to  Harwich  for  a brief  time  early  in  May  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  ships  under  repair,  and  remarked 
that — that  so  long  as  they  used  the  port  for  refitting  and  cleaning  it 
could  never  be  without  ships.  As  usual,  they  were  in  need  of  money  to  pay 
the  men,  “there  being  great  complaints.  I have  been  constrained  to  take 
up  some  to  stop  their  mouths,  but  will  study  to  save  money  and  facilitate 
the  business  whilst  under  my  care.”  By  the  26th  of  the  month  he  had  re- 
turned to  Deptford  and  wrote  to  the  Navy  Office  that  having  taken  a 
cold  coming  back  from  Harwich  he  could  not  come  to  London,  but  asks 
for  £100  for  the  contractors’  cleaning  the  dock,  “as  they  have  many  poor 
men  to  pay.  I would  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  dirt,  which  makes  me  move 
on  your  behalf.”  The  summer  of  1658  was  very  unhealthy  and  a malig- 
nant fever  raged  so  generally  in  England  that  a day  of  public  humiliation 
on  account  of  it  was  ordered.  Sickness  and  mortality  was  very  high  in  and 
around  London.  During  the  next  few  months  he  was  frequently  back  at 
Deptford  and  principally  engaged  on  the  survey  of  ships  under  repair, 
but  judging  by  his  complaints  he  too  was  suffering  from  the  prevalent 
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illness  which,  combined  with  the  constant  worry  resulting  from  the 
penurious  condition  under  which  naval  affairs  were  being  conducted,  left 
him  in  an  irritable  state  of  mind  which  was  constantly  reflected  in  his 
reports. 

Robert  Grassingham  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  in  June,  also  urging 
that  a ballast  wharf  should  be  built  at  Harwich,  and  again  presses  for 
money  to  pay  the  wages  as  he  was  already  heavily  out  of  pocket  and  “has 
no  delight  in  being  a creditor  to  the  State.”  He  was  still  in  financial  diffi- 
culties in  October  when  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  a tone  of  de- 
spair deplored  the  departure  of  Major  Bourne  from  the  port;  however, 
they  had  become  hardened  to  appeals  for  money  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  response. 

Cromwell  died  on  3 September  (1658)  and  the  intrigues  which  fol- 
lowed that  event  intensified  the  disorder  existing  in  naval  affairs.  In  the 
autumn  it  was  decided  to  lay  up  the  big  ships,  and  the  Admiralty  sent 
Bourne,  Robert  Thomson  and  Captain  John  Taylor  down  to  join  with 
Peter  Pett  and  Captain  William  Badiley  at  Chatham  to  survey  the  Med- 
way and  report  as  to  how  far  the  ships  could  be  taken  up  the  river  and 
how  they  should  be  moored,  and  particularly,  whether  the  Sovereign^ 
the  largest  ship  in  the  service,  could  be  taken  above  Upnor  Castle  and 
whether  she  should  be  moored  by  chains  or  cables;  also,  what  kind  of  a 
guard  was  necessary  for  their  protection.  They  made  a long  and  com- 
prehensive report,  which  the  Admiralty  approved  of,  and  then  directed 
the  Navy  Commissioners  to  put  into  effect. 

Thereafter  Bourne  seems  to  have  had  more  time  to  attend  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  in  a petition  to  the  Protector  (Richard  Cromwell),  dated  22 
January  1659,  “Being  encouraged  by  a proviso  in  the  statute  of 

Queen  Elizabeth — that  the  Act  prohibiting  buildings  shall  not  extend  to 
houses  within  a mile  of  the  sea  or  navigable  river,  if  inhabited  by  sailors 
or  persons  employed  in  or  furnishing  or  in  victualling  ships — I built  four 
years  ago  on  waste  ground  on  Thames  Bank,  and  made  a new  drydock 
and  Shipwrights  yard,  with  stores  for  laying  up  hemp,  and  for  pitch  and 
tar,  and  also  workmen’s  houses,  for  which  the  Parliament  Commissioners 
for  New  Buildings  demand  of  me  £300.  Being  tender  of  giving  offence, 
I would  rather  submit  to  this  judgment,  than  by  demurring,  encourage 
others  to  dispute  authority;  but  to  do  this,  I beg  an  order  from  the  Ad- 
miralty Commissioners  to  the  Navy  Treasurer,  to  pay  me  a debt  of  £500 
due  for  Shipping  taken  up  for  the  Parliament’s  service  in  1644,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  condemned  ships  and  stores.” 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  several  proclamations  made 
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regarding  the  building  of  new  houses,  some  of  which  were  repeated  in  the 
time  of  James  I,  and  in  Cromwell’s  time  an  ordinance  was  made  “where- 
by all  persons  who  have  erected  houses  since  1623  shall  be  fined  one  year’s 
rent;  and  for  every  house  erected  since  September  1656  shall  be  fined 
£100,  for  the  use  of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  This  was  one  of  the  many 
schemes  adopted  to  help  to  fill  the  exchequer  of  the  Parliamentary  Party. 

Wapping  was  formerly  a swamp,  but  afterwards,  “by  Pains  and  Art,” 
reclaimed  from  the  Thames  by  the  building  of  a wall  and  made  a graz- 
ing land,  commonly  called  Wapping  Marsh.  The  maintenance  of  the 
walls  was  a heavy  charge,  and  between  1560  and  1570  a breach  was 
made  and  the  marsh  flooded.  Repaired  at  considerable  cost,  it  was  then 
considered  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  the  bank  was  to  build 
houses  on  it,  and  in  1571,  ground  was  leased  for  that  purpose ; the  means 
adopted  proved  effective,  as  the  lessees  eventually  had  to  lay  out  con- 
siderable sums  themselves  to  strengthen  the  wall  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  property.  From  these  first  houses  arose  the  hamlet,  and  afterwards 
the  parish,  of  Wapping. 

In  1583  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a proclamation  for  stopping  all  new 
buildings  in  general  but  it  was  represented  that  it  would  be  harmful  to 
stop  building  on  Wapping  Wall;  the  reply  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable 
that  a dispensation  was  made  for  this  locality  as  the  erection  of  buildings 
appears  to  have  gone  on  there.  Stow,  writing  in  1598,  said  it  v/as  the 
usual  place  of  execution  of  pirates  and  sea  rovers,  and  that  forty  years 
before  there  was  never  a house  standing  there,  but  since  the  gallows  had 
been  moved  further  off,  there  was  now  “a  continual  street,”  probably  the 
present  principal  thoroughfare,  a part  of  which  is  still  called  Wapping 
Wall. 

The  parishes  which  eventually  grew  out  of  the  larger  one  of  Stepney 
increased  their  population  very  gradually  and  for  many  years  there  re- 
mained much  open  country  immediately  east  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  is  recorded  that  Charles  I on  24  July  1629,  having  hunted  a stag 
from  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  killed  him  in  a cottage  garden  in  Nightingale 
Lane,  in  the  hamlet  of  Wapping,  the  owner  of  the  cottage  suffering 
“much  damage  to  his  herbs,”  by  reason  of  the  mass  of  people  who  quickly 
gathered.  Nightingale  Lane  still  exists,  and  is  the  main  thoroughfare 
down  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  and  joins  Wapping  High 
Street  at  the  Hermitage  entrance  to  the  London  docks. 

The  Hermitage  Dock,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Bourne  had  his  first 
shipyard  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1627,  and  the  name  still  exists.  Strype, 
in  his  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey ^ in  1720,  said  that  Wapping  was  chiefly 
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inhabited  by  shipbuilders,  seafaring  men,  and  those  dealing  in  commodi- 
ties for  ships,  and  that  it  was  then  “exceeding  thick  with  buildings  and  is 
very  populous,  having  been  very  much  improved  by  human  industry.” 
The  building  of  the  London  docks,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  which 
now  occupy  a large  part  of  the  original  parish,  no  doubt  did  much  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  locality  and  changed  it  to  an  area  of  warehouses,  and 
of  those  employed  in  the  handling  and  storage  of  imports. 

Bourne  having  built  his  house  early  enough  to  escape  that  part  of  the 
order  concerning  houses  built  since  September,  1656,  nevertheless  came 
within  the  former  part  relating  to  those  built  since  1623,  whereby  he 
was  liable  to  a tax  or  fine  equal  to  a year’s  rent,  but  apparently  hoped  to 
get  a release  under  a clause  in  one  of  the  statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
designed  to  encourage  shipbuilding  and  assist  trade  and  mercantile  ven- 
tures. There  were  other  clauses,  in  several  statutes,  he  might  equally  well 
have  chosen,  but  no  doubt  used  the  one  which  seemed  to  have  the  strongest 
appeal.  The  success  or  otherwise  of  his  petition  is  not  known,  but  his 
nai've  offer  to  waive  his  claim  rather  than  encourage  others  to  appeal 
may  not  have  been  entirely  lost  on  those  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  ad- 
judicate. However,  his  letter  is  of  further  interest,  as  it  discloses  that  he 
had  ships  hired  out  to  the  government  as  early  as  1 644,  for  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  paid,  and  how  great  was  the  financial  hazard  of  such  service 
to  the  merchants  in  those  troublous  times. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  at  Harwich  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse; 
Grassingham  wrote  on  8 January  ( 1659)  complaining  that  his  men  were 
still  unpaid  and  said  that  when  Commissioner  Bourne  was  there  he  al- 
ways made  “a  special  inspection  of  the  Naval  affairs  of  the  port,”  but  since 
then  they  had  been  unable  to  get  their  wages.  Bourne  was  sent  down  there 
again  and  on  his  arrival  found  more  to  occupy  his  attention  than  the 
men’s  pay.  Writing  on  the  26th  to  the  Admiralty,  he  said  that  six  ships 
were  in  port  for  cleaning,  some  were  ready  to  be  laid  ashore  but  the 
weather  had  been  so  violent  that  all  work  was  stopped  and  they  had  had 
difficulty  in  securing  the  ships.  On  the  following  day  he  boarded  the  flag- 
ship, the  Swijtsure,  then  lying  in  the  outer  roadstead,  and  arranged  for 
the  rest  of  the  ships  requiring  a refit  to  go  on  to  Chatham. 

Bourne  remained  at  Harwich  during  most  of  February,  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  and  in  March  was  again  at  Deptford.  On  30  May  he 
wrote  tersely  to  the  Navy  Office  that  he  was  ill  and  confined  to  his 
home,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  a few  weeks.  One  Richard  Wat- 
kins, a master  blacksmith  at  Harwich,  wrote  to  him  in  June  asking  him 
“to  consider  his  miserable  condition  and  procure  him  some  money.”  He 
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had  used  up  all  his  iron,  the  state  owed  him  £i,ooo  and  his  creditors  were 
threatening  to  arrest  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  request  they  had  made  for  a ballast  wharf  at 
Harwich  had  been  acceded  to,  and  in  March  (1659)  Grassingham  wrote 
to  the  Navy  Committee  that  he  had  made  an  agreement  for  building  it 
at  the  rate  of  £10.  5.  o.  per  rood,  the  contractor  to  have  half  the  money 
down  to  buy  the  timber,  and  the  other  half  when  the  work  was  finished, 
but  if  he  was  to  wait  for  payment  until  the  wharf  was  built  the  rate  was 
to  be  £10.  10.  o.  per  rood;  the  contractor  undertaking  to  complete  the 
work  in  four  months.  In  order  to  avoid  finding  ready  money  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  pay  £10.  10.  o. 

If  Bourne  realized  the  growing  unrest  throughout  the  country,  which 
was  more  apparent  in  the  seaports  than  elsewhere,  his  letter  to  the  Navy 
Commissioners,  of  18  August,  from  Harwich,  where  he  had  once  more 
journeyed  to  assist  Robert  Grassingham  in  smoothing  out  his  ever-in- 
creasing  difficulties,  makes  his  first  mention  of  the  rising  storm.  “Since 
Monday,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  here,  and  found  business  worth  my  time 
and  labour.  The  spirit  and  temper  of  this  county  (notwithstanding  the 
means  they  have  had)  may  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  who 
are  embittered  and  malignant,  and  want  nothing  but  opportunity  to  give 
trouble  to  the  Army  . . . 

“.  . . As  for  these  blind  people  here,  they  are  as  malignant  as  others 
who  show  their  teeth;  fourteen  days  since,  some  of  the  baser  sort  de- 
clared for  a King,  and  invited  others  to  join  with  them,  which  insolence 
was  too  lightly  passed  over  by  the  Governor  of  the  town.”  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Landguard  Fort  to  seize  some 
of  the  more  bold  and  violent  people  and  had  advised  the  Admiralty  to 
raise  a company  of  well-affected  men  to  secure  the  town  and  port,  “which 
is  needed  as  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is” ; he  ends  as  usual  with  a compre- 
hensive report  on  the  ships  there,  and  the  unfailing  subjects  of  money  and 
stores;  at  the  present  time  he  said  that  the  workmen  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting credit  owing  to  arrears  of  pay.  The  storehouse  was  empty  and  there 
must  be  speedy  provision  made  for  the  frigates  daily  arriving. 

He  returned  to  London  soon  after  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
Grassingham  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  money,  and  evi- 
dently receiving  no  answer,  in  desperation  went  up  to  London.  Writing 
on  3 September  from  New  Crane,®  Wapping  Wall — which  may  have 
been  Bourne’s  residence — to  the  Admiralty  Committee,  he  said  that  the 
money  received  only  cleared  all  accounts,  wages  still  remained  unpaid 
® Possibly  the  site  of  the  present  New  Crane  Wharf,  Wapping-. 
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and  his  own  and  the  storekeeper’s  salaries  were  still  longer  in  arrears. 
Timber  was  urgently  needed  and  the  stores  were  again  exhausted.  “There 
was  a time  when  my  complaints  were  answered  by  Commissioner  Bourne, 
but  since  he  left  off  inspecting  the  port  my  complaints  have  seemed  of 
little  weight  to  any,  and  for  eighteen  months,  I have  not  known  to  whom 
to  complain,  so  as  to  find  redress.”  He  desired  them  to  consult  with 
Bourne,  and  said  that  if  £1,000  is  not  sent  down  he  would  be  unable  to 
carry  on. 

This  called  for  Bourne’s  immediate  departure  for  Harwich  again. 
Writing  from  there  on  9 September,  in  a sullen  and  angry  mood,  he  de- 
manded that  cables,  ropes,  canvas,  and  victuals  be  sent  at  once  as  there 
are  six  frigates  in  hand  and  many  coming  in,  and  the  port  was  wholly 
destitute  of  stores.  “I  had  hoped  to  have  been  home  today,  but  am  com- 
manded to  remain  against  my  wdll.”  For  once  his  request  was  attended 
to,  as  despite  an  adverse  wind  a vessel  arrived  with  cables  on  the  15th, 
but  Bourne,  in  reporting  her  arrival  to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  said 
with  more  than  a touch  of  despair,  that  no  victuals  had  been  sent  down, 
so  that  all  the  ships  were  detained,  adding  that  he  was  weary  of  staying 
at  Harwich  and  was  resolved  to  leave  the  next  week. 

During  his  stay  there  he  had  been  assisting  Grassingham  with  the  fi- 
nances of  the  dockyard,  as  on  the  1 7th  the  latter  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
that  he  had  been  to  Ipswich  and  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Bourne, 
and  after  much  difficulty,  had  borrowed  £500  as  part  payment  of  the 
workmen’s  wages  and  drawn  a bill  on  the  Navy  Treasurer  for  the  amount, 
payable  in  six  days,  “and  as  his  reputation,  of  which  he  is  dearly  tender, 
is  engaged,  hopes  it  will  be  promptly  met,  otherwise  he  could  obtain  no 
more  in  future  for  the  use  of  the  public  affairs  at  Harwich.”  At  the  same 
time  Bourne  wrote  to  the  Navy  Office  referring  to  Grassingham’s  bill  for 
the  £500,  and  said,  “the  six  days  are  nigh  completed  and  therefore  intreat 
your  interest  to  press  the  matter  with  the  Admiralty,  which  I shall  esteem 
a friendship  to  me,  whose  reputation  stands  charged  therewith.  I purpose 
to  make  homeward  on  Tuesday,  if  not  strongly  countermanded.” 

In  August  and  September  there  had  been  further  Royalist  plots 
throughout  the  country — Bourne’s  letter  concerning  the  spirit  of  the 
Harwich  men  only  reflected  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment which  was  becoming  more  general  everywhere;  one  rising  after 
another  had  been  quelled,  and  for  a time  the  fortunes  of  the  Royalists 
seemed  at  their  lowest  ebb.  There  was,  however,  one  element  still  in 
Charles’s  favor,  namely,  the  want  of  union  in  the  governing  power  in 
England,  between  the  Parliament  and  the  military  force;  and  such  was 
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the  dissension  that  by  October  or  November  at  least  those  in  Parliament 
knew  that  the  Restoration  was  certain,  the  time  and  circumstances  alone 
were  not  clear. 

Two  men  had  held  themselves  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  one  side  and  the  Royalists  on  the  other ; and  as  one  com- 
manded a considerable  force  in  Scotland  and  the  other  was  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  on  their  will  the  destinies  of  the  nation  hinged.  These  were 
General  George  Monck,  soon  to  become  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Edward 
Mountagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Monck  had  returned  to  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  in  1654;  Mountagu,  who  had  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  Downs  in  1657-1658,  covering  the  operations  against 
Dunkirk  and  Mardyke,  and  in  March,  1659,  ordered  to  the 

Sound  to  enforce  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  later  in  the 
year  was  in  retirement.  In  February,  1660,  Monck  and  Mountagu  were 
appointed  jointly  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  both  went  over  to 
Holland  with  the  ships  that  brought  King  Charles  to  England. 

Despite  the  unrest  throughout  the  country  and  the  inevitable  trend  of 
events,  unpleasant  enough  to  men  of  Bourne’s  views,  he  carried  on  as- 
siduously with  his  duties  at  the  Navy  Olflce.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  a personal  dislike  to  Harwich,  and  his  association  with  the  place 
during  the  past  seven  years  had  given  him  much  reason  for  it,  he  had 
long  been  convinced  of  its  importance  as  a naval  base,  an  opinion  amply 
confirmed  in  the  wars  of  1666—1668  and  1672—1674,  and  his  attention 
was  now  directed  to  securing  its  permanence.  The  small  beginning  in 
1654  by  the  purchase  of  a modest  house,  a store,  and  a wharf,  had  sub- 
sequently been  added  to  by  acquiring  a plot  of  land  from  the  Corporation 
of  Harwich,  but  this  was  not  enclosed  by  a fence  until  1657.  Writing 
to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  the  mayor  and  council  of  Harwich  said  that 
they  would  not  interfere  with  the  piece  of  ground  chosen,  but,  as  it  was 
larger  than  that  for  which  the  last  tenant  paid  £4  a year,  they  hoped  that 
the  poverty  of  the  town  would  be  remembered. 

No  lease,  however,  had  been  sealed  at  that  time,  and  Bourne  was 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  put  in  order,  so  wrote  to  Robert  Grassing- 
ham  enclosing  a letter  designed  to  conclude  the  deal,  and  at  the  same 
time  instructed  him  to  measure  up  all  the  ground  from  the  limits  of  the 
former  purchase,  namely,  from  the  wharf,  in  order  that  the  lease  could 
be  drawn  up. 

Grassingham  replied  to  him  on  6 December  saying  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered his  letter  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Harwich  who  desired  him  to 
say  that  they  expected  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  and  as  the  ground  had 
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been  enclosed  in  1657  expected  rent  from  that  year,  and  when  paid, 
they  would  seal  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  Although  many  other  and 
important  matters  were  pending.  Bourne  went  down  to  Harwich  at  once, 
but  whether  the  lease  of  the  yard  was  finally  concluded  is  not  stated,  and 
his  letter  to  the  Navy  Office  of  the  13th  of  that  month  was  concerned 
solely  with  other  difficulties  which  confronted  him  there. 

“I  presume,”  he  said,  “your  hands  are  full  at  this  season,  and  therefore 
wish  I were  not  bound  to  be  absent,  but  I have  not  been  in  want  of  busi- 
ness, having  had  rather  too  much,  by  means  of  some  who  might  have  pre- 
vented it  if  timely  care  had  been  used  (I  mean  by  the  bad  condition  of 
the  Assistance  which  came  into  this  harbour  on  Saturday).  Since  then  we 
have  had  very  bad  weather,  and  all  that  we  could  do  was  little  enough 
to  preserve  her  from  sinking  in  the  Channel,  and  therefore  we  were 
forced  to  heave  her  ashore,  to  prevent  a greater  mishap.  Since  then  she 
had  troubled  all  hands  until  today,  and  the  tides  having  fallen  off,  she  is 
quiet  and  well  shored,  but  she  does  not  dry,  and  yet  we  have  sight  of  her 
wounds,  which  are  such  that  I wonder  she  ever  came  here,”  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  most  they  could  do  was  to  “plaster  her  up”  to  get 
her  to  Chatham.  He  was  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet  in  Hoseley® 
Bay,  “where  they  beat  their  cables”  and  could  not  take  in  victuals  by 
reason  of  the  weather.  “I  have  been  urgent  with  my  reasons,  but  as  yet 
I hear  nothing,  which  now  wholly  keeps  me  here  ...  I also  wonder  that 
I have  not  a word  from  you,  having  written  two  or  three  letters  and 
laid  before  you  the  state  of  the  stores.  I pray  take  one  look  upon  this  in- 
considerable port,  for  it  is  your  own  as  well  as  others  of  riper  age  and 
greater  growth,  and  hath  its  share  in  service  and  use.” 

Bourne  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  London  from  what  seems  to 
have  been  his  last  visit  to  Harwich.  There  are  a few  more  letters  con- 
cerning the  Harwich  yard,  showing  that  his  last  efforts  as  a Navy  Com- 
missioner were  directed  towards  securing  its  permanency  as  a naval  base, 
and  then  his  reports  cease,  or  at  least  none  later  have  been  preserved. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  months  are  a matter  of  history;  in  February, 
1660,  General  Monck  returned  to  London,  and,  now  having  the  military 
power  in  his  hands,  insisted  on  the  Parliament’s  voting  its  own  dissolu- 
tion and  the  summoning  of  a fresh  Parliament  consisting  of  a House  of 
Commons  and  a House  of  Peers,  which  was  effected  on  20  April.  The 


® Hoseley  Bay — Hollesley  Bay,  between  Woodbridge  Haven  and  Orfordnessj  it  was 
much  used  as  a man-of-war  anchorage  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years,  and  long 
afterwards  by  colliers  sheltering  from  northerly  winds. 
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Royalist  tendency  of  these  changes  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  and  the 
Restoration  was  a Jait  accomfli  from  that  time. 

Parliament  voted  on  i May  for  the  King’s  restoration;  on  the  loth 
General  Mountagu  received  orders  to  sail  for  Holland  to  embark  the  King 
and  his  retinue.  Charles  landed  at  Dover  on  25  May  where  he  was  met 
by  Monck  who  accompanied  him  to  London.  On  7 July  Monck  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  George,  first  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  on  the  12th 
Mountagu  as  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  events  following  the 
return  of  the  King,  however,  are  not  of  interest  here. 

The  Restoration  ended  Bourne’s  career  in  the  service  of  the  state;  by 
an  Order  in  Council  of  4 July  1660  for  the  appointment  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Navy,  Lord  Berkeley,  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  (knighted 
on  9 June)  and  Peter  Pett  were  appointed,  with  Samuel  Pepys  as  Clerk 
or  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  the  first  appearance  of  his  name  in 
the  State  PaferSy  and  now  on  the  threshold  of  his  career  at  the  Navy  Office. 

Bourne’s  letters  and  reports  from  Harwich  are  invaluable  as  a record 
of  the  administrative  problems  during  the  Dutch  War,  and  also  of  the 
difficulties  in  maintaining  the  fleets  at  sea  in  the  succeeding  years.  Not- 
withstanding his  verbose  and  discursive  style — which  was  typical  of  the 
Puritan  mind — his  letters  often  contain  most  trenchant  remarks  and  give 
the  impression  of  a robust  and  sturdy  character,  as  well  as  of  vigor  and 
energy  and  a readiness  to  take  responsibility;  he  was  clearly  a stronger 
man  than  the  Commissioners  at  either  Chatham  or  Deptford,  who  com- 
plained as  often  and  achieved  less.  There  is  a consensus  of  evidence  as  to 
the  success  he  obtained  at  Harwich  under  well  nigh  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. Oppenheimer,  in  P he  Administration  oj  the  Navy,  has  described  Bourne 
and  Willoughby,  the  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  as  being,  in  their  own 
sphere,  amongst  the  ablest  administrators  who  have  ever  served  the  state. 

General  Monck’s  letter  of  20  July  1653,  addressed  to  the  Admiralty 
from  on  board  the  Resolution,  stating  that,  “It  is  strange  that  twenty  ships 
should  be  so  long  fitting  out  from  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich, 
where  there  are  so  many  docks  and  instruments  to  give  despatch,  when 
there  have  been  twenty-two  or  more  fitted  out  from  Harwich  in  half  that 
time  by  Major  Bourne  whose  extraordinary  care  and  diligence  herein  is 
worthy  your  knowledge,”  is  in  itself  a tribute  to  his  energy  and  resource, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Harwich  lacked  all  the  facilities  of 
the  older  dockyards,  that  at  no  time  did  he  possess  more  than  a modest 
house,  a store  and  a wharf,  apart  from  the  vacant  land  acquired  from  the 
Harwich  Corporation,  and,  except  for  ropes  and  canvas  made  and  pur- 
chased in  Ipswich  and  the  other  coast  towns — when  his  bills  on  the  Treas- 
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urer  of  the  Navy  were  accepted — and  for  chance  consignments  of  timber, 
was  dependent  upon  Chatham  and  Deptford  yards  for  stores  and  equip- 
ment for  the  ships. 

Ships  could  only  be  hauled  on  to  the  foreshore  for  cleaning,  and  it  was 
not  until  about  a year  before  the  Restoration  that  a ballast  wharf  was  built 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  ballast  before  being  laid  ashore ; hither- 
to the  ballast  had  been  discharged  into  lighters,  which,  apart  from  other 
disadvantages,  resulted  in  it  going  back  into  the  ships  without  being 
cleaned,  and  often  wet,  and  therefore  adding  to  the  unhealthy  and  un- 
sanitary condition  of  the  ships  and  the  consequent  high  rate  of  sickness  in 
the  crews. 

Bourne’s  letters  from  Harwich  during  the  Dutch  War,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  commissioners  in  charge  of  dockyards,  reveal  many  ad- 
ministrative deficiencies  and  shortcomings;  difficulties  in  manning,  pro- 
visioning, and  equipping  of  ships,  and  also  of  the  lack  of  discipline;  but 
the  picture  must  not  obscure  that  of  the  things  which  did  not  go  wrong. 
After  all,  it  is  only  the  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  which  used  to  be 
written  about;  not  the  things  which  were  working  smoothly.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Dutch  admirals  complained  bitterly  of  how  they  had  been 
handicapped  by  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  administration,  and  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  causes  of  England’s  success  was  the  superiority  of  her 
administration  and  the  vigor  of  her  executive  departments. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  lack  of  funds  have  frequently  been 
mentioned,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  added  considerably  to  the  problems 
confronting  all  those  who  were  called  upon  to  be  both  administrators  and 
employers,  and  therefore  obliged  to  find  the  wages  of  the  dockyard  work- 
men. The  financial  difficulties  which  had  wrecked  the  designs  of  Charles 
I,  at  first,  presented  few  obstacles  to  the  Parliam.ent  and  the  Protector. 
By  means  of  the  sale  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  composition  of  the  de- 
linquents, large  sums  had  been  raised,  but  the  system  was  reckless  and 
improvident  in  the  extreme,  as  it  largely  consisted  in  living  on  capital; 
however,  no  system  of  taxation,  then  possible,  could  have  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  army  and  navy,  engaged  in  war  on  land  and  at  sea,  during 
those  years,  and  in  1660  every  branch  of  the  administration  was  over- 
whelmed with  debt. 

The  troubles  v/ith  the  seamen  were  no  greater  than  before  and  after 
this  time;  the  Dutch  War  was  at  first  vei*}^  popular  with  the  men,  and 
early  in  the  war  volunteers  flocked  to  man  the  ships;  even  in  1655,  it 
will  be  remembered,  when  Bourne  was  anxious  to  get  the  ships  fitting 
out  at  Woolwich  into  commission,  he  said  that  volunteers  were  freely 
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coming  forward — although  there  was  generally  a dearth  of  seamen  in  the 
country — and  was  afraid  that  unless  engaged  at  once  they  would  go 
elsewhere. 

After  the  volunteers  there  was  always  a residium  of  men  accustomed 
to  certain  trades,  such  as  the  colliers,  and  those  who  sought  the  higher 
pay  in  the  merchant  ships  or  the  greater  chances  of  prize  money  in  the 
privateers,  who  could  only  be  reached  by  the  press  system.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  crews  of  the  privateers  would  have  been  protected  as 
they  were  fighting  ships,  however,  they  were  not  so  regarded  at  this 
time,  and  warrants  to  owners  to  fit  out  privateers  were  issued  not  so  much 
for  the  damage  they  would  inflict  on  the  enemy  as  to  enable  merchants 
who  had  had  their  ships  captured  to  recoup  their  losses.  Most  of  the  appli- 
cations by  the  merchant  owners  for  warrants  were  prefaced  by  an  account 
of  their  losses  at  sea  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  although  some  were 
granted  as  a reward  for  services  to  the  state  in  other  ways. 

The  press  was  applied  vigorously,  especially  when  the  novelty  of  fight- 
ing the  Dutch  wore  off,  and  again,  when  Admiral  Penn’s  fleet  fitted  out 
for  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  where  the  seamen  had  a wholesome 
dread  of  the  fever ; but,  in  fact,  there  were  not  enough  seamen  in  Eng- 
land to  man  both  the  merchant  ships  and  the  large  fleets  then  in  com- 
mission. Being  nearer  the  seat  of  the  administration,  where  the  press  sys- 
tem could  be  better  organized,  the  Thames-side  was  probably  ransacked 
more  thoroughly  than  other  ports,  and  was  not  confined  to  sea-going 
men;  there  were  times  when  the  Thames,  normally  giving  employment 
to  some  thousands  of  watermen,  was  practically  denuded  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  as  a result  of  the  continual  excursions  of  the  press-gang. 

Bourne,  who  expected  all  ranks  and  ratings  to  be  inspired  by  the  same 
sense  of  duty  and  zeal  for  the  cause  as  those  of  the  administration,  com- 
plained often  and  bitterly  of  the  men.  From  Harwich  he  wrote  mourn- 
fully that  the  seamen  were  “sensible  neither  of  what  is  the  public  or  their 
own  interest  but  are  below  the  beasts  that  perish”;  but  did  his  best  to 
grapple  with  a very  difficult  task,  made  even  more  so  by  reason  of  the 
seamen  considering  that  their  duties  began  and  ended  on  salt  water,  and 
when  in  port  were  more  ready  for  a carousel  than  attending  to  the  refit- 
ting of  their  ships.  The  men,  however,  had  legitimate  complaints;  the 
quality  of  the  beer  was  a frequent  subject  of  complaint,  but  no  doubt  the 
long  delays  in  paying  their  wages  was  their  principal  grievance. 

Robert  Grassingham,  the  master  shipwright,  who  has  so  frequently 
been  mentioned,  continued  at  Harwich  until  after  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  arrested,  apparently  for  debt,  and  appealed  to  the  new  Commis- 
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sioners  of  the  Navy  for  redress,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  served 
them  faithfully  at  Harwich  for  seven  years.  Although  the  Admiralty  in 
1656  had  censured  him  as  “very  negligent  and  remiss  of  late,”  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  delays  for  which  he  was  blamed  were  due  to  want  of  stores 
and  lack  of  credit.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  survived  so  long  had 
he  not  been  efficient,  and  animated  with  the  same  zeal  as  his  senior;  and, 
furthermore,  he  appears  to  have  had  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned 
to  him  beyond  those  of  a master  shipwright,  especially  after  Bourne  had 
left  Harwich.  He  was  a thorough-going  Puritan,^  probably  Bourne’s  own 
choice  for  the  position,  and  these  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
moval after  the  Restoration. 

The  shipyard  increased  its  activities  by  commencing  to  build  ships,  the 
first  naval  vessel  to  be  constructed  there  (in  1660)  being  the  Harwich, 
a small  vessel  used  for  conveying  stores  between  Deptford,  Chatham  and 
Harwich,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Harwich,  a third  rate,  built 
there  in  1674.  However,  the  future  rise  of  Harwich  naval  base  is  no  part 
of  Bourne’s  career. 

We  now  come  to  Bourne’s  membership  of  the  Trinity  House,  which 
dates  from  1656,  when  he  left  Harwich  and  went  to  the  Navy  Office  in 
London;  but  before  giving  an  account  of  his  association  therewith  it  is 
necessary  first  to  say  something  of  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  Commonwealth.  It  had  enjoyed  a varying  degree  of  popularity 
during  the  Civil  War.  Although  a few  of  the  members  were  supporters 
of  the  Royalist  cause,  many  of  those  who  were  not  had  at  least  been 
anxious  for  a compromise,  or  a settlement  by  peaceful  means. 

Amongst  those  who  supported  the  King,  the  most  prominent  was  Sir 
Henry  Mainwaring,  courtier,  and  naval  commander,  who  had  often 
been  a special  commissioner  for  naval  affairs.  Sir  Henry  was  Master  of 
Trinity  House  in  1642,  when  on  20  June  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  empowering  Sir  Roberty  Harley,  Sir  John  Evelyn 
and  Mr.  Bence^  “to  treat  with  the  Trinity  House  for  the  loan  of  money 
for  these  great  occasions.”  With  what  result  is  unknown,  but  Parliament 

^ In  May,  1660,  George  Fox,  a founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  visited  Harwich 
and  there  was  so  much  disturbance  caused  by  his  preaching  that  the  mayor  and  jus- 
tice committed  him  and  his  local  supporter,  Robert  Grassingham,  to  prison.  They 
were  taken  to  London  and  detained  as  prisoners  until  after  the  House  rose  at  the 
end  of  August. 

^ Alexander  Bence,  sometime  M.P.  for  Aldeborough,  a prominent  merchant  and  a 
supporter  of  the  Parliamentary  cause.  He  was  afterwards  Master  of  the  Trinity 
House,  in  1659-1660,  and  continued  his  membership  of  the  House  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  until  his  death  in  1662. 
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soon  afterwards  removed  from  office  any  officials  who  were  suspected  of 
Royalist  tendencies.  Main  waring  was  amongst  these,  as  on  9 November 
the  Commons  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  continue  as  Master  of 
Trinity  House  and  directed  the  Corporation  forthwith  to  make  election 
of  a new  Master.  He  subsequently  took  up  arms  and  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Royalists. 

Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  Trinity  House  for  the  next  few  years 
have  not  survived  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell’s  Parliament  or  of  sub- 
sequent fires,  and  there  is  no  complete  record,  or  in  fact,  very  little  evi- 
dence of  their  varying  fortunes  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and,  during  the 
interregnum,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  interests  of  the  then  members 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  often  at  sea  or  serving  as  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy,  or  attached  to  the  dockyard  ports,  little  account  was 
kept  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  I and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  an  Act  was  made  on  16  January  1649  for  ‘‘Regulating  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Customs,  etc.,”  which  ordered  that  all  officers 
of  the  navy,  of  the  Customs,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Members  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  others,  who  had  voluntarily  aided  or  assisted  the 
King  with  money  or  otherwise,  since  1641,  or  that  since  i March  1647 
had  promoted  or  signed  petitions  for  the  King  to  come  to  London  should, 
after  i February  following,  be  incapable  of  holding  such  office,  and  all 
persons  so  offending  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200  for  the  first  day  and 
£10  for  every  day  they  should  continue  in  their  said  office. 

The  Act  must  have  affected  most  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity 
House,  as  there  is  at  least  one  petition  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
among  the  ^tate  Pafers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  signed  by  over  ninety 
Elder  and  Younger  Brethren  of  the  Corporation  for  “A  Personall  Treaty 
with  His  Majesty,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  distempers  of  this 
distressed  Kingdome.”  No  doubt  other  petitions  had  been  signed  as  well, 
or  they  were  compromised  in  some  other  way,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
majority  were  opposed  to  the  principles  for  which  the  Royalists  had  been 
contesting,  and  when  it  came  to  the  final  conflict  with  the  King  and  a 
settlement  no  longer  possible,  the  majority  declared  for  the  Parliament 
and  gave  good  service  both  on  land  and  at  sea. 

Apart  from  the  needs  of  the  public  service  there  were  influences  at 
work  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  House,  and  on  23  February,  follow- 
ing the  above-mentioned  Act,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  nine 
Commissioners,  Colonel  Richard  Deane,  Captains  Thomas  Smith,  Henry 
West,  Robert  Dennis,  William  Bundock,  Samuel  Moyer,  Thomas  Scott, 
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John  Sayer  and  Maurice  Thomas,  to  be  a committee  to  act  with  such 
members  of  the  Corporation  who  were  not  affected  by  the  Act  of  16  Jan- 
uary. Owing  to  the  limited  number  as  well  as  the  many  other  public 
duties  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  Parliament,  on  5 September, 
added  three  more  to  the  above-named  Commissioners,  namely.  Captains 
William  Badiley,  George  Pasfield  and  Jeremy  Blackman.  These  twelve 
were  nearly  all  Younger  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  and  men  who 
had  some  family  ties  and  associations  with  it,  and  undoubtedly  the  ap- 
pointments were  made  of  those  familiar  with  its  work,  and  to  ensure  its 
continuity. 

A brief  account  of  each  of  them  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  most  of 
them  were  men  with  much  the  same  kind  of  careers  and  professional  in- 
terests as  those  of  Bourne,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  Stepney  or 
Wapping  men.  Colonel  Richard  Deane  is  the  one  best  known  to  history. 
He  was  a kinsman  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a mer- 
chant shipowner  before  the  Civil  War.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  party 
in  1642  and  was  attached  to  the  garrison  artillery  at  Gravesend.  In  1648 
he  accompanied  Cromwell  into  Wales  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Preston.  For  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  King’s  execution,  Deane 
had  a full  share  of  responsibility;  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
his  trial,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  24  February  1649 
— the  day  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Committee  at  Trinity 
House — he  was  one  of  three  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  events  of  the  next  three  years,  followed  by  the  Dutch  War,  kept  him 
continually  at  sea.  He  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Portland,  in  February, 
1653,  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard  in  June  of  that  year. 

Thomas  Smith,  a merchant  shipowner,  is  first  heard  of  in  1635  when 
he  was  contesting  with  William  Burrell,  a well-known  Thames-side 
shipbuilder,  for  the  exclusive  right  of  raising  ballast  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  the  use  of  ships,  but  apart  from  this,  little  is  known  of  him.  After 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  1655,  a Commissioner  for  Prize  Goods.  He  owned  several  vessels 
hired  out  in  the  state’s  service. 

Captain  Henry  West  was  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  Transforty  a 
privateer,  in  1626,  and  in  the  following  year  letters  of  marque  were  is- 
sued to  him  and  his  associates  for  a second  ship,  the  Vintage y commanded 
by  Captain  Richard  West,  probably  his  brother,  and  the  two  ships  sailed 
in  company.  During  the  next  two  years  they  had  a successful  time  and 
brought  in  some  rich  prizes.  So  prosperous  had  they  become  by  1629, 
when  letters  of  marque  were  renewed  for  the  Transforty  that  his  former 
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partners  now  retired  and  Henry  West  appears  as  the  sole  owner  of  the 
ship.  After  another  cruise  he  retired  from  the  command  of  her  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  West,  but  the  same  success  attended  her  until  the 
end  of  the  war  with  France.  Thereafter,  there  was  considerable  litigation 
over  the  prize  goods  taken  by  the  ship.  Some  of  the  captures  appearing  to 
have  bordered  on  piracy,  however,  the  prizes  were  condemned,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  appeal  by  the  seamen  for  their  share  of  the  prize 
money  which  the  owners  were  slow  in  paying. 

The  wife  of  one  seaman  who  had  gone  to  the  East  Indies  appealed 
to  the  Council  for  her  husband’s  share,  stating  that  Captain  West  “in  a 
very  uncivil  manner  had  refused  to  pay  her.”  In  September,  1630,  the 
Council  referred  the  matter  to  Sir  Henry  Marten,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  who  made  an  order  for  the  payment  thereof.  Two  years  later  she 
again  petitioned  that  it  had  not  been  complied  with  and  that  when  she 
made  application  for  payment  Captain  West  had  replied  “in  most  un- 
reverend terms  that  he  did  not  care  a for  their  order,”  and  now 

prays  that  an  order  be  made  for  his  contempt  of  court. 

In  1637  Henry  West  was  part  owner  of  a ship  fully  laden  with  pro- 
visions, “strong  waters,  ironware,  knives,  etc.”  bound  from  London  to 
Piscatoway,^  in  New  England,  which,  having  put  into  Falmouth  for  shel- 
ter, fouled  the  anchor  of  a Dutch  vessel  lying  there  and  filled  with 
water,  whereby  the  owners  lost  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds. 
The  Admiralty  Court  gave  a decision  in  their  favor  and  the  Dutch  vessel 
was  condemned  and  sold. 

Henry  West  resided  in  Limehouse,  then  a part  of  Stepney,  where  he 
was  a church  warden  from  1637  to  1649,  owned  some  property  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Katherine’s,  leased  of  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Katherine’s,  by  the  Tower.  He  was  a Younger  Brother  of 
Trinity  House  as  early  as  1628,  possibly  before  that  year,  and  long  as- 
sociated with  its  members  in  shipping  ventures.  He  died  in  1659 
was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney. 

Captain  Robert  Dennis  commanded  a ship  sent  out  to  Bermuda  in 
1637  by  the  “Company  of  the  Somers^  Island,”  and  was  later  engaged 
in  the  Virginia  trade.  He  appears  to  have  been  retired  from  active  com- 
mand at  sea  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  residing  in  Stepney,  where 
he  was  a church  warden  in  1647.  Hike  most  of  the  merchant  mariners 
he  was  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Parliamentary  cause. 

Virginia  supported  the  Royalist  cause,  but  was  left  alone  for  a time  as 

^ Piscataqua,  near  Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire. 

^ Bermuda. 
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Cromwell  was  engaged  in  consolidating  his  power  at  home,  but  in  due 
time  took  notice  of  the  defiance  of  the  Southern  Plantation,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1651,  Captain  Dennis  was  appointed — probably  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  of  Virginia — to  command  a small  squadron  ordered  to 
sail  for  Virginia  and  reduce  all  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, to  publish  the  Act  of  Parliament  against  “Kingship  and  the  House 
of  Lords,”  and  to  use  force  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  submit  by  fair 
means.  He  was  also  to  seize  all  ships  trading  with  any  of  the  plantations, 
prohibited  by  the  Parliament,  and  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  might  think  fit. 
He  sailed  in  command  of  the  John  and  a second  vessel,  with  the  above 
instructions  which  were  to  be  opened  “when  he  was  twenty  leagues  from 
the  Scillies.”  However,  he  was  lost  with  both  the  ships  in  circumstances 
not  recorded,  but  probably  in  one  of  the  winter  gales  off  the  American 
seaboard. 

Captain  William  Bundock,  of  Leigh,  was  one  of  a family  of  mariners 
of  that  town  who  were  long  connected  with  the  Trinity  House.  He  com- 
manded the  J-ohn  Bonadventure,  a privateer,  in  1627,  and  two  years  later 
the  Jane  Bonadventurey  also  a privateer.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was 
associated  with  Maurice  Thomson  in  the  New  England  trade,  and  in 
1635  commanded  the  Hofewell  on  a voyage  to  Massachusetts.  This  is 
probably  the  same  Hofewell  we  have  met  with  before.  He  later  became 
a merchant  shipowner  and  resided  at  this  time  in  the  parish  of  St.  Kath- 
erine’s, near  the  Tower  of  London,  but  evidently  had  lived  at  some  time 
in  Wapping,  as  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Register  oj  St.  John^s, 
where  several  of  his  children  were  baptized. 

Samuel  Moyer,  of  Leigh,  was  the  son  of  James  Moyer,  a former  Elder 
Brother  of  Trinity  House  who  died  in  1638.  Samuel  Moyer  was  a 
Younger  Brother  of  the  Corporation,  and  was  related  to  nearly  all  of 
those  merchant  mariners  of  Leigh  who  were  connected  with  the  Trinity 
House.  Although  he  and  his  family  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  Levant 
trade,  with  the  opening  up  of  commerce  with  the  Americas  he  adven- 
tured into  the  trade,  frequently  in  partnership  with  Maurice  Thomson, 
but  eventually  both  were  to  become  more  prominent  in  the  East  India 
trade.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Cromwell’s  regime  and  held  various 
offices  in  its  administration.  Like  most  of  the  Leigh  mariners  he  was  a 
staunch  Puritan  (southern  Essex  was  early  in  the  religious  controversy), 
and  he  and  his  brother,  Lawrence  Moyer,  who  became  one  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  House  at  the  Restoration,  were  subsequently  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London  and  kept  under  restraint  for  several  years  on 
suspicion  of  plotting  against  the  monarchy.  Captain  Nicholas  Hurlestone, 
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his  brother-in-law  and  a Warden  of  Trinity  House  both  before  1649 
after  the  Restoration,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  captain  of  the  Jewely 
one  of  the  ships  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  fleet  in  1630. 

Thomas  Scott,  of  Ratcliffe,  had  been  employed  in  1635  in  redeeming 
English  captives  from  Algiers,  for  which  purpose  the  Trinity  House  had 
subscribed  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  had  some  early  association  with  the  House.  He  was  a master  ship- 
wright as  well  as  a master  mariner.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  master 
attendant  at  Chatham  Dockyard  where  his  name  is  often  mentioned  to- 
gether with  that  of  Peter  Pett,  in  the  survey  of  ships.  He  was  later  master 
attendant  at  Deptford,  and  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  Bourne 
during  the  latter’s  many  visits  to  the  yard  when  fitting  out  the  ships  and 
transports  for  Admiral  Penn’s  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  He  owned 
a shipyard  near  the  naval  dockyard  where  he  repaired  vessels,  sometimes 
those  owned  by  the  state  or  in  the  state’s  service,  and  owned  at  least  one 
vessel  hired  out  to  the  state,  probably  as  a victualer.  As  master  shipwrights 
of  the  Thames-side,  he  and  Bourne  were  probably  long  acquainted.  Scott 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Thomas  Middleton,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  West  Indian  trade,  and  also  of  Admiral  William  Penn.  His 
many  letters  from  Deptford  give  the  impression  of  a zealous  official,  and 
of  very  forthright  personality. 

John  Sayer,  a mariner  and  shipowner,  was  born  at  Leigh,  where  his 
father,  also  John  Sayer  and  a mariner,  was  related  to  the  Moyers  and 
other  maritime  families  of  that  town  who  were  members  of  the  Trinity 
House,  but  had  long  resided  at  Wapping  where  most  of  his  large  family 
were  baptized.  His  early  career  is  obscure,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1655,  he  was  part  owner  of  the  ships  Shifwelly  Hofewell  and  Lukcy  all  of 
which  were  or  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  state,  payments  for  their  hire 
being  due  to  his  estate.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Richard 
Badiley,  sometime  an  admiral  in  the  Parliamentary  navy,  who  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Richard  Badiley  inherited  his  house  at  Wapping. 
The  two  families  appear  to  have  been  further  related,  as  the  W afping 
Register  has  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Badiley  and  Martha  Sayer,  25  No- 
vember 1629. 

Maurice  Thomson  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Robert  Thomson,  of 
Walton,  in  Herefordshire.  They  were  staunch  Puritans,  strong  support- 
ers of  Cromwell’s  government,  and  all  had  some  service  in  the  Civil 
War  and  in  the  subsequent  administration.  Robert  Thomson,  one  of  the 
younger  sons,  had  long  been  a member  of  Trinity  House  and  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  with  Bourne.  Maurice  Thomson,  the 
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more  prominent  member  of  the  family,  was  a wealthy  merchant  and 
shipowner,  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  having  been  laid  in  the  Virginia 
trade.  As  early  as  1632  the  governor  of  that  colony  recommended  him 
with  two  others  for  a three-year  monopoly  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  there. 
Shortly  after  this  time  he  got  into  trouble  for  trading  with  Canada  and 
was  ordered  to  pay  a fine  of  £400  to  the  Canadian  Adventurers,  which, 
however,  he  obstinately  refused  to  do.  Six  years  later  his  enterprise  got 
him  into  a similar  scrape,  this  time  for  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  the 
Guinea  Company. 

Like  others,  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  permitted  to  recoup  his 
losses  at  sea  by  means  of  privateering  and  appears  to  have  been  successful. 
He  later  traded  regularly  to  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies  and  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  original  settlement  in  the  Bahamas  having,  in  1641,  sent 
out  the  Hofewelly  of  which  he  was  then  the  principal  owner,  his  brother, 
Edward  Thomson,  being  master,  with  the  first  English  settlers  there. 
He  eventually  became  a considerable  plantation  owner  both  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Barbados.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
New  England  trade  and  later  adventured  into  the  East  India  trade  with 
Samuel  Moyer  and  others,  first  as  interlopers  and  afterwards  as  members 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  whose  council  both  he  and  Moyer  even- 
tually became  prominent. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  owing  to  his  friendship  with  Cromwell, 
he  was  often  engaged  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  company  at  the 
Council  of  State,  of  which  he  was  also  a member,  and  particularly  in 
getting  convoy  escort  for  their  ships  homeward  from  India.  One  petition 
for  frigates  to  be  sent  to  meet  their  ships  at  St.  Helena  stated  that  it 
would  “not  only  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  but,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  estates  of  many  persons.”  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a free  Parliament,  and  always  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  prepared  the  expedition  for 
reducing  Virginia,  commanded  by  the  before-mentioned  Robert  Dennis, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  a Commissioner  for  Somers  Island  (Ber- 
muda). During  the  Dutch  War  he  had  a number  of  ships  hired  out  to 
the  state,  one  of  them,  the  Peregrine,  being  lost  in  an  engagement  with 
some  Dutch  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Thomson  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  at 
the  same  time  as  Bourne.  He  was  always  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Trinity  House,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  its  Committee  to  be  re- 
elected at  the  Restoration,  but  towards  the  end  of  1660  withdrew,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  administration ; 
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however,  at  his  leaving  he  gave  f lOO  towards  the  purchase  of  the  estate  in 
Southwark  which  subsequently  became  the  principal  source  of  the  Cor- 
poration’s charitable  revenue. 

During  the  Commonwealth  he  had  held  many  high  offices,  but  after 
the  Restoration  his  intimate  connection  with  Cromwell  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  though  in  1660  the  King  had  granted 
him  his  pardon,  and  he  had  accepted  it,  on  24  June  1660,  during  the  Sec- 
ond Dutch  War,  he  and  his  brother  Robert  were  charged  with  giving 
information  to  the  Dutch  of  the  English  fleet.  The  charge  stated  that 
“Maurice  Thomson  was  always  violent  against  Kingly  government,  he 
was  intimate  with  the  Protector,  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
sentenced  some  of  the  beheaded  Lords.”  It  goes  on  to  state  that  he  was 
once  poor,  but  got  a great  estate  in  the  Civil  Wars,  “mostly  rent  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  King’s  party.”  Nothing  came  of  the  charge,  which  was 
probably  untrue,  as  indeed  it  was  incorrect  to  say  that  until  the  Civil 
Wars  he  had  been  poor,  having  at  that  time  long  been  a prominent  mer- 
chant adventurer. 

In  1654  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Old  Poplar  Chapel,  and  at  the 
“preaching  of  the  first  sermon  gave  an  uncommon  instance  of  his  great 
Humility  and  Piety  in  that  he  condescended  to  go  to  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  there  named  and  set  the  first  psalm.”  He  resided  at  W orcester  House, 
Mile  End  Green,  Stepney,  which  he  later  disposed  of  to  the  Stepney 
Meetinghouse  and  removed  to  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  the  city.  He  died 
in  May,  1676. 

William  Badiley  was  a brother  of  Richard  Badiley,  and  although  the 
latter’s  service  was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  gain  him  a brief  notice  in 
the  Dictionary  oj  National  Biografhyy  William  Badiley  had  equally  active 
service  at  sea  during  the  Dutch  War,  and  is  the  Captain  Badiley  whose 
action  was  commended  by  Blake,  in  his  report  of  the  Battle  of  the  Kentish 
Knock  where  he  commanded  a ship  in  Bourne’s  squadron.  He  later 
served  as  a rear  admiral  for  a time,  but  thereafter  his  service  was  more 
particularly  in  the  dockyards. 

He  was  a Younger  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  as  early  as  1628,® 
when  he  appears  to  have  been  master  of  a ship  in  the  Levant  trade,  and 
subsequently  owned  several  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  War  three  of  the  ships  he  owned,  or 
was  part  owner  of,  the  DoLfhiny  Anne  of  Cleeves  and  Willianiy  were  taken 
up  for  the  state’s  service,  and  Badiley  himself  served  at  sea  under  Blake 

® There  is  a list  of  the  Elder  and  Young  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  in  the  year 
1628  amongst  the  State  Pafers  in  the  Public  Record  Ofiice. 
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and  Bourne  until  December,  1653,  when  he  was  appointed  Master  At- 
tendant at  Portsmouth.  He  was  afterwards  Master  Attendant  at  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  where  during  the  succeeding  years  he  was  frequently 
associated  with  Bourne  in  his  dockyard  activities.  In  these  later  years 
William  Badiley  resided  on  Tower  Hill  and  was  frequently  engaged  in 
the  impressment  on  and  about  the  river,  a reference  in  this  connection 
stating  that  his  membership  of  Trinity  House  “particularly  qualified  him 
for  this  work.”  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  original  twelve  Commission- 
ers appointed  in  1649  continue  as  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Corporation 
after  the  Restoration,  and  remained  at  the  Trinity  House  until  his  death 
in  1666. 

The  Badileys  were  Wapping  men,  and  the  names  of  members  of  the 
family  occur  in  the  Marriage  Register  of  St.  John’s  in  1627  and  1629. 
Captain  Richard  Badiley  died  there:  “14th  August  1657,  Captain  Rich- 
ard Badiley,  dwelling  in  Milk  Yard,  near  ye  chapel,  dyed  of  an  ulcer”; 
his  first  wife,  Rebecca,  having  been  buried  there  in  1641.  WiUiam 
Badiley  married  at  St.  John’s,  evidently  a second  marriage,  30  Novem- 
ber 1658,  to  Elizabeth  Tatum,  spinster.  Both  are  described  at  this  time 
as  of  Stepney,  and  to  the  entry  in  the  Marriage  Register  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing notation:  “in  the  presence  of  Richard  Badiley,  Captain  John  Cox 
and  others  then  present.”  The  latter  Richard  Badiley  was  evidently  a 
son  of  either  Richard  or  William,  as  Richard  Badiley,  senior,  was  dead 
at  this  time.  Captain  John  Cox,  also  of  Wapping,  and  probably  the  John, 
son  of  John  Cox,  who  was  baptized  in  the  parish  in  1623.  He  was  the 
son-in-law  of  William  Badiley,  by  having  married  the  latter’s  daughter, 
Rachel.  Captain  John  Cox  was  elected  an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity  House 
on  20  July  1664  in  succession  to  the  before-mentioned  Captain  Brian 
Harrison,  who  died  in  that  year.  In  the  Second  Dutch  War  Cox  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Sovereigriy  a first  rate  of  loO  guns,  and  was  knighted  for  his 
services.  In  the  Third  Dutch  War  he  was  killed  in  the  action  off  Sole 
Bay,  28  May  1672. 

Jeremy  Blackman  was  an  old  associate  of  Maurice  Thomson  and 
Samuel  Moyer,  and  early  in  life  had  been  engaged  in  the  Virginia  trade, 
and  commanded  the  ship  William  (possibly  the  one  of  that  name  later 
owned  by  WiUiam  Badiley),  and  subsequently  owned  some  plantations  in 
Virginia.  He  joined  his  colleagues  when  they  entered  the  East  India 
trade,  and  commanded,  probably  as  a part  owner,  the  Golden  Fleece  on 
a voyage  to  India  in  1647.  Two  years  later  he  was  a member  of  the 
Court  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1650  was  appointed  president 
of  the  company’s  establishment  at  Surat,  sailing  for  India  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  Although  he  did  not  continue  as  a member  of  Trinity  House, 
he  was  closely  associated  with  its  members  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

George  Pasfield  of  Rotherhithe,  a merchant  and  shipowner  in  the 
West  Indian  trade,  had  his  ship,  the  Barbadoes  Merchanty  hired  out  in  the 
state’s  service,  and  later  obtained  a warrant  for  her  to  sail  as  a privateer, 
and  for  his  seamen  to  be  exempted  from  impressment.  He,  too,  owned 
considerable  estates  in  Barbados  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Trinity  House  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  in  which  year  he  died. 

These  brief  accounts  of  their  careers  sufficiently  describe  the  men  who 
had  taken  control  of  the  affairs  of  Trinity  House,  and,  generally,  were 
comparable  to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  some  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
served  on  both  Committees.  Some  mention  has  been  made  of  their  rela- 
tionship one  to  another,  and  the  Stepney  and  Wapping  parish  registers 
show  them  to  have  been  more  intermarried  than  it  is  necessary  more 
particularly  to  describe.  Bold,  adventurous,  and  sterling  seamen,  all  of 
them ; and  although  merchant  mariners  they  were  trained  in  warfare,  as 
then  understood;  staunch  nonconformists  and  supporters  of  a free  Par- 
liament, they  were  loyal  to  the  state  and  the  departments  in  which  they 
served,  yet  mingled  public  service  with  private  trade,  losing  no  oppor- 
tunity of  a business  venture,  with  a success  and  a standard  of  integrity 
that  rarely  obtained  after  the  Restoration.  Such  were  the  men  with  whom 
Bourne  was  associated,  and  all  of  whom  had  achieved  success  in  the  same 
hard  school  of  maritime  adventure. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  original  members  proscribed  by  the 
Ordinance  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  January,  1649,  died,  and 
the  number  of  commissioners  appointed  in  that  year  had,  from  several 
causes,  been  reduced.  Almost  immediately,  after  having  been  made  a 
commissioner,  Richard  Deane  was  appointed  to  a command  at  sea,  and 
later  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard,  3 June  1653.  Robert  Den- 
nis was  lost  at  sea  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1651—1652;  John  Sayer 
died  in  1657,  Henry  West  about  this  time  or  soon  after.  No  further 
appointments  were  made  by  the  Council  of  State  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  existing  members  of  the  Corporation,  apparently  by  exer- 
cising the  rights  and  powers  under  their  original  charter,  made  such  ad- 
ditions to  their  membership  as  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  work,  and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Nehemiah  Bourne 
joined  the  Trinity  House,  of  which  so  many  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
relatives  had  been  members  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember. 

During  the  Commonwealth  years  no  records  of  the  proceedings  at 
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the  Trinity  House  appear  to  have  been  kept.  They  were  stirring  times, 
some  of  the  members  were  often  at  sea,  and  others  had  various  appoint- 
ments, several  being  Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  A volume  entitled 
“Transactions”  which  consists  partly  of  copies  of  letters  and  partly  of  reso- 
lutions made  concerning  matters  not  always  stated,  and  is  of  more  value 
on  account  of  the  names  of  members  than  as  a record  of  proceedings,  has 
survived  at  Trinity  House.  From  this  it  appears  that  Bourne  became  a 
member  in  1656,  the  year  in  which  he  left  Harwich  and  came  to  the  Navy 
Office ; the  Cash  Book  also  confirms  that  he  participated  from  that  year 
in  the  fees  which  represented  their  remuneration.  In  the  passing  references 
to  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  during  the  next  four  years  his  name 
frequently  appears  and  he  was  as  zealous  in  their  affairs  as  he  had  been 
in  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 

William  Nieuport,  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London,  writing  home 
on  7 June  1657,  states,  from  information  he  had  received,  that  Major 
Bourne  is  to  be  employed  as  rear  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  be 
ready  in  about  a month,  under  General  Blake  and  Vice-Admiral  Law- 
son;  however,  this  appears  to  have  been  wrong  information,  as  there  is 
no  other  evidence  of  Bourne  having  been  offered  an  appointment  at  sea 
at  that  time,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  it  is  very  unlikely.  In  July,  1659, 
he  was  made  a Commissioner  for  the  Militia  in  the  County  of  Kent,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  further  official  appointment.  His  shipyard 
on  the  Thames-side  was  now  occupying  more  of  his  attention,  and  no 
doubt  the  losses  during  the  wars  had  created  a demand  for  ships  which 
had  not  yet  been  made  good.  His  own  vessels  were  still  trading  to  New 
England  and  probably  largely  employed  in  carrying  spars  and  other  ma- 
terial for  new  ships.  In  1658,  when  Parliament  for  a time  was  again  giv- 
ing some  attention  to  the  colonies.  Bourne  was  consulted  by  various  com- 
mittees on  measures  appertaining  to  New  England. 

In  September,  1649,  ^ brought  into  Parliament  for  reg- 

ulating the  Society  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  October  it  was  deferred  and 
again  so  in  December.  In  May,  1650,  it  was  revived,  but  no  decision 
come  to,  but  in  December,  1652,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
recommended  to  Parliament  that  the  Corporation’s  charter  be  revised 
and  altered,  and  passed  under  the  Great-Seal.  In  the  following  January 
(1653)  Council  of  State  ordered  Whitelock  and  Lisle,  both  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great-Seal,  to  hasten  to  Parliament  the  report  of  an 
Act  for  settling  the  Trinity  House;  Cromwell,  however,  dissolved  the 
Long  Parliament  on  20  April  of  that  year  and  the  subject  was  again  de- 
ferred. 
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Thomas  Smith  and  others,  Masters  of  the  Trinity  House,  again  pe- 
titioned Parliament  in  August,  1654,  for  incorporation,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  public  duties,  and  for  a bill  for  maintaining 
the  many  poor  and  maimed  seamen  resulting  from  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy  privateers,  and  stated  that  by  direction  of  the  late  Council  of 
State,  the  attorney  general  prepared  a charter  and  a bill  for  the  support 
of  poor  seamen,  which  by  Parliament  had  been  twice  examined  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great-Seal  and  nine  judges,  and  a docket 
prepared  a few  days  before  the  dissolving  of  the  late  Parliament.  Although 
Parliament  recommended  that  Cromwell  be  requested  to  pass  a charter, 
and  that  one  be  prepared  as  speedily  as  possible,  nothing  was  done,  and  a 
year  later  the  same  members  were  again  petitioning  for  incorporation; 
the  matter  then  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  probably  as  a result  of  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  thereafter  the  Trinity  House  continued  to  op- 
erate under  their  original  Royal  Charters  until  the  Restoration,  when  a 
new  charter  was  granted. 

During  these  years  the  duties  of  the  Trinity  House  appear  to  have 
been  complementary  to  those  of  the  Navy  Committee,  the  latter  con- 
trolling the  dockyards,  manning  of  naval  ships  and  the  supply  of  stores, 
the  former  in  finding  suitable  merchant  ships  to  augment  the  fleets,  ad- 
vising on  terms  of  hire  and  charter  and  recommending  names  of  suitable 
commanders  and  officers;  both  were  equally  engaged  in  the  impressment 
of  seamen.  The  Admiralty  Committee  frequently  invited  the  opinion  of 
both  on  general  matters  affecting  the  service.  In  their  personnel  the  two 
committees  were  very  similar,  both  being  composed  of  shipbuilders,  mer- 
chant shipowners  and  mariners,  and  at  least  two,  namely,  Thomas  Smith 
and  Nehemiah  Bourne,  were  members  of  both  committees,  and  equally 
active  on  each.  Other  members  of  the  Navy  Committee  had  earlier  as- 
sociations with  the  Trinity  House,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a com- 
mon outlook  on  their  problems,  and  no  doubt  mutual  interests  to  protect. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  merchants  trading  to  New  England,  Virginia 
and  the  West  Indies  predominated  on  both  committees,  although  the 
other  powerful  maritime  interest,  the  East  India  merchants,  was  proba- 
bly the  more  wealthy.  No  doubt  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Americas 
were  considered  more  reliable  politically,  being  mostly  men  of  the  Puri- 
tan outlook,  and  others  besides  Bourne  had  been  settlers  there  and  still 
had  their  trading  interests  in  the  colony. 

By  1659  several  of  the  original  members  who  had  continued  to  serve 
at  the  Trinity  House  had  died,  as  also  had  some  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Parliament  in  1649,  and  in  June  a meeting  was  called 
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to  consider  how  the  affairs  of  the  House  might  be  managed  and  the  fu- 
ture attendance  of  the  members  made  less  frequent,  and  it  was  decided 
to  invite  the  former  and  excluded  Elder  Brethren  to  meet  them  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  At  a joint  meeting  held  on  16  July  it  was  resolved  and 
agreed  that  the  Ordinance  of  January,  1649,  longer  valid  or 

effective,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  acting  together 
as  a single  body.  As  the  order  had  not  been  revoked  it  could  only  have 
been  that  the  period  for  which  it  was  made  had  expired,  or  that  the  po- 
litical situation  had  so  changed  as  to  make  it  ineffective.  Thereafter  there 
were  frequent  meetings  of  the  fuller  membership,  principally  directed 
towards  recovering  former  privileges  which  had  lapsed  during  the  years 
of  strife. 

Many  former  members  now  returned,  including  Brian  Harrison,  Wil- 
liam Haddock,  and  several  other  of  Bourne’s  Wapping  associates.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  further  members  had  been  appointed,  including  John 
Bourne  and  others  who  had  served  in  the  late  wars.  Early  in  1660  the 
former  Wardens  and  Assistants  had  so  far  established  themselves  as  to 
renew  the  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  grant  of  a charter.  The  petition 
was  read  on  the  ist  and  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then  approved  of  Alexander  Bence  to  be  Master  of  the  Trinity 
House  and  ordered  the  appointment  of  other  members.  Bence,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  a prominent  merchant  who  in  1640  had 
been  appointed  with  Captain  William  Rainsborough  as  the  two  members 
of  Parliament  for  Aldeborough,  County  Suffolk,  in  which  town  the  Bence 
family  had  been  established  for  generations.  In  the  Parliament  of  1654, 
an  assembly  nominated  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  one  of  ten  members 
appointed  to  represent  the  County  of  Suffolk.  He  served  in  Parliament 
until  the  Restoration  and  was  always  very  active  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Almost  at  once  (17  March)  the  members  met  at  the  Trinity  House 
at  Stepney  and  took  the  oath  prescribed  by  Parliament.  A week  later  the 
Lord  General,  George  Monck,  was  elected  an  Elder  Brother  together 
with  William  Prynne,  the  Puritan  barrister  whose  misfortunes  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  who  having  been 
released  from  custody  early  in  the  Civil  War,  had  taken  an  active  but 
nevertheless  controversial  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  now  elected  a member  of  Trinity  House,  the  only  barrister 
in  a body  of  merchants  and  mariners,  as  a compliment  for  his  part  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  whose  rec- 
ommendation the  Corporation  had  been  reconstituted. 
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April  7 was  “sett  apart  to  entertain  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General 
George  Monck”  and  Admiral  William  Penn,  who  had  been  nominated 
for  membership.  Monck  was  now  the  accepted  leader  of  the  nation  and 
his  part  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  is  a matter  of 
history.  On  Trinity  Monday,  i8  June,  the  Corporation  met  in  accord- 
ance with  their  former  custom,  to  elect  their  Master  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  Monck,  who,  as  already  noted,  was  soon  after- 
wards (7  July)  created  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Nehemiah  Bourne  was  not  present  on  this  day  but  attended  their 
meeting  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  and  together  with  Samuel  Moyer 
and  Maurice  Thomson  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued his  membership  and  attendance.  The  latter  two,  however,  retired 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  new  charter  for  the  Corporation 
was  granted,  probably  an  obligation  forced  upon  them  on  account  of  the 
active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Council  of  State  under  the  late  regime, 
but  Maurice  Thomson,  at  his  parting  from  the  House,  gave  a handsome 
donation  towards  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  Southwark  (South  Lon- 
don), which  has  ever  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Trinity  House, 
the  revenue  from  which  is  devoted  to  paying  pensions  to  seamen. 

It  has  been  stated®  that  at  the  Restoration  Bourne  fled  to  the  Continent 
and  remained  in  voluntary  exile  for  some  years.  This  is  not  so;  indeed, 
if  he  did  decamp,  like  many  others  at  the  time  of  Charles  lEs  landing  at 
Dover  it  could  only  have  been  for  a few  weeks,  and  until  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  one  of  those  excluded  from  the  general  pardon,  who  were 
very  few,  and  principally  those  surviving  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  late  King  and  signed  his  death  warrant,  and  Bourne’s  name  appears 
in  the  Trinity  House  books  as  being  in  attendance,  if  not  regularly,  suf- 
ficiently frequent  to  suggest  the  improbability  of  his  having  left  the  coun- 
try at  all. 

Soon  after  this  time  there  was  a ship  loading  in  the  Thames  for  which 
a petition  was  made,  dated  in  August,  1660,  by  two  persons,  probably 
customs  and  excise  officers,  “for  a warrant  to  the  Vice-Admiral  to  assist 
them  in  searching  an  outward  bound  vessel  of  Captain  Bourne,  an  enemy 
of  the  late  King,  who  is  endeavouring  to  export  treasure.”  This  may 
have  been  Nehemiah  Bourne,  but  more  probably  his  brother  John,  who  is 
known  to  have  gone  to  sea  about  this  time.  However,  nothing  came  of 
it,  and  most  likely  it  was  only  the  action  of  some  over-zealous  officials, 
many  of  whom,  out  of  consideration  for  their  own  future,  were  now  as 

® Appleton’s  Cyclofedia  of  American  Biografhyy  and  copied  into  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biografhy. 
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enthusiastic  Royalists  as  they  had  hitherto  been  ardent  Republicans;  and 
as  Bourne  had  too  many  interests  not  readily  disposed  of  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  then  contemplated  leaving  the  country,  and  more  probable  that  the 
ship  was  only  carrying  the  money  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  her  voyage. 

In  November,  King  Charles  II  granted  a new  charter  to  the  Trinity 
House,  confirmed  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  as  Master  for  the  year  as  well 
as  the  Wardens  in  office,  and  named  the  eight  Assistants.  In  a letter 
“Directed  to  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved  the  Master,  Wardens,  Depu- 
ties and  Assistants  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,”  he  en- 
joined them  to  elect  none  who  refuse  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Su- 
premacy, and  to  admit  none  but  able  and  experienced  mariners.  The 
opening  of  the  charter  required  the  renewal  of  the  oaths  of  office,  which 
now  included  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

Bourne  took  the  oaths  required,  but,  like  many  others  of  his  beliefs,  it 
must  have  been  with  some  misgivings  and  mental  reservations.  Many  of 
those  of  nonconformist  beliefs,  varying  from  extremes  to  moderates,  now 
took  office  under  the  Crown,  no  doubt  accepting  the  new  order  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  give  the  country  a stable  government  instead  of  the 
state  of  chaos  into  which  it  had  been  drifting,  even  though  they  may  have 
foreseen  the  controversy  which  must  arise  over  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
Others  may  have  been  concerned  over  protecting  their  vested  interests. 

Amongst  the  thirty-one  members  of  the  Trinity  House  were  many 
well  known  to  Bourne,  as  well  as  old  friends  of  the  Dutch  War.  Albe- 
marle’s part  therein  has  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  commendation  of 
Bourne’s  services.  Admiral  Mountagu,  now  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
patron  of  Samuel  Pepys,  was  now  rising  to  fame;  Admiral  Sir  William 
Batten  was  one  of  the  former  members  of  Charles  I’s  time  who  was  now 
re-elected.  Sir  John  Mennes,  Sir  William  Ryder,  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret are  three  names  that  often  appear  in  the  pages  of  Pepys’  Diary. 
Others  who  had  served  in  the  Dutch  War  were  Admiral,  now  Sir  Wil- 
liam Penn;  Captain  John  Limbery,  who  had  been  a victualer  to  the  navy; 
Captain  William  Haddock,  first  in  the  Vanguard^  a second  rate,  and  later 
in  the  Hannibal^  a large  hired  ship  of  44  guns,  and  was  sometime  vice- 
admiral  to  Sir  George  Ayscue;  Captain  John  Prowd,  for  a time  captain 
of  Monck’s  flagship,  the  Resolution;  and  Captain  Thomas  White,  of  the 
MathiaSy  a large  Dutch  prize  of  52  guns. 

There  was  also  Captain  William  Badiley,  who  was  with  Bourne  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Kentish  Knock,  who,  according  to  Blake’s  report, 
“charged  exceeding  gallantly,”  and  later  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
survey  of  the  Medway  and  on  other  services;  Captain  William  Wildey, 
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an  energetic  officer,  who  was  often  associated  with  Bourne  in  the  fitting 
out  of  ships  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford;  another,  Captain  James  Tal- 
bot, commander  and  part  owner  of  the  hired  ship  Samuel  of  300  tons,  30 
guns,  and  manned  by  a crew  of  no  men,  whose  original  Articles  of 
Agreement  between  him  and  the  state  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (B.M.  Add.  M.S.  9304,  fob  50). 

Of  his  own  relatives,  there  was  his  brother.  Captain  John  Bourne, 
and  Captain  Brian  Harrison;  and,  amongst  old  friends.  Captain  Nicholas 
Hurlestone,  who  had  commanded  the  Jewel  in  Governor  Winthrop’s 
fleet  in  1630,  and  who  had  more  relatives  in  the  Trinity  House  past  and 
present  than  any  other  member;  and  Colonel  Thomas  Middleton,  a vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  a former  mariner,  and  now  a merchant  trading  to 
the  West  Indies,  later  to  become  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 

There  is  little  to  record  of  Bourne  during  the  next  two  years;  his  ships 
still  sailed  to  the  New  England  colony  and  no  doubt  his  shipyard  flour- 
ished. At  the  Trinity  House  he  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  the  ballast  barges,  the  rights  and  profits  of  ballasting 
ships  having  been  regranted  to  the  Corporation  after  much  dispute  and 
contention  by  other  claimants. 

The  Restoration  did  not  bring  peace  in  the  spheres  of  administration 
or  religion,  and  the  Court  became  a center  of  intrigue,  in  which  the  sev- 
eral religious  factions  played  a not  unimportant  part.  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  disagreed,  but  were  at  one  in  not  tolerating  the  Catho- 
lics; however,  a more  deadly  blow  was  dealt  at  the  Nonconformists  in 
the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  enforced  the  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book  in  all  public  worship  as  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  1662, 
and  thereafter  some  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars  were  ejected  and 
driven  from  their  parishes  as  Nonconformists  for  refusing  to  make  the 
declaration  required  by  the  Act. 

The  suppression  of  all  dissenters  was  increased,  and  although  a com- 
mon suffering  blended  the  Nonconformists  into  one  and  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  the  influence  of  their  churches,  the  sudden  outbreak  and  vio- 
lence of  the  persecution  turned  the  disappointment  of  many  into  despair; 
religious  freedom  seemed  again  to  have  been  lost,  and  many  of  the  Non- 
conformists went  over  to  Holland  and  others  fled  to  the  American  colo- 
nies. The  Trinity  House,  which  now  contained  a preponderance  of  men 
who  had  served  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  some  of  strong  dissenting 
opinions,  managed  to  steer  a middle  course  and  maintain  a semblance  of 
conformity,  although  Captain  Lawrence  Moyer,  one  of  the  Elder  Breth- 
ren, was  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1662  and  kept  there,  and  in 
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Tynemouth  Castle,  for  five  years  under  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
a plot  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  others  were  charged  with  secretly 
attending  conventicles.  During  this  time  Bourne  was  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  New  England  and  he,  too,  came  under  suspicion. 

When,  early  in  1662,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  to  congratulate  the  King  upon  his  restoration,  and  to 
send  an  agent  to  act  for  the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  a letter  was 
written  to  Herbert  Pelham,  Esq.,^  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne,  Captain 
Francis  Willoughby,  Mr.  Richard  Hutchinson  (later  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  under  the  Commonwealth)  and  others,  desiring  that  they  would 
supply  their  representatives,  upon  their  arrival,  with  such  funds  as  they 
might  require,  on  the  account  of  the  colony;  however,  by  this  time  both 
Bourne  and  Willoughby  were  preparing  to  leave  the  country. 

Unwilling  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things.  Bourne  now  decided  to 
return  to  New  England,  and  appears  to  have  disposed  of  at  least  some  of 
his  interests  in  England,  as  on  3 January  (1662)  the  East  India  Com- 
pany books  contain  the  transfer  of  £1,000  of  stock  from  Nehemiah  Bourne 
to  one  George  Gifford;  this  is  the  only  reference  in  the  East  India 
Company  records  to  Bourne,  although  his  brother  John  is  mentioned  oc- 
casionally during  the  interregnum  in  connection  with  providing  convoy 
for  their  ships  when  he  was  cruising  in  the  approaches  to  the  Channel. 

The  ^tate  Pafers  record  that  there  was  issued  in  May,  1662,  “The 
King’s  passe  for  Nehemiah  Bourne,  Merchant,  to  transport  himself  and 
family,  together  with  their  goods  and  necessaries,  to  any  of  the  King’s 
dominions  or  elsewhere  without  let  or  hindrance.”  His  resignation  or 
departure  from  the  Trinity  House  is  not  noted,  but  in  the  record  of  their 
proceedings  of  8 November  of  that  year  there  is  the  brief  entry  that  “The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an  Elder 
Brother  in  the  place  of  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne,  who  with  his  family  is 
departed  out  of  the  Kingdom.”  Captain  Henry  Teddeman  was  elected  in 
his  place.  Henry  Teddeman  had  commanded  the  Exchange^  30  guns,  one 
of  the  hired  merchant  ships  in  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Penn,  in  the  Dutch 
War,  and  was  probably  related  to  the  more  distinguished  Captain  Thomas 
Teddeman. 

Francis  Willoughby  also  went  back  to  New  England,  and  evidently 
preceded  Bourne  by  a few  weeks,  arriving  there  in  May  of  1662.  He 
again  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  Depu- 

Herbert  Pelham  went  to  New  England  in  1635,  later  had  a plantation  near 
Sudbury,  Mass.  In  October,  1643,  h®  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  but 
later  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  July,  1673. 
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ty-Governor  in  May,  1665,  and  so  continued  until  his  death.  About  1666 
the  necessity  of  laws  for  regulating  maritime  affairs  and  Admiralty  cases 
was  again  agitated,  and  particularly  for  the  control  of  unskilled  ship- 
wrights, and  the  Court  nominated  a committee  of  five,  under  Willough- 
by, to  draw  up  such  laws  and  orders  as  were  necessary. 

Three  years  later  (12  October  1669)  he  was  granted  1,000  acres  of 
land  as  a reward  for  his  public  services,  “as  well  at  home  as  in  England,” 
which,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  the  school  at  Charlestown.  He  died 
in  1671  and  amongst  his  legacies  was  a bequest  of  £20  to  the  town  of 
Charlestown  towards  commencing  the  purchase  of  a stock  of  arms  to 
furnish  the  men  on  exercise  days,  and  to  be  in  readiness  against  any  sud- 
den emergency.  He  appears  to  have  been  thrice  married;  his  elder  chil- 
dren, born  in  Charlestown,  have  already  been  mentioned.  His  first  wife 
died,  and  he  married  secondly,  in  England,  Sarah  Taylor,  probably  the 
daughter  of  the  John  Taylor,  shipwright  of  Wapping,  already  referred 
to,  and  one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage  was  baptized  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street,  London  (close  by  the  Navy  Office  of  that 
time)  and  the  others  in  New  England;  but  a third  wife,  Margaret,  sur- 
vived him.  He  had  a large  family,  nine  being  mentioned  in  the  New  Eng- 
land records. 

Bourne  probably  sailed  for  New  England  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  as 
from  another  source  we  find  that  he  went  via  Hamburg,  where  possibly 
he  had  gone  to  load  her  with  a cargo  not  obtainable  in  England.  There- 
after he  is  lost  sight  of  for  some  years,  there  being  no  mention  of  his  resi- 
dence or  business  ventures  in  New  England,  nor  of  the  date  of  his  even- 
tual return  to  England  or  the  motives  that  brought  him  back.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  leaving  Boston  and  his  return  thereto; 
in  the  meantime  Coytmore,  Hawkins  and  Graves,  as  well  as  other  old 
colleagues  had  died,  but  besides  Willoughby,  there  would  still  be  many 
who  had  left  the  Thames-side  parishes  with  him  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore. Although  fifteen  years  would  have  brought  in  many  strangers,  they 
were  people  whose  religious  and  political  views  were  in  accord  with  his 
own.  However,  for  one  who  had  enjoyed  some  measure  of  success,  the 
prospects  were  probably  less  alluring  than  they  appeared  when  he  was 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  younger.  New  England  was  then  a poor 
country,  even  by  the  standards  of  the  day,  where  the  struggle  with  na- 
ture for  a livelihood  was  always  hard,  and  although  not  without  capital 
he  probably  found  it  harder  to  trade  profitably  from  the  American  colony 
than  it  had  been  to  prosper  as  a merchant  in  London. 

During  the  next  few  years  much  was  to  happen  in  the  homeland ; the 
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plague  and  the  Great  Fire  devastated  London;  another  war  had  taken 
place  with  the  Dutch  during  which  the  English  fleet  never  reached  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  which  its  ships  were  maintained  by  the  very  able 
commissioners  of  Bourne’s  time,  and  the  war  ended  with  an  humiliating 
peace,  leaving  the  enemy  strong  enough  to  embark  on  the  Third  Dutch 
War  within  a few  years. 

There  was  discontent  throughout  England,  the  persecution  of  the  dis- 
senters was  being  renewed,  and  everywhere  people  were  reflecting  bit- 
terly on  what  the  Restoration  had  brought  them.  Even  the  loyal  Pepys 
records,  on  12  July  1667,  “It  is  strange  how  every  body  do  now-a-days 
reflect  upon  Oliver  (Cromwell),  and  commend  him.  What  brave  things 
he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes  fear  him ; while  here  a prince, 
come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  people,  who 
have  given  greater  signs  of  loyalty  and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their 
estates  than  ever  was  done  by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a 
miracle  what  way  a man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time.” 
There  was  the  possibility  of  yet  another  rising. 

Bourne  again  returned  to  his  native  London,  but  in  which  year  is  un- 
known, there  being  no  reference  to  his  departure  in  the  New  England 
records  or  any  mention  of  him  in  the  English  ^tate  Papers.  He  may  have 
been  in  England  in  1668,  as  there  was  a letter  written  from  Rotterdam 
to  one  Samuel  Cottington,  a merchant  in  London,  saying  that  there  was 
great  joy  in  Holland  over  the  dispute  between  King  Charles  and  his  sub- 
jects in  Parliament,  and  letters  had  been  sent  to  “retired  brethren”  in 
several  parts  to  be  at  hand  in  the  event  of  a resurrection  of  their  cause; 
one  of  the  “grand  incendiaries”  over  there  having  a daughter  residing  in 
Basinghall  Street,  London,  who  kept  him  well  informed. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  “one  of  the  jovial  creed,  named  Ne- 
hemiah Bourne,  after  a consultation  seriously  debated  at  a fanatic’s  coffee 
house,  missed  his  way  back  to  the  Scotch  ordinary,®  and  fell  into  the 
water,  though  he  had  a candle  in  his  paw.”  This  hardly  sounds  like  the 
revelry  of  the  old  Puritan  and  it  may  have  been  his  eldest  son  of  the  same 
nam.e. 

However,  Bourne  settled  in  London  and  engaged  in  importing  tim- 
ber. In  April,  1670,  one  Edward  Byland,  a shipbuilder  at  Woolwich 
who  had  contracts  with  the  Admiralty,  reported  to  the  Navy  Commis- 


® “Ordinary” — formerly  a meal  regularly  provided  at  a fixed  price  in  a tavern  or 
eating-house}  also  applied  to  a tavern  where  meals  were  provided  at  a fixed  price, 
or  to  a dining  room  in  such  a building.  In  Virginia,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
referred  to  a tavern  or  inn  of  any  kind. 
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sioners  that  he  had  inspected  Major  Bourne’s  timber,  “which  was  very 
good  and  would  average  seventyfive  ft.  lengths,”  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  shipbuilding  there.  One  other  passing  reference,  a certain 
William  Peake,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  contemporary  Directory  of 
Merchants  in  London,  writing  to  a Mr.  Hull  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  7 March  1672,  says,  “I  have  had  much  contest  with  Major  Bourne, 
but  have  now  ended  it.” 

In  1672  he  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Middleton,  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  and  a friend  of 
Bourne’s  for  many  years.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  mariners  who  fought 
on  land  in  the  Parliamentary  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and,  like 
Bourne,  retained  his  military  title  after  the  Restoration.  He  was  appoint- 
ed the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  at  Portsmouth  in  1664,  and  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy  from  1667  until  his  death.  There  are  many  references  to  him 
in  Pepys’  Diary.  He  speaks  of  attending  the  office  on  19  December  1667 
when  Middleton  first  took  his  place  at  the  Board  as  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
and  thought  he  would  be  an  excellent  officer.  Later,  when  Middleton 
appeared  overscrupulous  in  investigating  the  terms  of  contracts,  Pepys’ 
opinion  of  him  declined. 

Middleton  owned  considerable  shipping,  as  well  as  some  plantations 
in  Barbados  and  Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies.  Bourne  was  asked  to  afford 
his  son  his  best  advice ; if  the  latter  died  without  issue  his  estate  was  to  go 
to  the  Trinity  House  for  the  benefit  of  poor  seamen  (it  never  came). 
Although  he  held  office  under  the  Crown  he  was  “a  known  Protestant 
and  zealot,”  but  probably  was  not  as  extreme  in  his  views  as  was  Bourne. 

On  his  return  to  England  Bourne  resided  in  Abchurch  Lane  in  the  city 
of  London.  Abchurch  Lane,  which  dates  from  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, takes  its  name  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lane,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1686  from  the  design  of 
Sir  Christopher  W ren  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  Ab- 
church Lane  originally  connected  Lombard  Street  with  Cannon  Street, 
but  was  cut  into  two  portions  by  the  formation  of  King  William  Street  in 
1831,  a number  of  houses  in  the  center  of  the  lane  being  demolished  for 
that  purpose. 

For  two  centuries  or  more  Abchurch  Lane  was  inhabited  by  the  more 
prosperous  merchants;  as  early  as  1708  it  was  described  as  a street  of 
good  buildings.  In  Bourne’s  time  there,  it  was  not  free  from  the  Protes- 
tant intrigue  which  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and 
only  ended  with  the  abdication  of  James  II,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of 
his  neighbors,  Thomas  Shepard,  a merchant  prominent  during  the  reign 
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of  Charles  II,  William,  Lord  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  others 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II),  then 
the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party,  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Established, 
too,  in  Abchurch  Lane  soon  after  the  Restoration  was  Pontack’s  (or 
Pontac’s),  a celebrated  French  eating  house,  where  the  annual  dinners 
of  the  Royal  Society  were  held  until  1746,  when  the  dinner  was  re- 
moved to  the  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar.  Pontac’s  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Evelyn’s  Diary,  and  also  in  many  eighteenth-century  books,  and 
remained  a famous  place  for  over  a hundred  years.  The  Trinity  House 
frequently  dined  there  and  its  name  recurs  through  their  records. 

Only  a few  yards  from  Abchurch  Lane  is  Gracechurch  Street,  which, 
for  some  unknown  reason  was  for  generations  the  home  of  the  city  of 
London’s  Quakers.  In  White  Hart  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  almost 
backing  on  to  Bourne’s  house,  was  the  Friends  Meetinghouse,  where, 
no  doubt.  Bourne  often  attended.  It  was  here  that  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  seized  in  1670,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  was  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  This 
meetinghouse  was  the  oldest  in  London,  and  in  it  William  Penn,  son  of 
Admiral  Penn,  and  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
his  homilies. 

Gracechurch  Street  is  built  on  Roman  remains  and  foundations;  the 
earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  1284,  1320  it  was  written  as  Gras- 

churche  Street.  Stow  writes  it  “Grasse  Street”;  another,  in  1604,  calls 
it  “Gracious  Street”  and  said  it  was  “worthy  of  that  name  it  carries  to 
this  hour.”  However,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  commonly  known  as  Gracechurch  Street  and  an  early  writer  de- 
scribes it  as  “where  are  many  fair  houses  for  merchants  and  many  fair 
Inns  for  travellers.”  Leadenhall  Street,  adjoining,  was  the  main  road  out 
of  London  to  the  eastern  counties  and  the  direct  route  to  Harwich  from 
whence  the  packets  sailed  for  the  continent;  the  inns  in  the  locality  con- 
tinued to  be  the  coaching  houses  down  to  the  era  of  the  railways. 

Gracechurch  Street  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  not  so  com- 
pletely as  is  implied  in  some  accounts  of  the  fire,  as  Seymour,  in  the  1754 
edition  of  the  Purvey  cj  London^  mentions  that  it  still  contained  a number 
of  very  old  wooden  houses  built  before  the  Great  Fire.  The  Quakers  were 
still  there  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  shopkeepers  and  merchants,  when 
it  was  said  of  them  that  they  were  in  all  trades,  many  of  them  making 
large  fortunes,  and  that  although  as  a body  they  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  honest  in  their  dealings,  they  were  “keen  hands  on  a bargain.” 

Another  writer,  later  in  the  century,  with  a more  modern  and  worldly 
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touch,  remarks  that  many  of  the  shops  in  Gracechurch  Street  are  owned 
by  Quakers,  who  “lead  a dull  and  monotonous  life,  having  no  fighting, 
no  dancing,  and  no  amusements  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  rich  Quaker 
rarely  lasted  till  the  age  of  fifty;  he  died  of  sheer  monotony  and  dullness. 
He  ate  too  much  and  had  no  excitement  to  keep  him  alive.”  His  final 
comment  is  that  “their  daughters  are  pretty  but  demure,”  so  evidently 
was  not  writing  from  hearsay. 

Near  to  White  Hart  Court  was  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  a large  and  noted 
coach  house  and  only  pulled  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  its  site,  until  White  Hart  Court  was  destroyed  by  German  bomb- 
ing, being  marked  by  a wall  plaque.  Directly  across  the  street  from 
White  Hart  Court  and  the  Cross  Keys  stood  the  Spread  Eagle,  another 
famous  coaching  house,  from  where,  according  to  a Directory  of  1832, 
the  coach  left  with  the  foreign  mails  for  Harwich,  via  Colchester,  Man- 
ningtree  and  Mistley,  making  the  seventy-two-mile  journey  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Spread  Eagle  was  the  Pewter  Platter  Inn,® 
formerly  owned  by  Bourne  and  his  antecedents.  If  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  it  was  rebuilt  and  continued  under  its  name  for  another 
two  hundred  years  and  for  some  long  time  appears  to  have  been  a coach- 
ing house  for  towns  in  the  southeastern  counties.  Seymour,  in  the  before- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  Survey  oj  London^  in  his  account  of  Gracechurch 
Street  makes  a passing  reference  to  it,  and  also  to  Pewter  Platter  Alley, 
a by-way  by  the  side  of  the  inn,  leading  into  the  street  beyond.  By  1810 
(Lockie’s  Tofografhy  oj  London)  it  had  become  the  “Pewter  Platter  Coach 
House,  86,  Gracechurch  Street,  by  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn”  (which  was 
No.  84).  From  the  above  description,  and  from  old  maps  of  the  city,  the 
site  of  the  inn  can  be  accurately  determined. 

We  have  already  noted  that  it  was  owned  by  the  elder  John  Bourne  in 
1610,  and  was  probably  the  home  of  his  predecessors  as  there  were 
Bournes  in  the  parish  of  St.  BenePs,  Gracechurch  Street,  two  genera- 
tions before  this  time.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  sons,  John  and  Robert, 
successively,  and  thence  to  the  latter’s  son,  Nehemiah  Bourne,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  to  his  kinsman.  Captain  Brian  Harrison,  evidently  when  he 
first  migrated  to  New  England.  Brian  Harrison  died  in  1664,  bequeath- 
ing the  Pewter  Platter  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  decease  to  his  kinsman, 
John  Harrison,  with  the  proviso  that  from  its  rental  there  should  be  paid 
annually  to  the  church  of  his  parish,  St.  John’s,  Wapping,  the  sum  of 
£2.  10.  o. 

® The  first  mention  of  the  Pewter  Platter  is  in  the  year  1531. 
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The  meetinghouse  still  existed  in  White  Hart  Court  down  to  the  ear- 
ly years  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  the  Quakers  have  long  since  gone 
from  Gracechurch  Street,  together  with  all  signs  of  Puritanism;  its  cir- 
cumscribed limits  contain  mainly  blocks  of  offices,  banks,  and  modern 
shops,  but  until  destroyed  in  the  German  air  raids  in  1941  there  were  a 
few  courts  and  byways  with  names  dating  back  two  or  three  centuries, 
and  an  occasional  wall  plaque  marking  the  site  of  former  well-known 
taverns,  coach  houses  and  other  historical  places.  The  Spread  Eagle  was 
pulled  down  in  1865  and  the  Pewter  Platter  at  the  same  time,  if  not 
before,  as  the  vacant  site  of  Nos.  84  to  87  was  sold  by  auction  in  October 
of  that  year  for  the  sum  of  £95,000.  Acquired  by  a city  firm  owning  large 
office  properties,  it  now  has  a handsome  modern  building,  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bank  of  China.  The  entrance  hall  of  the  building  has  an 
exit  into  a small  street  at  the  back,  leading  into  Leadenhall  Market,  and 
by  comparison  with  old  maps  this  is  clearly  the  site  of  Pewter  Platter  Alley. 
The  present-day  rental  value  of  the  site  of  the  old  inn  would  have  daz- 
zled Bourne,  as  well  as  generations  of  subsequent  owners,  but  the  present 
owners  still  pay  annually  Captain  Brian  Harrison’s  legacy  to  the  Wap- 
ping  church. 

The  Trinity  House  had  removed  in  1661  from  Stepney  to  Water  Lane 
near  Tower  Hill;  their  house  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire  in  1666, 
but  soon  rebuilt,  and  there  they  remained  for  the  next  135  years,  except 
that  it  was  again  burnt  down  in  1715,  when  they  found  temporary  quar- 
ters in  Mark  Lane,  close  by,  for  three  years  until  again  rebuilt.  On  his 
way  from  Abchurch  Lane  to  Wapping  where  he  still  had  an  interest  in  a 
shipyard.  Bourne  must  often  have  passed  by  Water  Lane  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity  House  were  gathering  for  their  court  meetings,  but  by 
1685  except  one  other  of  the  thirty-one  members  elected  at  the  Res- 
toration had  died,  including  his  brother,  John  Bourne;  however,  of  their 
successors,  there  were  many  from  Wapping  and  Stepney  well  known  to 
him,  and  some  of  the  younger  men  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  First 
Dutch  War  and  had  had  more  fighting  at  sea  in  the  two  subsequent  wars 
with  Holland. 

A few  hundred  yards  away  from  the  Trinity  House  was  the  Navy 
Office  in  Seething  Lane,  where,  nearly  thirty  years  before.  Bourne  had 
labored  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  had  entered  there 
as  an  unknown  Clerk  of  the  Acts  about  the  time  Bourne  returned  to 
New  England,  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  career,  had  been  Master  of 
Trinity  House  in  1676  and  again  in  1685,  at  a period  when  a second  term 
of  office  was  a rare  distinction,  but  had  only  a few  brief  years  before  po- 
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litical  events  brought  about  his  retirement  and  comparative  obscurity. 

Captain  Anthony  Earning,  Bourne’s  brother-in-law,  was  for  many 
years  a Younger  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  He  had  served  through- 
out the  First  Dutch  War  in  command  of  the  hired  merchant  ship  Rejor- 
matwriy  whose  name  has  often  crossed  these  pages,  and  for  some  time  was 
under  Bourne’s  command  when  the  latter  was  serving  as  a rear  admiral. 
At  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard  he  was  in  the  squadron  of  which  Thomas 
Graves  was  rear  admiral.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  family  of 
Earning  had  settled  in  Massachusetts  as  the  records  there  show  that 
Katherine  Earning  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  widow,  gave  a letter 
of  attorney  in  July,  1639,  Nehemiah  Bourne  of  Dorchester,  mer- 
chant, and  Anthony  Earning  of  London,  mariner,  to  receive  all  monies 
due  to  her  in  England.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  this  was  the  mother  of 
Bourne’s  wife  and  the  widow  of  Anthony  Earning  of  Limehouse  who 
had  died  a few  years  before. 

Bourne,  in  his  recommendation  of  Anthony  Earning  to  the  Navy 
Commissioners  for  the  command  of  one  of  the  new  ships  building  at 
Woodbridge  during  his  time  at  Harwich,  implied  that  he  had  formerly 
commanded  one  of  his  (Bourne’s)  ships,  a very  probable  partnership. 
Anthony  Earning  was  actively  employed  during  the  war  but  thereafter  is 
not  heard  of  until  after  the  Restoration,  when,  presumably,  he  is  the 
Anthony  Earning  who  commanded  the  John  ^ Martha  and  the  Samfson 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  in  the  latter  vessel  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  (during  the  period  of  the  Third  Dutch 
War),  in  the  Straits  of  Banca  in  1673. 

His  widow  was  paid  compensation  by  the  company,  but  soon  after- 
wards petitioned  them  that  her  friends  might  build  a ship  in  place  of  the 
Samfsony  and  the  command  given  to  her  son.  No  reply  is  recorded,  but 
soon  afterwards  a new  ship,  the  GeorgCy  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Nehemiah  Earning  (East  India  Comfany  Minutes). 

Of  Bourne’s  kinsmen,  none  remained  at  the  Trinity  House.  Captain 
Arnold  Brov/ne,  whose  son  (also  Arnold  Browne,  an  East  India  Com- 
pany commander)  appears  to  have  married  one  of  Bourne’s  granddaugh- 
ters, died  in  1682,  and  Captain  Thomas  Collyer,  evidently  similarly  re- 
lated, in  1687. 

John  Bourne,  the  brother  of  Nehemiah,  has  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time,  and  therefore  some  further  account  of  him  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  apparently  the  fourth  child  of  Robert 
Bourne,  his  baptism  being  recorded  at  St.  John’s,  Wapping:  “14th  No- 
vember 1620,  John  Bourne,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary,  Shipwright.”  His 
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early  life  is  obscure,  but  whilst  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  join  his 
elder  brother  in  New  England,  it  is  difficult  on  account  of  his  age  to  rec- 
oncile him  with  the  John  Bourne  mentioned  in  Pioneers  oj  Massachusetts 
as  being  in  Salem  in  1636  and  afterwards  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
who  made  a contract  with  Nehemiah  Bourne  and  who  at  some  time  later 
was  master  of  the  Indevore,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  John  Bourne  was  described  as  late  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Bermondsey,  County  Surrey,  which  was  John  Bourne’s  par- 
ish when  subsequently  he  returned  to  England,  and  possibly  the  above 
description  refers  to  this  time.  He  may  be  the  John  Bourne  who  was  bound 
to  Nehemiah  Bourne  for  a term  of  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  a shipwright, 
was  made  a member  of  the  church  at  Boston  in  1644,  and  whose  son, 
John,  was  born  in  the  colony  in  1645,  certain  dates  create  a doubt. 
However,  he  is  first  met  with  for  certainty  when  appointed  to  command 
the  frigate  Assistance^  in  1651,  in  the  small  squadron  commanded  by 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  and  employed  in  the  North  Sea. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  War  he  was  still  in  the  North  Sea,  pro- 
tecting the  trade  between  London  and  Newcastle  against  privateers  and 
raiders,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  Blake’s  fleet  in  the  Channel.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  he  took  part  in  the  first  engagement  of  the  war,  off 
Dover,  on  19  May  1652,  but  it  seems  probable.^  However,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Battle  of  the  Kentish  Knock,  his  ship,  the  Assistance^  being  at- 
tached to  the  squadron  of  which  Nehemiah  Bourne  was  then  rear  admiral. 

In  the  fleet  under  Generals  Richard  Deane  and  George  Monck,  joint- 
commanders,  he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Portland,  18  February  1653, 
and  wore  a flag  as  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  Assistance  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  and  was  boarded  and  taken  by  the  Dutch,  but  another 
vessel  coming  to  her  help,  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  and  the  ship  retaken ; 
in  the  fight  John  Bourne  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a poleaxe  and 
severely  wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Assistance  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a 
shattered  condition  with  eighty  prisoners  on  board  who  had  been  captured 
when  the  ship  was  retaken,  and  escorting  one  of  the  enemy  prizes.  Cap- 
tain Francis  Willoughby,  the  Commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  writing  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  22nd,  said  that  Captain 
Bourne  has  come  in,  and  begs  to  be  excused  writing,  having  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  head.  On  the  previous  day  Willoughby  had  writ- 

^ He  was,  however,  in  Grimsby  Roads,  in  the  Assistance  on  18  June,  and  requesting 
the  services  of  a pilot  to  take  him  up  to  Hull  for  provisions.  {First  Order  Book  of  the 
Trinity  House^  Hull.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  1942.) 
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ten  a personal  letter  to  Nehemiah  Bourne,  then  at  Dover,  to  inform  him 
of  his  brother’s  misfortune,  which  has  already  been  quoted. 

Following  the  Battle  of  Portland,  Deane  and  Monck,  in  a joint  letter 
to  the  Admiralty  Committee,  of  24  March,  recommended  that  John 
Bourne  be  appointed  to  the  Swijtsure,  a second  rate,  and  in  a further  let- 
ter of  the  following  day  on  other  matters,  concluded  by  saying,  “let  Cap- 
tain Bourne  be  appointed  to  the  Swijtsure,  who  although  wounded  will 
be  fit  to  command  her  when  she  is  ready.” 

In  another  joint  letter  of  i April  they  said  that  Captain  Bourne  is  al- 
most well  and  offers  to  go  to  sea  with  them,  but  as  the  Swijtsure  would  not 
be  ready  for  two  months  they  desired  that  he  might  have  the  Unicorn,  a 
second  rate  of  56  guns,  “for  Bourne  being  desirous  to  go  along  with  us, 
we  are  very  willing  to  have  him,  having  had  good  experience  of  his  ability 
and  courage.”  No  answer  being  sent,  they  again  asked  the  Admiralty 
Committee  on  1 1 April:  “What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  Captain 
Bourne”;  however,  a week  later  the  Council  of  State  made  an  order 
appointing  him  to  the  Unicorn. 

In  this  ship  he  was  employed  in  the  North  Sea,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resolution,  first  rate  of  88  guns  with  a crew  of  550  men,  the 
flagship  of  Deane  and  Monck,  and  in  her  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Gabbard,  in  which  Deane  was  killed.  One  of  the  ships  damaged  in  the 
fight,  the  Swan,  went  into  Harwich  to  refit,  and  her  captain,  in  his  report 
to  Nehemiah  Bourne,  then  at  Harwich,  said:  “Your  brothers.  Captain 
Bourne  and  the  Captain  of  the  Rejormation  are  well,”  the  latter,  of  course, 
being  Captain  Anthony  Earning. 

In  September  Bourne  was  still  in  the  Resolution,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  removed  into  the  Marston  Moor  and  was  in  command  of  a small 
squadron  cruising  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Cape  Barfleur  to  keep 
watch  and  inform  Monck  of  the  presence  of  any  hostile  fleet.  Whilst  ly- 
ing in  St.  Helens  Roads  on  16  November  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
Committee  desiring  that  he  may  not  be  forgotten  as  to  his  extra  allowance 
while  he  was  the  general’s  captain.  No  reply  being  made,  he  wrote  again 
in  January,  1654,  to  remind  them  of  it. 

On  3 July  1654  the  Council  of  State  appointed  him  to  the  Essex,  a third 
rate  of  56  guns,  then  lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  command  a squadron  of 
six  vessels  to  go  out  as  a guard  for  the  Newfoundland  fishing  fleet.  After 
several  delays  through  adverse  weather  the  squadron  sailed,  and  when 
off  the  Scilly  Islands  fell  in  with  six  sail  of  Frenchmen,  three  of  whom 
were  captured,  the  others  escaping.  Soon  after  this  time  they  met  with 
heavy  weather,  during  which  the  Essex  lost  her  mainmast  and  was  so  bad- 
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ly  damaged  by  the  falling  spars  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  squad- 
ron and  return  to  Plymouth. 

From  Plymouth,  Bourne  informed  Robert  Blackborne,  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  Committee,  of  the  casualty  in  a letter  which  united  official 
matters  with  much  private  intercourse,  a procedure  which,  as  already 
noted  so  often,  was  very  common  at  the  time,  and  ended  by  desiring  the 
Secretary’s  prayers  for  him,  “that  he  may  answer  the  employment  to 
which  he  is  called  forth,  and  be  in  some  way  useful  to  his  generation.” 
The  Essex  went  on  to  Portsmouth  to  refit,  where  Bourne  appears  to  have 
received  a comforting  letter  from  the  Secretary,  as  from  Spithead  he  replied 
on  23  August  thanking  Blackborne  for  “his  Christian  letter”  and  said 
that  he  was  “ashamed  of  his  own  distrust  in  the  Almighty,  and  of  living 
upon  the  fawns  and  good  opinions  of  men  . . . and  hopes  to  sail  next 
week.”  Some  further  comfort  was  evidently  offered  by  Blackborne,  as 
Bourne  wrote  on  2 September  thanking  him  for  “favours  and  prayers, 
which  refresh  his  spirit.” 

John  Bourne  was  now  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  western  approaches  to 
the  Channel  with  a small  squadron  to  protect  the  trade.  By  6 September 
the  Essex  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth  and  in  October  rescued  a Plym- 
outh ship  taken  near  Lands  End  by  a Brest  privateer.  In  reporting  it  in  a 
letter  addressed  from  the  Scilly  Islands  he  reminded  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  thirteen  months’  pay  due  to  his  own  and  two  other 
frigates  with  him. 

In  November  the  Essex  went  into  Plymouth  and  then  on  to  Portsmouth 
to  refit,  where  Bourne  was  transferred  to  the  Portsmouthy  a fourth  rate. 
On  the  14th  he  wrote  a friendly  letter  to  the  Secretary  thanking  him  for 
his  removal  to  the  Fortsmouthy  and  a few  days  later  Captain  Joseph  Cubitt, 
who  was  relinquishing  the  command,  wrote  an  equally  personal  letter  to 
the  Admiralty  Committee  that  he  had  had  the  Portsmouth  well  fitted  out 
and  delivered  to  Captain  Bourne  and  “hopes  she  will  continue  an  honour 
to  the  Nation.” 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  cruising  in  the  Channel,  the  Portsmouth 
returned  to  her  base  in  March,  1655,  when  Bourne  reported  that  some 
of  the  ships  of  his  squadron  were  unfit  for  further  service.  Bourne  was 
now  removed  into  the  LymOy  taking  the  Portsmouth^  crew  with  him,  and 
ordered  to  the  Downs  to  join  Vice-Admiral  Lawson’s  fleet,  and  there 
employed  in  protecting  the  merchant  ships.  From  the  Lymey  then  lying 
in  the  Downs,  where  he  was  temporarily  in  command  of  the  fleet,  Vice- 
Admiral  Lawson  having  gone  to  Portsmouth  to  clean  and  revictual, 
Bourne  wrote  on  28  May  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  one  of 
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those  long,  discursive  letters  which  seem  to  have  been  so  typical  of  the 
Bournes: 

It  is  several  years  since  I had  the  honour  to  serve  this  Commonwealth  by 
Sea,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I have  presumed  to  trouble  you  in  this  manner, 
and  now  it  is  not  without  reluctancy.  If  hereby  I should  be  judged  too  sensible 
of  my  private  concernment,  my  encouragement  is  that  you  will  not  conclude 
so,  I have  never  disputed  any  commands,  nor  consulted  my  own  advantage. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  War  I have  been  in  continual  action,  and 
God  has  graciously  upheld  me  beyond  my  own  and  others’  expectation,  espe- 
cially in  the  Portland  engagement  (at  which  time  I wore  a flag),  where  myself 
and  my  frigate  were  wonderfully  preserved,  being  thrust  at  very  sorely  by  three 
of  the  enemy’s  ships  at  once  (besides  what  I received  from  the  whole  fleet  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  them),  by  which  we  had  almost  perished,  and  in 
which  fight  I received  a very  dangerous  wound  in  my  skull  by  a poleaxe,  besides 
other  bruises,  which  rendered  me  by  all  who  saw  me,  a dead  man;  under  this 
wound  I remained  with  extreme  torment  some  weeks,  and  expenses  great  in 
order  to  a cure;  when  I had  in  a measure  obtained  it.  General  Deane,  who  loved 
me  beyond  my  deserts,  being  ready  to  go  forth  in  the  Resolution^  appointed 
me  Captain  of  that  ship  under  him,  which  command  I could  not  resist,  though 
much  disabled  in  body.  In  this  command  I continued  until  the  Lord  crowned 
the  war  with  an  issue ; but  the  remembrance  of  the  wound  received  will  contin- 
ue with  me  to  my  death. 

I confess  I am  well  satisfied  with  the  Lord’s  providence  and  your  respects 
towards  me,  although  my  advantages  have  not  been  like  others,  being  for  a 
good  time  of  late  in  the  General’s  own  ship,  where  I had  opportunity  of  service, 
and  wanted  no  business,  but  no  great  alteration  in  my  small  estate.  However,  I 
bless  the  Lord,  who  has  kept  me  from  stretching  my  principles  to  the  least  preju- 
dice of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  for  my  salary  for  the  time  I was  in  the  Essex  and  Portsmouth  frigates,  I 
crave  your  order  for  such  allowance  as  you  think  fit. 

There  is  a note  added  to  his  original  letter,  presumably  at  the  Admiral- 
ty office,  that  from  i July  to  10  November  he  was  in  the  Essex  frigate 
upon  the  design  to  Newfoundland  and  the  westward;  from  10  Novem- 
ber to  I March  in  the  Portsmouth'^  and  from  that  date  until  now  in  the 
Lyme.  That  W’hen  he  was  in  the  Assistance  as  rear  admiral  to  General 
Penn,  in  the  Portland  fight,  he  had  14s.  a day,  in  the  Resolution  and  Swijt- 
sure  17s.,  and  as  rear  admiral  of  the  Red  in  the  Mansion  Moor  14s.  a day. 

However,  his  letter  brought  forth  a ready  response,  as  on  2 June  the 
Admiralty  Committee  directed  the  Navy  Committee  to  make  out  a bill 
to  Captain  Bourne  at  20s.  a day  as  commander  of  the  squadron  bound  to 
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Newfoundland,  and  a like  bill  for  the  time  he  had  served  in  the  Portsmouth. 

For  the  next  few  months  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  Downs,  cruising  be- 
tween Beachy  Head  and  Dungeness  with  a squadron  of  five  ships  protect- 
ing the  merchant  ships  and  escorting  them  through  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
Addressed  from  his  ship  in  the  Downs,  there  are  many  letters  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  amongst  the  State  Pafers,  and  they 
are  generally  in  the  same  intimate  terms  as  noted  in  his  earlier  letters.  On 
1 7 October  he  wrote  thanking  the  Secretary  for  his  friendship,  and  then 
continues  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of  his  ships. 

On  26  January  1656  the  Council  of  State  ordered,  on  a report  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  Vice-Admiral  Lawson  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Resolution,  and  Captain  John  Bourne  to  the  Swiftsure,  as 
rear  admiral,  in  the  present  expedition.  The  expedition  was,  in  fact,  a con- 
tinuation of  Blake’s  attack  on  the  Spanish  fleets  begun  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer and  only  suspended  during  the  winter  when  the  ships  had  returned 
home.  From  the  Swijtsure,  then  lying  in  the  Downs,  Bourne  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty  Commissioners  on  25  February  a further  long  letter  giving  de- 
tails of  his  past  services  to  the  state,  and  said  that  being  uncertain  of  his 
position  and  what  allowance  would  be  made  for  his  present  service,  “de- 
sires to  be  enlightened.” 

Although  his  letter  seems  to  have  caused  some  concern  to  the  Com- 
missioners, it  prompted  them  to  settle  his  emoluments  and  to  send  an 
early  reply.  The  Swiftsure  had  in  the  meantime  sailed  from  the  Downs, 
but  their  answer  reached  him  in  Stokes  Bay,  in  the  eastern  Solent,  and  in 
acknowledging  it  on  7 March  Bourne  said  he  was  “sorry  his  letter  had 
grieved  them  but  it  did  not  proceed  from  a discontented  and  unsteady 
spirit,”  and  thanked  them  for  their  allowance  of  30s.  a day,  and  would 
endeavor  to  discharge  the  great  trust  imposed  upon  him. 

Blake’s  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of  Spain  where  they  cruised  in  search  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  September  a squadron  of  his  ships  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
Plate  Fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  their  destination.  In  a 
spirited  engagement  the  galleons  were  destroyed,  with  a loss  of  over  two 
million  sterling  to  the  Spaniards,  in  addition  to  the  ships.  Several  of  his 
ships  went  home  for  the  winter  but  Blake  continued  on  the  station  and 
John  Bourne  remained  there  with  him,  as  in  April,  1657,  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  directed  the  Navy  Commissioners  to  make  out  a 
bill  to  Major  Nehemiah  Bourne  for  £400  on  account  of  the  salary  of  his 
brother.  Rear  Admiral  John  Bourne,  “Now  with  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.” 
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In  April,  Blake,  having  had  news  of  a Spanish  fleet  from  America,  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  it  at  Santa  Cruz.  Their  object  having  now  been 
achieved  and  Blake’s  health  failing,  the  main  part  of  the  fleet  returned 
home  early  in  the  summer  of  1657  ^ great  quantity  of  plate  and  silver 

bars  on  board.  Blake,  however,  did  not  live  to  reach  England,  dying  on  7 
August  within  a few  miles  and  in  sight  of  Plymouth.  John  Bourne  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  last  will. 

The  Swijtsure  and  part  of  the  fleet  had  parted  company  the  night  before 
when  off  Lizard  Head,  being  bound  for  the  Downs;  Blake’s  parting  mes- 
sage to  Bourne  was  a request  that  he  would  represent  to  the  Admiralty 
Commissioners  the  sad  condition  of  the  ships  left  behind  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  The  Swijtsure  went  on  to  Chatham  and  paid  off  before  7 Septem- 
ber, on  which  date  the  Admiralty  ordered  that  John  Bourne  was  to  have 
his  pay  of  30s.  a day  to  the  date  she  paid  off.  There  is  no  indication  as  to 
whether  John  Bourne  had  any  sea  service  during  1658,  but  it  is  fairly  evi- 
dent that  many  records  for  this  year  are  missing.  The  next  reference  to 
him  is  in  July,  1659,  when  he  was  in  the  Richard^  a new  ship  of  eighty 
guns  launched  at  Woolwich  in  the  previous  year,  then  lying  in  the  Downs, 
and  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  John  Lawson  being  vice-admiral  and  em- 
ployed in  providing  convoys  for  merchant  ships,  protecting  fishermen  and 
the  coasting  trade,  as  well  as  intercepting  vessels  from  Dunkirk  and  Calais 
suspected  of  carrying  Royalist  agents,  and  generally  on  the  same  service 
as  when  he  had  served  with  Lawson  on  this  station  some  three  years  earlier. 
During  the  succeeding  weeks  there  are  a few  letters  from  him  to  the  Ad- 
miralty Committee  referring  to  instructions  from  them  to  provide  means 
for  conveying  certain  persons,  evidently  secret  service  agents,  into  France. 

On  2 September  Vice-Admiral  Lawson  reported  that  the  Richard  had 
gone  round  to  Chatham,  where,  soon  afterwards,  she  paid  off,  as  on  15 
October  the  Admiralty  Committee  made  the  usual  order  to  make  out  a 
bill  to  Rear  Admiral  John  Bourne  for  the  time  he  served  in  the  Richard 
at  thirty  shillings  a day.  This  was  his  last  sea  service  under  the  Common- 
wealth, but  he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  who  wrote  to  General 
Monck,  4 November  1659,  induce  him  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  army  in  England,  during  the  dissensions  following  the  fall  of 
Richard  Cromwell. 

Early  in  1660,  when  the  House  of  Commons  had  appointed  a Master 
to  the  Trinity  House,  John  Bourne  joined  those  other  members,  which 
included  his  brother  Nehemiah,  who  were  reconstituting  the  Corpora- 

^ Renamed  after  the  Restoration  the  Royal  JameSy  and  burned  by  the  Dutch  in  1667 
during  the  Second  Dutch  War. 
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tion  under  its  old  charter,  and  was  elected  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  House 
on  24  March  of  that  year.  A few  weeks  later  his  name  disappears  from 
the  Trinity  House  records  and  is  not  found  again  for  nearly  a year,  as  he 
had  gone  back  to  sea.  In  the  meantime  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  had 
taken  place,  and  although  many  of  his  old  friends  and  contemporaries 
now  served  under  the  Crown  at  sea,  it  is  unlikely,  on  account  of  the 
known  friendship  of  the  Bournes  with  the  prominent  members  of  the  late 
regime  as  well  as  their  extreme  Puritan  views,  that  there  was  any  place 
for  him  in  the  naval  service;  his  name  is  nowhere  mentioned  therewith 
nor  does  it  appear  in  any  contemporary  list  of  sea  officers,  and  it  is  fairly 
evident  that  he  now  returned  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

He  was  probably  the  Captain  Bourne  for  whose  ship  an  application  was 
made  for  the  Admiralty  Marshal  to  issue  a warrant  to  search  his  ship  on 
suspicion  of  attempting  to  export  money  and  treasure  ( Cal.  State  Pafers. 
Dom.  yth  Aug.  1660 ) j but,  as  already  noted,  nothing  came  of  this.  John 
Bourne  seems  to  have  sailed  on  an  extended  voyage,  or  voyages;  he  re- 
turned the  following  year  and  at  his  next  appearance  at  the  Trinity 
House,  8 June  l66i,  it  is  recorded  that,  “Captain  John  Bourne,  an  Elder 
Brother  formerly  elected  (having  been  at  sea)  this  day  took  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  the  Oath  taken  by  Elder  Brethren.”  This  refers  to  the 
oaths  which  were  again  taken  by  the  members  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
charter  granted  by  Charles  II  in  November  of  the  previous  year. 

Thereafter,  little  is  known  of  John  Bourne;  he  continued  as  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  after  his  brother,  Nehemiah,  had  resigned 
to  go  back  to  New  England  and  until  his  death,  in  1667.  He  probably 
died  in  July  or  August  of  that  year,  when  aged  about  forty-seven,  as 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Jordan  was  elected  in  his  place  on  4 September. 
In  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  October,  1667,  he  is  described  as  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey,  County  Surrey,  mari- 
ner. He  bequeathed  his  estate,  which  was  principally  land  and  houses  in 
Bermondsey,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Matfellon,  Whitechapel, 
equally  between  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  sons,  Robert  and  John.  To  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  he  bequeathed  “my  meddall  and  chayne,”  and  to  John 
“my  biggest  silver  tankard.” 

The  medal  and  chain  was  probably  one  of  the  large  gold  medals  and 
chain,  worth  £100,  presented  to  the  flag  officers  after  the  First  Dutch 
War.  John  Hoxton,  his  brother-in-law,  who  has  earlier  been  referred  to, 
now  a merchant  at  Stepney  and  a prominent  figure  in  the  dissenting  con- 
gregation there,  is  also  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  children,  Robert  and 
Mary,  of  his  cousin,  Bartholomew  Bourne,  who  was  killed  in  the  action 
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off  Portland  in  1652.  John  Bourne’s  younger  son,  John,  may  be  the 
John  Bourne  who  was  Third  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Charles  in  1678, 
otherwise  nothing  is  known  of  his  descendants.  John  Bourne  was  clearly 
an  able  and  zealous  commander,  despite  the  querulous  tone  of  many  of 
his  letters,  a fault  very  prevalent  at  this  time,  but  seemingly  excelled  in 
by  the  Bournes.  By  1659,  when  he  was  still  under  forty  years  of  age,  he 
had  had  nearly  ten  years  of  active  service  at  sea,  and  must  have  been  an 
excellent  seaman  and  an  outstanding  personality  to  have  attained  to  flag 
rank  at  so  early  an  age,  especially  at  a period  when  promotion  and  the 
appointment  of  flag  officers  was  entirely  on  merit.  His  early  death  may 
have  been  hastened  by  the  effect  of  the  wound  he  received  at  the  Battle  of 
Portland,  of  which  he  occasionally  complained.  He  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Monck,  Deane  and  Blake,  as  well  as  by 
old  Admiral  Lawson,  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  his  time. 

To  return  to  Nehemiah  Bourne;  we  have  noted  that  he  had  settled  in 
London  as  a merchant  at  some  time  prior  to  1670,  and  was  living  in  Ab- 
church  Lane,  leading  off  Lombard  Street,  an  area  largely  occupied  by 
the  more  prosperous  merchants.  Although  he  had  resigned  from  being 
an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1662,  he  continued  to  be  a 
Younger  Brother  of  the  Corporation,  and  on  his  return  to  England  would 
naturally  resume  his  association  with  it  and  his  old  friends  there;  how- 
ever, nothing  appears  concerning  him  until  1685,  when  on  18  May  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Trinity  House  record  that  it  was  re- 
solved that  Major  Bourne,  ‘‘an  ancient  Younger  Brother,”  be  asked  to 
give  evidence  in  a case  for  trial  in  which  some  Trinity  House  dues  had 
been  refused  payment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interregnum  some  of  the 
Trinity  House  records  had  been  delivered  up  to  Parliament,  and  no 
doubt  others  had  been  lost  when  the  House  was  burnt  down  in  1666, 
and  there  were  now  very  few  alive  who  had  any  early  association  with 
the  Corporation  and  able  to  testify  to  their  ancient  rights  to  levy  dues  on 
shipping. 

In  other  ways  he  was  clearly  regarded  as  an  authority  on  matters  re- 
lating to  shipping  and  the  naval  service,  and  on  3 April  1689,  according 
to  the  Naval  Minutes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  was  directed  to 
write  to  Major  Bourne  in  Abchurch  Lane  desiring  him  to  attend  the 
Board  who  wished  “to  discourse  with  him  about  some  business  relating 
to  their  Majesties  Service.”  This  is  the  last  that  is  heard  of  Bourne.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biografhy  notes  that  a Nehemiah  Bourne  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Monmouth  on  28  June  1690,  presumably  the  ten- 
gun  yacht  of  that  name  built  at  Rotherhithe  in  1666.  This  quite  clearly 
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was  not  Bourne ; it  may  have  been  his  son,  but  more  probably  his  grand- 
son. Whoever  it  was,  he  did  not  accept  the  post  as  shortly  afterwards  an- 
other captain  was  appointed. 

Bourne’s  wife  predeceased  him  by  seven  years  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground.  This  burial  ground  near  Upper  Moor- 
fields,  north  of  London  Wall,  was  enclosed  and  consecrated  in  1665, 
the  year  of  the  Great  Plague,  but  was  subsequently  used  for  the  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  used  as  a burial  ground  un- 
til 1852,  and  during  the  intervening  period  of  a hundred  and  ninety  years, 
more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  buried  there.  Many 
thousands  of  people,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  America  and  the  British 
dominions  and  colonies  have  ancestors  buried  there. 

On  a former  tombstone  was  the  following  inscription:^  “Here  resteth 
in  Hope  the  Body  of  Hannah^  wife  to  Nehemiah  Bourne^  Senior,  sometime 
a Commander  at  Sea,  and  Commissioner  for  the  Navy.  By  whom  he  had 
four  Sons  and  one  Daughter.  Who  after  she  had  lived  with  him  as  a most 
Affectionate  Wife  above  52  years,  during  which  Time  she  was  a most 
suitable  Companion  to  him  in  various  and  extraordinary  Paths  of  Divine 
Providence  by  Sea,  and  Land,  at  Home,  and  in  remote  Parts,  and  an  emi- 
nent Example  and  Pattern  to  all  who  knew  her,  as  well  as  in  the  several 
Excellencies  of  a natural  Temper,  as  those  of  the  Spiritual  and  Divine 
Life,  being  ripen’d  for  a Better,  she  departed  this  World  at  Ebisham^  in 
Surrey,  upon  the  loth  of  June;  from  thence  was  brought  to  this  Place, 
and  buried  the  21st  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1684,  of  her  Age  68.” 

After  a long  and  chequered  life  the  doughty  old  admiral  and  pioneer 
died  in  the  year  1691,  aged  eighty,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  died  quite  suddenly  in  March  or  April  of  that  year.  His 
will,  dated  ii  February  1691,  was  proved  in  London  in  May  of  that 
year  and  runs  as  follows:  “I,  Nehemiah  Bourne,  of  London,  Merchant, 
being  in  a good  measure  of  health  . . . desire  to  be  decently  buried  in  my 
vault  in  Bunhill  where  I laid  my  dear  wife  . . . and  further  desired  that 
his  funeral  expenses  should  not  be  large,  not  exceeding  £150  (it  was  an 
age  of  pompous  funerals) . 

Despite  his  varied  career  he  had  the  Puritan’s  aptitude  for  making 
money,  and  died  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Substantial  bequests  were 

^ In  a printed  list  of  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  in  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground  com- 
piled for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in  1866. 
However,  in  the  Burial  Ground — heavily  bombed  in  the  Second  Great  War — no 
monument  any  long-er  marks  the  burial  place  of  the  Bourne  family. 

^ Epsom,  Co.  Surrey. 
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made  to  a large  number  of  relatives,  including  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, nephews,  etc.  His  native  parish  was  remembered  in  a be- 
quest of  £ioo  to  be  distributed  among  needy  persons  and  families  “such 
as  fear  God  and  are  of  sober  conversation,”  especially  to  shipwrights  and 
seamen  in  and  about  W apping. 

A great-grandson  was  Arnold  Browne,  son  of  Captain  Arnold 
Browne,  a former  East  India  Company  commander,  and  an  Elder  Broth- 
er of  Trinity  House  from  1672,  who  died  in  1682,  and  grandson  of  Cap- 
tain Arnold  Browne,  a prominent  mariner  in  Stepney  who  died  in  1627. 
The  latter  was  a brother  of  Captain  Christopher  Browne  who  had  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  early  ventures  of  the  East  India  Company.  Many  members 
of  the  Browne  family  were  mariners  and  seem  to  have  been  associated 
with  Bourne  in  his  early  life,  but  any  earlier  relationship  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Another  grandson  was  Benjamin  Collyer,  probably  of  the 
family  of  Captain  Thomas  Collyer,  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity 
House  from  1675  to  1687,  so  Bourne’s  contacts  with  the  House  were 
well  sustained. 

Bourne  lived  through  stirring  times  and  had  an  eventful  career.  He 
may  well  have  remembered  the  Mayflower^  a Rotherhithe-owned  ship, 
leaving  England  in  1620  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  had  lived  through 
the  period  of  the  persecutions  which  drove  so  many  into  settling  in  New 
England,  and  when  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  implications  of  them, 
had  joined  his  friends  in  the  New  World.  When,  some  five  years  later, 
he  left  Massachusetts  to  take  part  in  the  Civil  War,  the  population  of  the 
New  England  colonies  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand, 
and  Boston  still  a small  township.  By  the  year  in  which  he  died,  Boston, 
the  largest  town,  had  a population  of  seven  thousand  and  that  of  the  colo- 
nies over  a hundred  thousand.  As  the  first  shipbuilder  there  he  had,  un- 
knowingly, been  the  pioneer  of  a great  industry  which  was  to  make  Bos- 
ton famous  long  after  he  was  forgotten. 

In  his  homeland,  he  had  fought  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  people,  had  been  an  able  commander  at  sea  and  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator during  the  years  when  the  modern  navy  was  really  first  cre- 
ated. The  end  of  the  regime  he  had  fought  for  must  have  been  the  defeat 
of  all  the  hopes  of  those  of  his  beliefs  ; the  Restoration  brought  only  a re- 
turn of  the  oppression  of  his  earlier  years.  The  reason  for  his  return  to 
England  cannot  be  known;  it  may  have  been  on  account  of  family  ties, 
invested  interests,  which  were  never  far  removed  from  many  a Puritan 
mind,  or  the  hope  that  better  times  lay  ahead.  Although  the  repressive 
legislation  against  the  dissenters  enacted  after  the  Restoration  continued. 
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there  were  times  when  there  was  some  relief  and  hope  may  have  been 
revived,  but  any  relaxation  was  short-lived. 

In  spite  of  the  Conventicles  Act  and  the  mass  arrests  of  the  Dissenters, 
they  continued  undaunted  and  their  numbers  increased.  Their  preachers, 
dogged  by  spies  from  conventicle  to  conventicle,  were  haled  from  prison 
to  prison  by  infuriated  justices  of  the  peace.  When  the  preachers  were 
carried  to  prison  their  followers  met  in  silence,  the  lawyers  failing  to 
prove  such  meetings  illegal.  The  meetinghouses  were  nailed  up  or  de- 
molished; they  then  assem.bled  outside  or  amid  the  ruins.  For  twenty-five 
years  they  were  kept  down  by  severe  though  intermittent  persecutions, 
but  even  in  their  worst  sufferings  they  always  looked  forward  to  the  next 
general  election  to  bring  them  relief  through  Parliament. 

For  this  reason  there  was  no  general  exodus  to  America  as  in  the  dec- 
ade before  the  Civil  War.  The  Puritans  continued  to  have  faith  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  so  long  as  the  Cavalier  Parliament  sat — 
and  it  sat  for  seventeen  years — it  was  the  prime  source  of  their  troubles. 
King  Charles,  a Romanist  at  heart,  desired  to  tolerate  and  promote  the 
Catholics,  but  he  knew  it  was  not  safe  to  do  so  unless  the  Puritans  were 
relieved  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  Parliament  was  intolerant,  the 
persecuting  statutes  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  suspended  by  a Royal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  these  latter  dissensions  Bourne  seems  to  have  taken  no  part,  although 
there  were  other  Bournes  in  London  who  were  in  trouble  from  time  to 
time  as  “obstinate  Independents”  and  no  doubt  his  kinsmen.  He  was  now 
well  past  the  prime  of  life  and  the  torch  of  freedom  could  well  be  passed 
to  younger  hands.  He  had  lived  through  most  of  the  reign  of  James  I, 
through  that  of  Charles  I,  as  well  as  the  interregnum ; had  seen  the  Res- 
toration and  the  death  of  Charles  II,  the  abdication  of  James  II  and  the 
crowning  of  William  and  Mary. 

George  Fox,  of  the  White  Hart  Court  Meetinghouse,  died  in  the 
same  year  as  Bourne,  but  lived  to  see  the  Act  of  Toleration  proclaimed 
in  1689,  and  the  birth  of  religious  liberty;  King  William  publicly  prom- 
ised religious  toleration;  Holland  had  been  successfully  united  on  that 
basis  under  his  great  ancestors.  The  settlement  of  1689  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  led  to  a new  and  wider  liberty  than  had  ever  before  been  known, 
even  though  more  than  a century  was  to  pass  before  the  last  restrictions 
were  removed. 

Of  the  five  children  referred  to  in  the  inscription  on  Bourne’s  grave- 
stone, which  probably  included  the  two  born  at  Wapping  who  died  in 
infancy,  only  the  two  born  in  New  England  are  anywhere  mentioned. 
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His  daughter,  Hannah,  who  we  have  noted  was  born  at  Boston  in  1641, 
married  a Mr.  John  Berry,  a merchant  in  London,  who  is  named  in  the 
London  Directory  of  1677  as  then  residing  in  Philpot  Lane,  close  to 
Gracechurch  Street,  and  possibly  the  John  Berry  whose  name  appears  on 
the  roll  of  the  Younger  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  John 
Berry,  merchant,  who  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street,  a few 
years  later. 

The  other,  his  son  Nehemiah,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1640,  may  be  the  Nehemiah  Bourne  who  was  in  Holland  in  1668,  other- 
wise he  nowhere  crosses  the  pages  of  history.  He  was  probably  a mariner 
in  early  life  but  in  later  years  was  a merchant  at  Epsom,  County  Surrey. 
He  owned  a dockyard,  probably  a shipbuilding  yard,  at  Rotherhithe,  just 
across  the  river  from  Wapping,  from  which  it  may  equally  be  inferred  that 
he  had  been  brought  up  as  a shipwright.  He  died  in  1710,  also  possessed 
of  a fair  estate,  which  was  divided  between  a large  number  of  relatives, 
with  a legacy  of  £100  to  the  poor  shipwrights  and  seamen  of  Wapping,  in 
almost  identical  terms  to  that  in  the  will  of  his  father. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Bourne’s  descendants,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
Mr.  Bourne  was  a merchant  in  New  England  in  1699—1700,  and  a Mr. 
John  Bourne  was  one  of  the  first  twenty-four  directors  elected  in  1732, 
for  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  in  London.  The  last  remote  connec- 
tion of  Bournes  with  the  Trinity  House  was  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager. 
Wager’s  father.  Captain  Charles  Wager,  of  Rochester,  who  served  in 
the  Commonwealth  navy  and  commanded  the  Yarmouth  in  the  fleet  that 
brought  over  Charles  II  at  the  Restoration,  married  Prudence,  daughter 
of  William  Goodson,  of  Ratcliff e,  29  January  1663.^  A Younger  Brother 
of  Trinity  House  in  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  Pepys  speaks  of 
him  as  “A  brave  fellow  and  very  honest”;  he  served  in  the  navy  of 
Charles  II  and  was  captain  of  the  Crowny  “bound  for  the  Straits,”  in 
1666,  in  which  year  he  died,  aged  thirty-six. 

William  Goodson,  a former  Yarmouth  shipowner  who  removed  to 
the  Thames-side  in  early  life,  and  was  also  a Younger  Brother  of  Trinity 
House,  had  for  some  time  lived  on  the  Spanish  Main.  In  1650  he  hired 
out  to  the  State  one  of  his  ships,  the  Hofejul  Lukcy  of  London,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a transport  and  victualer  to  the  fleet.  She  was 
still  in  the  service  in  1653  name  appears  amongst  the  ships  used  by 

Bourne  for  attending  on  the  fleet  when  he  was  at  Harwich. 

Goodson  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  Dutch  War  and  was 


® Chester's  London  Marriage  Licences. 
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captain  of  the  Haffy  Entrance  in  the  Battle  of  Portland  in  February,  1653. 
He  v/as  afterwards  captain  of  the  Rainbow  and  of  the  Unicorn^  serving  in 
the  former  as  rear  admiral  of  the  third  squadron  under  Vice-Admiral 
Lawson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Gabbard.  In  1654  he  was  vice-admiral  under 
Penn,  with  whom,  afterwards,  he  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Later,  in 
1657  commanded  a squadron  against  Moodyck  and  Dun- 

kirk with  his  flag  in  the  Dovevy  and  later  in  the  Swijtsure^  after  John 
Bourne  had  brought  this  vessel  home  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1658,  with  his  flag  in  the  SwijtsurCj  he  was  vice-admiral  in  the 
fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Ayscue  which  attempted  to  pass  the 
Sound,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  foul  weather  was  un- 
able to  do  so  and  returned  to  England. 

In  the  following  year  (1659)  again  in  the  fleet  ordered  to  the 

Sound  under  Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich)  and 
continued  with  the  fleet  until  the  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy began  to  take  form.  Goodson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nehemiah 
Bourne,  and  the  latter,  when  at  Harwich,  was  often  on  board  his  ship 
in  the  roadstead  to  discuss  with  him  the  order  in  which  the  ships  were  to 
go  into  the  harbor  for  repair  and  graving.  He,  too,  was  a staunch  Puritan, 
and  after  the  Restoration  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  in  a public  ca- 
pacity,® and  he  appears  to  have  retired  to  Ratcliffe.  A William  Goodson 
in  New  England  is  said  to  have  been  a son. 

Captain  Wager’s  son.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager,  born  in  1666,  the 
year  of  his  father’s  death,  married  Martha,  younger  daughter  of  Bourne’s 
brother-in-law.  Captain  Anthony  Earning,  “Charles  Wager  of  Rother- 
hithe,  Co.  Surrey,  bachelor,  25,  and  Martha  Earning  of  the  same,  spin- 
ster, about  24,  her  parents  dead,  and  she  at  her  own  disposal,  8th  De- 
cember 1691”  (ChesteRs  London  Marriage  Licences).  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager’s  distinguished  career  is  well  known.  He  was  elected  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1716  and  was  Master  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1721— 1723,  and  again  in  1728—1729.  His  pleasant  remarks  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings;  with  his  death, 
in  1743,  the  last  that  can  be  traced  of  those  in  any  way  related  to  Ne- 
hemiah Bourne  passed  out  of  their  records. 


® In  December,  1662,  his  name  was  mentioned  (as  a safe  man)  in  connection  with 
a plot  to  kill  the  King. 


February  Meeting,  1953 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 
Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 
- Thursday,  26  February  1953,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, reported  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr.  Thomas  Boyl- 
STON  Adams  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership  and  from 
Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo  accepting  election  to  Non-Resident 
Membership. 

Mr.  Robert  Hammond  Haynes,  of  Cambridge,  was  elected 
a Resident  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Richard  Mott  Gummere  read  a paper  entitled : 

Byrd  and  Sewall:  Two  Colonial  Classicists 

There  are  two  personalities  in  our  American  Colonial  history 
who  might  profitably  be  compared  with  one  another  on  the 
Plutarchian  principle,  pairing  them  off  both  for  their  contrasts 
and  for  their  resemblances.  They  are  intriguing  characters,  authors  of  out- 
standing  diaries,  leaders  in  their  respective  communities,  and  classical 
scholars  who  could  easily  have  held  chairs  in  the  two  colleges  of  which 
they  were  overseers,  William  and  Mary,  and  Harvard.  It  is  this  classical 
tradition,  and  their  reaction  thereto,  which  tempts  us  to  study  briefly  the 
writings  of  William  Byrd  the  Second,  of  W estover,  and  Samuel  Sewall 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

At  the  beginning,  several  clarifying  comments  are  in  order.  It  might  be 
asked:  “Why  Plutarch,  who  contrasted  men  of  two  different  nationalities, 
and  set  a Greek  over  against  a Roman  in  his  biographies. f*  ” The  answer 
is  that,  while  both  were  Americans,  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  were  in  sentiment  and  in  space  practically  nearer  to  England  than 
they  were  to  each  other:  Byrd  regards  himself  as  a stranger  to  North 
Carolina,  and  Sewall  worries  over  the  unwelcome  latitudinarianism  of 
the  Rhode  Islanders.  A quick  voyage  “home”  to  England  was  almost  as 
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easy  as  the  lumbering  trip  by  land  from  Boston  to  Williamsburg.  Again, 
their  vivid  journals,  and  especially  Byrd’s  History  oj  the  Dividing  Line^ 
help  to  dispel  the  pronunciamentos  of  those  literary  critics  who  main- 
tained fifty  years  ago  that  American  literature  before  the  Revolution  was 
“hopeless  from  the  point  of  view  of  intrinsic  aesthetic  value. Another 
warning  should  be  borne  in  mind:  the  concept  of  Royalist,  or  Cavalier,  or 
Epicurean  versus  Roundhead,  or  Puritan,  or  Stoic  need  not  be  emphasized. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Wertenbaker  have  indicated  the  necessity  for 
reconsideration.^  We  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  dapper  portraits  of 
Byrd  by  Kneller  and  Bridges,  or  by  the  well-known  lines  of  Whittier 
which  make  the  Judge  out  to  be  a re-embodied  Old  Testament  prophet. 
And  in  any  case  we  are  considering  these  two  Colonial  leaders  primarily 
in  relation  to  their  interest  in  the  literature  and  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

As  men  of  mark  in  their  communities  they  are  singularly  alike  in  the 
positions  they  held.  William  Byrd  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1674,  grandson 
of  a London  goldsmith  and  of  a Royalist  officer.  Sewall,  born  in  England 
in  1652,  grandson  of  a Coventry  linen-draper  who  had  been  Town 
Mayor,  was  related  on  his  mother’s  side  to  the  Dummer  family.  The  Vir- 
ginian was  a vestryman  of  the  Established  Church,  who  increased  his  land- 
holdings  from  26,000  to  179,000  acres.  The  Puritan  elder  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Hull,  the  heroine  of  the  pine  tree  shillings  in  Hawthorne’s 
story.  Educationally,  both  received  the  best.  Byrd  got  his  training  in  a 
school  in  Essex  and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  with  an  interval  in  Holland. 
Sewall  graduated  A.B.  at  Harvard  and  remained  there  for  his  A.M.  as 
well  as  for  a short  stretch  as  tutor,  librarian,  and  director  of  the  Press. 
Both  ran  through  what  the  Romans  called  the  cursus  honorum:  in  the  one 
case  receiver-general  and  auditor-general,  the  Governor’s  Council  and  in 
1743  President  of  that  body;  in  the  other  case  from  selectman  to  Gover- 
nor’s Council,  Chief  Justice,  and  for  a brief  space  Acting  Governor.  Byrd 
spent  half  his  life  in  England ; Sewall  made  one  hurried  visit  on  business 
in  1688.  Byrd  backed  Andros,  and  lost;  Sewall  opposed  him,  and  won. 
Both  headed  their  respective  militia  units.  Scientifically,  Byrd  was  an  up- 
to-date  amateur  practitioner,  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  a sort  of  minor 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Sewall’s  old-fashioned  ideas  followed  the  Aristotelian 

^ E.g.,  W.  P.  Trent,  American  Literature  (New  York,  1903). 

^ G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Illustrated  English  Social  History y ii  (1950)  j T.  J.  Werten- 
baker, Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  Virginia  (Charlottesville,  1910)5  S.  E.  Morison, 
The  Puritan  Pronaos  (New  York,  1936). 
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code  of  Charles  Morton’s  Comfendmm  oj  Physics.  A sample  of  his  fear  of 
any  conflict  between  revealed  and  physical  truth  is  his  journal  entry  when 
Cotton  Mather,  his  intimate  friend,  “went  Copernican”:  “I  think  it  in- 
convenient to  assert  such  problems.”^  But  their  main  avocation  was  an 
enthusiasm  and  a sound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics.^ 

The  Established  Church  in  Virginia  and  Puritanism  in  Massachusetts, 
along  with  the  essence  of  the  English  Common  Law,  were  naturally 
fundamental  forces.  But  secular  interchange  in  literature,  education,  and 
statecraft  reflected  the  Greco-Roman  tradition.  Even  small  straws  in  the 
wind  show  this  tendency.  Samuel  Mathews,  a member  of  the  Virginia 
Council,  protested  in  1634  to  Governor  Harvey  that  the  latter  had  vio- 
lated the  statute:  “No  man  shall  be  recalled  from  his  private  labors  to  any 
service  of  his  own  (the  Governor’s)  upon  any  colour  whatsoever.”  When 
Harvey  disagreed,  Mathews  in  anger  “turned  his  back,  and  with  his 
truncheon  lashed  off  the  heads  of  certain  high  weeds  that  were  growing 
there.”®  The  story,  told  of  Tarquin,  Thrasybulus,  and  others,  was  com- 
mon property  to  any  reader  of  classical  translations.  It  also  occurred  to 
one  of  the  Founding  Fathers:  John  Adams,  in  his  Discourses  on  Davildy  re- 
marks: “Cut  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies, — Tarquin,  and  all  other 
heads  of  parties,  Marat,  etc.” 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  hero  of  the  1676  rebellion,  was  Master  of  Arts  from 
Cambridge  University  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  opponent.  Governor 
Berkeley,  was  an  Oxonian.  So  was  Richard  Lawrence,  an  ally  of  Bacon. 
The  usual  sentimentof  a dirge  for  the  departed  appears  in  “Bacon’s  epitaph, 
made  by  his  Man” : 

^ Diary,  iii.  31. 

^ See  J.  S.  Bassett,  The  Writings  oj  Colonel  William  Byrd  (New  York,  1901).  R.  C. 
Beatty,  William  Byrd  oj  W estover  (Boston,  1932).  The  Secret  Diary  oj  William 
Byrd  oj  W estover  (1709— 1712),  edited  by  L.  B.  Wrig-ht  and  Marion  Tinling-  (Rich- 
mond, 1941).  Another  Secret  Diary  (1739—1741),  edited  by  Woodfin  and  Tinling 
(Richmond,  1942).  Since  this  paper  was  given  Dr.  Wright  and  Miss  Tinling  have 
edited  Byrd’s  The  London  Diary  ( ly  iy—iy2 1 ) and  Other  Writings  (JSievf  York, 
1958).  Letters  oj  William  Byrd,  ii,  in  Virginia  Magazine  oj  History  and  Biografhy, 
October,  1901— January,  1902. 

Diary  oj  Samuel  Sevoall,  three  volumes,  in  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society — Fifth  Series,  V,  vi,  and  vii.  SevoaWs  Letter-Book,  ibid.,  Sixth  Series, 
I and  II.  See  also  J.  L.  Sibley,  Biographical  Sketches  oj  Graduates  oj  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (Cambridge,  i88i),  ii.  345-364. 

See  also,  for  both  Byrd  and  Sewall,  articles  in  the  Dictionary  oj  American  Biog- 
raphy. 

® T.  J.  Wertenbaker,  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts  (Princeton,  1914),  73.  Livy,  I.  54 
(The  Tarquins  and  Gabii)  j Herodotus,  v.  92  (Thrasybulus  to  Periander).  Zoltan 
Haraszti,  John  Adams  and  the  Prophets  oj  Progress  (Cambridge,  1952),  178. 
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Mars  and  Minerva  both  in  him  concurr’d 
For  arts,  for  arms,  whose  sword  and  pen  alike. 

As  Cato’s  did  may  admiration  strike 
Into  his  foes.® 

George  Sandys,  an  official  of  the  early  Jamestown  settlement,  trans- 
lated much  of  his  well-known  Metamorf hoses  of  Ovid  during  whatever 
spare  time  he  could  steal  in  Virginia.  John  Smith’s  reports  are  full  of  il- 
lustrations from  Greek  and  Roman  heroes.  Libraries  of  early  planters, 
such  as  that  of  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  contained  “a  Greek  grammar, 
Caesar,  Hesiod,  Tulley’s  Orations,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Livy,  Diogenes,  Sallust, 
World  History,  Praxis  MedicinaeP  The  tomb  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who 
died  in  1 7 lO,  has  a long  inscription  in  Latin,  containing  the  phrase  Fide  et 
a<hO<.a<syvpLa  Insignisd  There  is  an  impressive  total  of  individual  plantation 
culture,  taking  the  concrete  form  of  authorship,  for  example,  in  the  History 
and  Present  State  oj  Virginiay  by  Robert  Beverley,  brother-in-law  of  the 
William  Byrd  with  whom  we  are  here  particularly  concerned.  Beverley, 
whose  formal  education  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  attendance  as  a 
lad  at  a school  in  Yorkshire,  cultivated  the  life  of  a Virginia  squire  and  oc- 
casional officeholder,  but  read  widely  in  the  classics  and  shows  himself  at 
home  in  ancient  history,  science,  and  Roman  Law.  His  Laws  oj  Virginia 
was  an  authoritative  document.  His  History  was  popular  in  Europe,  and 
was  translated  into  French.®’  ^ 

In  the  thickly  settled  Massachusetts  Bay  region,  where  University  men 
congregated  in  large  numbers,  it  might  be  said  epigrammatically  that 
Numa  occupied  the  second  place  in  pulpit  matters,  and  Cicero  loomed 
large  in  the  State  House.  Even  in  the  Pilgrim  community,  where  such 
interest  was  limited,  we  find  a spokesman.  William  Bradford’s  Oj 
Plymouth  Plantation  is  a literary  classic.  With  scanty  schooling,  he  is  a clear 
writer  and  a self-taught  scholar.  He  is  at  home  in  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  besides  many  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  writers  on 

® Wertenbaker,  Torch-Bearer  oj  the  Revolution  (Oxford  University  Press,  1940), 
40,  60,  180,  etc.  Virginia  Magazine  oj  History  and  Biography,  passim. 

Martha  W.  Hiden,  “Latin  in  Colonial  Virginia,”  The  Classical  Weekly,  XXii 
(1928),  no.  6,  41-45* 

® Edited  by  L.  B.  Wright  (Chapel  Hill,  1947).  See  pages  54,  98,  159,  180,  189,  229, 
271,  292,  310. 

® Howard  M.  Jones,  “The  Literature  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,” 
Memoirs  of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1946.  See  also  L.  B.  Wright, 
“The  Classical  Tradition  in  Colonial  Virginia,”  Papers  oj  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety oj  America,  xxxiii  (1939),  ^5—97> 
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religion/  He  describes  the  sadness  of  their  departure:  “They  left  them  as 
it  were  weeping,  as  Orpah  did  her  mother-in-law  Naomi,  or  as  those 
Romans  did  Cato  in  Utica  who  desired  to  be  excused  and  borne  with, 
though  they  could  not  all  be  Catos.”  The  famous  abandonment  of  com- 
munistic labor  speaks  for  itself:  “The  experience  . . . may  well  evince  the 
vanity  of  that  conceit  of  Plato’s  and  other  ancients  applauded  by  some  of 
later  times:  that  the  taking  away  of  property  and  bringing  in  community 
into  a commonwealth  would  make  them  happy  and  flourishing,  as  if  they 
were  wiser  than  God.”  The  happy-go-lucky  Morton  of  Merrymount  is 
denounced:  he  “revived  the  feasts  of  the  Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the 
beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bacchanalians.”  There  is  a touch  of  humor 
in  the  two  references  to  Seneca:  the  landing  at  Cape  Cod  (especially 
tragic  as  it  was  for  Bradford)  comes  as  a blessed  relief:  “no  marvel  if 
they  were  thus  joyful,  seeing  wise  Seneca  was  so  affected  with  sailing  a 
few  miles  on  the  coast  of  his  own  Italy,  as  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  rather 
remain  twenty  years  on  his  way  by  land  than  pass  by  sea  to  any  place  in  a 
short  time.”  And  the  Pilgrims  triumph  in  1624:  “by  a great  deal  of 
patience  they  overcame  hunger  and  famine,”  which  makes  me  remember 
a saying  of  Seneca’s,  Epistle  123:  “That  a great  part  of  liberty  is  a well  gov- 
erned belly,  and  to  be  patient  in  all  wants.”  In  the  threefold  combination 
of  Biblical,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  classical,  we  find  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  a respectable  representation  for  the  heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Diaries  are  a mine  of  self- revealing  information.  Sewall  moralizes; 
Byrd  is  more  satirical.  Sewall  elaborates;  Byrd  conceals  his  deeper  feel- 
ings under  brief  staccato  comment.  The  Virginian  records  27  April  1710 
in  a matter-of-fact  way:  “I  rose  at  5 o’clock  and  read  a chapter  in  Hebrew 
and  some  Greek  in  Homer.  Then  I went  to  Council.  ...  I was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  two  counties.  ...  We  sat  in  council  again  till 
9 o’clock.  I had  good  health,  good  thoughts,  and  good  humor,  thank  God 
Almighty,  and  said  my  prayers.”  Sewall,  when  Captain  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery,  is  more  specific.  At  the  conclusion  of  a training- 
day  program  he  presents  the  company  with  a half-pike:  “The  pike  will 
stand  me  in  forty  shillings,  being  headed  and  shod  with  silver:  has  this 
motto  fairly  engraven : 

A gmen  Massachusettense 
Est  in  tutelam  Sfonsae 
Agni  JJ  X or  is 

^ Oj  Plymouth  Plantation^  1620-16^^^  edited  by  S.  E.  Morison  (New  York,  1952). 
See  especially  pages  18,  23,  61  (Seneca,  Epistle  53),  no,  120,  144,  206,  325. 
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On  another  occasion,  the  militia  meet  at  the  estate  of  Captain  Jefferson 
(ancestor  of  Thomas),  and  Colonel  Byrd  “caused  the  troops  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  each  captain  . . . one  of  the  French  was  rude  to  his  captain,  for 
which  I broke  his  head  in  two  places” ; after  which  there  was  a general 
jollification  at  John  Bolling’s.  All  this  after  the  usual  morning  stint  of 
classical  reading!  Sewall  is  more  serious.  He  notes  elsewhere  that  Ensign 
Noyes  won  the  marksmanship  contest  (Sewall  himself  failing  to  “hit  the 
Butt”),  and  received  from  his  superior  officer  a silver  cup  on  which  he 
“had  provided  engraven  4 May  1702,  Eufhraten  siccare  fotesj’^  a prophecy 
of  the  victory  over  Anti-Christ  and  reminder  of  Sewall’s  own  pamphlet, 
Phaenomenu  Afocalyptica  on  the  Beast  and  the  Vials  in  Revelations,  pub- 
lished a few  years  previously.  Sewall  conducts  his  operations  in  the  spirit 
of  a hymn  like  our  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers!”;  Byrd  acts  like  one  of 
the  Three  Musketeers.  The  Puritan  records  his  reading  with  chapter  and 
verse ; the  Virginian  notes  the  fact  as  a journal  entry. ^ 

The  very  nicknames  of  these  two  Colonials  reflect  their  reading  habits 
as  well  as  their  temperaments.  Byrd’s  friends  called  him  the  “Black  Swan,” 
double  punning  on  the  Juvenal  proverb:  rara  avis  in  terriSy  mgroque  simillima 
cycno.^  In  humorous  vein  he  often  signs  himself  aviSy  opvi^y  or  UOueau. 
Sewall,  perhaps  with  a coating  of  humor  defines  himself  as  “A  Censor 
M'orum  for  this  end  of  the  town.”  Even  Cambridge,  with  its  excellent  pas- 
tors and  Presidents,  must  be  kept  up  to  standard : V enimus  ifsam  C aiitabrtgiam 
ad  stahiliendos  et  corrigendos  mores y “We  even  go  to  Cambridge  to  straighten 
out  and  reform  character.”^ 

Byrd’s  reading  in  ancient  authors  is  systematic,  and  not  haphazard.  His 
entry  for  18  September  1709,  is  as  follows:  “I  rose  at  3 o’clock  and  read 
a chapter  in  Hebrew  and  some  Greek  in  Josephus.  I said  my  prayers  and 
danced  my  dance.  I went  to  church.  I read  a little  Greek  in  Homer.”  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Josephus  assignment  runs  well  into  October,  and 
that  a later  spell  of  Thucydides  continues  for  two  months.  Latin  authors, 
which  are  often  read  in  the  afternoons,  are  evidently  considered  as  a lighter 
job.  Lucian  and  Petronius,  special  favorites,  are  not  only  continuous  but 
repeated.  The  phrase  “I  danced  my  dance,”  occurring  almost  daily,  one 
suspects  to  refer  to  his  morning  calisthenics;  for  Byrd  kept  himself  in  ex- 
cellent physical  condition,  as  his  later  wilderness  explorations  indicate. 
Since  his  library  included  a volume  of  Seneca’s  prose,  it  is  not  too  farfetched 

^ Byrd,  Secret  Diary y 1715  ibid.,  414,  409.  Sewall,  Diary y ii.  42  and  55. 

® Juvenal,  SatireSy  vi.  165. 

^ Sewall,  Diary y ii.  37  j iii.  379.  See  also,  for  a rebuke  to  an  overindulgent  minister, 
ibid.y  II.  267  (6  Nov.  1709). 
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to  assume  that  he  profited  by  the  fifteenth  Epistle,  which  criticizes  the 
heavy  athletics  of  the  “bruiser”  and  recommends  as  the  right  sort  of  ex- 
ercise “high-jumping,  or  broad- jumping,  or  the  kind  which  I may  call  ‘The 
Priest’s  Dance’®  or,  in  slighting  terms,  ‘The  Clothes-Cleaner’s  Jump.’  ” 
The  parallel  is  curiously  pertinent,  for  Byrd’s  diary  of  8 September  1740, 
contains  this  remark:  “Rain  all  day;  I danced  because  I could  not  walk.” 
The  diarist  was  at  that  time  practically  of  the  same  age  as  the  Roman,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sixty-six. 

Sewall,  more  personal,  didactic  and  detailed,  almost  thinks  in  Latin, 
binding  up  his  thoughts  in  phrases.  In  the  Diary  for  26  March  17 1 1,  he 
notes,  in  contrast  with  Byrd’s  usual  brevity:  mihi  natalis;  in  Aedes  intravi  et 
ibidem  Preces  ejffudi.  “My  birthday;  I went  to  church  and  then  and  there 
poured  forth  my  supplications.”  On  another  occasion  he  alters  the  Stoic 
proverb  to  a Christian  form : ubi  Pater y iJn  f atria.  A phrase  from  a law  book 
is  always  handy,  as  in  a letter  to  Bridget  Usher,  for  whom  he  was  a trustee, 
with  some  advice  about  repair  of  a house:  jrustra  jit  fer  flureSy  quod  fieri 
fotest  fer  fauciores:  “It  is  useless  to  put  many  on  a job  that  can  be  done  by 
a few.”  Classical  tags  are  ever  in  his  mind,  as  in  his  sarcastic  communication 
to  an  agent  in  the  West  Indies,  reproaching  him  for  lack  of  promptness  in 
consignments:  vestigia  terrent  . . . sfectantia  nullas  retrorsumy  “the  footsteps 
frighten  me,  for  none  of  them  mark  the  way  back.”  This  refers  to  the  old 
fable,  found  in  Aesop  and  Horace,  of  the  lion’s  cave  and  the  pretended 
sickness  of  its  inhabitant.®  On  the  improvement  in  his  mother’s  health,  he 
writes:  Laus  DeOy  qui  orationem  non  vult  non  exaudire.  A pet  oak  tree  is  cut 
down,  matre  et  sorore  valde  flangentibus.  When  a certain  plan  falls  through, 
XVQ.  finA  Homo  frof.  (proponit),  Dmr  (disponit)  Omnia^ 

His  Greek,  except  for  an  excellent  understanding  of  current  Biblical 
scholarship,  is  less  solid  than  that  of  Byrd.  His  style  is  more  Johnsonian: 
aestuation  is  used  for  “a  heated  argument,”  gravaminous  for  “burdensome,” 
Thrasonical  for  “braggart.”  Word  play  on  proper  names  was  a favorite 
sport  to  him:  when  the  Judge  broke  down  in  church  after  attempting  to 
follow  the  choir  leader  (precentor)  Mr.  John  White  in  a hymn,  Sewall 
manufactured  a pentameter  line,  punwise:  Albus  fraecinuit;  vox  mihi  nulla 
juit.  And  frequently,  like  his  favorite  Ovid,  “whatever  he  tried  to  say, 
took  the  form  of  verse.”® 

® Saltus  Saliarisj  named  from  the  Salii,  the  leaping-  priests  of  Mars. 

® Horace,  EfistleSy  i.  i,  74.  For  these  items,  see  Diary^  ii.  305  j Letter-Book,  i.  3235 
I.  I lo}  I.  150. 

Diary,  i.  21 ; I.  12;  i.  25,  etc. 

^Letter-Book  ii.  104  (i  Feb.  1720). 
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Of  all  the  classical  authors,  Ovid,  surprisingly  enough,  is  SewalFs  inti- 
mate model.  We  should  have  expected  it  to  be  a philosopher  or  a type  of 
work  like  Cicero’s  De  Oficiis.  The  probable  reason  is  his  love  of  writing 
original  Latin  verse,  and  thus  the  master  of  the  elegiac  couplet  became  his 
model.  When  the  Judge  is  preserved  from  error  spiritually  or  politically, 
he  uses  the  slogan  which  we  find  again  and  again  in  pre-Revolutionary 
speeches  and  pamphlets:  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.^  The  death  of  Dean 
Winthrop,  last  of  the  old  Governor’s  children,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
in  1704,  calls  forth  the  picturesque  allusion  to  the  Day-Star’s  disappear- 
ance : Statione  noFinssimus  exit} 

One  of  his  earliest  journal  entries  is  a communication  to  his  friend 
Daniel  Gookin^  on  his  detention  at  home  due  to  illness  and  his  regret  that 
he  cannot  accompany  him  back  to  Cambridge:  “Rome  in  all  her  pomp 
and  glory  could  not  be  so  much  to  so  Noble  a Man  and  Poet  as  that  town 
must  be  to  me.”  The  date  is  “i6  Kal.Mart.167 1,”  and  the  age  of  the 
diarist  was  nineteen.  Sewall  also  runs  to  the  defence  of  Ovid.  Writing  to 
Cotton  Mather  27  September  1 708,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  the  poet  ever 
“stumbles,”  instancing  the  sentiment  and  grace  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Pythagoras  in  the  Metamorphoses: 

Morte  carent  animae^  semper que  prior e relicta 

Sedey  novis  domibus  vivunt  habitantque  receptae: 

“Our  souls  are  deathless,  and  ever,  when  they  have  left  their  former 
seat,  do  they  live  in  new  abodes  and  dwell  in  the  bodies  that  have  received 
them.”  This  view  of  the  soul’s  immortality  is  a pagan  theme  welcome  as 
a parallel  to  the  Christian  testimony.^ 

Sewall,  oddly  enough,  falls  back  upon  Ovid  as  a witness  against  stage 
plays.  To  a colleague  in  the  law  he  writes  2 March  1714  on  a play  pro- 
posed to  be  acted  in  the  Council  Chamber  ...  “I  do  forbid  it.  The  Romans 
were  very  fond  of  their  plays;  but  I never  heard  they  were  so  far  set  upon 
them,  as  to  turn  their  Senate-House  into  a Play-House.”  Ovid  admits: 
Fudi  qiwqiie  semina  praebent  nequitiae,  “Let  not  Christian  Boston  goe  be- 
yond Heathen  Rome  in  the  practice  of  shameful  vanities! 

® Metamorf  hoses y iv.  428. 

^ Diaryy  ii.  96.  “The  last  to  leave  his  post  in  the  heavens,”  Metamorphoses y ii.  1 15. 

^ Letter-Booky  i.  17,  written  at  Newbury,  then  his  home,  quoting  the  beginning  of 
Ovid’s  Tristia.  (This  work  is  translated  by  A.  L.  Wheeler,  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
brary.) 

^ Letter-Booky  i.  372.  Metamorf  ho  seSy  XV.  158—159  (translated  by  F.  J.  Miller,  in 
the  Loeb  Classical  Library). 

^ Tristiay  ii.  279—280. 
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One  could  make  up  a calendar  from  the  Latin  jottings  in  the  Diary 
and  the  Letter-Book.  When  writing  to  the  British  agent,  Sir  William 
Ashurst,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Sewall  adds  the  Horatian  maxim: 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  fulsat  fede  fauferum  tabemas  Regumque  turres.  “Pale 
Death  knocks  impartially  at  the  huts  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kings.”® 
The  reconciliation  after  a slight  brush  with  his  friend  Cotton  Mather  re- 
sults in  a line  of  Terence,  a favorite  everywhere  for  proverbial  use:  Aman- 
tium  irae  amoris  redintegratio.^  “The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewal 
is  of  love.”  Greedy  men  are  faced  with  the  Vergilian  Quid  non  mortalia 
fectora  cogisy  Auri  sacra  James!  “O  cursed  hunger  for  gold,  to  what  lengths 
do  you  not  drive  the  hearts  of  men ! After  the  delivery  of  dissertations  at 
a Harvard  Commencement,  comes  some  semihumorous  advice:  Claudite 
iam  rivoSy  fueriy  sat  p-ata  hiberuntl  “Close  the  sluice-gates  now,  boys;  the 
meadows  are  well  watered! 

Many  incidents  call  forth  such  illustrations.  Pirates  are  hostes  humani 
generis;  the  New  Hampshire  boundary  dispute  provokes  a Juvenalian 
anger;  the  deaths  of  old  people  suggest  the  well-worn  compliment, 
antiquis  moribuSy  frisca  jide.  Ideas  are  documented  and  sealed  with  fables 
or  sayings  from  the  ancients  (including  a large  proportion  from  the 
Scriptures) ; and  the  close-packed  life  of  the  Bay  Colony  reveals  itself  in 
proverbial  form. 

Sewall’s  early  training  had  prepared  him  for  the  interest  which  was 
perhaps  nearest  his  heart  after  his  legal  and  political  duties.  Interpretation 
of  the  scriptures,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  accompanied  by  constant 
study  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  commentaries  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. While  he  did  not  go  along  with  his  friend  Cotton  Mather  in  the 
march  of  science,  he  put  full  faith  in  the  value  of  the  classics  as  an  aid  to 
his  Biblical  studies.  For  example,  he  combines  a gift  of  Calvin’s  On  the 
Psalms  with  a copy  of  T.  Cooper’s  Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanae  et  Britan- 
nicaey  to  the  schoolmaster  Richard  Henchman  (total  cost,  25  shillings), 
with  a Latin  quatrain  of  his  own : 

Mitto  tibi  F saltern  Christum  et  Sua  P.egna  canentem] 

Ron  erit  ingratum  dulce  Poema  tibi. 


^ Letter-Book,  ii.  35  (4  Oct.  1714)  ; Horace,  Odes,  i.  4,  13.  For  the  same  phrase,  see 
ibid.,  II.  86—87  0 1 71 8)* 

® Letter-Book,  i.  263  ; Terence,  Andria,  iii.  3,  23. 

Diary,  ii.  242  (15  Nov.  1708)  5 Verg-il,  Aeneid,  iii.  56. 

® Ibid.,  II.  191  (4  July  1707)  5 Vergil,  Eclogues,  iii.  ii  i. 
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Musicus  hie  lafides  cithara  safiente  trahebat-, 

Et  trahit:  hinc  Solymae  moenia  cels  a Novae.^ 

The  same  juxtaposition  may  be  noted  in  his  experience  at  sea  in  1688  on 
his  only  visit  to  England:  “My  Erasmus  was  quite  loosened  out  of  the 
binding  by  the  breaking  of  the  water  into  the  Cabbin  when  it  did.  Was 
comforted  in  the  even  by  reading  the  4,  5,  6,  7,  verses  especially  of  the 
Ephesians.”^ 

Church  matters  went  deep  with  Sewall,  who  took  his  theology  more 
seriously  than  did  Byrd.  On  the  arrival  of  that  stormy  petrel  George  Keith, 
who  was  an  emissary  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  make  converts  for  the 
Established  Church,  and  who  wrote  a warm  letter  to  the  President  of 
Harvard  after  hearing  some  “heretical”  Commencement  speeches,  the 
Judge  confides  to  his  journal  that  he  looked  upon  this  visitor  as  a 
“Helena,”  a “destroyer.”^  He  vigorously  opposes  the  building  of  an 
Episcopalian  church  at  Newbury.  Though  a friend  of  Joshua  Gee,  who 
later  became  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  and  a colleague  of  Cotton  Mather, 
he  was  greatly  disturbed  at  Gee’s  Commencement  oration  of  6 July  1720: 
An  Christus  qua  mediator  sit  adorandus.  Negat.  “Should  one  pray  to  Christ 
in  his  capacity  as  Mediator?  Answer  in  the  Negative.”^  He  was  forever 
distributing  tracts,  making  brief  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
versions  of  the  Testaments,  analyzing  Beza’s  Latin  sermons  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  disputing  the  readings  of  texts,  and  having  a generally  good 
time  over  his  books.  Often  fanciful,  he  is  at  least  in  earnest,  and  usually 
sound  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  devotional  motif 
is  continually  in  the  foreground;  even  in  a business  letter  to  an  agent  in 
“Antego”  (Antigua),  asking  for  “as  much  Lignum  Vitae  as  may  make 
two  or  three  very  fair  Mortars  and  pestils,”  he  adds  a comparison  with  the 
“Tree  of  Life  mentioned  in  the  two  and  twentieth  of  Revelation.”^ 

This  is  an  advance  indication  of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  Sewall’s 
favorite  publication  ten  years  later.  It  crystallized  in  1696  in  a suggestion 
to  the  President  of  Harvard:  “Writ  to  Mr.  Increase  Mather  to  desire  that 

® Diary,  ii.  136  (24  Aug-.  1705).  Partially  reminiscent  of  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  394 
and  the  building-  of  Thebes  by  Amphion.  Solymae  is  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  word  is 
usually  treated  as  a neuter  plural  with  singular  meaning. 

^ Diary,  i.  238.  Did  S.  mean  Chapter  IV,  verses  5,  6,  and  7? 

“ See  N.  H.  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  he  lived  in  (Boston,  1897), 
188.  Diary,  ii.  58  (ii  June  1702). 

^ Free  speech  was  evidently  tolerated  5 for  Gee  became  college  librarian  in  1721; 
and  Sewall  later  offered  prayer  at  his  funeral.  Diary,  iii.  258.  See  C.  K.  Shipton, 
Sibley^ s Harvard  Gradtuites,  vi.  176. 

^ Letter-Book,  i.  90  (26  Oct.  1688). 
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one  of  the  Masters  might  hold  the  following  Question  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement: Res  Antichristiana  in  Americay  est  Eufhrates  ille  Afocaly-pticuSy 
in  quern  Angelus  Sextus  ejffundit  Phialam  Suam?  Afirmat  resfondens  S.SR^ 
The  Sixth  Vial  dries  up  the  Euphrates;  then  Christ  will  “lift  up  his  head.” 
This  speculation  on  the  significance  of  the  Apocalypse  continued  to  be  an 
absorbing  allegory,  applied  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  current  world  and  a 
heated  subject  also  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  A year  later  we  find 
the  note:  “I  read  to  the  Lieut. -Governour  my  Phaenomena  Afocalyfticay 
what  [j-zV]  had  written  of  it.  He  licenses  the  printing  of  it.”  And  a year  later 
still:  “I  sent  to  the  college  hihrary  my  PhaenomenUy  well  bound  in  Calvs 
Leather,  with  Mr.  Oakes’s  election  sermon,  and  Mr.  Willard’s  Tract 
about  Swearing,  by  Josiah  Cotton.”® 

In  order  that  his  Phaenomena  might  get  a hearing  in  England,  Sewall 
forwards  a copy  to  Sir  William  Ashurst.  He  declares:  “with  Saint  Austin, 
Recedat  Donatus;  Recedat  Caecilianus;  nec  illoy  nec  iste  Deus  meus  estP'’  And 
in  this  same  connection  we  meet  with  the  great  John  Wise  of  Ipswich, 
whose  clerical  writings  forecast  the  doctrine  of  American  Independence 
in  their  insistence  that  each  Congregational  parish  should  stand  on  its 
own  feet.®  Wise,  differing  from  Sewall  and  the  Mathers  on  the  subject  of 
church  organization,  was  pleased  by  Sewall’s  book,  and  drew  from  the 
Judge  a friendly  exhortation:  Non  dejiciamus  Evangelium  fraedicarOy  non 
dejiciamus  Dominum  annunciare;  usque  in  Idumeam  extendam  calceamentum 
meum,  Sewall  himself  administered  a Latin  rebuke  to  Increase  Mather  for 
his  unwillingness  as  President  of  Harvard  to  reside  in  Cambridge: 
“Waited  on  Mr.  Mather:  I told  him  the  Honor  of  Athanasius,  maluit 
sedem  quam  Fidei  syllaham  mutareP^ 

We  have  already  noted  that  William  Byrd’s  Diaries  record  day  by  day 
his  steady  and  cumulatively  extensive  reading  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  The  results  of  all  this  are  seen  in  his  History  of  the  Dwiding  Liney 
an  acknowledged  American  classic.  The  first  ingredient  of  this  delightfully 

® Ibid.y  I.  163.  The  correct  form  for  a Master’s  thesis. 

Diary y i.  450,  475  (27  Mar.  1697  and  16  Mar.  1698).  The  full  title  was  Phae- 
nomena Quaedam  Afocalyptica  ad  Asfectum  Novi  Orbis  Conjiguratay  or,  Some  Few 
Lines  Towards  a Description  of  the  New  Heaven  as  it  makes  to  Those  Who  Stand 
upon  the  New  Earth. 

^ Letter-Booky  i.  193  (3  Mar.  1698).  This  refers  to  the  famous  case  of  Caecilianus, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  opposition  to  the  Donatists.  He  was  backed  by 
the  Synod  of  Arles,  a.d.  314. 

® Letter-Booky  i.  196—199  (12  April  1698). 

® Diarjy  ii.  19(10  July  1700).  The  authorities  were  adamant:  Mather  must  give  up 
either  his  Boston  pulpit  or  his  college  presidency. 
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described  expedition  was  an  official  series  of  letters  to  headquarters  in  Eng- 
land. Second,  came  the  Secret  History  oj  the  Line^  an  informal  account, 
which  Byrd  read  to  his  family  and  his  friends.  In  this  version  members  of 
the  party  are  given  fictitious  and  caricatured  names,  “Firebrand,”  “Hum- 
drum,” etc.  “The  people  looked  upon  us  as  men  devoted,  like  Codrus  and 
the  two  Decii,  to  certain  destruction  for  the  service  of  our  country.”  Ned 
Bearskin,  the  Indian,  enlarges  on  his  religious  beliefs  over  the  campfire: 
there  are  two  roads  for  the  soul  after  death,  to  be  shown  by  lightning 
flashes,  one  on  the  right  to  a lovely  country  where  a “venerable  old  man” 
sits  as  judge,  the  other  over  rough  terrain  where  an  ugly  old  woman 
threatens,  “her  head  covered  with  rattle-snakes  instead  of  tresses.”  The 
party  camped  at  a waterfall,  “the  noise  of  which  gave  us  poetical  dreams, 
and  made  us  say  our  Prayers  in  Metre  when  we  waked.’”  The  third  and 
finished  product  is  both  statistical  and  literary.  It  has  the  wit  of  Gulliver, 
the  scientific  observation  of  a Franklin,  and  the  lightly  worn  dress  of  a 
cultivated  classicist. 

At  one  point,  there  were  almost  thirty-one  miles  between  inhabited 
Virginia  and  the  North  Carolina  border.  The  fifteen  miles  of  No  Man’s 
Land  between  the  Notaway  River  and  Wicocon  Creek,  covering  much  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  were  in  question.  The  surveying  party,  including  a 
chaplain  and  the  mathematics  professor  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
reported  at  Corotuck  Inlet,  off  Albemarle  Sound,  on  5 March  1728. 
Diplomatic  relations  were  none  too  good:  Byrd  pokes  fun,  somewhat 
snobbishly,  and  perhaps  unfairly,  at  his  Carolina  coadjutors  in  the  survey. 
Their  country  has  a parallel  in  “what  Ancient  Rome  did  before  them, 
which  was  made  a City  of  Refuge  for  all  Debtors  and  Fugitives.”  The 
Dismal  Swamp  is  so  foul  that  “not  even  a Turkey-Buzzard  will  venture 
to  fly  over  it,  no  more  than  the  Italian  vultures  will  over  the  filthy  Lake 
Avernus.”  The  survey  was  a muddy  job,  but  the  men  were  undaunted: 
“Hercules  would  as  soon  have  sold  the  Glory  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
Stables,  which  was  pretty  near  the  same  sort  of  work.”  When  the  com- 
pany made  a fire  to  counteract  the  swamp  exhalations,  they  built  it  “as 
large  as  a Roman  Funeral-Pile.”  “The  happy  man  whose  lot  it  was  to 
carry  the  Jugg  of  Rum  began  already,  like  Aesop’s  Bread-Carriers,  to 
find  it  grow  a great  deal  lighter.”  Flights  of  birds  remind  the  traveler  of 

^ W.  K.  Boyd,  William  ByrcPs  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  (Raleig-h,  N.  C.,  1 929) . 
The  third  version,  finished  in  1738,  was  first  published  at  Petersburg-,  Virginia,  in 
1841.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  final  version  contains  almost  entirely 
classical  allusions;  there  are  a few  exceptions,  such  as  the  horse  of  Hudibras  (p. 
119),  and  the  Paradise  of  Mahomet  (p.  143). 
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ancient  omens.  Myrtle,  laurel,  and  bay  trees  are  “sacred  to  Venus  and 
Appollo.”  Fountain’s  Creek  was  named  after  an  unfortunate  who  was 
drowned  there  previously  and,  “like  Icarus,  left  his  name  to  that  fatal 
stream.”  Byrd  compares  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  Dan  River  to  the  gold 
of  the  “Pactolus  in  lesser  Asia.”  The  red  ochre  on  the  banks  of  Paint 
Creek  reminds  him  of  “the  river  Adonis  in  Phoenicia,  by  which  there  hangs 
a celebrated  fable. 

The  porters  complained  that  they  had  been  “half-starved,  like  Tantalus 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.”  Indian  scalping  is  like  that  of  the  “Ancient 
Scythians,  who  used  these  hairy  scalps  as  Towels  at  Home,  and  Trappings 
for  their  horses.”  But  the  cruelties  of  Indian  torture,  in  Byrd’s  opinion, 
are  no  worse  than  Achilles’  treatment  of  Hector,  or  Alexander’s  crucifixion 
of  the  two  thousand  Tyrians.  He  hears  of  an  Indian  princess,  last  of  her 
race,  who  “poison’d  herself,  like  an  Old  Roman,  with  the  Root  of  the 
Trumpet-Plant.”  An  unkempt  native  is  a revolting  sight,  “like  one  of 
Herodotus’s  East  Indian  Pigmies.”  In  their  later  expedition,  the  Progress 
to  the  MineSy  a lazy  weaver  “needed  Minerva’s  inspiration.”  In  planning 
for  the  future  city  of  Richmond,  at  the  Falls  of  the  James,  the  site  is  de- 
sirable because  it  is  “too  high  for  any  Flood,  less  than  that  of  Deucalion’s.”^ 
On  occasion,  the  horses  became  so  tired  that  “even  Orpheus  could  not 
have  inspired  them  to  step  lively”;  they  needed  the  type  of  martial  music 
which  “made  the  great  Alexander  start  up  from  his  seat  and  handle  his 
javelin.”  And  at  the  close,  “Thus  ended  our  second  expedition  in  which 
we  extended  the  Line  within  the  shadow  of  the  Chariky  Mountains,  where 
we  were  obliged  to  set  up  our  pillars,  like  Hercules,  and  return  home.” 

The  whole  journey  is  recorded  in  high  spirits.  Watching  the  wild  life, 
Byrd  wonders  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  story  of  Aelian  about 
the  Egyptian  frog,  which  carries  a reed  crosswise  in  its  mouth  in  order  not 
to  be  swallowed  by  an  enemy.  When  the  camping  party  stops  for  the  night 
and  the  King’s  birthday  is  announced,  he  bids  his  men  throw  long  reeds 
on  the  fire  and  explode  the  air  confined  between  tlie  joints  of  the  canes  as 
a salute  to  his  Majesty!  The  light  touch  is  everywhere.  Byrd  wanted  his 
learning  to  have  an  offhand  flavor;  one  of  the  amusing  passages  in  his 

^ From  Lucian  (a  special  favorite  of  Byrd’s),  On  The  Syrian  Goddessy  8.  The  river 
Adonis,  flowing  from  Libanus,  at  Byblos  turns  by  sympathetic  magic  a red  color  in 
pity  for  the  wmunding  and  death  of  Adonis,  although  an  old  inhabitant  told  Lucian 
that  it  was  soil  blown  by  the  wind  at  a certain  season.  This  river  is  also  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  755.  It  may  be  the  modern  river  Nahr-Ibrahim. 

^ For  the  location  of  these  passages  in  the  Dividing  Limy  see  J.  S.  Bassett,  of.  cit.y 
47,  60,  49j  43)  53)  3I)  67)  96)  106,  134, 120,  130,  161,  160,  247,  37,  334,  177,  207, 
219,  183,  230,  254,  etc. 
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diary  is  the  scene  where  his  wife  quarreled  with  him  because  he  and 
Parson  Dunn  talked  Latin  in  her  presence,  and  the  Parson  lost  his  temper 
and  went  off  to  bed.  Byrd  concludes:  “Parson  Dunn  is  a man  of  no  polite 
conversation,  notwithstanding  he  be  a good  Latin  scholar.”^ 

One  of  Byrd’s  few  regularly  published  works,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  Sewall’s  Phaenomenay  as  a wholly  serious  docu- 
ment, is  his  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  plagues,  issued  in  1721  at  the  press 
of  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick-Lane,  London.  Characteristically  anonymous, 
it  is  by  “A  Friend  of  Mankind,”  with  the  Vergilian  motto:  Du  talem 
avertite  festem!  It  is  serious  study  of  pestilences,  beginning  with  “the  dread- 
ful judgments  executed  upon  Pharaoh,”  and  discussing  the  Hebrew 
words  which  indicate  such  calamities.  The  Homeric  plague,  the  visitation 
w'hich  came  upon  the  Romans  and  was  described  by  Livy,®  through  various 
manifestations  of  modern  times,  including  the  London  tragedy  of  1665, 
are  described  in  detail.  The  remedies  attempted  in  the  Athenian  disaster 
recorded  by  Thucydides,  are  mentioned.  Byrd’s  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society,  his  keen  interest  in  herb  remedies,  and  his  modern  contact  with 
science,  indicate  that  he  wished  to  make  a definite  contribution  to  a prob- 
lem which  troubled  all  nations.  And,  typically  Virginian,  his  sovereign 
cure  is  the  medicinal  use  of  tobacco,  as  a disinfectant. 

These  journal  entries  and  the  occasional  publications®  of  Byrd  and 
Sewall,  viewed  in  a classical  mirror,  give  us  a general  view  of  their  in- 
tellectual interests.  To  go  beyond  this  stage  would  involve  an  extensive 
book,  dealing  with  the  politics  and  the  manners  of  the  two  provinces.  We 
may  content  ourselves  with  a glance  at  the  most  informal,  and  nonofficial 
side  of  the  two  colonial  leaders.  This  comes  out  in  Sewall’s  hobby  of  origi- 
nal Latin  verses,  and  in  Byrd’s  character  studies  in  letter  form. 

Byrd  the  Virginia  plantation  owner,  the  diligent  early-morning  reader 
of  his  classics,  the  energetic  politician,  was  one  man  at  Westover,  and  an- 
other during  his  two  long  sojourns  in  London.  Amid  his  family,  with  oc- 
casional bursts  of  frivolity,  he  is  a typical,  hard-working  Southern  squire. 
His  diary  indicates  that  from  March  to  May  of  1712  he  was  reading 
Petronius;  to  this  period  we  may  assign  his  translation  of  that  author’s 

^ Secret  Diary y 10  Nov.  1709. 

® Book  41,  ch.  21. 

® Other  works  of  Sewall  include  The  Selling  of  Josef h (against  the  slave  trade),  and 
certain  brief  communications  dealing  with  Indian  problems,  paper  money,  doctrinal 
matters,  and  support  of  political  independence  for  Massachusetts.  Byrd  maintained 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  British  Government  authorities  and,  in  addition 
to  his  reports  on  his  explorations,  wrote  memoranda  on  the  natural  history  of  Vir- 
ginia which  furnished  material  of  interest  to  possible  settlers. 
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Efhesian  Matrmi  story. ^ Since  his  library  of  more  than  3,600  volumes  in- 
cluded a Theophrastus,  Byrd’s  “Characters”  in  epistolary  form,  with  as- 
sumed names  for  the  recipients,  were  adapted  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
Some  of  them  were  written  in  Virginia,  as  that  of  “Veramour”  to 
“Fidelia,”  the  Lucy  Parke  whom  he  married  on  4 May  1706.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  taking  pains  at  “a  translation  of  that  difficult  passage  of 
Plyny  concerning  the  Nightingale  in  the  loth  Book  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory.”® The  translation  is  loose;  the  musical  terminology  is  in  the  current 
fashion;  and  the  writer  renders  Pliny’s  non  m novissimis  digna  rmratu  avis 
as  “This  is  an  admirable  Byrd.” 

Byrd  in  London,  however,  is  as  opposite  to  Sewall  as  anyone  could  be. 
He  is  trying  to  be  as  like  Congreve  (probably  once  a fellow  student  of  his 
in  the  Middle  Temple)  as  possible,  and  not  succeeding.  He  plunged  deep 
into  the  sophisticated  coarseness  of  the  period,  as  his  third  Diary  indicates. 
He  moves  comfortably  in  the  society  of  London  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
contributes  some  verses  to  “Tunbridgalia,”  a volume  by  several  hands, 
adding  nothing  to  “the  well  of  English  undefiled,”  and  addressing  sun- 
dry petitions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  seeking  official  position  in  Virginia. 
Between  1715  and  1725  he  was  thus  devoted  to  social  and  political  affairs, 
in  search  also  for  a second  wife.  Some  of  the  Latinized  belles  whom  he 
courted  can  be  identified.  Sabina,  who  refused  him,  was  the  daughter  of 
a London  magnate  whom  he  parodied  as  Vigilante.  “My  demon,”®  he 
writes,  “has  acquainted  me  with  many  instances  of  your  compassion.” 
Parthenissay  who  might  be  Patty  Blount,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Facetia  (Lady 
Elizabeth  Cromwell),  Zenobiay  a shadow-shape,  move  amid  clever  and 
saucy  language  across  his  pages.  The  identity  of  Monimta  is  unknown,  a 
pathetic  heroine  in  The  Orfhan  of  Otway.  The  wording  is  mostly  in  terms 
of  classical  swains  and  shepherdesses  and  of  ancient  mythology.  When  ir- 
ritated, he  writes  to  Minimet  on  27  June  1722:  “The  Graces  and  Furys 
were  both  represented  in  the  shape  of  Women,”  as  in  the  cases  of  Lucrece 
and  Messalina.  His  best  “character”  is  a tribute  to  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, Sir  Robert  Southwell  (Cavaliero  Sapiente);  the  best  line  in  his 

From  the  Satyricon,  ill.  (Page  229,  Loeb  Classical  Library,  translated  by  M.  Hes- 
eltine.) 

® See  H.  Rackham,  Pliny  the  Elder ^ Natural  History,  X.  43  (ill.  345,  Loeb  Classical 
Library).  For  all  these  passages  from  Byrd’s  notebooks,  see  Another  Secret  Diary, 
Part  II.  1 9 1— 475.  Here  we  find  allusions  to  Homer,  Lucian,  Herodian,  Sallust, 
Apollonius,  Athenaeus,  and  many  others,  offhand  as  usual  and  not  documented.  It  is 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the  particular  letter  or 
“character.” 

^ Another  Secret  Diary,  332.  (The  ^aimav  of  Socrates). 
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Tunbndgalia  is  the  couplet  from  Martial^  which  introduces  the  collection : 

Sunt  bona^  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  flura 

Quae  legis hie ; aliter  non  sit^  Avite^  liber. 

And  the  best  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  is  his  proposal  to  his  second  wife, 
in  Greek  ‘^When  I thought  you  knew  only  your  mother-tongue,  I was 
passionately  in  love  with  you;  but  when  indeed  I learned  that  you  also 
spoke  Greek,  the  tongue  of  the  Muses,  I went  completely  crazy  about 
you.  In  beauty  you  surpassed  Helen,  in  culture  of  mind  and  ready  wit 
Sappho.  It  is  not  meet  therefore  to  be  astonished:  I was  smitten  with  such 
grandeur  of  body  and  soul  when  I admitted  the  poison  of  Love  both 
through  my  eyes  and  my  ears.  Farewell.  If  you  deem  it  to  send  any  reply, 
you  will  write  it  in  English.  To  Mr.  Ornis  at  Will’s  Coffee  House  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden.” 

Such  was  the  Byrd  of  London  days.  Even  in  his  diary  deep  feeling  must 
not  be  shown ; here  is  a characteristic  contrast  to  the  agonies  of  soul  which 
Samuel  Sewall  confides  to  his  journal.  The  advice  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus 
is  as  inadequate  to  cure  a passion  as  is  hellebore  to  cure  Folly. ^ Mix  nine 
grams  of  folly  with  one  of  wisdom,  is  Byrd’s  recommendation  to  Lucretia, 
an  English  relative:  “That  is  the  just  proportion  which  Ovid  and  all  the 
doctors  in  the  deep  science  of  Love  allow  to  a Woman  that  would  be  in- 
vincible.” 

Samuel  Sewall,  despite  his  many  engagements  and  public  responsibilities, 
turned  off  a large  amount  of  original  Latin  verses.  In  looking  over  these 
amateur  efforts  of  his  we  should  not  demand  a Miltonic  excellence ; we 
should  note  the  fact  that  a busy  man,  soaked  in  the  classical  tradition, 
produced  so  many  of  them,  with  na'ive  gusto,  occasional  quality,  and  only 
rare  lapses  from  correct  prosody.  Because  of  space,  we  must  be  content 
with  a few  specimens. 

That  he  was  particular  with  his  “quantities”  is  proved  by  a letter  in 
which  he  corrects  his  friend  Richard  Henchman  the  schoolmaster,  who 
ended  a hexameter  line  with:  deminantur  undique  jraud.es.  “I  send  home 
your  verses  with  thanks.  There  are  many  good  strokes  in  them:  but  in 
my  mind  the  English  excell.  I think  (the  phrase)  does  not  well  end  a 
verse;  the  dommantur  is  short  by  rule.”^  There  are  times  when  the  text 

^ Efigrams,  I.  1 6. 

^ Another  Secret  Diary y 386,  translated  by  Professor  W.  H.  Harris,  of  the  University 
of  Richmond. 

^ To  Zenobia,  Another  Secret  Diary y 261,  283. 

^ Letter -Book y i.  293  (24  Feb.  1704). 
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is  suspicious  because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Judge’s  writing,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  try  some  emendation.  Keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
youthful  scholars,  Sewall  dictates  a distich  to  his  nephew  Jonathan  at 
school : 

VivCy  doce^  regna^  semfer  mihiy  CHRISTE  Sacerdos; 
fendet  ab  o^idis  mea  tota  tuis.^ 

Benjamin  Larnell,  an  Indian  in  whom  Sewall  was  interested,  had  to 
present  the  usual  copy  of  verses  on  admission  to  Harvard;  and  the  Judge 
supplies  him  with  these  rather  severe  offerings: 

Error esque  meos  mihi  condonate  ferososi 
Absenti-que  mihi  'precibus  succurrite  semper.^ 

Letters  of  sympathy  on  deaths  among  his  circle  of  friends,  or  on  national 
losses  in  newspaper  communications,  are  frequent.  But  these,  usually  in 
Latin  couplets,  were  customary  among  scholarly  New  Englanders,  as 
were  also  such  tributes  as  the  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  volume  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third,  or  the  tribute  of  Latin  verses  offered  yearly  by  the 
students  of  William  and  Mary. 

We  do  not  need  to  desolemnize  Sewall  overmuch;  for  the  festive  ele- 
ment is  not  lacking.  “Captain  Crow,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Arundel,  now 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Harbour  of  Boston,”  receives  a piece  of  Sewall’s 
daughter’s  bride  cake,  with  these  punning  Latin  verses: 

Ecce  per  antiphrasin  vocitaris^  Ductor  Arundel-, 

Nomen  te  corvum  dicit,  natura  columbam. 

Et  quoties  opus  est,  pugnas  virtute  leonis. 

Undique  sic  Christi  nobilitate  viges. 

“There  is  a paradox  in  your  name,  O commander  of  the  Arundel:  your 
name  is  that  of  a Crow,  your  nature  that  of  a dove.  Whenever  necessary, 
you  can  fight  with  the  valor  of  a lion.  Thus  in  all  respects  you  are  favored 
with  Christ’s  approval.”^  A charming  little  piece  on  the  marriage  of  Ed- 
mund Quincy’s  daughter®  in  1724  needs  no  apology  in  the  company  of 
any  epithalamium : 

Parvula  cognatum  conscendis  epistula  Montem, 

Connubiique  jaces  Splendentes  vis  ere  gestis. 

Et  Sponsum,  et  Sponsam,  iubeo  syncere  Salutes; 

® Diary,  1 1.  3 1 1 (16  May  1 7 1 1 ) . 

Diary,  ii.  369  (20  Dec.  1712).  For  LarnelPs  pathetic  story,  see  C.  K.  Shipton, 
Sibley^s  Harvard  Graduates,  VI. 

'^Letter-Book,  i.  245  (18  Oct.  1700). 

^Letter-Book,  ii.  178. 
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Perfetua  vigeant  conjuncti  frole  beatiy 
In  mare  dum  cur  runt  Hudson  Carolusque  frojundum, 

“O  my  little  letter,  you  are  ascending  the  Hill  where  my  relatives  live : 
you  are  eager  to  behold  the  shining  wedding-torches.  I bid  you  greet  with 
full  heart  the  bride  and  the  groom.  May  they  flourish  in  harmony,  happy 
in  oflFspring  who  will  carry  the  family  name,  as  long  as  the  Charles  and  the 
Hudson  rivers  run  to  the  sea.”  The  “Hill”  is  Mount  Wollaston;  the 
groom  is  John  Wendell  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Sewall  himself,  as  he  admitted  to  his  friend,  Richard  Henchman,  makes 
no  pretence  of  perfection  in  these  original  Latin  verses,  either  for  himself 
or  for  others  of  his  American  colonial  contemporaries.  But  they  are  of 
interest  as  vital  component  parts  of  a cultural  fashion,  and  they  were  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  who  was  by  no  means  a creative  artist,  but  a 
cultivated  leader  who  did  not  permit  his  college  learning  to  lapse. 

We  have  altered  the  Plutarchian  method  somewhat  in  this  study  of 
two  early  Americans.  We  have  interwoven  the  contrasts  as  we  went  along. 
Sewall  conforms  to  the  Puritan  tradition;  Byrd,  with  more  of  Restora- 
tion England  in  him  than  most  Virginia  squires,  is  still  true  to  his  type. 
Sewall  takes  his  classical  scholarship  seriously,  and  documents  it;  Byrd,  to 
repeat  the  phrase  previously  used,  is  far  more  scholarly  than  he  wishes  us 
to  think  him,  and  takes  his  learning  lightly.  The  goal  of  Sewall  is  edifica- 
tion, Byrd’s  is  entertainment.  The  former  is  literal,  the  latter  allusive. 
Since  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  their  reaction  to  the  classics,  we  need 
not  do  more  than  point  to  Sewall  as  a moralist  and  to  Byrd  as  a man  of  the 
world;  but  both  men  are  genuine.  They  are  forces  in  their  communities, 
willing  to  be  downright  about  their  beliefs  and  policies.  In  their  hands  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — whom  they  never 
mention  without  respect  and  acknowledgment  as  masters,  is  a living  es- 
sence, serving,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  “for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  read  an  account  by  the  Abbe 
Casgraln  of  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1871,  during  which  he  was  the 
guest  of  Francis  Parkman.  He  also  read  a spurious  letter  ad- 
dressed to  George  Nichols  and  signed  ^‘Francis  Higginson,”  re- 
cently deposited  in  the  Essex  Institute,  and  demonstrated  from 
both  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  letter  is  a 
forgery,  probably  composed  in  a spirit  of  fun  by  the  brother  of 
a nineteenth-century  George  Nichols. 


April  Meeting,  1953 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Signet 
Society,  No.  46  Dunster  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Thurs- 
^ day,  23  April  1953,  at  a quarter  before  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill  was  appointed  Secretary  fro  temfore.  The 
records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  re- 
ported the  receipt  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Hammond 
Haynes  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership. 

The  President  reported  the  death  on  2 March  1953  of  the 
Reverend  Warner  Foote  Gookin,  a Non-Resident  Member, 
and  that  on  28  March  1953  of  Frederic  Adrian  Delano,  a Cor- 
responding Member. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  in  anticipation 
of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices, — Messrs.  Fred 
Norris  Robinson  and  Elliott  Perkins. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts, — Messrs.  Willard 
Goodrich  Cogswell  and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

To  arrange  for  the  Annual  Dinner, — Messrs.  Walter  Muir 
Whitehill  and  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 

Mr.  Warren  Ortman  Ault  read  a paper  entitled: 


A Court  Roll  of  Scrooby  Manor 

T Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  custody  of  the  Steward  of 
/ \ the  Archbishop  of  York,  there  is  preserved  a roll  of  the  manor 
X court  of  Scrooby.  It  begins  with  the  year  1621  and  extends  with- 
out a break  to  1927.  That  there  were  earlier  rolls  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  and  some  of  them  may  have  survived;  but  of  their  existence 
nothing  is  known. 

The  Scrooby  Congregation  and  the  Scrooby  region  have  been  subjected 
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to  close  and  repeated  scrutiny  by  researchers,  professional  and  pious/ 
Scrooby  memorabilia  in  great  variety  have  been  unearthed,  though  the 
importance  of  some  items  is  debatable.  The  roll  of  Scrooby,  however,  has 
received  little  attention.^ 

The  value  of  the  Scrooby  roll  lies  in  the  knowledge  we  can  gain  from 
its  pages  of  the  life  and  self-directing  activity  of  an  English  farming 
community  of  the  seventeenth  century.®  “It  was  during  the  years  1588— 
1630  that  our  Puritan  founders  were  gaining  their  political  education,” 
said  Professor  Channing,  “it  is  the  England  of  that  time  that  those  who 
seek  the  springs  of  our  national  life  must  study.”  ^ And  again  he  wrote, 
“The  Massachusetts  colonists  brought  with  them  to  their  new  homes  the 
ideas  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  from  their  childhood.”  ® 

Life  at  Scrooby  was  very  familiar  to  two  men  who  later  stood  forth  as 
leaders  in  the  formative  years  of  Plymouth  Colony — Bradford  and  Brew- 
ster. The  latter  came  to  Scrooby  at  the  age  of  five  when  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed “receiver  and  bailiff,  ordinary  keeper  and  government  dispatch 
agent”  there.®  After  a short  stay  at  Cambridge  University  and  a longer 
one  in  the  service  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State,  young 
Brewster  returned  to  Scrooby  in  1589  as  his  father’s  deputy,  and  upon 

^ For  example,  E.  Eggleston,  The  Beginners  of  a Nation  (1896)  j Edward  Arber, 
The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^  1606—162^  A.D.y  as  told  by  Themselves y Their 
Friendsy  and  Their  Enemies  (London,  1897)  j H.  M.  and  M.  Dexter,  The  England 
and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims  (Boston,  1905)  ; J.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pilgrim  Refub- 
lic  (1920)  ; C.  E.  Banks,  The  English  Ancestry  and  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
(1930). 

^ The  Dexters,  of.  cit.y  p.  236,  n.  i,  knew  of  its  existence  but  made  no  use  of  it.  Rev. 
John  Raine,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Blyth  (Westminster, 
i860),  translated  the  record  of  the  April  session  of  1621  for  inclusion  in  his  book, 
125—126.  His  translation  is  not  accurate  at  all  points  (there  is  even  a mistake  in 
the  date)  and  some  of  his  explanatory  notes  are  misleading. 

^ To  those  whose  interest  in  the  Scrooby  country  is  genealogical  it  will  be  well  to 
say  at  once  that  not  one  of  the  family  names  on  the  passenger  lists  of  the  Mayfiovoery 
Fortuney  Anne  and  Little  James  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  (1621—1630) 
of  the  court  roll  of  Scrooby  manor,  where  an  even  hundred  different  names  are  re- 
corded. Tracing  the  ancestry  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  has  always  been  beset  with 
difficulties.  These  have  been  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  “plain  farmers,”  and  came  from  “the  cottages,  not  from  the  manor  houses  of 
England.”  Scholars  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Plymouth  Colony  came  from  the  Scrooby  area,  and  the  complete  absence  of  Pil- 
grim names  from  the  rolls  of  the  manor  court  supports  this  view.  “A  considerable 
examination  of  parish  records  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scrooby  has  proved  singularly 
barren  of  results,”  Dexter,  of.  cit.y  379. 

^ “Genesis  of  the  Massachusetts  Town,”  2 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.y  vii.  250. 

® A History  of  the  United  StateSy  I.  426. 

® C.  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History y i.  256. 
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the  latter’s  death  in  1590,  as  his  successor.  From  ages  5 to  17  and  from 
23  to  42,  therefore,  Brewster  lived  at  Scrooby.  During  the  second  inter- 
val the  importance  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scrooby 
community  was  doubtless  such  as  his  official  position,  his  education  and 
his  social  status  entitled  him  to  play.  At  Plymouth  he  was  the  real  leader 
of  the  church,  whoever  the  minister,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  he 
“played  a part  second  only  to  Bradford  in  all  decisions  great  and  small.’^ 

William  Bradford  was  born  at  Austerfield,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Scrooby,  in  1590,  where  he  was  “brought  up  to  follow  the  plow.”  Thus, 
he  was  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  self-directive  ways  of  agricultural 
communities  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Though  not  a resident  or  tenant 
of  Scrooby  manor  he  was  a member  of  the  group  which  met  in  the  home 
of  William  Brewster  which  became,  in  1606,  a separatist  church.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1621  and  held  the  office  almost 
continuously  until  his  death  in  1657.  associates  “vested  almost  com- 
plete discretionary  authority”  in  him  as  governor  and  judge,  and  among 
other  duties  which  he  assumed  was  that  of  making  the  annual  allotment 
of  land  and  of  supervising  the  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  usefulness  to  Bradford,  in  the  new  environment, 
of  his  boyhood  experiences  and  observations. 

Scrooby  manor  had  long  been  part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York.  Their  rights  and  liberties  there  are  recorded  in  Domes- 
day Book,  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.®  In  protest- 
ing the  attempt  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  lease  the  manor  at  £40  Archbishop 
Sandys  estimated  its  value  at  £170  a year.®  It  was  a small  manor  of  some 
1,500  acres  but  its  value  had  been  enhanced  by  the  construction  there,  in 
medieval  times,  of  an  archiepiscopal  residence,  one  of  half  a dozen  main- 
tained by  the  perambulatory  archbishops  of  York.  Kings  and  Queens  had 
been  entertained  at  Scrooby,  and  it  was  there  that  Wolsey  spent  some  of 
his  last  remaining  days.  After  Wolsey’s  death  subsequent  archbishops 
were  seldom  in  residence  at  Scrooby;  they  preferred  to  lease  the  manor 
with  its  fine  house  and  mill.  The  lease  to  William  Brewster,  father  of 
the  famous  Pilgrim,  is  dated  1575P  The  Scrooby  Congregation  may  have 

Dictionary  of  American  Biografhy,  art.  by  R.  G.  Usher. 

* Dexter,  of.  cit.^  216-218.  The  medieval  documentation  on  Scrooby  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, despite  the  length  of  the  account  in  Dexter.  For  example,  there  is  no  extent 
of  the  manor,  of  any  period.  The  Dexters  do  seem  to  have  missed  a reference  to 
Scrooby  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  Rot.  Hund.y  ii.  26. 

^ LeNeve,  The  Lives  and  Character  . . . of  all  the  Protestant  Bishofs  of  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reformation  (London,  1720),  Pt.  II,  61. 

^ Dexter,  of.  cit.^  231,  n.  i,  where  the  lease  is  quoted  in  full. 
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met  in  the  chapel  of  the  manor  house,  which  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  son  as  successor  to  his  father,  and  not  in  the  parish  church.  It  is 
evident  that  the  manor  house  was  a substantial  one  in  Brewster’s  day  for 
in  1603  King  James  I wrote  to  Matthew  Hutton,  then  archbishop,  that 
“finding  no  royal  residence  near  Sherwood  forest,  where  he  will  often 
have  occasion  to  pass  in  his  journey  between  England  and  Scotland,  he 
wishes  to  make  an  exchange  with  the  see  of  York  for  the  houses  and  man- 
ors of  Scrooby  and  Southwell,  which  are  conveniently  situated  for  his 
forest  sports.”^  Evidently  no  exchange  was  effected.  Tobias  (or  Tobie) 
Matthew  was  archbishop  of  York,  1606-1628,  George  Monteigne  in 
1628,  and  Samuel  Harsnet,  1628—1631. 

At  Scrooby  a “view  of  frankpledge  with  great  court  of  the  manor” 
was  held  once  a year,  usually  in  April.  If  there  was  a second  meeting  it 
came  in  October.  At  this  court  a constable,  two  chief  pledges  and  two  ale- 
tasters  were  recorded  as  present  and  ready  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices;  and  they  took  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  perform 
the  same.  Note  was  sometimes  made  of  bylaw  men  and  other  petty  of- 
ficials whose  functions  conformed  to  the  needs  of  a farming  community. 
A record  was  made  of  the  excuses  of  such  free  and  customary  tenants  as 
were  not  present.  Finally,  a jury  was  chosen,  usually  of  fifteen,  and  it 
presented  defaults  of  suit  of  court,  breaches  of  the  assize  by  the  brewers 
and  bakers,  and  the  many  infringements  of  the  bylaws  of  the  manor. 
There  was  also  held  at  Scrooby  from  time  to  time  a “court  of  the  manor.” 
Contemporary  manuals  label  such  a court  a “court  baron”  and  state  that 
it  “may  be  kept  every  three  weeks  or,  as  sometimes,  oftener,  if  it  please 
the  lord.”^  At  Scrooby  this  court  was  held  for  one  purpose  only,  for  the 
most  part,  namely,  to  record  the  transfer  of  land  and  other  tenements, 
whether  freehold  or  customary.  A court  was  held  when  there  was  some- 
thing for  it  to  do,  usually  twice  a year  but  as  many  as  five  times  if  need  be. 

There  were  thousands  of  manor  courts  like  Scrooby  in  seventeenth- 
century  England.  So  many  of  them  were  there  that  in  1603  Parliament 
passed  “An  act  to  prevent  the  overcharge  of  the  people  by  Stewards  of 
Court-Leets  and  Court-Barons  ...  By  reason  of  the  great  increase  of 
people  the  said  profits  and  perquisites  of  Courts  are  grown  to  be  of  better 
yearly  value  than  in  ancient  time  it  hath  been.”^  And  in  1630  the  “Or- 
ders and  Directions”  of  the  Privy  Council  “definitely  placed  no  small 

^ Cal.  State  Pafers  Domestic^  1603— 1610,  33. 

® E.g-.  Sheppard,  Court  Keefer's  Guide^  chap.  7,  par.  3.  Cited  by  E.  P.  Cheyney,  A 
History  of  England^  i.  397. 

^ Statutes  at  Large^  ii.  339—340.  James  I c.  5. 
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share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  local  police  regulations 
upon  the  Stewards  of  the  Lords’  Courts.”®  The  manor  court  of  this  pe- 
riod may  have  been  only  a ‘‘tattered  remnant”  of  its  medieval  self  but  it 
served  as  an  organ  of  local  government  as  completely  and  as  acceptably 
as  if  it  were  called  in  the  newer  fashion  “town”  or  “parish.”  In  many 
localities,  to  be  sure,  the  manor  court  had  already  disappeared  and  a town, 
township  or  parish  organization  carried  on  the  work  of  local  government. 
This  had  not  happened  at  Scrooby.  The  “root  principle”  of  local  govern- 
ment was  the  same  in  manor,  town,  or  parish : all  or  nearly  all  the  men  of 
the  village  were  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  community,  and  on  terms  of 
approximate  equality. 

The  roll  of  Scrooby  is  in  Latin.  What  follows  is  a translation  of  the 
record  of  the  first  ten  years,  only,  of  the  existing  roll.  Those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  early  records  of  Plymouth  Colony  will  see  at  once 
that  the  way  of  life  in  Plymouth  differed  at  many  points  from  the  way  of 
life  at  Scrooby.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  early  New  England  set- 
tlements “were  not  based  on  any  model;  they  grew  by  the  exercise  of 
English  common-sense  and  political  experience,  combined  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.”  ® It  would  appear  from  a reading  of  the  Scrooby 
record  that  at  Plymouth  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  of  decided 
importance. 

Scrooby  with  RanskiW 

View  oj  jrankf  ledge  of  the  lord  king  together  with  the  great  court  of  the  manor 
of  the  most  reverend  in  Christ  father  Tobias y by  divine  frovidence  lord  archbishop 
of  Y or ky  primate  of  Englafid  and  metropolitany  held  here  the  sixteenth  day  of 
A prily  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  (nir  lord  James  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Eng- 
land y France  and  Ireland  the  nineteenthy  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty- fifth  (1621). 

Henry  Murden,  constable  here,  came  this  day  to  execute  his  office  here. 

George  Miller,  Henry  Watson,®  the  chief  pledges,  came  here  this  day 
to  present  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  office. 

® S.  and  B.  Webb,  English  Local  Government  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Acty  l ( The  Manor  and  the  Borough) y 124. 

® Channing-,  2 Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.y  vii.  262. 

The  record  for  1621-1630  covers  twenty-nine  sheets  of  paper,  18x12,  written  on 
both  sides.  The  book  has  no  cover  and  the  first  page  is  faded  and  torn.  Seven  other 
paper  books  are  for  1659-1676,  1676-1715,  1742-1773,  1774—1817,  1818—1850, 
1851-1892,  and  1892—1927,  respectively. 

Ranskill  was  a village  of  about  1,300  acres,  whose  tenants  did  suit  of  court  at 
Scrooby,  nearby. 

® The  names  of  William  Hyde  and  William  Bradley  have  been  crossed  out. 
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William  Hyde,  William  Bradley,  the  ale-tasters  came  here  this  day  to 
present  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  office. 

William  Ray  and  certain  other  Presidents  within  this  liberty  essoin 
themselves  for  this  day. 

Nicholas  Chadwick,  one  of  the  free  tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  afore- 
said manor,  essoined  himself  at  this  manor  court  by  grace  of  the  court. 

Lady  Gertrude  Chanworth,  widow,  and  certain  other  customary  ten- 
ants of  the  lord  of  the  aforesaid  manor  essoined  themselves  at  this  court 
of  the  said  manor  as  sufficiently  appears  by  the  roll  of  the  suitors  of  the 
great  court. 

John  Torr,  William  Hyde,  Edward  Witton,  George  Hanson,  Wil- 
liam Cusworth,  William  Bradley,  Gervase  Hanley,  Edward  Fox,  George 
Cranthorn,  Richard  Emley,  Richard  Kendall,  Edward  Mathew,  John 
Banker,  William  Dickenson,  and  Simon  Hamon,  sworn  and  charged  to 
enquire  and  present  for  the  lord  king  and  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  say 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  they  present  upon  their  oath  and  say  that  William  Nel- 
son, Robert  Ray,  Lionel  Fells,  William  Smart  and  John  Shelton  are  with- 
in this  liberty  and  have  made  default  of  suit  of  court  to  this  view  of  frank- 
pledge. And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord,  2d. 

Item,  they  say  that  George  Crathorne,  John  Booker,  Joan  Hanson, 
widow,  and  George  Newcomb  are  brewers  of  ale  and  common  bakers  of 
bread  within  this  liberty  and  have  broken  the  assise  and  sold  by  unlawful 
measures  and  weights.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy, 
4^. 

Item,  they  say  that  Widow  Nelson  (4^.),  Gervase  Hanley  (4^.),  Rob- 
ert   [MS.  torn],  William  Hyde  (4^.),  William  Downes  (4^.), 

William  Cusworth  (4^.), Throope  (4(^.),  Thomas  Throope 

James  Whyte  (4^.),  Thomas  She , Charles  Revell  (4^.),  Milo 

Green  {^d.),  George  Mylner  {^d.),  Abraham  Ashborne,  gentleman 
{^d.),  William  Hudson  Alexander  Smyth  (2^.),  Henry  ffulli- 

lowe  {2d.)  and  Richard  Rippon  {2d.)  put  their  cattle  in  the  grain  fields 
before  the  grain  was  carried  away ; to  the  damage  of  the  neighbors  not  a 
little.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy  as  appears  above 
their  heads. 

Item,  they  say  that  William  Nelson  pastured,  trampled  upon  and  ate 
up  with  his  horses  the  herbage  of  his  neighbors  and  tenants  of  the  lord, 
growing  in  the  grain  fields  of  this  manor,  to  their  great  injury  and  dam- 
age. And  therefore,  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  35.  ^i^d. 

Item,  they  say  that  George  Mylner  did  not  prepare  fuel  or 


[MS. 
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torn]  for  himself  during  the  year  just  past,  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  court  in  that  matter — for  which  reason  he  forfeits  I2d. 

Item,  they  say  that  Joseph  Nelson  put  a mangy  mare  to  pasture  in  and 
upon  the  commonable  land  within  this  demesne  contrary  to  the  form  of 
the  statute  made  and  provided  in  such  cases  and  therefore  he  forfeits  the 
penalty  fixed  in  the  said  statute,  namely,  lo^. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  the  reeves,  anglice  “the  Byelawemen,” 
of  the  vill  of  Ranskill  permitted  a gate  called  “the  new  gate,”  between 
the  grain  field  and  the  common  pasture  to  lie  open,  to  the  damage  of  the 
men  of  the  said  vill  not  a little.  And  therefore  the  said  reeves,  namely, 
Robert  Lowe  and  Thomas  Shawe  are  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  1 2d. 

Item,  they  say  that  Mary  Nelson,  widow,  allowed  her  pigs  to  go  at 
large  without  rings  in  their  noses,  to  the  grave  damage  and  detriment  of 
her  neighbors,  inhabitants  of  the  vill  of  Scrooby.  And  therefore  she  is  in 
mercy,  ()d. 

Affeared  by  the  whole  homage. 

At  the  court  of  the  aforesaid  manor  it  was  presented  and  witnessed 
by  William  Cusworthe  and  Gervase  Hanley,  two  of  the  customary  ten- 
ants of  the  lord  of  the  aforesaid  manor,  on  their  oath,  that  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September  last  past  Edward  Bentham  in  person,  by  the 
hands  and  in  the  presence  of  the  same  William  and  Gervase  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  aforesaid  manor  though  out  of  court,  rendered  into  the 
lord’s  hand  all  that  half  or  moiety  of  one  bovate  of  land,  meadow  and 
pasture  with  its  appurtenances  within  this  demesne  now  or  formerly  in 
the  conjoined  or  separable  tenures  or  occupations  of  Edward  Fox,  Ger- 
vase Hanley  and  Thomas  Hanley  or  one  or  another  of  them:  to  the  aid 
and  use  of  Thomas  Cutforthehay,  his  heirs  and  assigns  in  perpetuity,  to 
which  Thomas  C.  the  lord  granted  seisin  of  it  by  straw  through  his  stew- 
ard, according  to  the  custom  of  the  aforesaid  manor,  to  have  and  to  hold 
to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  of  the  lord  of  the  aforesaid  man- 
or, by  rents,  customs  and  services  formerly  due  from  it  and  lawfully  ac- 
customed. And  he  gives  the  lord  as  a fine  for  ingress  2\d.  And  he  did 
fealty  to  the  lord.  And  so  he  is  admitted  as  a tenant  therein. 

Court  oj  the  manor  oj  the  most  Reverend  m Christ  jather  Tobias  by  divine 
frovidence  Lord  Archbishop  oj  Y orky  primate  oj  England  and  Metropolitany 
held  there  the  sixth  day  oj  November  in  the  year  oj  the  reign  oj  our  lord  James  by 
the  grace  oj  God  king  oj  England,  France  and  Ireland  the  nineteenth  and  oj 
Scotland  the  jijty-jijth  (1621). 
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At  this  court  William  Bradley  and  Nicholas  Chadwick,  free  tenants  of 
the  lord  and  suitors  of  the  court  of  this  manor,  put  themselves  at  fine  with 
the  lord  for  relieving  them  of  suit  of  court  for  one  year,  that  is,  until  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  next  following  the  date  of  this  present  court.  And 
both  of  them  give  the  lord  for  a fine  j^d. 

At  this  court  Lady  Gertrude  Chan  worth,  Richard  Torr,  Richard  Mis- 
terton,  George  Hanley,  Nicholas  Chadwick,  Mercia  Warwell,  widow, 
Agnes  Plumber,  widow,  Richard  Emley,  Alice  Burrowe,  widow,  Robert 
Lynley,  gentleman,  Richard  Pj'ppon,  John  Tarlick  and  William  Kay, 
junior,  customary  tenants  of  the  lord  in  the  vill  of  Scrooby  within  his 
manor  aforesaid  put  themselves  at  fine  with  the  lord  for  respiting  their 
suit  of  court  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  unless  they  are  specially 
summoned  for  the  service  of  the  lord  of  the  aforesaid  manor.  And  each 
of  them  gives  the  lord  as  a fine,  ^d. 

At  this  court  Edward  Buck,  Gervase  Buck,  Simon  Buck,  Gervase  Mit- 
ten, Isabel  Lowe,  widow,  WiUiam  Smythe  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Robert 
Broomeskill  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Edward  Crumwell,  Thomas  Crum- 
well,  Thomas  Gelder,  Edward  Mathewe  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Joan 
Harison,  widow,  Anna  Fitzwilliams,  widow,  and  William  Smythe,  crip- 
ple, free  tenants  of  the  lord  and  suitors  of  this  court  place  themselves  at 
fine  with  the  lord  for  respiting  to  them  suit  of  court  from  three  to  three 
[sic^  unless  they  are  summoned  for  the  service  of  the  lord,  for  all  courts 
following  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  now  next  to  come.  And  each  of 
them  gives  the  lord  as  a fine,  4J. 

William  Downe  and  William  Cusworth,  customary  tenants,  present 
that  Edward  Brammell  on  15  October  last  past  transferred  to  Edward 
Cutforthehay  his  remaining  right  in  a message  and  a bovate  of  land, 
meadow  and  pasture  with  appurtenances,  which  he  had  from  George 
Hanley  for  a term  of  8 years  beginning  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  last  past. 
Fine,  2 id. 

Edward  Brammell,  in  person,  in  court  surrendered  to  Robert  Leroc, 
gentleman,  a barn  in  Ranskill  and  18  acres  of  land,  with  pasture,  lying 
in  the  three  several  fields  of  Ranskill,  6 acres  in  each,  for  a term  of  19 
years,  at  a rental  of  5 ix.  4^.  a year,  in  two  half-yearly  payments.  If  any  pay- 
ment is  more  than  i o days  in  arrears,  the  surrender  becomes  invalid.  The 
lord,  through  his  steward  granted  Robert  Leroc  seisin  by  straw,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  court.  Fine  to  the  lord, 

C ourt  oj  the  manor  oj  the  most  reverend  in  Christ  father  T obias  . . . fifteenth 
day  of  February  . . . (1622). 
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Edward  Brammell  in  person  in  court  surrenders  5 acres  in  the  fields  of 
Ranskill  to  the  use  of  Simon  Aumond,  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  6 years 
for  which  Edward  Brammell  holds  them,  for  loj.  a year.  If  any  payment 
is  in  arrears  more  than  ten  days  the  surrender  becomes  invalid.  The  lord, 
through  his  steward,  granted  Simon  Aumond  seisin  by  straw,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  court.  Fine  to  the  lord, 

Edward  Brammell  in  person  in  court  surrendered  one  messuage,  6 
acres  of  land  and  all  the  meadow  belonging  to  the  messuage  in  Ranskill, 
also,  pasture  for  4 beasts  in  the  commons  and  commonable  lands  of  Ran- 
skill ; all  of  which  he  has  for  a term  of  years  not  yet  expired ; to  the  use 
of  Henry  Bowne,  for  32^.  a year  to  Edward  Brammell,  and  a year 

to  the  lord  as  chief  rent  (Admission  by  straw.  Fine  to  the  lord,  blank). 

William  Baxter  and  Margaret  his  wife  came  in  person  into  court  and 
Margaret  alone  and  separately  first  examined  by  the  steward  and  admit- 
ting that  she  was  by  no  means  coerced,  they  surrender  a cottage  with 
appurtenances  in  Scrooby  now  occupied  by  Elizabeth  Oxley  and  Richard 
Oxley  her  son,  to  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Oxley  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever;  for  the  usual  rent,  customs  and  services  (Admission 
by  straw.  Fine  to  the  lord,  id.). 

John  Nelson  in  court  in  person  surrendered  his  right  etc.  in  two  tofts, 
one  barn  and  whatever  lands  with  appurtenances  he  had  in  Scrooby  from 
the  surrender  of  Marie  Nelson,  widow,  his  mother,  to  the  use  of  Thomas 
Cutforthehay,  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  terms  of  years  (Admission 
by  straw.  Fine  to  the  lord,  blank). 


View  oj  jrankfledge  oj  the  lord  king  together  with  great  court  oj  the  manor 
oj  the  most  Reverend  in  Christ  jather  Tobias  by  divine  fr evidence  Lord  Arch- 
bishop oj  York  primate  oj  England  and  Metropolitan^  held  there  the  thirtieth 
day  oj  A pril  in  the  year  oj  the  reign  oj  our  lord  James  by  the  grace  oj  God  king 
oj  England)  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland  the  twentieth,  and  oj  Scotland  the 
(1622). 

Robert  Lowe,  constable  there,  came  this  day  to  execute  his  aforesaid 
office  there. 

Thomas  Chapman,  Roger  Chambers,  chief  pledges  there,  came  this 
day  to  present  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  office. 

William  Nelson  and  many  other  residents  within  this  liberty  essoined 
themselves  by  grace  of  the  court  as  sufficiently  appears  in  the  roll  of  resi- 
dents. 

Nicholas  Chadwick  and  certain  other  free  tenants  of  the  lord  and  suit- 
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ors  of  the  aforesaid  manor  court  essoined  themselves  at  this  great  court  by 
grace  of  the  court  as  sufficiently  appears  in  the  roll  of  suitors. 

Lady  Gertrude  Chaworth,  widow,  and  not  a few  other  customary 
tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  aforesaid  essoined  themselves  at  this 
great  court  of  the  common  suit  as  sufficiently  appears  in  the  roll  of  suitors. 

John  Torr,  William  Hyde,  Thomas  Throope,  Edward  Wytton,  Alex- 
ander Smythe,  George  Hanson,  William  Cusworth,  Thomas  Cutforthe- 
hay,  William  Bradley,  Gervase  Hanley,  George  Crawthorne,  Edward 
Fox,  Richard  Rippon,  Richard  Emley,  Richard  Kendall,  John  Barker, 
Edward  Mathewe,  sworn  and  charged  to  enquire  and  present  for  the  lord 
king  and  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  say  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  they  say  and  present  on  their  oath  that  Robert  Hol- 
land and  Anthony  Denton,  residents  within  this  liberty,  on  this  day  have 
made  default  of  suit  of  court.  And  therefore  both  of  them  are  in  the  mercy 
of  the  lord,  id. 

Item,  they  say  that  Edward  Buck  and  Simon  Buck,  free  tenants  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  aforesaid  and  suitors  of  the  court  of  the  said  manor  for 
lands  in  Ranskill,  have  made  default  of  suit  of  court  at  the  aforesaid  great 
court.  And  therefore  both  of  them  are  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord,  3^. 

Item,  they  say  that  George  Crawthorne,  John  Bowker,  George  New- 
rom  and  Joan  Hanson,  widow,  are  common  brewers  and  bakers  within 
this  liberty.  And  they  have  broken  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  by  selling 
by  unlawful  weights  and  measures.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the 
mercy  of  the  lord,  4^. 

Item,  they  say  that  James  Whyte  by  his  servants  has  kept  his  cattle 
at  large  in  the  grain  fields  of  this  liberty  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
court,  on  account  of  which  he  has  forfeited  to  the  lord  31.  ^d. 

Item,  they  say  the  same  James  frequently  from  day  to  day  with  his 
horses  and  his  sheep  eats  up,  depastures,  tramples  and  destroys  the  herb- 
age and  the  grain  of  his  neighbors  in  the  grain  fields  of  this  liberty  to  the 
grave  damage  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  the  same  lib- 
erty. And  therefore  the  said  James  is  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord  10s. 

Item,  they  say  that  Mary  Nelson,  widow,  has  allowed  her  ditch  or 
dike  next  to  the  grain  field  to  be  broken  open  and  accordingly  she  is  in 
mercy,  4^. 

Item,  they  say  that  Brian  ffraget  broke  open  the  pound  and  took  away 
his  beasts  contrary  to  the  peace,  etc.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  mercy  of 
the  lord,  35.  4^. 

Item,  they  say  that  Christopher  Cramsdall  has  allowed  three  breaks  in 
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his  dikes  or  fences.  And  Robert  Lowe  allowed  one,  Bartholomew  Whyte, 
one,  and  Robert  Brownstall,  one.  And  therefore  Christopher  is  in  mercy 
i^d.  And  each  of  the  others  is  in  mercy  6d. 

And  it  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  every  tenant  of  this  manor  shall 
sufficiently  repair  his  dikes  and  other  fences  in  the  grain  fields  before  the 
next  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  keep  them  so  from  then  on  under 
pain  of  lOJ. 

Affeared  by  the  homage. 

Sum  of  this  court  22s.  6d. 

C ourt  oj  the  manor  . . . 26th  day  oj  May  . . . ( 1622). 

Agnes  Plummer,  widow,  comes  to  this  court  in  person  and  surrenders 
the  half  of  one  toft,  built  upon,  with  appurtenances  in  Scrooby,  and  two 
and  one-half  virgates  of  meadow  in  a place  called  Dunward,  in  the  mead- 
ows of  Scrooby,  and  all  other  cottages,  lands  and  tenements  which  she  has 
in  this  demesne;  to  the  use  of  John  Stubbes,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  whom 
the  steward  gave  seisin  by  straw,  to  hold  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  forever 

for  the  accustomed  rents,  customs  and  services.  Fine, . And  he  did 

fealty. 

View  of  jrankf ledge  . . . fifteenth  day  of  October  . . . (1622). 

Robert  Lowe,  constable  there,  came  this  day  to  present  the  things  that 
pertain  to  his  office. 

Thomas  Chapman  (William  Cusworth),®  Roger  Chambers  (Wil- 
liam Burgen),^  chief  pledges  there,  came  this  day  to  present  those  things 
which  pertain  to  their  office. 

William  Cusworth,  William  Burgen,  ale-tasters  there,  came  this  day 
to  present  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  office. 

William  Nelson,  gentleman,  and  not  a few  other  residents  of  this  lib- 
erty this  day  essoined  themselves  of  the  common  essoin  . 

William  Thrope,  gentleman,  and  Nicholas  Chadwick,  free  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  aforesaid,  essoined  themselves  at  this  court  of  the 
manor  by  grace  of  the  court. 

Edward  Bullock  in  the  right  of  Lady  Gertrude  Chaworth  his  wife  and 
many  other  customary  tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  aforesaid  essoined 
themselves  at  this  court  of  the  manor. 

William  Hyde,  John  Torr,  Edward  Witton,  William  Bradley,  George 
Hanson,  William  Cusworth,  Gervase  Hanley,  Alexander  Smythe,  Thom- 

^ A line  is  drawn  through  this  name. 

^ A line  is  drawn  through  this  name. 
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as  Cutforthay,  George  Crawthorne,  Edward  Fox,  John  Barker,  Edward 
Mathewe,  Robert  Hobson,  impaneled,  sworn  and  charged  to  enquire  and 
present  for  the  lord  king  and  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  say  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  they  present  and  say  on  their  oath  that  George  Clarke, 
Robert  Ray,  Robert  Golland  and  Alexander  Mynskey  are  residents  of 
this  liberty  and  have  made  default  of  suit  of  court  at  this  view  of  frank- 
pledge. And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord,  2d. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  Edward  Fox,  George  Crawthorne  and 
John  Booker  are  common  brewers  of  this  liberty  and  inhabitants  of  the 
vill  of  Scrooby  aforesaid.  And  that  George  Newcombe  and  widow  Han- 
son, inhabitants  of  the  vill  of  Ranskill  in  the  same  liberty,  are  also  com- 
mon brewers  and  bakers.  And  that  each  of  them  broke  the  assize  of  ale 
and  bread  by  selling  the  same  with  unlawful  measures  and  weights.  And 
therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  /i^d. 

Item,  they  present  that  George  Mylner  and  John  Fitch  did  not  prepare 
fuel  for  winter  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  court,  consequently  both 
of  them  have  forfeited  to  the  lord  6r.  8^. 

Item,  they  present  that  George  Mylner,  Edward  Fox,  Thomas 
Throope,  Robert  Undie,  John  Booker  and  George  Hanson  have  kept 
geese  in  this  liberty  to  the  great  injury  of  their  neighbors  in  damaging 
their  herbage  and  grain  in  the  meadows  and  fields.  And  therefore  George 
Mylner  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy  6d.,  and  each  of  the  others  is  in  the  lord’s 
mercy  4^. 

Item,  they  say  that  Mary  Nelson  allowed  her  pigs  to  wander  at  large 
by  night  outside  the  styes  and  to  enter  the  grain  fields  of  this  liberty  to 
the  damage  and  injury  of  the  neighbors  not  a little.  And  therefore  she  is 
in  the  lord’s  mercy  1 2d. 

Henry  Boune  comes  to  court  in  person  and  surrenders  6 acres  of  land 
and  all  the  meadow  belonging  to  the  messuage  in  Ranskill  within  this 
demesne;  also  pasture  for  four  beasts  in  the  common  and  commonable 
lands  of  Ranskill  (all  of  which  he  had  from  the  surrender  of  Edward 
Bramell  for  a term  of  8 years  not  yet  expired)  ; to  the  use  of  John  Bell, 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  8 years.  Whose  fine  for  entrance  is  3^^?. 

Edward  Brammell  came  to  this  court  in  person  and  surrendered  those 
4 acres  more  or  less  lying  in  the  fields  of  Ranskill,  and  now  or  formerly  in 
the  occupation  of  John  Bell;  and  all  his  common  pasture  in  the  commons 
and  commonable  lands  of  Ranskill.  To  the  use  of  the  said  John  Bell,  for  a 
term  of  17  years,  for  Ss.  a year.  Three  and  one-half  pence  fine  to  the 
lord  for  entrance. 
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Court  oj  the  manor  . . . 28th  day  oj  January  . . . (1623). 

William  Throope,  gentleman,  came  to  this  court  in  person  and  surren- 
dered 4 acres  of  land  in  the  fields  of  Scrooby  near  a hedge  there  which  is 
called  the  “greengate  hedge,”  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Throope  on 
the  east  and  the  land  of  Lawrence  Wylbow  on  the  north.  And  4 virgates 
of  meadow  in  the  meadows  of  Scrooby  called  the  h’ndyke  between  the 
meadow  of  the  said  Thomas  Throope  on  the  east  and  the  meadow  for- 
merly of  the  said  Lawrence  Wylbows  on  the  north;  all  of  which  William 
Throope  had  of  the  surrender  of  George  Hanson  and  of  Katherine  his 
wife  m mortgagio.  To  the  use  of  Thomas  Cutforthehay.  Fine  to  the  lord 
for  ingress,  (>d.  He  does  fealty. 

It  is  presented  at  this  court  by  William  Cusworth  and  George  Hanson, 
two  customary  tenants,  on  oath,  that  on  the  20th  of  December  last  Ed- 
ward Burroughes  came  before  them  in  person  and  surrendered  one  cot- 
tage and  croft  or  curtilage  adjacent  to  it  with  appurtenances  in  Scrooby, 
now  and  formerly  occupied  by  Alice  Burroughes,  his  mother,  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Alice  Burroughes.  Fine  to  the  lord,  id.  She  does  fealty. 

View  oj  jrankf  ledge  . . . twenty  second  day  of  Afril  . . . (1623). 

Thomas  Shawe,  constable  there,  came  this  day  to  execute  his  office  there 
as  he  ought  to  do. 

William  Hyde,  George  Hanson,  chief  pledges  there,  came  this  day  to 
present  the  things  which  pertain  to  their  office,  etc. 

William  Burgen,  William  Cusworth,  ale-tasters  there,  came  this  day 
to  present  the  things  pertaining  to  their  office,  etc. 

Charles  Revell  and  many  other  residents  of  this  liberty  essoined  them- 
selves this  day  by  grace  of  the  court  as  sufficiently  appears  in  the  roll  of 
residents. 

Nicholas  Chadwick,  free  suitor  of  this  court,  essoined  himself  this  day. 

Ralph  Bullock,  esquire,  customary  tenant  of  this  manor  in  the  right  of 
Lady  Gertrude  his  wife,  and  not  a few  other  customary  tenants  of  the 
lord  of  the  aforesaid  manor  essoined  themselves  at  this  court  of  the  manor 
aforesaid  as  appears  in  the  roll  of  the  suitors  of  the  court. 

John  Torr,  William  Hyde,  Edward  Witton,  Alexander  Smythe,  Wil- 
liam Cusworth,  Gervase  Hanley,  Edward  Fox,  Thomas  Cutforthhay, 
George  Hanson,  Richard  Kendall,  Edward  Mathewe,  George  Craw- 
thorne,  John  Barker,  William  Dickenson,  Simon  Hanson,  Joseph  Nelson, 
impaneled,  sworn  and  charged  to  enquire  and  present  as  well  for  the  lord 
king  as  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  say  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  on  their  oath  they  present  that  John  Skelton  and 
Anthony  Denton  are  residents  of  this  liberty  and  have  made  default  of 
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suit  of  court  this  day.  And  therefore  both  of  them  are  in  the  mercy  of  the 
lord,  2d, 

Item,  they  say  that  William  Bradley,  William  Ray  and  Christopher 
Cramsdall,  customary  tenants  of  the  lord,  have  made  default  of  suit  of 
the  court  of  the  manor  aforesaid  held  here  on  the  day  and  in  the  year 
above  mentioned.  Accordingly  each  is  in  mercy,  3^. 

Item,  they  present  that  George  Crawthorne,  Edward  Fox  and  John 
Bowker  are  common  brewers  and  bakers  in  this  liberty.  And  that  they 
have  broken  the  assize  of  ale  and  bread  in  selling  with  unlawful  weights 
and  measures.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  ^d. 

Item,  that  George  Newcombe  and  the  widow  Hanson  are  similarly 
brewers  and  bakers  in  the  liberty  of  Ranskill  and  have  broken  the  assize 
as  above.  And  therefore,  both  are  in  mercy,  /\.d. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Ray  by  his  wife  has  broken  the  hedge 
of  his  neighbors.  Accordingly  Robert  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  6d. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Broomeskill  (6d,),  Robert  Lowe  (6d.), 
William  Daveson  {2d.),  John  Barker  {4-d.),  William  Dickenson  {2d.), 
John  Heppenstull  {6d.),  Edward  Bank  {6d.),  Thomas  Chapman  {2d.), 
Richard  Kendall  {2d.),  Ralph  Burnet  {6d.),  Thomas  Shawe  (4^.), 
have  allowed  diverse  breaks,  angllce  gappes,  in  the  fences  of  the  grain  fields 
contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  the  court,  wherefore,  each  of  them  has  for- 
feited a penalty  as  appears  over  their  heads,  namely,  2d.  for  each  break, 
in  all  amounting  to 

Item,  they  say  on  their  oath  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  them 
by  the  witness  of  divers  persons  worthy  of  faith  and  by  writing  offered  in 
evidence  that  a marriage  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  holy  Church  was  lawfully  solemnized  and  took  place  in  or  about  the 
month  of  November  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty  three  between  Roger  Rippon  and  Ursula  Hare.  Which  same 
Roger  and  Ursula  had  a son  Richard  Rippon,  lawfully  procreated  by 
them  and  present  here  in  court.  They  say  further  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  same  Roger  Rippon,  he  being  supposed  dead,  a certain  Humphrey 
Castle,  Clerk,  took  the  aforesaid  Ursula  as  his  wife  and  later  died,  the 
aforesaid  Roger  Rippon  surviving  Humphrey.  Wherefore  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  any  surrender  made  in  the  court  of  this  manor  by  the  said 
Humphrey  Castle  and  Ursula  his  wife  in  name  stands  as  altogether  in- 
valid and  insufficient  in  law  to  convey  any  land  or  tenements  from  the 
said  Ursula  and  her  heirs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  aforesaid. 
Whereupon  the  aforesaid  Richard  Rippon  comes  to  this  same  court  in 
person.  And  here  in  open  court  he  renders  into  the  lord’s  hand  all  that 
moiety  or  half  of  one  bovate  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture  with  appurte- 
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nances  within  this  demesne  now  or  formerly  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  the  same  Richard  Ripon  or  his  assigns.  And  all  his  right,  state,  title,  use, 
claim  and  demand  of  whatever  kind  from  and  in  the  same  premises  and 
in  every  part  of  them  to  the  aid  and  use  of  Bartholomew  White,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.  To  which  Bartholomew  Whyte  the  lord  by  his  stew- 
ard here  granted  seisin  by  straw  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  aforesaid  and  his  successors  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
said  manor  for  the  accustomed  rents  and  services  formerly  due  and  by 
law  accustomed.  And  he  gives  as  a fine  for  having  this  state  and  ingress 
2id.  And  he  did  fealty  to  the  lord.  And  so  he  is  admitted  as  tenant. 

Richard  Emley  is  elected  reeve  in  this  demesne  to  serve  in  the  same 
office  during  one  whole  year  now  to  follow.  And  he  makes  a pledge  to 
exercise  this  office. 

Alexander  Smythe,  Lionel  if  ells,  are  elected  to  the  office  of  ale-tasters 
in  this  liberty  to  serve  in  the  same  office  during  one  whole  year  now  to 
follow.  And  they  make  a pledge  to  exercise  the  aforesaid  office. 

Court  oj  the  manor  . . . i ^th  oj  May  . . . ( 1623) . 

It  is  presented  at  this  court  by  Edward  Witton  and  George  Hanson, 
two  customary  tenants,  that  on  the  23rd  of  April  last  Joseph  Nelson  came 
before  them  in  person  and  surrendered  all  those  three  acres  and  one  rood 
of  land  just  as  they  are  now  sown  with  wheat  within  this  demesne,  namely, 
two  roods  and  a half  in  the  field  called  “the  peasefeld”  at  or  near  . . . 
there  called  “the  flashestrete’’  and  one  other  rood  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  field  and  two  selions  containing  one  acre  and  a half,  namely,  both 
of  them  containing  three  roods,  beyond  a dike  abutting  “hurlande”  and 
three  roods  abutting  the  street  next  to  “the  peasefeld”  aforesaid.  To  the 
use  of  William  Nelson  and  Thomas  Throope,  from  the  23rd  of  April 
aforesaid  to  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  the  Blessed  in  winter  next  to  come. 

Court  oj  the  manor  . . . 22n<i  oj  July  . . . ( 1623). 

To  this  court  came  Mary  Nelson,  widow,  and  Joseph  Nelson,  one  of 
her  sons,  in  person  and  surrendered  two  messuages  or  tenements,  two 
tofts  and  two  bovates  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture  belonging  to  the  said 
messuages,  tenements  or  tofts  lying  within  the  fields  and  territory  of 
Scrooby,  which  they  had  for  a term  of  years  from  the  surrender  of  Rob- 
ert Wylbow.  To  the  use  of  Bartholomew  Whyte,  for  the  unexpired  part 
of  the  term  of  years.  Fine  to  the  lord,  y.  \d. 
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View  oj  jrankf ledge  . . . i/j-th  day  oj  October  . . . (1623). 
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They  present  and  say  that  Milo  Greenby  placed  his  sheaves  of  grain 
in  his  kitchen  very  near  the  fire  to  the  great  peril  of  Milo  himself  and  of 
his  neighbors  from  the  burning  of  their  houses.  Since  this  is  contrary  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  court  he  forfeits  to  the  lord,  6r.  %d. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  Edward  Buck  and  William  Dickenson 
separately  kept  their  pigs  in  the  grain  fields  of  Ranskill  before  the  grain 
was  ready  to  be  reaped.  And  therefore  both  of  them  are  in  the  lord’s 
mercy,  I2^. 

Item,  they  say  that  William  Dickenson  since  the  last  view  of  frank- 
pledge made  an  insult  and  affray  in  upon  Ralph  Burnet  at  Ranskill  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  against  the  peace  of  the  lord  king  and  drew 
blood  from  him.  Accordingly  William  Dickenson  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy, 
2s.  4.d. 

At  this  view  of  frankpledge  William  Dickenson  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  constable  to  serve  in  the  said  office  within  this  liberty  for  one  entire 
year.  And  he  is  sworn  to  execute  that  office. 

View  oj  jrankf  ledge  .the  i jth  day  oj  A fril . . . (1627). 

3 

They  present  and  say  that  Alexander  Mynsher,  Edward  Fox,  John 

Bowker,  Burrowe,  widow,  and  Thomas  Throope  allowed  their 

geese  to  wander  at  large  in  the  meadows  of  Scrooby  and  Ranskill,  to  the 
damage  of  their  neighbors.  And  therefore,  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s 
mercy,  12^. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Lowe  (12^.),  William  Dickenson 
{^■d.)^  George  Hanson  (4^.))  Simon  Hamond  {2d.),  Nicholas  Spenser 

{2d.), Kendall  {2d.),  widow,  did  not  make  their  fences  next  to 

the  grain  fields.  And  therefore,  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy  as 
appears  over  their  heads.  It  stands  in  all  at  2s.  2d. 

They  present  that  William  Hobson  is  a common  breaker  of  his  neigh- 
bor’s hedges.  Accordingly  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  1 2d. 

Whereas  formerly  all  the  lord’s  tenants,  inhabitants  of  this  demesne, 
showed  themselves  negligent  in  observing  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
aforesaid  manor  in  grinding  their  grain  at  the  lord’s  mill  in  the  aforesaid 

^ To  save  space  the  names  of  the  constable,  chief  pledges,  ale-tasters  and  jurors  are 
omitted  j also,  the  essoins  of  free  tenants,  residents,  and  customary  tenants.  The 
presentments  of  the  jurors  follow. 

^ Omissions  as  above. 
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demesne;  and  in  excuse  of  their  contempt  in  this  matter  they  gave  the 
court  here  to  understand  that  they  had  often  carried  their  grain  to  the 
aforesaid  mill  only  to  have  it  ground  very  tardily,  on  which  account  they 
suffered  much  damage.  Wherefore,  with  the  assent  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor’s  steward  and  bailiff  in  behalf  of  the  same  lord  and  at  the  petition 
of  the  aforesaid  tenants  through  the  aforesaid  jurors  in  their  behalf,  it  is 
agreed  and  ordained  that  each  tenant  shall  carry  his  grain  or  cause  it  to 
be  carried  to  the  lord’s  mill  as  often  as  he  shall  need  grain  ground  for  his 
use,  and  the  grain  so  carried  he  shall  allow  to  remain  at  the  lord’s  mill  for 
the  space  of  24  hours  at  least,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  lord  6^.  %d. 
for  each  default  in  this  matter.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  any  grain  so 
carried  to  the  aforesaid  mill  shall  not  be  ground  within  the  time  aforesaid 
then  he  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  carry  that  grain  away  at  his  pleasure. 

View  oj  frankpledge  . . . 6th  day  of  May  . . . (1628). 

4 

Item,  they  say  that Tybot,  widow,  and  Gervase  Tybot,  her  son, 

put  their  horses  to  graze  in  the  grain  fields  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  court.  And  therefore  she  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  I2d. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  Andey  Barlowe  always  drives  his  beasts 
through  and  over  the  grain  fields  unleashed,  anglice  loose.  And  therefore 
he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  \2d. 

C ourt  of  the  manor  . . . loth  day  of  March  . . . (1628). 

William  Downes,  Richard  Torr,  Thomas  Cutforthay,  Gervase  Han- 
ley, Alexander  Smyth,  George  Hanson,  Robert  Lowe,  Edward  Mathewe, 
Edward  Fox,  Nicholas  Hydes,  William  Bradley,  George  Crawthorne, 
jurors  impaneled  to  enquire  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  present  and  say  as 
follows:® 

Infrimis  they  present  that  William  Nelson,  gent.,  hath  taken  synce 
Martinmas  last  out  of  the  lower  Parke  sixe  yewe  trees. 

Item,  that  the  said  William  Nelson  hath  sould  unto  Willyam  Gayton 
two  trees. 

Item,  that  the  said  William  Nelson  hath  sould  unto  George  Craw- 
thorne xxij  joystes  from  the  Green  Chamber  Roome. 

Item,  they  present  that  Richard  Torr  hath  felled  twae  trees  for  Yule- 
would  out  of  the  same  parke. 

^ There  were  but  two  items  of  interest  at  this  view. 

® It  is  not  usual  for  a jury  to  be  impaneled  at  a manor  court.  Their  presentments 
were  entered  upon  the  roll  in  English. 
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Item  presentant  quod  Linley  Richardson,  gent.,  hath  felled  for  Yule 
wood  there  twae  trees. 

View  oj  jrankf  ledge  . . . ^th  day  oj  October  . . . (1629). 

6 

Item,  they  present  that  Edward  Fox  allowed  his  geese  to  enter  the 
meadow  of  Scrooby,  to  the  nuisance  of  the  neighbors.  And  therefore  he  is 
in  the  lord’s  mercy,  31. 

Item,  they  present  that  William  Browne  put  his  beasts  on  le  Comon 
where  by  right  he  ought  not.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  i id. 

Item,  they  present  that  Brian  ffurgat  put  his  pigs  on  le  Comon  unrung. 
And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  i id. 

Item,  they  present  that  Henry  Hanson  put  his  horses  in  the  meadow  of 
Scrooby  where  by  right  he  ought  not.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s 
mercy,  iid. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  Richard  Torr  (5^.)  and  William  Cus- 
worth  {is.  6^.),  impaneled  on  the  jury  to  enquire  for  the  lord  king  and 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  have  made  default.  And  therefore  both  of  them 
fined  as  appears  over  their  heads. 

View  oj  jrankf  ledge  . . . ^rd  day  oj  A fril . . . (1630). 

7 

Item,  they  present  that  Richard  Torr  rescued  his  pigs  from  the  reeve. 
And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  3^.  /^d. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Lowe  broke  the  common  pound.  And 
therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  31.  4^. 

Item,  they  present  that  John  Cransdall  did  not  make  a fence  between 
himself  and  the  neighbors.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  iid. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Bromeskill  did  not  make  his  fences  in 
the  grain  fields.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  12^. 

Item,  they  present  that  Richard  Torr,  impaneled  on  the  jury  to  en- 
quire for  the  lord  King  and  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  withdrew  in  con- 
tempt of  court.  And  therefore  a fine  is  imposed  of  5^. 

Item,  they  say  that  George  Hanson,  impaneled  and  sworn  for  the  lord 
King  and  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  carelessly  withdrew  at  the  time  of 
the  charge.  And  therefore  he  is  at  a fine  of  5^. 


® All  entries  are  omitted  except  the  presentments  of  the  jury. 
^ Omissions  as  above. 
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View  oj  jrankf ledge  , . . 20th  day  oj  October  ...  (1630). 

8 

In  the  first  place  they  present  and  say  that  Nicholas  Hyde  and  Hum- 
phrey Denby  were  elected  as  Burlymen  for  this  present  year.  And  that 
both  of  them  neglected  the  aforesaid  office.  And  therefore  both  of  them 
are  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  2od. 

Item,  they  present  and  say  that  Robert  Hyde,  Nicholas  Hyde  and  Mar- 
cus Stockdale  broke  the  common  pound.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in 
the  lord’s  mercy,  35.  4^. 

Item,  they  present  that  William  Wood  and  John  Holliday  are  com- 
mon destroyers  and  breakers  of  their  neighbors’  hedges.  And  therefore 
both  of  them  are  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  35.  \d. 

Item,  they  present  that  William  Dickenson,  Robert  Lowe  and  George 
Ward  kept  their  beasts  in  the  grain  fields  contrary  to  the  penalty  specified 
in  such  cases.  And  therefore  each  of  them  forfeits  the  penalty,  namely, 
3^.  4^. 

Item,  they  present  that  William  Re  veil  (4^.),  George  Crawthorne 
(8i.)  and  Edward  Fox  (8^.),  William  Denman  (4^.)  and  George 
Newcombe  (4^.)  are  common  brewers  and  bakers  in  this  liberty.  And 
that  each  of  them  broke  the  assize  of  ale  and  bread  by  selling  the  same 
with  unlawful  measures  and  weights.  And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in 
the  lord’s  mercy  as  appears  over  their  heads. 

Item  of  Richard  Torr  and  Henrie  Watson  because  they  did  not  mend 
a dike  after  notice  given  by  le  Bylawmen^  both  of  them,  \d. 

Item,  they  present  that  Henry  Watson  refused  to  carry  a feeble  man 
on  order  of  the  constable.  And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  4^. 

Item,  they  present  that  Robert  Key  neglected  to  watch  by  day.  And 
therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  4^. 

Item,  they  present  that  Edward  Daws,  Thomas  Throope  and  Thomas 
Shepard  neglected  to  accompany  le  Burlymen  on  notice  to  mend  the  roads. ^ 
And  therefore  each  of  them  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  ^d. 

Item,  they  present  that  William  Lambert  and  Robert  Key  neglected  to 
watch  by  night  and  therefore  both  of  them  are  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  (id. 

Item,  they  present  that  Henry  Watson  cut  down  and  carried  off 
angVice  Whynnes  from  le  More  contrary  to  the  penalty  set  in  such  cases. 
And  therefore  the  aforesaid  Henry  Watson  has  forfeited  the  aforesaid 
penalty,  namely,  35.  \d. 

Item,  they  present  that  George  Ward  similarly  cut  down  and  carried 

® Omissions  as  above. 

® “and  dikes”  is  crossed  out. 
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off  le  Whinnes.  And  therefore  the  said  George  forfeits  the  aforesaid  pen- 
alty, namely,  35.  \d. 

Item,  they  present  that  Henry  Watson  kept  more  beasts  on  le  Comm 
than  by  right  he  ought.  So  that  he  “surcharged”  the  aforesaid  common. 
And  therefore  he  has  forfeited  to  the  lord  20s.  However  this  is  affeered 
at  6^.  8i. 

Item,  they  present  that  Thomas  Shepard  broke  the  common  pound. 
And  therefore  he  is  in  the  lord’s  mercy,  31.  4^. 

Commentary 

As  an  organ  of  local  government  the  m-anor  court  of  Scrooby  con- 
formed in  a general  way  to  the  pattern  of  the  other  manor  courts  of  its 
day.  This  will  be  apparent  in  the  comments  which  follow.  They  are 
necessarily  brief  but  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  records  of  this  sort 
may  find  them  helpful. 

The  Constable.  The  office  of  constable  has  a long  history.’^  There  was  never 
a town  without  a constable,  it  is  said,  and  certainly  the  converse  was  true — the 
existence  of  a constable  was  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a town- 
ship.^ The  town  constable  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  many  important  duties 
under  the  common  law  as  a conservator  of  the  peace,  and,  in  addition,  many 
duties  were  imposed  upon  him  by  statute,  especially  in  Tudor  times. ^ Selden,  the 
seventeenth-century  antiquarian  and  lawyer,  said,  “The  parish  makes  the  con- 
stable, and  when  the  constable  is  made  he  governs  the  parish.”  ^ 

The  constable  of  Scrooby  was  chosen  in  the  manor  court  at  the  April  view 
of  frankpledge.  Whether  he  was  chosen  by  the  court  itself,  or  by  the  bailiff,  or 
by  house-row  does  not  appear.  He  must  serve  “one  entire  year”  and  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties  present  an  account.®  Only  one  of  the  Scrooby  constables 
chosen  between  1621  and  1630  was  certainly  a free  tenant.®  The  names  of  the 
several  constables  recur  in  the  lists  of  chief  pledges,  jurors  and  ale-tasters.  They 
also  appear  with  disquieting  frequency  among  those  fined  for  allowing  gaps  in 
their  fences,  violating  pasture  regulations,  cutting  down  and  carting  away  trees 

^ See  the  bibliography  in  S.  and  B.  Webb,  of.  cit.^  i.  26,  n.  i. 

^ H.  B.  Simpson,  “The  Office  of  Constable,”  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  X.  627. 

® For  a list  of  the  pertinent  statutes  see  W.  S.  Holdsworth,  A History  of  English 
Law,  IV.  125,  n.  i. 

^ Ibid.y  IV.  125  and  n.  5.  Cheyney  quotes  a form  of  oath  that  had  become  current  c. 
1600.  This  lists  the  constable’s  duties  quite  fully.  Of.  cit.,  ii.  404.  The  General 
Court  of  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony  defined  the  duties  of  a constable  in  1634  and  still 
more  fully  in  1658,  the  latter  statement  extending  to  26  descriptive  clauses. 

® For  an  interesting  example  of  a constable’s  account  for  the  years  1635-1649,  in 
the  town  of  Stathern,  Leicestershire,  see  Archaeological  Journal,  LXIX.  125  ff. 

® Robert  Lowe,  chosen  in  April,  1622. 
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and  breaking  the  common  pound.  One  constable,  dul7  chosen,  withdrew  ‘‘in 
contempt  of  court”  and  was  fined  3/.  6^.  Perhaps  the  responsibilities  of  the  of- 
fice weighed  upon  his  mind.  A town  constable  of  Wiltshire  begged  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  (1616)  to  discharge  him  from  his  office,  “for  as  much  as  I am  un- 
learned, and  b^  reason  thereof  am  constrained  to  goe  two  miles  from  my  house  to 
have  the  helpe  of  a scrivener  to  reade  such  warrants  as  are  sent  to  mee,  and  am 
a poore  man.”  In  1630  the  Privy  Council  directed  “that  the  petty  constables  in 
aU  parishes  be  chosen  of  the  abler  sort  of  parishioners,  and  the  office  not  to  be 
put  upon  the  poore  sort,  if  it  may  be.”  ® 

Chief  Pledges.  “The  view  of  frankpledge  of  the  lord  king,”  as  held  in 
Scrooby  was  doubtless  but  a faint  counterpart  of  what  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times,  but  two  chief  pledges  were  still  appointed  regularly.  Traditionally  a chief 
pledge  spoke  for  the  men  in  his  tithing,  and,  in  former  times  a special  effort  was 
made  to  see  that  everyone  was  in  a tithing.  Lambard,  who  wrote  in  1614,  de- 
scribed a tithing  as  follows:  “Everie  one  of  those  ten  men  of  the  companies 
should  be  suretie  and  pledge  for  forth-coming  of  his  fellowes;  so  that  if  any 
harme  were  done  by  any  of  those  ten  against  the  peace  then  the  rest  of  the  ten 
should  be  amerced,  if  he  of  their  company  that  did  the  harme  should  flie  and 
were  not  forth-coming  to  answer  to  that  wherewith  he  should  be  charged.”  ^ 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  rolls  of  Scrooby  that  this  plan  of  “joint  personal 
bail”  was  in  active  use.  Indeed,  the  only  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  chief 
pledges  is  at  the  view  of  1628  when  the  two  of  them  were  fined  one  shilling 
each  because  “they  did  not  bring  the  names  of  the  residents  within  the  liberty 
as  pertains  to  their  office.”  This  may  well  have  been  the  principal  function  of 
their  office.  Elsewhere  in  England,  in  this  period,  they  acted  as  subordinates  and 
assistants  of  the  constable.’- 

Ale-Tasters.  At  each  view  at  Scrooby  two  ale-tasters  “come  to  present  what 
pertains  to  their  office.”  And  the  jury  presents,  prompted  by  the  ale-tasters,  no 
doubt,  that  certain  residents  of  the  liberty  have  broken  the  assize  of  bread  and 
beer  by  using  unlawful  weights  and  measures.  Local  regulation  of  the  weight  or 
measure,  price  and  quality  of  bread  and  beer  is  a familiar  feature  of  manorial 
court  rolls  of  the  middle  ages  and  breaches  of  the  regulation  are  very  familiar.^ 
In  this  matter  as  in  so  many  others  the  Tudor  monarchs  lent  their  authority  and 
that  of  parliament  to  the  task  of  rendering  local  bylaws  more  uniform  and  more 
enforceable.  The  rolls  of  Scrooby  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  provisions 

Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Various  CollectionSy  i.  89. 

® Cited  by  Webb,  of.  cit.,  1 17,  n.  3. 

^ William  Lambard,  The  Duties  of  Constables ^ BorsholderSy  TithingmeUy  and  such 
other  to^wne  and  lay  Ministers  of  the  Peace.  Cited  by  Cheyney,  of.  cit.y  11.  398. 

Webb,  of.  cit. 

2 Some  manor  courts  continued  to  fix  prices  well  into  Tudor  times.  E.g.,  Nettleton, 
Lincolnshire,  1563.  Br.  Mus.  Add.  Ch.  15022. 
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of  the  assize  to  which  reference  is  so  frequently  made.  In  Wiltshire,  in  1600, 
licensed  brewers  were  directed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  “brewe  and  sell 
none  other  but  good  and  wholesome  Ale  and  beare  well  sodden  and  well  brewed 
of  wholesome  grayne  as  it  ought  to  be  and  [they]  shall  serve  and  utter  noe 
beare  or  Ale  . . . but  at  such  rate  and  price  as  some  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  this  County  is  allowed  to  sett  by  authority  of  the  statute  of  xxiii  Henry 
VIII.  . . Among  the  liberties  of  the  archbishops  of  York  in  their  Notting- 
hamshire lands  was  that  of  appointing  their  own  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

By  lawmen.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  roUs  of  Scrooby  of  bylawmen. 
Apparently  there  were  two  for  Scrooby  itself  and  two  for  the  hamlet  of  Ran- 
skill.  How  the  bylawmen  were  chosen  does  not  appear,  but  elsewhere  in 
England  at  this  time  there  is  record  of  their  appointment  by  the  jury^  and  of 
their  election  by  the  manor  court.®  Bylawmen  strove  to  enforce  village  regula- 
tions and  reported  infractions  thereof  to  the  jury  of  neighbors.  The  plowing, 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  open  fields  called  for  considerable  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  whose  acres  lay  scattered  in  the  fields.  Rights  in  pas- 
ture and  meadow  could  not  be  adj  usted  automatically.  Roads  and  paths  must  be 
maintained,  fire  hazards  eliminated,  cattle  kept  in  restraint.  Collective  regula- 
tion of  these  matters  in  the  form  of  bylaws  enacted  by  village  communities  can 
be  seen  in  court  rolls  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  doubtless  it  is  as  old  as  open- 
field  farming  itself.®  Not  infrequently  a village  community,  whether  as  town, 
manor  or  parish,  would  collect  and  set  forth  its  current  bylaws  in  more  or  less 
complete  form.  For  the  most  part,  however,  local  records  make  note  only  of  the 
breach  of  certain  bylaws  and  we  are  obliged,  as  in  the  roll  of  the  manor  court  of 
Scrooby,  to  read  between  the  lines.  It  is  significant  that  in  some  communities 
the  bylawmen  were  called  “fieldsmen.” 

Fences  and  Hedges.  Tenants  of  Scrooby  and  RanskiU  must  keep  their  fences, 
hedges  and  dikes  unbroken  or  pay  a fine  for  every  gap.  Sometimes  a date  is  set, 
before  which  all  fences,  hedges  and  dikes  must  be  put  in  good  repair,  under 
penalty.  In  other  local  records  of  this  period  this  obligation  to  keep  a tight  fence 
is  set  forth  explicitly.  “Every  man  shall  keepe  a sufficient  fence  between  his  own 
ground  and  his  neighbours  and  between  his  owne  ground  and  the  common  upon 

® Quarter  Sessions  Records  (in  MS.),  ii.  30-32.  The  Statute  directs  that  ale  and  beer 
shall  be  sold  at  “such  prices  and  rates  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  and  sufficient 
by  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  every  shire  where  such  beer-brewer 
and  ale-brewer  shall  dwell,”  except  in  City  borough  or  town  corporate.  Statutes  at 
Large,  I.  733-734* 

^ Derbyshire  Arch,  and  Natural  Hist.  Soc.,  xx.  112. 

® At  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  P.  R.  O.  Ecc.  Com.  211/465  and  at  Whitchurch, 
Hampshire,  Br.  Mus.  Add.  Ch.  44583. 

® W.  O.  Ault,  “Some  Early  Village  By-Laws,”  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XLV.  208—231. 

^ Webb,  of.  cit.,  77—78. 
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paine  of  3/.  for  every  weekes  default.’’  ® “It  is  ordered  by  the  assent  of  all 
the  tenants  that  each  tenant  shall  well  and  completely  repair  and  keep  up  all 
hedges  and  dikes  between  tenement  and  tenement  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
under  pain  of  6^.  to  the  lord  and  to  the  church.”®  At  Scrooby  the  whole 
fine  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Roads  and  Ways,  The  problem  of  maintaining  roads,  ways  and  paths  in 
usable  condition  and  free  from  nuisances  and  obstructions  was  an  especially  im- 
portant one  in  farming  communities  like  Scrooby  where  the  lands  of  the  tenants 
lay  dispersed  in  the  great  fields.  For  centuries  the  village  communities  strug- 
gled with  the  problem  as  is  abundantly  testified  by  medieval  court  rolls.  In  sum- 
moning the  tenants  of  Scrooby  to  repair  the  roads  the  bylawmen  were  calling 
upon  them  to  fulfill  an  obligation  that  goes  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
Highway  Act  of  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary  applied  to  roads  leading  to  market 
towns  and  not  to  merely  local  roads  and  ways.^ 

Fuel  for  Winter.  In  the  portion  of  the  roll  of  Scrooby  here  printed  are  two 
entries  which  reveal  the  concern  of  the  court,  and  its  lord,  that  every  resident 
should  lay  in  a supply  of  fuel  sufficient  for  the  winter.  Rather  a heavy  fine  is 
exacted  for  failure  to  do  so.  Many  local  communities  of  the  period  had  the  same 
problem.  At  Edingley,  for  example,  a manor  belonging  to  the  church  of  South- 
well,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  record  reads,  “ordinatum  est  that  every  cottager 
within  the  viewe  of  this  leete  shall  provide  for  his  hous  between  this  April  21 
and  Michelmas  next  one  waine  or  cart  loade  of  coales  or  two  loades  of  wood 
against  winter  nexte  upon  paine  to  pay  to  the  lorde  of  the  leete,  for  every  loade 
wantinge,  vis.  viii<^.”  This  bylaw  was  re-enacted  at  almost  every  court  from 
1588  to  1606,  in  which  year  two  “overseers”  were  chosen  to  see  to  it  that  the 
cottagers  had  all  done  their  duty.®  Parliament’s  concern  for  the  problem  of  suf- 
ficient fuel  is  shown  in  statutes  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  in 
which  standards  of  weight  and  measure  were  established.® 

Fire  Hazards.  At  the  view  of  April,  1623,  a Scrooby  resident  was  fined  for 
placing  “his  sheaves  of  grain  in  his  kitchen  very  near  the  fire,”  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  court.  Fines  were  exacted,  also,  for  failure  to  keep  chimneys 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  Scrooby  village  was  by  no  means  alone  in  its  fear  of 
fire.  Bylaws  dealing  with  this  menace  are  numerous  and  precise.  It  had  been 
found  to  be  especially  hazardous  to  dry  hemp  or  flax  inside  the  house,  and  es- 
pecially to  separate  the  husk  from  the  fibre  near  a fire;  both  are  highly  inflam- 


® Manor  Court  of  Ramsey  in  Huntingdonshire.  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^  viii.  635. 
® Manor  Court  of  Brightwaltham,  Berkshire,  P.  R.  O.  Court  Rolls,  i53/73>  m.  20. 
^ Statutes  at  Large,  ii.  120. 

^ P.  R.  O.,  Court  Rolls  of  the  Ecc.  Com.,  62/2,  m.  12,  30,  and  39^^. 

® 34  and  35  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  7 Edw.  VI,  c.  7 ; 43  Eliz.  c.  14. 
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mable.^  Chimneys  were  not  to  be  built  of  mud  or  clay,  and  cracked  or  defective 
chimneys  might  not  be  used.  Furthermore,  chimneys  must  be  swept  from  time 
to  time,  at  least  four  times  yearly.®  Provision  for  fighting  fires  was  sometimes 
made.  At  Cressingham,  Co.  Norfolk,  “it  was  ordered  by  all  the  chief  pledges  that 
any  inhabitants  of  this  vill  who  has  a plow  shall  maintain  in  his  garden  one  suf- 
ficient ladder  of  16  staves  and  one  sufficient  water  shovel;  and  he  that  has  2 
plows,  2 ladders  and  2 watershovels,  and  every  other  inhabitant  i watershovel, 
under  pain  of  i 2^2^.  for  each  husbandman  for  each  offences  and  6d.  for  each 
cottager.”  ® 

Pasture  Rights.  At  Scrooby,  as  elsewhere  in  England  at  this  period,  offenses 
against  the  bylaws  regulating  the  rights  of  pasture  were  very  numerous.  Some 
residents  of  Scrooby  kept  more  cattle  upon  the  common  than  they  had  a right 
to  do,  surcharging  it.  Others  put  their  cattle  upon  the  common  without  right. 
On  one  occasion  seventeen  tenants  were  fined  for  putting  their  cattle  in  the 
grain  fields  before  the  grain  had  been  carted  away.  Others  were  fined  for  al- 
lowing their  horses  or  sheep  to  trample  down  or  eat  up  the  growing  grain,  to 
the  damage  of  their  neighbors.  Pasture  rights  were  valuable;  the  pastoral  part 
of  the  village  economy  was  scarcely  less  important,  in  many  localities  of  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  than  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  regulation  of 
pasture  rights  had  been  a chief  responsibility  of  the  village  communities  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times.’^  Waste  land  was  much  scarcer  in  the  seventeenth  century 
than  in  the  tenth  and  cattle  were  more  valuable.  “Capitalist”  farmers,  sometimes 
nonresident,  sought  to  crowd  the  poorer  class  of  cottager  off  the  common,  and 
bylaws  establishing  their  rights  and  fixing  a “stint”  are  very  common  in  the 
local  records  of  the  time.  In  New  England,  also,  pasture  was  more  plentiful  in 
early  times  than  later  on.® 

The  Problem  oj  Pigs.  The  pigs  of  Scrooby  must  be  confined  in  styes  by  night. 
The  court  roll  of  a Lincolnshire  manor  puts  it  this  way — “every  man  shall  have 
their  swine-cotes  sufficiently  made,  and  their  swine  ...  to  be  styed  uppe  before 
sonne  sett,  and  so  to  kepe  them  styed  till  sonne  rise,  in  payne  of  xii^/.”  ® Fur- 
thermore, Scrooby  pigs  must  not  be  allowed  to  roam  unrung  by  day  lest  they 
damage  the  neighbors.  The  ringing  of  pigs  goes  back  several  centuries  in  the 

^ Edingley,  Nottinghamshire,  P.  R.  O.  Ct.  Rolls,  Ecc.  Com.,  62/2,  m.  39^^.;  Scotter, 
Lincolnshire,  Archaeologiuj  XLVI.  384. 

® Archaeologiuj  loc.  cit.-,  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^  viii.  355—356. 

® Rolls  of  Cressingham^  85. 

^ Cf.  P.  Vinogradoff,  Growth  of  the  Manor ^ 169—170. 

® At  Salem  a stint  was  established  in  1680.  A.  B.  Maclear,  of.  cit.^  92.  For  a good 
example  of  an  English  stint  see  the  roll  of  the  manor  court  of  Winterbourn  Stoke 
(1574).  Wilts.  Agric.  and  Natural  Hist.  Soc.,  xxxiv.  21 1.  A complete  set  of  bylaws 
for  the  regulation  of  pasture  rights  may  be  found  in  the  court  roll  of  Tackley 
(1631).  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc.,  Refort  for  zprr,  66-67. 

® Scotter,  1578.  Archaeologiay  XLVi.  384. 
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history  of  English  village  communities,  “by  which  ringing  they  will  not  be  able 
to  uproot  the  soil,”  as  a local  record  of  the  fourteenth  century  puts  itd  In  medi- 
eval Manchester,  “pigs,  as  the  most  perverse  animals,  required  the  firmest  and 
most  vigorous  handling 5 . . . hundreds  of  folio  pages  of  jury  orders  relate  to 
swine  alone  and  their  numerous  misdeeds  and  nuisances.”  ^ The  pigs  of  Plym- 
outh, in  the  New  World,  were  as  troublesome  as  those  of  Scrooby  in  the  Old, 
and  they  and  their  owners  were  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  way.^ 

Surrender  and  Admission.  The  rolls  of  Scrooby  reveal  that  there  was  a “brisk 
traffic  in  land”  at  this  time.  The  tenants  were  copyholders,  of  course,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  tenure  were  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  common  law  courts  had  “pruned  the  luxuriance  of  manorial 
customs,”^  and  imposed  upon  them  a standard  of  reasonableness.  Among  the 
“customs  generally  applicable  to  all  copyhold  estates”  were  the  following:  ten- 
ants could  not  convey  land  by  deed,  but  only  by  surrender  and  admittance;  the 
incoming  tenant  must  pay  his  lord  a fine  for  his  admission;  the  fine,  though 
arbitrary,  must  be  “reasonable,”  that  is,  not  more  than  two  years’  improved 
value  of  the  property;  the  tenant  owes  fealty  to  his  lord;  his  only  evidence  of 
title  is  a copy  of  the  court  roll.® 


^ Ealing,  Middlesex  Co.  P.  R.  O.  Court  Rolls,  Ecc.  Com.,  205/ 10,  w.  i. 

^ John  Harland,  Manchester  Court  Leet  Records^  Chatham  Society^  LXIII.  viii. 
® Plymouth  Colony  Records^  xi.  15,  27. 

^ W.  S.  Holdsworth,  A History  of  English  Law,  vii.  300. 

® Holdsworth,  of.  cit.,  298. 


Annual  Meeting 

November,  1953 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, on  Friday,  21  November  1953,  at  a quarter  before 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Wal- 
cott, in  the  chair. 

With  the  consent  of  those  present,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  was  omitted. 

Mr.  William  Hutchinson  Pynchon  Oliver,  of  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ray  Nash,  of  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill. 

Report  of  the  Council 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Society 
met  four  times  during  the  year.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  2 1 No- 
vember 1952  the  magnificence  of  the  lobsters  provided  for  those  gen- 
tlemen who  observed  the  Friday  fast  caused  envious  glances  and  search- 
ings of  soul  among  many  of  the  members  who  attacked  the  traditional 
saddles  of  lamb.  The  speaker  was  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  sometime 
President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University.  The  two  winter  meetings  were  held  at  the  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes.  On  18  December,  our  former  Corresponding  Secretary,  the 
Reverend  Charles  E.  Park  returned  after  a long  absence  to  read  a paper 
entitled  “Puritans  and  Quakers,”  while  on  26  February  both  Vice  Presi- 
dents offered  contributions,  Mr.  Gummere  speaking  on  “Byrd  and 
Sewall,  Two  Colonial  Classicists”  and  Mr.  Morison  reading  an  account 
by  the  Abbe  Casgrain  of  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1871,  during  which  he  was 
the  guest  of  Francis  Parkman.  On  23  April  the  Society  returned  to  its 
former  custom  of  crossing  the  river  to  Cambridge,  meeting  at  the  Signet 
Society  as  guests  of  President  Walcott.  On  this  occasion.  Professor  Warren 
O.  Ault  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Court  Roll  of  the  Manor  of  Scrooby.” 
The  Society  elected  the  following  members: 
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Resident: 

Thomas  Boylston  Adams 
Robert  Hammond  Haynes 

C orresf  ending : 

Raleigh  Ashlin  Skelton 
Frederick  George  Emmison 

N on-Resident: 

Everett  Harold  Hugo 

Seven  members  have  died  during  the  year: 

Alice  Bache  Gould,  an  Honorary  Member  since  1947,  died  on  25 
July  1953,  the  feast  of  Santiago  el  Mayor,  Patron  of  Spain,  while  cross- 
ing the  drawbridge  across  the  moat  of  the  castle  of  Simancas  in  the 
twilight.  The  daughter  of  our  first  President,  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould, 
she  spent  four  decades  in  Spanish  archives  establishing  the  identities  of 
Columbus’s  crew.  A phenomenal  scholar,  with  zest  for  attacking  and 
skill  in  achieving  the  seemingly  impossible.  Miss  Gould  was  more  widely 
known  in  Spain  than  in  her  native  Massachusetts.  It  was  appropriate  that 
she  should  have  worn  the  cross  of  Isabel  la  Catolica;  it  was  equally  fitting 
that  she  should  have  been  the  only  woman  ever  elected  to  this  Society. 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  an  Honorary  Member  since  1951, 
died  on  13  June  1953.  The  incomparable  biographer  of  the  greatest  Vir- 
ginians and  the  worthy  successor  of  their  traditions.  Dr.  Freeman  never- 
theless delighted  in  claiming  Cape  Cod  colonial  origins. 

Reverend  Warner  Foote  Gookin,  a Non-Resident  Member  since 
1952,  died  on  2 March  1953.  A priest  of  the  Episcopal  church,  living  in 
retirement  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  he  continued,  in  spite  of  failing  health, 
to  pursue  studies  of  Gosnold  and  the  early  explorers  of  our  coast. 

William  Greene  Roelker,  elected  a Resident  Member  in  1938, 
transferred  to  Corresponding  Membership  in  1941,  and  to  Non-Resident 
Membership  in  1950,  died  on  29  May  1953.  After  twenty-five  years  in 
business,  he  turned  to  the  graduate  study  of  American  history.  His  sud- 
den death  by  accident  cut  short  a useful  second  career  as  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Frederic  Adrian  Delano,  a Corresponding  Member  since  1918, 
died  on  28  March  1953  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  President  of  three  rail- 
roads, a colonel  in  the  old  war,  and  public  servant  under  four  presidents 
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of  the  United  States,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Commission  during  the  presidency  of  his  nephew,  F.  D.  R. 

John  Marshall  Phillips,  a Corresponding  Member  since  1950, 
died  on  7 May  1953.  The  foremost  authority  upon  American  silver,  Mr. 
Phillips  ably  directed  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery.  His  early  death 
saddens  many  scholars,  who  have  lost  not  only  a valued  colleague  but  a 
dear  friend. 

Reginald  Fitz,  a Resident  Member  since  1934,  died  27  May  1953. 
A distinguished  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  both  Boston  and 
Harvard  Universities,  medical  historian,  university  marshal  at  Harvard 
for  two  decades.  Dr.  Fitz  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Few  men  have  been  so  universally  valued  in  this 
Society,  as  in  their  profession  and  in  the  whole  community. 

The  Society  has  continued  to  act  as  co-publisher  of  the  New  England 
Quarterly^  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year.  In  commemoration  of  the  So- 
ciety’s sixtieth  anniversary  a Handbook,  containing  an  historical  sketch  and 
complete  lists  of  members,  has  been  printed  and  distributed.  The  task  of 
establishing  the  membership  lists  was  begun  by  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Lewis  Weis,  and  completed  by  the  Editor. 

Two  volumes  of  collections  dealing  with  early  Maine  land  grants  and 
speculation  will  be  distributed  during  the  coming  winter.  This  project 
sprang  from  the  bequest  to  the  Society  by  George  Nixon  Black,  a Resident 
Member  from  1894  until  his  death  in  1928,  of  a group  of  papers  of  his 
great-grandfather.  General  David  Cobb,  who  was  the  Maine  agent  for 
William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia  in  the  extensive  maneuvers  that  opened 
that  eastern  district  of  Massachusetts  to  settlement.  In  the  late  thirties, 
our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr.  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  was  commissioned  to  edit  the  Cobb  papers  for  publication  by  the 
Society.  Attacking  the  problem  with  praiseworthy  thoroughness,  Mr. 
Allis  gained  access  to  related  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  Bingham  Trust  in 
Philadelphia,  which  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  his  v/ork.  Service  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  during  the  war  caused  him  to  set  the 
project  aside  for  several  years,  but  since  returning  to  Andover  he  has  con- 
tinued to  such  purpose  that  in  June  1952  a very  substantial  manuscript  was 
sent  to  press.  In  September  last,  when  some  400  galleys  were  corrected, 
and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bound  volumes  would  be 
in  our  members’  hands  by  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Allis  and 
Professor  Moody  discovered  in  the  Library  of  Congress  newly  acquired 
microfilms  of  pertinent  papers  from  the  files  of  Baring  Brothers,  who 
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were  deeply  involved  in  the  Maine  lands.  As  permission  to  publish  this 
material,  which  admirably  supplements  the  galleys  already  in  type,  was 
graciously  given  by  Lord  Ashburton,  it  seemed  wise  to  delay  an  already 
extended  project  by  a few  more  months. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  14  November  1953. 


Statement  OF  Assets  AND  Funds,  14  November  1953 


ASSETS 

Cash: 

Principal 

Income 

Investments  at  Book  Value: 

Bonds  (Market  Value  $136,827.81) 

Stocks  (Market  Value  $222,855.63) 

Savings  Bank  Deposit 
Total  Assets; 

FUNDS 

Funds 

Unexpended  Income 
Total  Funds 


$15,945.47 

21,284.70  $37,230.17 

$141,918.29 

98,097.51 

3^247.21  $243,263.01 

$280,493.18 


$250,981.27 

$280,493.18 


Income  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 


Balance,  14  November  1952 

RECEIPTS: 

Dividends 

Interest 

Annual  Assessments 
Sales  of  Publications 
Total  Receipts  of  Income 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

New  England  Quarterly 
Handbook  of  the  Colonial  Society 


$19,063.45 


$8,956.40 
3>6i4.3I 
91 5.00 

2I9»5Q  $i3>7Q5-2i 

$32,768.66 

$3,200.00 

1,455.46 
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Other  publications 

200.17 

Editor’s  Salary 

1,500.00 

Secretarial  Expense 

900.00 

Annual  Dinner 

848.77 

Storage 

300.72 

Auditing  Services 

250.00 

Notices  and  Expenses  of  Meetings 

230.95 

Fire  Insurance 

86.40 

Postage,  Office  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 

76.00 

Contingent  Fund 

49.10 

National  Trust — ^Active  Membership 

Interest  on  Sarah  Louise  Edes  Fund  added  to 

25.00 

Principal 

Interest  on  Albert  Matthews  Fund  added  to 

0 

q 

Principal 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income 

Balance  of  Income,  14  November  1953 

304.37 
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$11,483-96 

$21,284.70 


Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell  reported  that  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee had  employed  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  Pub- 
lic Accountants  and  Auditors,  to  make  an  audit  of  the  accounts 
and  to  examine  the  securities,  and  presented  the  report  of  that 
firm  to  the  meeting. 

The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  following  list  was  presented;  and  a ballot 
having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected: 

President  Robert  Walcott 

Vice-Presidents  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Richard  Mott  Gummere 

Recording  Secretary  Robert  Earle  Moody 
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Corresponding  Secretary  David  Britton  Little 

Treasurer  James  Melville  Hunnewell 

Member  oj  the  Council  for  Three  Years  Palfrey  Perkins 

Member  oj  the  Council  for  One  Year  Stephen  Thomas  Riley 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The 
guests  of  the  Society  were  Sir  Herbert  Read,  Colonel  George  L. 
Smith,  Messrs.  Isaiah  Berlin,  Christopher  Hawkes,  Ray  Nash, 
and  Hugh  Whitney.  The  Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote 
said  grace. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  read  the  May- 
flower Compact,  Mr.  David  McCord  read  several  of  his  poems, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Read,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Harvard  University,  addressed  the  Society. 


December  Meeting,  1953 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 
Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 
- Thursday,  17  December  1953,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  Mr.  William  Hutchinson  Pynchon  Oliver,  of  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey,  accepting  election  to  Corresponding  Mem- 
bership in  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Nathan  Marsh  Pusey  and  Keyes  de  Witt  Met- 
calf, of  Cambridge,  and  Henry  Francis  du  Pont,  of  Win- 
terthur, Delaware,  were  elected  Honorary  Members  5 Messrs. 
Laurence  Brown  Fletcher,  of  Boston,  and  Edward  Neal 
Hartley,  of  Cambridge,  were  elected  Resident  Members  3 
Messrs.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  of  Philadelphia,  Charles 
WooLSEY  Cole,  of  Amherst,  John  Douglas  Forbes,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  and  Francis  Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton, 
of  New  York  City,  were  elected  Non-Resident  Members  3 and 
Don  Jose  Maria  de  la  Pena,  of  Sevilla,  Spain,  was  elected  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr.,  spoke  on  the  microfilm 
copies  of  the  Baring  Papers,  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  he  was  using  in  connection  with  the  completion 
of  his  William  Bingham^ s Maine  hands y iygo—i820y  which  was 
issued  by  the  Society  in  1954  as  volumes  36  and  37  of  its  Publica- 
tions. 


Febraary  Meeting,  1954 

STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 


Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 


^ Thursday,  25  February  1954,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President  Hon.  Robert  Walcott  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Messrs.  Nathan  Marsh  Pusey  and  Keyes  deWitt 
Metcalf,  of  Cambridge,  and  Henry  Francis  du  Pont,  of 
Winterthur,  Delaware,  accepting  election  to  Honorary  Mem- 
bership j from  Messrs.  Laurence  Brown  Fletcher,  of  Boston, 
and  Edward  Neal  Hartley,  of  Cambridge,  accepting  election 
to  Resident  Membership  j from  Messrs.  Hamilton  Vaughan 
Bail,  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  Woolsey  Cole,  of  Amherst, 
John  Douglas  Forbes,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  Francis 
Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton,  of  New  York  City,  accepting  elec- 
tion to  Non-Resident  Membership  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Charles  Rutan  Strickland,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  John 
Peabody  Monks,  of  Lincoln,  were  elected  Resident  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Howard  Mum  ford  Jones  read  a paper  entitled:  “Re- 
publican Humanism.” 

The  Editor  communicated  by  title  the  following  paper  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Phineas  Stearns,  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  a Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Society : 


John  Winthrop  (1681-1747)  and  His  Gifts 
to  The  Royal  Society 


JOHN  Winthrop  (1681-1747)  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  pos- 
sessed little  of  the  ability  and  few  of  the  higher  virtues  commonly  as- 
sociated with  his  forebears  of  the  same  name,  especially  with  his 
grandfather,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  his  great-grandfather,  the 
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Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  To  his  great  unhappiness, 
hov^ever,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  born  to  the  purple  and  should  be  ac- 
corded the  honor  and  respect  which  the  greater  merits  of  his  ancestors 
had  commanded.  When  the  Massachusetts  public  failed  to  respond  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  treated  his  contemporaries  with  pained  contempt,  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  his  ancestral  estate  at  New  London,  where  he  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a country  gentleman,  tried  vainly  to  make  a fortune 
from  the  Sturbridge  (Massachusetts)  graphite  mines  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  grandfather,  and  turned  his  mediocre  abilities  to  natural 
histoi*)^,  alchemy,  and  “physic”  in  feeble  emulation  of  his  illustrious  ances- 
tor, the  first  governor  of  Connecticut.’’ 

His  stubborn  ancestral  pride,  combined  with  a greed  intensified  by  fi- 
nancial failures,  led  him  to  contest  the  Connecticut  courts’  decisions  in 
settling  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  who  died  intestate. 
In  1726  he  appealed  to  England  where  subsequently  (1728)  the  Privy 
Council  disallowed  both  the  Connecticut  courts’  findings  and  the  colo- 
ny’s laws  of  inheritance.  The  dispute,  however,  hardly  improved  Win- 
throp’s  reputation  in  New  England  and,  as  he  had  gone  to  England  to 
make  his  appeal,  he  ultimately  took  up  residence  in  London,  leaving  his 
family  in  Connecticut.^  In  London  he  sought  eagerly  after  that  recogni- 
tion which  he  had  failed  to  win  in  New  England.  He  fawned  upon  the 
English  virtuosi,  cultivated  such  estimable  men  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
called  upon  his  grandfather’s  reputation  as  a scientist  to  attest  his  own 
claims  thereto.  By  such  means  he  won  an  invitation  to  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  so  began  an  association  which  is  the 
burden  of  this  discourse. 

The  urge  to  collect  things — whether  ancient  manuscripts,  archaeologi- 
cal remains,  or  specimens  of  natural  history — was  strong  in  London  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  greatest  of  the  English  col- 
lectors was  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.  (1660—1753),  fashionable  physician, 
generous  patron  of  scientific  learning,  president  both  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
British  Museum.  Anyone  who  turned  up  in  London  with  a box  or  two  of 
“curiosities”  could  be  assured  of  a flattering  reception  by  the  virtuosi  of 
the  day.  John  Winthrop’s  passport  to  this  element  of  London  Society  was 
a collection  of  almost  thirty  items  presented  to  “The  Honourable  Sr  Hans 

^ See  the  account  of  Winthrop  by  Professor  S.  E.  Morison  in  Clifford  K.  Shipton, 
Sibley^ s Harvard  Graduates^  iv,  1690-1700  (Cambridge,  1933),  535“549* 

^ His  son,  John  Still  Winthrop,  joined  him  in  London  after  graduating  from  Yale  in 
1737- 
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Sloane,  Baronet.”  The  following  itemized  list  of  the  gift  is  preserved 
among  the  Sloane  papers:^ 

Indian  Corn  for  Samp. 

Indian  Meal  for  hasty  Puding 

Indian  Flower  for  any  sort  of  Puding 

Cranberries  for  Tarts  or  Sauce 

6 Tantiusques  Pencils 

Indian  Grass 

Rattle  Snake  Oyle 

Wild  Honey 

oyle  of  the  Adder  Snake 

oyle  of  the  Black  Snake 

oyle  of  the  large  water  Snake,  the  Indians  use  it  for  pains  and  weak 
Joynts. 

Cranberry  seed  and  leaf 

Wood  dyed  Red  with  the  Juice  of  Cranberries 

New  England  Tobacco  seed 

Wild  fruit  seed 

Indian  Hemp  seed 

Large  teeth  of  a Rattle-Snake 

...  in  a Oar  among  the  black  Lead  at  Tantiusques"* 

Seekkankee  berries 
Wild  bees  wax 
New-England  Fir  Tree  gum 

. . . -sper  Oar  among  the  black  Lead  at  Tantiusques^ 

Sweet  Corn  dry’d  in  the  Milk,  that  is  when  the  Ears  are  very  young, 
a dainty  dish  with  the  Indians 
Dry’d  Hurtle  Berries 

Various  sorts  of  Oar  found  among  the  Black  Lead  at  Tantiusques,  and 
a piece  of  Black  Lead  oar. 

As  acknowledgment  of  and  return  for  these  gifts.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
called  upon  Mr.  Winthrop  at  the  latter’s  lodgings  and  presented  him 

^Sloane  Mss.  ^o62y  fob  30  (British  Museum,  London).  The  list  is  inscribed  at  the 
bottom,  “The  Honourable  Sr  Hans  Sloane  Baronet  from  Mr.  Winthrop.”  As  this 
document  is  not  dated,  the  chronological  reconstruction  above  is  by  the  author. 

^ The  first  word  of  this  line  is  illegible.  “Tantiusques”  as  used  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
fifth  item  of  this  list  (above)  and  elsewhere  in  this  account,  refers  to  the  site  of  the 
lead  mine  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in 
1 644.  It  was  also  the  early  name  of  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  within  the  present 
bounds  of  which  the  Winthrop  family  mine  was  located — in  the  southern  part,  about 
a mile  from  the  Connecticut  boundary.  See  George  H.  Haynes,  “The  Tale  of  Tan- 
tiusquesb  An  Early  Mining  Venture  In  Massachusetts.”  Proceedings  0}  the  American 
A ntiquarian  Society y n.s.  xvi.  471—497  (Oct.,  1901). 

® Part  of  first  word  is  illegible. 
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with  a book,  probably  with  Sir  Hans’  own  Natural  History  oj  Jamaica^  the 
second  volume  of  which  had  been  published  only  a short  time  before.®  For 
this  gracious  visit  and  gift,  John  Winthrop  wrote  an  acknowledgment 
which  appears  fulsome  even  when  placed  against  the  exaggerated  literary 
fashion  of  the  day : 

Honourable  Sr: 

I am  infinitely  obliged  for  yor  kind  visit  this  morning,  and  Beg  leave  to  Re- 
turne  humble  thanks  for  [the]  great  Favor  of  yor  Excellent,  Noble,  & Inval- 
luable  [prjesent.  I have  Nothing  in  my  power  to  make  a suitable  [re-]turne; 
but  most  humbly  pray  I may  be  inrolled  among  the  Honourers  of  yor  Name, 
Learning,  & Vertue.  And  [sin-]ce  you  have  done  me  this  Honour,  and  if  it  may 
be  [pi-] easing  to  you;  that  you  wd  Write  yor  Name  with  yor  owne  hand  in  the 
Books!  that  they  may  be  forever  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  my  Family  that 
my  posterity  may  continue  hereafter  to  admire  & Revere  the  greatest  observer, 
promoter,  & preserver  of  Naturall  Philosophy.  I humbly  beg  pardon  for  this 
Trouble,  & make  ten  thousand  [wish-]es  for  your  Health;  that  you  may  goe 
on  to  Compleat  wt  [is  R-]emaining  to  Enrich  the  better  part  of  the  Creation 
[and  the]  Learned  World. 

I have  the  Honor  to  be,  Hon^^^®  Sr,  wth  the  greatest  Truth  and  Highest  Re- 
gards, Sr  Yor  Honors  most  obedient,  most  obliged  & 

faithfuU  humble  Serv^ 

J.  Winthrop.”^ 

If  the  course  of  events  which  immediately  followed  took  the  order 
which  is  observable  in  many  other  similar  instances,  it  was  soon  after  the 
above  exchange  of  gifts  and  pleasantries  that  John  Winthrop  was  admit- 
ted as  a visitor  to  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  Whatever  preparation 
may  have  preceded  the  event,  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  Winthrop  at- 
tended the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  26  January  1726/27.® 
Moreover,  he  went  prepared  to  please,  for  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  re- 
late that  he  presented  the  Society  with  a collection  of  “natural  curiosities 

® Full  title:  A Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Madera j BarbadoeSy  Nieves y St.  Christopher’s 
and  Jamaicay  vnth  the  Natural  History  of  the  Last  (2  vols.,  London,  1707,  1725). 

Sloane  Mss.  4062 y fol.  29.  The  letter  bears  neither  place  nor  date,  save  “.  . . sday 
Night.”  The  portions  printed  in  square  brackets  are  reconstructions,  as  the  manu- 
script is  much  defaced. 

^Journal  Booky  xiv.  40-41.  This  and  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  Society’s  Library  in  Burlington  House,  London,  are  quoted  with  the 
permission  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Journal-Book  did 
not  record,  as  it  usually  did,  the  name  of  Winthrop’s  host.  If,  as  I suspect,  it  was 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  latter  had  already  been  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  several  years 
before  he  retired  in  1712,  was  almost  perennially  a member  of  the  Council  from 
about  1700,  and  was  soon  to  succeed  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  President  of  the  Society. 
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he  had  made  in  New  England  and  New  York.”®  The  collection  was  not 
as  large  as  that  given  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  neither  as  interesting  nor  as 
valuable,  scientifically  speaking,  as  the  Royal  Society  was  accustomed  to 
receive.  It  consisted  of  eight  items,  as  follows: 

1.  A piece  of  a Rock  of  Loadstone  which  is  In  Fishers  Island  in  New  York. 
This  Rock  Stands  two  or  three  foot  above  ground  and  Is  four  or  five  Yards  in 
Circumference. 

2.  An  ossified  Substance  found  In  the  heart  of  a Deer  that  was  killed  In  the 
same  Island.  . . . 

3.  Some  pieces  of  a Shining  Coal  from  a pit  near  the  Sea  Side  in  Long  Is- 
land. . . . 

4.  A piece  of  very  good  black  lead  found  near  the  river  Quinebague  about 
50  Miles  above  New  London  in  New  England. 

5.  A Stick  of  WaUnut  Tree  (said  to  be  petrified). 

6.  A Sprig  of  a wild  Shrub  with  its  leaves  called  Gulanhy  wch  serves  to  make 
a good  black  dye  without  Copperas. 

7.  Another  Sprig  of  a wild  Shrub  like  Casine  the  leaves  of  which  being  in- 
fused makes  a sort  of  pleasant  Tea  which  is  diuratick. 

8.  A Specimen  of  a very  good  Sort  of  Indian  Extract  from  the  Juice  of  an- 
other Plant  which  Grows  wild  as  the  two  former  do  in  many  places  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut  In  New  England.’- 

Almost  seven  years  passed  before  John  Winthrop  revisited  the  Royal 
Society.  On  22  November  1733  he  attended  the  meeting  as  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Stuart.®  About  seven  weeks  afterwards  Winthrop  was 
presented  as  a candidate  for  fellowship  in  the  Society.  The  certificate  post- 
ed in  his  behalf,  although  presented  by  the  Secretary  (Cromwell  Morti- 
mer) and  signed  by  the  president  (Sir  Hans  Sloane),  was  extraordinary 
in  its  emphasis  upon  factors  besides  the  candidate’s  scientific  abilities  and 
potentialities.®  It  read  as  follows: 

John  Winthrop  of  New  England  Esqr.  Grandson  of  the  Learned  John  Win- 
throp Esqr  who  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of  this  Society,  & who  in  con- 

® Journal-Booky  xiv.  40. 

^ Ibid.,  XIV.  40-41. 

^ Ibid.,  XV.  355.  The  minutes  merely  state  “Dr.  Stuart.”  It  might  have  been  either 
Dr.  Charles  or  Dr.  Alexander  Stuart,  as  both  were  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the 
time.  I assume  that  it  was  Dr.  Alexander  because  a few  weeks  later  he  signed  the 
certificate  recommending  Winthrop  for  membership. 

^ For  a survey  of  the  rules  governing  membership  in  the  Royal  Society,  see  my 
“Colonial  Fellows  of  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  1661—1788,”  Notes  and  Rec- 
ords oj  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  viii.  No.  2,  178—189  ff. 
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junction  with  others  did  greatly  contribute  to  the  Obtaining  Our  Charter,^  to 
whom  the  Society  in  its  early  days  was  not  only  Indebted  for  various  Ingenious 
Communications,  but  their  Museum  Still  contains  many  testimonies  of  his  Gen- 
erosity, especially  of  things  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  New  England 
where  he  afterwards  went  to  live;®  This  Gentlemen  hath  not  been  backward  in 
following  the  Example  of  his  Grand  Father,  having  himself  Sent  over  Several 
Curiosities  to  the  Society,  and  intending  to  present  many  more  as  well  as  to 
become  a constant  Correspondent  when  he  returns  to  America:  Wherefore  as 
he  desires  to  become  a Member  of  this  Society,  as  he  is  a proper  person  well 
skill’d  in  Natural  Knowledge  & particularly  in  Chemistry,  We,  whose  names 
are  under  Written,  do  recommend  him  as  a person  likely  to  be  a very  Usefull 
Member  of  this  Society. 

London,  Jan.y  10,  1733/4- 


Hans  Sloane 
Alex**:  Stuart 
Rob^.  Nesbitt 
Cromwell  Mortimer® 


In  accordance  with  the  Society’s  statutes,  the  above  certificate  was  dis- 
played in  the  Society’s  meeting  room  for  “ten  several  ordinary  meetings” 
and  on  4 April  1734  Winthrop  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Three 
weeks  later  (25  April),  he  presented  himself  at  a meeting,  signed  the 
obligation  required  of  Fellows,  and  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Society.^ 

Shortly  afterwards  Winthrop  prepared  the  “many  more”  curiosities 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  English  friends.  On  the  following  15  June 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane: 

According  to  my  promise  I have  sent  yor  Hono^  Specimens  of  the  Various 
Minerals  in  New  England;  as  also  some  other  curious  productions  of  that  coun- 
try; and  the  West  Indies:  by  wch  yor  Hon^  will  perceive  some  parts  of  North 
America  seem  to  point  out  Valuable  Mines  that  may  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
coming  Ages  as  Europe  can  Boast.  And  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Brittish  Na- 
tion if  the  New  World  shou’d  prove  as  Subterraneously  Rich  as  the  Old;  but 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  these  hidden  Treasures  of  Nature  are  Referred  for 

^ This  seems  most  unlikely,  and  I have  found  no  other  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention. Perhaps  Winthrop  spoke  of  his  grandfather’s  role  in  the  issuing  of  the  Con- 
necticut Charter  of  1662  and  the  Royal  Society  writers  became  confused. 

® The  communications  and  contributions  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, to  the  Royal  Society  are  in  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  Proceedings^  ist  Ser.,  xvi. 
21 1-25 1 ; Thomas  Birch,  The  Works  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  (5  vols., 
London,  1744),  ii.  418—421,  473—4745  and  Thomas  Birch,  The  History  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ...  (4  vols.,  London,  1756-1757),  i.  67  ff. 

® Certificates^  1731— 1750,  fol.  54  (Mss.  in  Royal  Society  Library). 

Journal-Book^  xv.  410,  413. 
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Posterity  to  Enable  them  to  pay  their  Duty  to  their  Mother  Country,  Great 
Brittain,  from  whence  We  had  the  Hono*"  to  Spring.  If  what  is  now  humbly 
presented  may  be  thought  worthy  to  have  a place  in  yo^  Wonderfull  and  Noble 
Repository,  it  will  be  esteemed  a very  high  Favor  done  to.  Sir 

Yo*"  Hono*’®  most  Obedient  and  very  obliged  faithfull  humble  Serv’*. 

J.  Winthrop.® 

This  letter  bears  three  additions  to  the  above.  Two  are  postscripts  by 
Winthrop  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘If  Hon^  thinks  it  proper,  please  to  com- 
municate the  sight  of  them  to  the  Illustrious  and  Learned  Society  of  wch 
you  are  the  President”  and  “you  will  finde  S*"  in  the  Box  a List  of  the 
things  it  contains  with  my  particular  observations  on  some  of  them.”  But 
the  third  is  a memorandum  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the  effect  that  “No 
Minerals  wherein  are  gold  or  silver  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society 
or  anybody  else  by  direction  of  Mr.  Winthrop.”  Unfortunately,  Win- 
throp’s  list  of  the  contents  of  this  box  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

However,  the  gift  to  Sir  Hans  was  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
collection  which  Winthrop  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  on  27  June 
1734.  Consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  items,  this  collection 
contained  specimens  illustrative  of  nearly  every  department  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  New  England,  and  it  was  the  largest  single  gift  received 
since  Daniel  Colwall  had  established  the  Society’s  “Repository  of  Rarities” 
in  the  i66o’s.^  The  following  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  written  into 
the  Minutes  of  the  Society  P 

A Catalogue  of  Curiosities  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  John  Winthrop  of  New  England  Esq. 

Quadrupeds. 

I.  The  Penis  of  a Sea  Tortoise. 


Serpents. 

2.  Eel  Serpentis  Caudisoni.  Four  grains  for  a dose  cure  all  sorts  of  Fevers  & 
® Sloane  Mss.  ig68y  fol.  58. 

^ Philosofhical  TransactionSy  XL  (London,  1741),  “Dedication”  (to  John  Win- 
throp) . 

Journal-Bo  ok  y xv.  459-487.  The  original  copy  of  the  catalogue  appears  to  have 
been  lost.  Cf.  the  Original  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Society y X.  147—148,  and  the  “fair 
Copy”  made  by  the  Secretaries  for  general  reference,  i.e.,  the  reference  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  note.  The  “most  interesting  portions”  of  this  list  was  copied  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at  the  in- 
stance of  Robert  Winthrop  of  Boston  and  published  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  ArtSy  XLVii,  No.  2,  282-290  (New  Haven,  1844).  Actually,  however, 
the  list  published  omits  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  items  and  there  are  errors  in 
the  transcriptions  of  Nos.  41,  46,  109,  143,  225,  and  280. 
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Aigues,  taken  in  a spoonfull  of  Spring  Water.  The  Gall  liquid  is  preserved  for 
use  by  dropping  it  on  the  fine  powder  of  chalk. 

Fish. 

3.  The  fins  of  the  Dogfish,  of  the  size  of  a dog,  with  four  short  legs,  and  the 
tail  like  a fish.  Tis  a sort  of  Seal. 

4.  Stones  out  of  the  head  of  a Cod-fish:  which  powder’d  are  given  for  the 

Stranguary  and  Gravel.  Shells 

5.  Small  Cochlea  from  Fisher’s  and  Long  Island  &c. 

6.  A Sea  Snail. 

7.  A sort  of  Nerites,  which  never  grow  larger.  The  Indians  boil  them,  & 
make  strengthening  broth  of  them. 

8.  A large  sort  of  Nerites. 

9.  A larger  sort  of  Nerites:  one  with  very  small  Balami  growing  upon  it. 

10.  Small  Buccina  from  aU  the  coast. 

1 1 . Small  Buccina  from  Fishers  and  Long  Island  &c. 

12.  Small  Buccina. 

13.  White  Buccina  from  the  beach  on  Long-Island. 

14.  Buccinum  nostro  productiore,  with  a chain  of  their  Ovaries,  which  are 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  yards  long. 

15.  A piece  of  the  Shell  of  the  Poquahauges  (a  rare  Shellfish  and  a dainty 
food  with  the  Indians.  The  flesh  eats  like  Veal.  The  English  make  pyes  there- 
of: and  of  the  Shell  the  Indians  make  ye  following  mony).  This  piece  is  worth 
two  pence. 

16.  Ditto  worth  six  pence. 

1 7.  D.®  worth  a Shilling.  White. 

18.  D.o  “ “ ‘‘  .Purple. 

1 9.  D.®  six  worth  one  penny.  White. 

20.  D.®  four  worth  one  penny.  Blew.  They  are  call’d  Wampampeege. 

21.  Young  Poquahauges.  Pectunculus  fasciatus. 

22.  The  wreaths  of  the  Buccinum,  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  mony  or 
white  Wampampeege. 

23.  The  Buccinum  (22)  entire. 

24.  Small  Shells  found  upon  the  beach. 

25.  Small  Pectunculi  laeves  from  ye  beach  on  Fisher’s  Island. 

26.  Pectunculi  from  the  beach  at  Naraganset. 

27.  Scallop  Shells  of  divers  colours. 

28.  Clams  white.  Their  broth  is  most  excellent  in  all  intermitting  Fevers, 
Consumptions  &c.  These  Clams  feed  only  on  Sand. 
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29.  A very  curious  Sort  of  gold-Colour’d  Pearl  Shells  on  the  Sea  Coast  near 
the  Shore.  Those  with  marks  in  them  are  such  as  have  born  Pearls:  which  pow- 
der’d make  the  best  testaceous  powder  in  the  world. 

30.  Unripe  Pearls,  which  in  time  would  have  become  (31). 

31.  Bright  Pearls,  which  are  produced  in  the  same  Shells  (30). 

32.  Some  of  the  larger  Sea  Pearl  Shells,  which  are  often  found  in  deeper 
waters,  three  times  as  large,  & bear  larger  Pearls. 

N.B.  Almost  all  the  Lakes,  Ponds,  and  Brooks  contain  a large  fresh-water 
clam,  which  also  bears  Pearls.  The  Indians  say  they  have  no  Pearls  in 
them  at  certain  Seasons:  but  at  the  Season  when  they  grow  milky,  ye  Pearls 
are  digested  in  them,  which  causes  their  milkyness. 

33.  Shells  of  the  Razor-fish  (Solares)  which  calcined  the  Indians  mix  with 
Bear’s  grease,  and  therewith  cure  the  Piles.  They  drink  the  water  in  which  they 
are  boil’d,  together  with  the  powder  of  the  Shells. 

Insects. 

34.  Moths.  A fine  large  Butterfly  with  Velvet  wings  farbelow’d,  and  Eyes 
on  them  like  the  rounds  on  Peacock’s  feathers. 

Vegetables. 

35.  Branches  and  Seeds  of  the  red  Cedar. 

36.  Some  red  Cedar  wood  rotten,  from  the  midde  of  a Post,  which  was 
sound  on  the  outside:  which  shews  that  the  common  opinion,  that  Cedar  never 
rots,  is  false. 

3 7.  Acorns  of  the  dwarf-Oak. 

38.  Touchwood}  being  the  bark  of  the  red  Oak.  The  Indians  kindle  fire  with 
it,  by  striking  two  flints  together. 

39.  A sort  of  Touchwood,  soon  kindled,  used  by  the  Indians. 

40.  A sort  of  Sena  from  Elizabetha  Island,  New-England.  It  dies  an  excellent 
black,  and  grows  in  great  plenty  [Prinos  glaber] . 

41.  Leaves  of  a Plant,  which  grows  in  swampy  ground.  It  is  an  Evergreen, 
that  dyes  an  exceeding  fine  shining  black;  and  it  surpasses  Sena. 

42.  An  Evergreen,  with  which  the  Indians  cure  the  Dropsy  and  Strangury, 
boiling  the  Leaves  and  small  branches  in  Spring  water,  when  they  are  sick,  and 
drink  it  in  fevers.  It  grow[s]  plentifully  in  the  country,  and  bears  a spicey  red 
berry,  which  the  Turtle  Doves  & Partridges  eat. 

43.  Roots  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  which  the  Indians  boil,  and  drink  in  Fevers. 

44.  A root  call’d  by  the  Indians  Dram-root;  because  it  warms  their  Stomach 
like  a Dram. 

45.  Bloody  Root  [Sangui  maria] . It  grows  on  the  banks  of  Quinebauge  river. 
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The  juice  is  like  blood.  The  Indians  use  it  in  Consumptions  and  fevers;  to  cure 
the  bite  of  the  Rattle-Snake,  the  blood/  flux  &c. 

46.  Sunkneesowange,  a root,  with  which  the  Indians  cure  Cancers  in  the 
breast. 

47.  Squianauge,  a root,  with  which  ye  Indians  cure  Consumptions. 

48.  A sort  of  Snake-root. 

49.  Mountain  roots  from  Connecticut,  The  Indians  chew  them  to  expell 
wind. 

50.  Myrtle  berries,  of  which  are  made  Candles  and  Soap  [Myrica?  ] . 

51.  One  of  the  Candles,  and  pieces  of  the  Soap  (of  49).  \sic:  means  “(of 

50)”?] 

52.  Various  colour’d  Indian  beans. 

53.  Indian  beans  bearing  very  long  pods. 

54.  Pods,  Seeds  and  Silk  of  the  Silk  grass  [Asclepias].  It  grows  every  where 
in  North  America,  and  in  New  England.  The  poorer  Sort  of  people  make  beds 
of  it.  Fine  hatts  &c  may  be  made  thereof. 

55.  The  Wool  and  seed  of  one  sort  of  Snakeweed,  which  grows  almost  every 
where  in  New  England.  It  bears  a purple  red  flower  like  the  Columbine.  After 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  fall  ofi",  it  shoots  out  into  long  buttons  at  the  top,  which 
in  autumn  open  and  contain  this  wool.  The  Indians  cure  the  bite  of  the  Rattle 
Snake  with  the  root,  and  stop  bleeding  with  the  wool. 

56.  Nutts  from  their  resemblance  called  Negroe-heads,  which  grow  on  trees 
in  Bermudas  and  Barbadoes. 

57.  Cones  of  the  white  Firr. 

58.  Beach  Plum  Stones,  which  never  grow  higher  than  the  knee,  on  the 
barren  Sand  beach.  It  is  a very  pleasant  fruit. 

59.  A sort  of  Agaric,  which  the  Indians  use  as  Touchwood,  and  burn  a small 
place  with  it  behind  their  ear  upon  the  Vein,  and  say  they  never  have  the 
toothach  afterwards  on  that  side. 

60.  Galls  from  the  white  Oak. 

61.  Gum  of  the  Firr-trees  from  New-England. 

62.  A sort  of  Indigo  made  out  of  the  wild  Indigo-weed,  which  grows  all 
over  New-England.  The  juice  of  this  plant  rubb’d  on  horses  &c  keep  the  flies 
from  stinging  them. 

63.  A Natural  Mat,  which  grew  between  the  Clefts  of  the  Rocks. 

Fossils. 

64.  Fragments  of  Shells  dug  up  thirty  feet  deep  in  making  a Well  three  miles 
from  the  Sea;  great  quantities  of  other  Shells  were  found  in  the  same  place.  No 
water  was  found. 
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65.  A piece  of  red  Cedar  petrified  in  a short  time. 

Earths,  Clays  &c. 

66.  A white  Earth  from  Oyster-Bay  in  Long  Island. 

67.  A whitish  earth  from  the  uplands. 

68.  A white  earth  between  chalk  and  Marie. 

69.  A grey  earth  from  Tantiusquese. 

70.  A grey  whitish  Earth  with  red  Streaks,  containing  Cinnibar  or  ^ [Mer- 
cury]. 

71.  A reddish  grey  earth,  a leader  to  Cinnabar? 

72.  A flesh-Coloured  earth  from  the  Gay-head,  where  are  divers  Coloured 
Ohres. 

73.  A light  red  Earth,  wherewith  the  Indians  paint  their  faces,  when  they 
go  to  war:  from  the  Indians  from  the  inland  parts. 

74.  A reddish  earth  from  Quinipiack,  used  internally  for  bruises. 

75.  A red  earth,  (containing  Iron?)  with  which  the  Indians  paint  them- 
selves. They  bring  it  a month’s  travel  up  the  Country. 

76.  A red  earth  brought  by  the  Indians  above  a month’s  travel  from  up  the 
Country,  with  which  they  paint  themselves.  The  same  as  N.°  75. 

77.  Orange  Colour’d  earth  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  uplands. 

78.  An  Orange  Colour’d  Earth  from  the  uplands. 

79.  A blackish  and  white  Crumbly  earth,  from  a river  which  falls  into 
Quinebango  river. 

80.  Earth  that  will  swim,  from  Connecticut  river  near  thirty  mile  Island 
[Inland?  ] . 

81.  A mineral  earth  like  Pyrites. 

82.  A sort  of  Fuller’s  earth  from  Fisher’s  Island.  The  same  is  also  found  on 
Long-Island. 

83.  A Clay  resembling  Fuller’s  earth,  from  Long  Island. 

84.  A fine  tobacco  pipe  clay  from  Long-Island:  and  the  same  is  found  at 
Mount-Prospect  on  Fisher’s  Island. 

85.  A white  striated  Clay  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

86.  A Limon-Colour’d  Clay,  from  the  inland  parts. 

87.  A reddish  Clay  from  near  Hartford. 

88.  A reddish  Bole  from  Long  Island,  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Quinepiack. 

89.  A very  soft  fine  red  Earth  like  Bole  armeniac. 

90.  A red  Ohre,  from  Martha’s  vineyard. 

91.  A reddish  Earth  like  Okre,  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  inland  parts. 
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Soft  Stones. 

92.  A grey  sandy  Stone,  like  Grind-stone,  not  far  from  where  the  natural 
Whet-Stones  are  found. 

93.  A grey  gritty  Stone  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

94.  A black  and  white  gritty  Stone  brought  by  the  Indians. 

95.  A dark  porous  Stone,  from  the  uplands. 

96.  A blewish  grey  porous  Stone,  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  inlands. 

97.  Dark  reddish  Stones  with  black  Talc:  from  Newayunck  near  the  Sea. 

98.  Fragments  of  a brownish  Stone  with  Micae. 

99.  A Liver-Colour’d  Stone  with  Micae. 

Slates. 

100.  A Slate,  which  the  Indians  scrape  into  water,  and  drink,  when  they 
have  received  any  bruise. 

1 01.  A Silver-Colour’ d Slate,  which  Calcin’d  is  of  a fine  gold  Colour. 

102.  A sort  of  Slate  from  Quinebauge. 

103.  A light  green  Slate  from  the  Uplands. 

104.  A sort  of  blew  Slate,  containing  Slum,  from  the  inland  parts. 

105.  A black  fissil  Stone. 

106.  A Chocolate-Colour’d  fissiP  Stone  from  Hartford  Rivulet. 

107.  A fissil  Stone  with  Micae,  which  burnt  looks  like  ^ [Silver].  Another 
sort  of  it  resembles  O [Gold]. 

108.  A blewish  flakey  Stone  from  Quinebauge. 

109.  A bright-shining  flakey  Mineral  like  burnish’d  Steel,  from  the  woods 
at  Tantiusquese. 

1 10.  Reddish  flakey  Stones. 

111.  A flakey  Stone  composed  of  Micae. 

1 12.  A flakey  Stone  with  Micae,  from  near  Moosup  river. 

1 13.  A gritty  flakey  Stone  with  Micae,  from  the  upland  parts. 

1 14.  A white  flakey  Stone  intermix’d  with  Micae  and  Gritt. 

1 15.  A soft  flakey  greasy  Stone,  from  Point  Juda. 

Marble  & harder  Stones. 

1 16.  Two  sorts  of  whitish  grey  Marble,  from  the  uplands. 

1 17.  White  Stones  of  the  marble  kind,  near  the  Massachusetts. 

^ Nos.  107— 1 13  may  have  been  mica  schist,  like  the  famous  scythestones  and  whet- 
stones of  Pike,  N.  H.,  which  are  quartz  mica  schist. 
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1 1 8.  A Stone  used  in  building,  containing  Granates®  from  Connecticut  Is- 
land in  Naraganset  Bay. 

1 19.  A white  striated  Stone,  from  the  Sea  Side:  a large  rock. 

120.  Pieces  of  greyish  Stone  with  black  Spots,  lying  in  great  quantities  to- 
gether, from  the  inlands. 

1 2 1 . A blewish  grey  Stone,  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  upland  parts. 

122.  Yellowish  grey  Stones  from  a hill  near  Quinebauge  river. 

123.  Blew  and  white  streak’d  Stones,  from  a pond’s  Side  up  the  country. 

1 24.  Blewish  and  white  Stones  from  the  uplands. 

125.  Blewish  and  white  Stones  brought  by  the  Indians. 

126.  Blewish  and  white  Stones  from  a pond’s  Side,  from  Fisher’s  Island. 
[The  same  as  No.  123]  (sic). 

12  j.  Blew  and  white  spotted  Stones,  from  Naraganset  river. 

128.  A blewish  Stone  Coated  with  a greyish  green,  the  Sides  parallel,  from 
the  uplands. 

129.  Blewish  Stones  from  a hill  in  the  uplands. 

130.  Dark  blew  Striated  Stone,  from  the  uplands. 

131.  A dark  blewish  Stone,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

132.  Dark  purplish  Stones,  brought  by  the  Indians.  The  same  as  No.  13 1. 

133.  Green  Stones  from  Massachuset’s  bay. 

134.  Greenish  streak’d  Stones,  from  the  Sea-Coast,  near  Fisher’s  Island. 

135.  Greenish  and  white  Stones,  from  Stoningtown  woods. 

136.  Fragments  of  greenish  Stones  brought  by  the  Indians. 

137.  Reddish  Stones  from  a Spring  of  water. 

138.  Small  pieces  of  a reddish  Stone. 

139.  Dark  reddish  Stones  from  Alewife  brook,  two  miles  above  New  Lon- 
don, in  Quinebauge  River.  N.B.  A alewife  is  a fish  like  a herring. 

140.  Heavy  brown  glittering  Stone,  between  Wachuset  hill,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

141.  A chocolate  Colour  Stone  with  Micae,  from  the  uplands. 

142.  A black  Stone. 

143.  A black  Stone  with  Specks  of  Marcasite,  from  Tantiusquese. 

144.  Fragments  of  black  greenish  and  white  Stones,  brought  by  the  Indians 
from  the  uplands. 

Pebbles. 

145.  Round  Pebbles,  like  number  149,  from  near  the  same  place:  but  where 
they  are  all  of  this  form.  When  polish’d  they  are  transparent  as  Crystal. 

® “Granates”  here  and  elsewhere  (Nos.  231-232)  almost  certainly  mean  “garnets.” 
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146.  Pebbles,  which  cover  the  bottom  of  a brook,  up  the  country. 

147.  Pebbles  from  a beach  at  Naraganset. 

148.  Small  pebbles,  which  Cover  a large  tract  of  land. 

149.  Oblong  white  Pebbles,  with  an  Amethyst  hue,  from  the  beach  on 
Fisher’s  Hand:  where  they  are  all  of  this  form. 

150.  Blew  and  white  flat  Pebbles  from  a Spring,  where  there  is  a quantity  of 
them. 

1 5 1.  Reddish  irregular  Pebbles,  from  an  Iron-Spring,  where  aU  the  Stones 
are  of  the  same  sort  for  a good  way,  where  the  water  flows. 

152.  Irregular  Pebbles  from  a RiU.  All  the  Stones  thereabout  are  of  the  same 
sort. 

153.  Reddish  Bowlder  Stones,  of  which  consists  a great  hill  in  the  upland 
parts. 

154.  White,  smooth,  irregular  Stones,  from  the  Side  of  a rivulet. 

155.  Small  irregular  Stones,  which  compose  a small  beach  at  the  South 
West  Corner  of  Long-Island. 

156.  Flat,  round,  greyish  Stones,  from  the  beach  on  Fisher’s  Island. 

157.  Flat  reddish  Stones  from  the  bottom  of  a brook. 

Alumen  plumosum  &:c.^ 

158.  The  Stone,  between  which  the  Alumen  plumosum  is  found.  It  makes 
the  best  furnaces  that  can  be,  bearing  the  Are  beyond  any  thing  known.  It  is 
found  near  Plainfield  on  Quinebauge  river,  and  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country.  [See  No.  159]  (sic). 

159.  Alumen  plumosum.  The  Stone  (No.  158)  where  this  is  found  makes 
the  best  furnaces  in  the  world.  It  will  endure  the  strongest  fires. 

1 60.  A black  Isinglass  in  a bed  of  white  Spar.® 

1 61.  Black  Isinglass  near  the  Sea. 

162.  Black  Isinglass  in  white  Spar. 

163.  Black  flakes  like  Isinglass  from  the  inland  parts. 

164.  Black  and  gold  Isinglass  in  a white  Spar. 

Talc.® 

165.  A gold  Talc  taken  up  in  a Swamp,  where  it  is  in  great  plenty. 

166.  A gold  Talc  from  a bed  of  bog  Iron  Ore,  from  Massachuset. 

^ “Alumen  plumosum”  is  false  asbestos.  See  Johann  Samuel  Schroter,  Real-  und 
Verbal-Lexikon  Lithologisches  ...  (8  vols.  Berlin  and  Frankfurt-A.M.,  1772- 
1788),  I.  36}  II.  136  ff. 

® Nos.  160—164  refer  to  biotite  (mica). 

® Probably  not  talcs  in  every  case. 
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167.  A gold  Talc  from  Connecticut. 

168.  A gold  Talc  from  the  Mountains. 

169.  A gold  Talc  from  the  upland  parts. 

170.  A gold  Talc  from  the  uplands. 

1 71.  Gold  and  silver  Talc  in  the  road  from  New-London  to  Connecticut. 

172.  A Silver  Talc,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

173.  A light  greenish  Talc,  from  the  inland  parts. 

174.  Blewish  Talc  from  the  inland  parts. 

175.  A dark  reddish  Talc,  near  the  cold  Spring  on  Aegunck  HiU. 

176.  A brown  Talc,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

177.  A black  Talc. 

178.  Black  Talc  in  a white  Stone  near  the  Sea. 

179.  Black  Talc  in  white  Spar:  in  the  way  between  Plainfield  and  Wood- 
stock. 

180.  Black  Talc  in  white  Spar,  from  Naraganset  river. 

1 8 1.  Black  Talc,  in  white  Spar,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

Spars.'^ 

182.  White  Spar  from  the  top  of  a very  high  hill  in  the  uplands. 

183.  White  Spar  in  black  Talc,  in  great  quantities  near  the  hills. 

184.  A white  Spar,  as  it  is  found  upon  a small  beach  in  a fresh  water  pond 
up  the  country. 

185.  White  Spar,  with  black  Gritt,  Containing  Steel;  near  Colchester. 

186.  A whitish  Spar  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

187.  A whitish  Spar  from  the  uplands. 

188.  Whitish  Spars  from  the  uplands. 

189.  A whitish  Spar  from  the  uplands. 

190.  Fragments  of  a flesh-Colour’d  Spar,  as  they  are  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

1 91.  A fresh-Colour’d  [flesh-  ? ] Spar,  a leader  to  richer  Oars. 

192.  A whitish  grey  Spar  from  ye  woods. 

193.  A whitish  grey  Spar  from  the  inland  parts. 

1 94.  A sort  of  grey  Spar. 

195.  A greyish  shining  Spar,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

196.  Spar  with  a blewish  Stone  adhering:  from  the  high  Cliffs  near  Sand- 
wich beach. 

Most  of  these  “spars”  are  probably  feldspar. 
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197.  A blewish  Spar. 

198.  Blewish  Spars  from  the  hills. 

199.  A blewish  white  Spar  with  black  Talc:  from  Newayunck  near  the  Sea. 

200.  A yellowish  Spar,  with  Specks  of  purple  Talc. 

201.  Yellowish  Spar,  near  Massachusets. 

202.  A yellowish  white  Spar  from  Naraganset  river. 

203.  Brownish  red  Spar,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

204.  Fragments  of  white  Spar. 

205.  Fragments  of  Spar,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

206.  Fragments  of  Spar,  lying  in  great  Quantities  on  the  hills. 

207.  Fragment  of  dark  reddish  & black  Spars,  from  Clam-pudding  pond  in 
Plymouth  Colony. 

208.  Fragments  of  Spar,  with  black  Talc,  from  the  inland  parts. 

209.  Fragments  of  Spar,  from  a Spring. 

210.  Flakes  of  an  odd  sort  of  Spar. 

21 1.  Shining  Spar,  found  in  great  plenty,  in  the  place  it  comes  from  in  the 
uplands. 

212.  Spar  from  near  the  Spar-hill. 

213.  A greenish  Spar,  from  near  the  Sea. 

214.  A light  greenish  Spar,  with  a piece  of  rock  adhering. 

215.  A purplish  Spar  from  the  mountains. 

216.  Stone  composed  of  different  coloured  Small  grains  of  Spar,  with  Micae 
intermixt,  leaders  to  Ores. 

217.  A Spar,  leader  to  a black  Stone,  No.  141. 

218.  Spar  a leader  to  If  [Tin]. 

219.  A white  Spar  with  flakes  of  Pyrites,  a leader  to  If  & ^ [Tin  & lead], 
from  Poquanock. 

220.  White  Spar,  a leader  to  ^ [lead]. 

221.  Crystal  Spars  from  the  bottom  of  a well  of  fine  water. 

222.  A crystal  Spar  wfith  flesh  Colour’d  Spots,  always  found  in  flakes. 

223.  Crystal  Spar  from  the  inland  parts. 

224.  Spar-pebbles,  from  a brook. 

Ludus’s^ 

225.  A Ludus  like  that  of  Paracelsus,  and  doubtless  equal  to  it,  and  as  good. 

® Ludus  Hehnontii,  or  “Helmont’s  Amusement,”  the  stone  of  extraordinary  qualities 
which  intrigued  Jan  van  Helmont.  See  Elie  Bertrand,  Dictionnaire  Universel  des 
Fossiles  ...  (2  vols.  La  Haye,  1763),  i.  284,  for  a succinct  account  of  its  medical 
virtues. 
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Regular  Stones. 

226.  Mineral  Bezoars,  from  the  uplands.® 

227.  Clay  concreted  in  the  form  of  Horse  Shooes,  from  the  bottom  of  Con- 
necticut river. 

228.  Atites  from  Martha’s  vineyard. 

229.  A sort  of  Atites. 

230.  Several  pieces  of  Eagle-Stones. 

Precious  Stones. 

231.  Large  Granates,  as  big  as  Nutmegs,  Containing  O and  $ [Gold  & 
Iron] . 

232.  Several  sorts  of  Granates,  and  a piece  of  rock,  with  some  Granates  in 
it:  Containing  O [Gold]. 

233.  Smooth  purplish  Stones,  a sort  of  Coarse  Amethyst,  from  the  beach  at 
Fisher’s  Island. 

Crystals. 

234.  Pieces  of  Crystal  from  an  entire  hill  of  it  in  the  inland  parts.^ 

235.  Pointed  pieces  of  Crystal  of  a light  Amethyst  hue. 

236.  Yellow  Crystals  in  pointed  Squares,  from  the  high  white  rock  called 
Lanthorn-hill. 


Sand. 

237.  Amethyst  Sand  flung  up  by  the  waters  of  a Spring  near  Naumeog,  three 
miles  from  the  beach,  where  a large  quantity  of  the  same  sort  is  found. 

238.  Amethyst  Sand  from  the  beach  near  Pequott,  below  the  harbour’s 
mouth:  containing  Gold. 

239.  A blewish  Sand  from  Chickapee  hill. 

240.  A fine  blew  Sand  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  inland  parts. 

241.  A reddish  Sand  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  inland  parts. 

242.  A yellowish  Sand  from  the  uplands. 

243.  An  orange  coloured  Sand  flung  up  in  the  inland  parts. 

244.  A white  Sand  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

245.  A Sand  from  the  white  beach,  in  the  harbour  of  New  London. 

246.  A white  gritty  Sand  from  the  Side  of  a large  fresh  water  pond,  used  by 
the  English  to  whet  their  Sythes  with  it. 

® What  is  this  American  bezoar?  Traditionally,  bezoars  were  found  in  animals  or 
birds,  the  best  from  mountain  goats.  Powdered,  they  were  considered  an  antidote  for 
poisons  and  once  were  considered  a specific  for  the  plague.  See  Frank  Dawson  Adams, 
The  Birth  and  Develo-pment  of  the  Geological  Sciences  (London,  1938),  104— 1 12. 
^ From  southern  New  Hampshire?  Cf.  Theodore  Ralph  Meyers,  Hamf shire 

Minerals  and  Mines  . . . (Concord,  N.  H.,  1941),  6—9. 
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247.  A light  grey  Sand  from  between  Colchester  and  Glastenbury. 

248.  A grey  Sand  from  the  foot  of  a hill  up  the  Country. 

249.  A grey  Sand  from  above  Windsor. 

250.  A fine  grey  Sand  from  the  beach  of  a fresh-water  pond. 

251.  A fine  grey  Sand,  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  inlands. 

252.  A dark  grey  Sand  with  Micae  in  it,  wash’d  down  from  the  hills  by  rain. 

253.  A black  and  grey  Sand  from  a small  brook  up  the  Country. 

254.  A brown  Sand  brought  by  the  Indians  from  the  Inlands. 

255.  A brown  Sand  with  Micae,  from  about  Farmington. 

256.  A black  and  white  Sand  with  Talc,  in  the  road  to  Boston. 

257.  A various  Mixture  of  Sand  &c,  from  a pond’s  Side. 

258.  A sort  of  Nitre  Earth,  of  a darkish  Colour,  with  mineral  Sparkles  in  it, 
brought  by  young  Hyams  the  Sachem’s  Son,  from  Shawshawnittewange. 

259.  Alum  Stone,  up  in  the  Country. 

260.  A Vitriolic  earth. 

261.  Flakes  of  a brownish  Stone,  from  the  inland  parts,  being  mineral  0+ 
[blue  Vitriol] . 

Sulphurs. 

262.  Sulphur  from  the  inland  parts  near  the  great  high  mountain  Monad- 
nuck.  It  is  apprehended  that  hereafter,  by  some  accident  or  other,  a Volcano 
will  break  out  thereabouts.  There  is$’s  earth  [Sulphurous  earth]  in  many  other 
places  of  the  Country,  the  effects  of  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  several 
earth-quakes,  which  have  happen’d  there. 

263.  Coal  from  a Swamp’s  Side. 

264.  A Sort  of  Jet  or  Coal:  from  the  side  of  a Swamp. 

265.  Greenish  Stones  containing  mineral. 

266.  A strange  mineral:  C.?  [Calx?  ]. 

Ores  of  Metals. 

9 [Copper]. 

267.  Copper  Ore,  from  Nyamesis  near  Mermanck  river,  thirty  miles  from 
Boston. 

268.  A Copper  Ore  green  and  shining. 

269.  Stones  from  the  bottom  of  a well  at  Long  Island  near  Oyster  Bay,  con- 
taining $ . 

270.  A whitish  & green  Stone  containing  $ . 

271.  A greenish  Stone  containing  $ ? 

272.  Fragments  of  a greenish  mineral  containing  9 ? 
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$ [Iron]. 

273.  Iron  Ore. 

274.  A rich  Iron  Ore  from  Pettiquamscutt. 

275.  Iron  Ore  from  near  Providence,  call’d  Bogg-Ore. 

276.  A sort  of  Haematites  from  the  upper  lands  above  New  Haven. 

277.  Loadstone  from  near  Acqunck. 

278.  A bright  natural  Steel-Ore,  very  magnetic. 

279.  A fine  native  Steel-Ore,  from  the  upland  parts. 

280.  Steel  Ore  from  near  Tantiusquese. 

281.  A sort  of  Steel-Ore. 

282.  A Steel  mineral. 

283.  Rock  Iron-Ore  near  a fresh  water  pond. 

284.  Scaley  Iron-Ore,  as  it  lies  in  the  earth,  from  the  uplands. 

285.  A flakey  Iron-Ore  from  the  uplands. 

286.  A brownish  flakey  Iron-Ore,  from  the  banks  of  Hartford  rivulet. 

287.  An  exceeding  hard  reddish  Stone  containing  $ . 

288.  An  odd  Sort  of  Iron  Ore  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

289.  A dark  Iron  Stone  resembling  Aetites. 

290.  A blew  Iron  Ore  from  Massachusets? 

291.  A blewish  Stone,  containing  $ , brought  by  the  Indians. 

292.  A blewish  Stone,  containing  $ . 

293.  Small  smooth  Stones  like  Vetches  from  the  bottom  of  Merimanke  river, 
containing  S . 

294.  Small  flat  Stones,  containing  $ , from  the  bottom  of  Merimauke  river. 
[The  same  as  N®.  293  ? ] ( sic ). 

295.  A Gold  Talc,  containing  $ , from  Connecticut. 

296.  A black  Sand  from  Long-Island,  containing  $ . 

297.  A black  Sand  from  Fisher’s  Island,  containing  $ . 

298.  Another  sort  of  black  Iron  Sand  from  another  part  of  the  country. 

299.  A black  Sand  containing  $ . 

300.  A black  Sand  from  the  beach  containing  $ . 

301.  Iron  Sand,  found  in  various  places. 

302.  Dark  gritty  Stone  (containing  3 ? ) from  the  upland  parts. 

303.  A greenish  and  black  Stone,  containing  $ and  If  [Iron  and  Tin] . 

304.  A mineral  Sand  from  Concord,  in  New  England,  containing  d*  and 

305.  A mineral  Sand  containing  cd  & y. 
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y [Tin], 

306.  Tin-Ore  near  Lyme. 

307.  A Stone  containing  It  from  Fort-hill  on  Fisher’s  Island. 

308.  A Stone  Composed  of  Spiculae,  containing  If. 

309.  Fragments  of  a Mineral  containing  If,  near  the  Sea. 

310.  Blackish  green  and  white  striated  Stones,  containing  2f . 

3 1 1 . Sand  containing  It  from  Fisher’s  Island. 

312.  Sand  containing  If,  from  the  uplands. 

313.  A black  and  white  Sand  containing  If. 

314.  White  Spar  with  a black  Ore,  containing  2f . 

315.  A white  Stone  containing  If  Ore? 

316.  Dark  greenish  Stones  (containing  2f  ? ) from  a hill  up  the  country. 

317.  Black  and  yellowish  Spar  (containing  2f  ? ) from  the  inland  parts. 

318.  A black  and  white  gritty  Stone,  containing  If  ? 

^ &c.  [Lead  &c].^ 

319.  Fine  Lead  from  the  upland  parts. 

320.  Fine  black  Lead  containing  1/5  of  ij  [Silver],  from  Tantiusquese; 
which  makes  fine  furnaces  and  crucibles. 

321.  Spar,  in  which  black  Lead  grows. 

322.  A mineral  like  $ [Cinnabar],  in  the  rood  to  Stratford  near  the  river. 

323.  A sort  of  Bismuth  from  Hudsons  river,  above  New  York. 

324.  A sort  of  Bismuth  from  the  uplands. 

Marcasites. 

325.  A Marcasite  from  Pequet. 

326.  Irregular  cubic  Marcasites. 

327.  Fragments  of  greenish  Sulphureous  Marcasite:  from  Mount  Tom  and 
Holy  Oke,  each  side  of  Connecticut  River. 

328.  A Marcasite  Sand  from  the  inland  parts. 

329.  A rich  Marcasite  of  (T  [Silver]. 

330.  A Marcasite  of  $ [Copper],  near  Mendum. 

331.  Cubic  Marcasites  containing  9 . 

332.  Marcasites  of  ^ [Lead]. 

333.  Marcasites  from  among  the  black  Lead:  from  Tantiusquese. 

334.  Pyrites. 

335.  Pyrites  from  the  inlands. 


^ Part  of  these  must  have  been  graphite. 
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336.  A greenish  and  yellow  Pyrites,  near  the  Sea. 

337.  A fissil  Stone  or  Pyrites,  near  Woodstock. 

338.  A greenish  Pyrites. 

339.  Pyrites  and  Marcasites  mixt:  containing  (T  . N.B.  One  sort  of  Pyrites 
always  relents  in  Moist  air. 

340.  Pyrites  containing  ? from  Acqunck  hlU. 

341.  Pyrites  from  the  uplands,  a leader  to  2 . 

342.  A grain  of  Ore  with  Marcasite  in  it:  from  the  Massachusetts. 

343.  A green-grain  Mineral. 

344.  A dark  greenish  grain  Ore,  brought  by  the  Indians. 

345.  Black  and  white  Speckled  metallic  Stones:  from  a pond’s  side  in  Fisher’s 
island. 

346.  A blewish  Mineral  from  Bridebrook. 

347.  A black  Mineral  brought  by  the  Indians. 

348.  A black  Mineral  very  heavy,  from  the  inland  parts  of  the  Country. 

349.  A black  gritty  Mineral. 

350.  A black  gritty  Mineral  with  Specks  of  Marcasite  from  Black  Stone 
river. 

351.  A black  Mineral  resembling  burnt  wood. 

Artificial  things. 

352.  A bundle  of  Indian  Candles,  or  Splinters  of  Pitch-Tree. 

353.  Alba  Mater. 

Additions  to  the  preceding  Catalogue. 

354.  Shawshaws:  Shell.  Pectunculus  fasciatus. 

355.  Small  Buccina. 

356.  A white  Earth  like  Marl. 

357.  A dark  red  Earth  brought  by  the  Indians  a Months  travel  up  in  the 
Country.  They  paint  their  faces  with  it. 

358.  Selenites. 

359.  Golden  Talc  from  the  Inlands. 

360.  Opake  Spar  containing  ^ . 

361.  Reddish  and  white  Stones  containing  a little  $ from  Stonington. 

362.  Black  and  white  grained  Ore  containing  If  ? 

363.  Blewish  Stones  containing  2-f  from  Rentum  [Wrentham?  ] woods. 

364.  A piece  of  Pewter  half  melted  by  Lightning,  and  a piece  of  the  Shelf 
it  stood  on  half  shatter’d,  but  not  burnt:  with  a Belemnites  found  two  feet  deep 
in  the  ground  underneath.  The  Earth  was  black  round  the  hole,  and  had  a strong 
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sulphureous  Smell.  And  the  Smoke  continued  half  an  hour  after  in  the  Room, 
tho’  nothing  was  set  on  fire. 

Finis. 

Presentation  of  the  above  collection  constituted  Winthrop’s  principal 
contribution  to  scientific  learning  as  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
minutes  of  the  Society’s  meetings,  though  they  record  his  presence  occa- 
sionally,^ fail  to  register  any  significant  scientific  papers,  experiments,  or 
remarks  by  the  Fellow  from  New  London,  Connecticut — and  Winthrop 
did  not  return  to  New  England  “to  become  a constant  Correspondent” 
from  the  New  World,  as  his  sponsors  had  suggested  when  they  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society. 

For  his  gifts  to  the  Society,  however,  Winthrop  won  a show  of  appreci- 
ation and  gratitude  that  must  have  gone  far  to  satiate  his  starved  ego.  His 
collection  furnished  the  Society  materials  for  special  displays  of  curiosities 
“shewn  at  several  meetings  during  the  subsequent  winter”  of  1735— 
1736,^  and  on  13  July  1736  the  Council  of  the  Society  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  following  resolution: 

The  Council  in  consideration  of  the  several  Benefactions  made  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp’s  Grandfather  and  Father,  as  well  as  several  Benefactions  of  his  own, 
thought  proper  to  order  the  Bond  of  John  Winthrop  Esq^  to  be  delivered  to 
him,  and  all  arrears  and  future  Payments  to  be  remitted  to  him.® 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  who 
was  also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philosofhkal  Transactions ^ dedicated 
the  fortieth  volume  of  this  eminent  scientific  journal  to  John  Winthrop  in 
public  recognition  of  “above  Six  hundred  curious  Specimens”  which  the 
latter  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Society’s  Repository.  The  “Dedication” 

® According  to  the  minutes,  Winthrop’s  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society  were  as 
follows:  On  20  June  1734  he  remarked  that  rattlesnakes  were  more  venomous  in 
some  seasons  than  in  others  and  that  the  horns  of  deer  of  the  same  species  are  not  al- 
ways identical  in  form;  on  10  November  1737  he  signed  a certificate  recommending 
Captain  William  Walker  as  Fellow;  on  2 November  1738  he  brought  one  Mr. 
Robinson  as  a guest  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society;  and  on  7 January  1741/42  he 
showed  the  Society  the  skin  of  a ground  squirrel,  “an  Ossification  of  the  Aspera 
Arteris  of  a Duck,”  and  a lump  of  black  ore  from  Tantiusques  which,  he  contended, 
proved  that  New  England  had  ore  richer  in  silver  than  that  of  Potosi! — Journal- 
Book^  XV.  449—450;  XVII.  296;  XVIII.  312;  Certificates^  i7S^~^7 S°y  ^ol*  ^39* 

^ Journal-Book^  XV.  454  n. 

® Council  Minutes^  ill.  167—168.  The  Bond  was  required  of  all  Fellows  who  resided 
in  London  as  a guarantee  of  payment  of  “weekly  Contributions”  levied  for  support 
of  the  Society’s  experiments  and  other  activities.  See  my  “Colonial  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  1661—1788,”  o'p,  cit.y  183-189. 
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cast  revealing  light  upon  the  impressions  which  Winthrop  had  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  Secretary  Mortimer.  The  latter  wrote  as  if  the  Winthrops 
singlehandedly  had  founded  New  England  and,  after  a glowing  tribute 
to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  had  made  toward  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  turned  to 
the  exile  from  New  London  with  these  words: 

When  the  Injustice  and  Ingratitude  of  a designing  Party  in  Power  among 
that  very  PeofUj  whereof  the  Winthrops  have  always  been  in  the  most  strict 
Sense  the  Fathers,  the  Patres  Patriae y had  most  cruelly  driven  you  from  your 
Family  and  Native  Soil,  to  seek  Justice  and  Security  in  your  natural  Rights  from 
the  Hands  of  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign;  amidst  the  Vexation  of  the  greatest 
Abuses,  and  the  Hurries  of  the  most  sudden  Departure,  you  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  Royal  Society;  for  soon  after  your  being  chosen  a Fellow j you  increas’d 
the  Riches  of  their  Repository  with  above  Six  hundred  curious  Specimens,  chief- 
ly in  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  accompanied  with  a List  containing  an  accurate  Ac- 
count of  each  Particular;  thereby  shewing  your  great  Skill  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  at  the  same  time  intimating  to  England  the  vast  Riches  which  lie  hid- 
den in  the  Lap  of  her  principal  Daughter.  Since  Mr.  Colwall,  the  Founder  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society y you  have  been  the  Benefactor  who  has  given 
the  most  numerous  Collection.  . . .® 

There  were  many  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  especially  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  contributions  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge appear  to  have  been  as  scanty  as  those  of  John  Winthrop  of  New 
London.  But  I have  found  none  whose  claims  upon  the  Society’s  atten- 
tion and  favor  rested  upon  as  curious — not  to  say  doubtful — foundations 
as  those  of  this  man.  For  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  lists  of  curiosities  and 
specimens  which  he  presented  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  to  the  Royal  Society 
suggests  that  even  these  collections  of  rarities  were  by  no  means  wholly 
the  result  of  the  donor’s  own  personal  efforts  and  direction  in  the  realm 
of  scientific  collection.  A comparison,  for  example,  of  the  items  presented 
by  John  Winthrop  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1734  with  the  contents  of  four 
boxes  of  “curiosities  of  Nature”  dispatched  to  the  Royal  Society  from  Bos- 
ton on  4 October  1669  by  the  earlier  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, displays  a thought-provoking  similarity.’^  If,  as  I believe,  it  is 

^Philosophical  TransactionSy  XL,  for  the  years  1737)  1738  (London,  1741),  “Dedi- 
cation,” unpaged. 

^ The  boxes  were  received  by  the  Society  on  10  February  1669/70.  They  contained 
something  more  than  fifty  specimens  which  were  listed  in  detail  in  the  Journal-Booky 
IV.  1 12— 1 17.  This  list  includes  items  almost  entirely  duplicated  in  the  larger  collec- 
tion of  1734 — the  dwarf  oaks  and  their  acorns,  the  Indian  Wampum,  the  walnuts 
and  hazelnuts,  the  bayberry  wax,  the  shellfishes,  and  the  ores.  Many  of  these  items 
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reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  would  have  pre- 
served in  his  own  collections  duplicates  of  items  deemed  worthy  of  the 
Royal  Society’s  Repository,  then  the  striking  similarities  between  the  two 
collections  are  easily  explained.  The  relatively  large  extent  of  the  collec- 
tions dispensed  by  John  Winthrop  in  the  1720’s  and  1730’s  is  a factor 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  this  speculation,  as  is  the  possibly  significant  word- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society  Council’s  resolution  in  1736  excusing  Winthrop 
from  payment  of  fees.  In  short,  I suggest  that  the  collections  given  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  and  to  the  Royal  Society  by  John  Winthrop  of  New  London 
constituted,  at  least  in  large  part,  the  museum  of  New  England  rarities 
previously  collected  by  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  so,  then  the  lists  published  above  are  of  greater 
significance  than  a mere  catalogue  of  items  presented  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Moreover,  they  pose  some  difficult  and  important  questions.  Who  pre- 
pared the  lists  with  their  brief,  sometimes  surprising  descriptions?  Were 
they,  perhaps,  basically  the  work  of  the  widely  admired  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Governor  of  Connecticut,  copied  by  his  grandson  and  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  with  the  Governor’s  collections?  Or,  were  they  the 
products  of  the  mind  and  the  energy — as  well  as  of  the  pen — of  the 
peevishly  proud  eighteenth-century  virtuoso?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions relate  to  more  than  mere  biographical  details,  for  the  lists  contain 
hints  of  importance  to  the  history  of  science,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
geological  sciences.  It  would  be  of  value  to  learn  whether  these  bits  of 
scientific  information  originated  in  the  i66o’s  or  in  the  1730’s. 

I know  of  no  evidence  upon  which  definitive  answers  to  these  questions 
can  be  constructed.  The  literary  form,  the  terminology,  and  the  use  of  al- 
chemical symbols  in  long  list  reproduced  above  seem  to  point  to  the  earlier 
rather  than  the  later  date  of  compilation — although  the  colonial  origin 
and  education  of  the  later  Winthrop  could  explain  a “cultural  lag”  in  his 
presentation  if,  indeed,  the  collection  and  the  descriptions  were  of  his  own 
making.  Still,  the  nature  and  origins  of  the  items  themselves  seem  more 
in  keeping  with  the  activities,  associations,  and  interests  of  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  than  with  the  frustrated  career  of  his  grandson. 

The  Governor’s  gifts  to  the  Royal  Society  between  1662  and  1671 
included  “granat-stones,”  marcasites,  lead  ores,  copper  ores,  iron  ores, 
black  sands,  a “sandy  Substance  of  a gold  colour,”  stones,  wampum,  and 

are  also  listed  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society’s  museum  published  in 
1 68 1.  See  Nehemiah  Grew,  Musaetim  Regalis  Societatisy  Or  A Catalogue  & De- 
scriftion  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  Belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  and 
Preserved  at  Gresham  Colledge  . . . (London,  1681),  fassim. 
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a box  vaguely  described  as  “some  minerals  of  New  England.”®  Several 
of  these  were  listed  soon  afterwards  in  Nehemiah  Grew’s  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Society’s  “Repository”  published  in  1681.^  But  the  Repository 
gradually  fell  upon  evil  ways  in  spite  of  the  half-hearted  efforts  of  a variety 
of  committees  appointed  to  refurbish  it.  In  1781  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Society  and  its  remaining  specimens  were  presented  to  the  young  British 
Museum.^  For  years  its  contents  had  been  raided  (or  “borrowed”)  by 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  many  of  its  collections  had  fallen  into  private 
hands,  especially  into  those  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a very  prominent  and  in- 
fluential Fellow  from  the  1690’s  until  his  death  in  1753,  and  President  of 
the  Society  from  1727  to  1741.  His  private  collections  later  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Hans  prepared  catalogues  of  his  own  collections,  and  it  is  significant 
that  some  of  the  entries  in  the  younger  Winthrop’s  large  list  shown  above 
reappeared  verbatim  in  Sloane’s  Catalogue  oj  Metalls.  Obviously  many, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  items  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  younger 
Winthrop  in  1734  found  their  way  into  the  private  collections  of  the  So- 
ciety’s President — together  with  some  specimens  gleaned  from  the  So- 
ciety’s ill-kept  Repository,  including,  perhaps,  some  of  the  gifts  presented 
to  the  Society  by  the  elder  Winthrop  in  the  1 66o’s.  As  all  of  these,  together 
with  the  items  remaining  in  the  Society’s  Repository  in  1781,  were  united 
in  the  early  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  impossible  now  to 
separate  the  items  and  associate  them  accurately  with  their  respective  origi- 
nal donors. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  the  columbite  from 
which,  in  1801,  Charles  Hatchett  isolated  columbium  (or  niobium). 
Hatchett  stated  that  the  specimen  from  which  he  extracted  the  new 
metallic  element  was  “a  very  heavy  black  stone,  with  golden  streaks” 
which  he  had  found  while  examining  and  arranging  some  minerals  in  the 
British  Museum.  Further,  he  said,  the  specimen  had  been  described  in 
Sloane’s  Catalogue  oj  Metalls  as  one  of  several  sent  to  Sir  Hans  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  from  “Nautneauge”  in  New  England.^  The  editor  of  the 

* Thomas  Birch,  The  History  oj  the  Royal  Society  oj  London  ...  (4  vols.  London, 
1756-1757),  I.  67  ff.  Governor  Winthrop’s  largest  single  gift  was  that  of  1669 
mentioned  above. 

® Grew,  Musaeum  Regalis  Societatisy  205—206,  208,  346.  Governor  Winthrop  was 
listed  among  the  contributors  to  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (unpaged). 

^ C.  R.  Weld,  A History  oj  the  Royal  Society  ...  (2  vols.  London,  1848),  ii.  125. 
^ Charles  Hatchett,  “An  Analysis  of  a mineral  Substance  from  North  America,  Con- 
taining a Metal  hitherto  unknown,”  Philosofhical  Transactions  oj  the  Royal  So- 
ciety oj  London,  1802,  xcii.  pt.  i,  49. 
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partial  list  of  Winthrop’s  gifts  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1734  as  published  in 
The  American  Journal  oj  Science  and  Arts  a century  later  suggested  that  No. 
348  of  the  Winthrop  list  may  have  been  the  columbite  from  which 
Hatchett  made  his  discovery.^  Actually,  it  was  No.  2029  in  Sloane’s  cata- 
logue which  Hatchett  employed,  whereas  No.  348  of  the  Winthrop  list 
is  reproduced  as  No.  2059  in  Sloane’s  catalogue.  Moreover,  No.  2029  in 
Sloane’s  catalogue  (which  Hatchett  used)  does  not  conform  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  any  of  the  items  in  the  known  Winthrop  lists.^ 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  Winthrop  presented  to  Sloane  or 
to  the  Royal  Society  other  specimens  for  which  no  record  has  been  found 
other  than  that  given  in  Sloane’s  catalogue.  It  is  also  possible  that  specimens 
from  the  Royal  Society’s  Repository  found  their  way  into  Sloane’s  collec- 
tions, including  items  presented  in  the  i66o’s  by  Winthrop’s  grandfather, 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut.  Indeed,  the  Sloane  designation  of  the 
columbite  as  “from  Nautneauge.  From  Mr.  Winthrop”  (also  quoted  by 
Hatchett)  may  argue  that  the  columbite  derived  from  the  earlier  Win- 
throp’s gifts  to  the  Royal  Society — especially  as  the  place  of  origin  was 
given  as  “Nautneauge.”  Or,  at  least,  that  was  what  Hatchett  made  of  the 
unfamiliar  Indian  name  which,  he  said,  was  scarcely  legible  in  Sloane’s 
catalogue.  However,  if  the  word  be  read  “Nameauge”  it  was  a common 
name  for  the  settlement  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  during  the  mid- 
seventeenth century  when  the  elder  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
resided  there.®  It  was  officially  named  New  London  in  1658,  and  the  old 
Indian  name  had  fallen  into  disuse  before  the  1730’s.  Does  not  this  sug- 
gest that  Sloane  drew  upon  seventeenth-century  sources  when  he  de- 
scribed No.  2029  (the  columbite)  in  his  Catalogue  oj  Metalls? 

Still,  until  more  evidence  is  at  hand  it  seems  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
columbite  used  by  Charles  Hatchett  in  the  isolation  of  columbium  de- 
rived from  collections  made  in  New  England  by  John  Winthrop,  the 
Governor,  and  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  i66o’s  or  by  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name  and  presented  in  the  1730’s.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  collections  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
latter  were  of  his  own  making,  or  an  inheritance  from  his  grandfather,  or 
a combination  of  the  two. 

® Loc.  cit.y  290  «. 

^ Information  supplied  to  the  author  by  Miss  J.  M.  Sweet,  Department  of  Miner- 
alogy, British  Museum  (Natural  History),  London,  England.  Letter  of  18  March 
^957*  Used  with  permission  of  Miss  Sweet. 

® F.  S.  M.  Crofut,  Guide  to  the  History  of  the  Historic  Sites  oj  Connecticut  (2  vols. 
New  Haven,  1937),  ii.  721-738,  950. 
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The  lists,  however,  and  especially  the  one  describing  the  large  collec- 
tion presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  contain  scientific  data  of  his- 
torical significance.  For  example,  in  item  64  (this  and  the  subsequent 
references  are  to  the  large  list  shown  above),  the  author  not  only  made 
an  early  reference  to  fossils  in  America  but  also  he  employed  the  word 
“fossil”  in  its  modern  scientific  meaning  rather  than  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  time  in  which  “fossil”  meant  “anything  dug  up.”®  Again,  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  marcasites  and  pyrites  (Nos.  325-339)  demon- 
strated extraordinary  discernment.  In  several  instances,  too,  the  list  may 
well  contain  “firsts”  in  the  history  of  early  American  geology.  If,  in  No. 
119,  the  author  meant  to  say  that  the  rock  was  really  striated  on  the  sur- 
face, and  did  not  refer  to  foliation  within  the  rock,  he  made  probably  the 
first  American  reference  to  a glacial  erratic.  Further,  in  Nos.  228-230, 
the  mention  of  “Atites”  [aetites,  etites,  or  “eagle  stones”]  was  a very 
rare,  if  not  unique,  early  American  reference  to  these  mineral  concre- 
tions." Nos.  237-257  were  certainly  very  early,  if  not  the  earliest  re- 
corded collections  in  sedimentary  petrology.  And  No.  364  was  probably 
the  first  American  description  of  a fulgurite,  made  by  the  melting  of  sand 
where  lightning  penetrates  the  earth.  The  connection  drawn  with  belem- 
nites  (fossil  tubes,  or  “pens,”  of  squid-like  cephalopods,  the  “Jove’s 
thunderbolts”  of  ancient  lore)  was  both  unusual  and  penetrating. 

Further  study  may  wring  from  these  lists  additional  materials  for  the 
history  of  early  science,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Whether  the 
lists  were  compiled  by  the  well-known  student  of  early  science,  John 
Winthrop,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Original  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  or  by  his  less  talented  but  pretentious  grandson 
of  the  same  name,  they  contain  evidence  that  the  author  was  well  abreast 
of  his  times  and  even  in  the  vanguard  of  scientific  endeavors  in  geologi- 
cal knowledge. 


® I am  much  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  George  W.  White,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  a close  student  of  the 
history  of  early  American  geology,  for  this  and  many  other  observations  regarding 
Winthrop’s  lists. 

See  Adams,  Tke  Birth  and.  Development  of  the  Geological  ScienceSy  29,  98—102. 
Nehemiah  Grew  referred  to  eagle-stones  as  having  been  “named  from  a vulgar 
opinion.”  Musaeum  Regalis  S ocietatis,  297. 


April  Meeting,  1954 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 
Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 
- Thursday,  22  April  1954,  at  half  after  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the 
chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President  reported  the  death  on  5 March  1954  of  Julian 
Lowell  Coolidge,  a Resident  Member  and  that  on  21  March 
1954  of  James  Melville  Hunnewell,  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety since  1931. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Dr.  John  Peabody  Monks,  of  Lincoln,  and  from  Mr. 
Charles  Rutan  Strickland,  of  Boston,  accepting  election  to 
Resident  Membership  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hugh  Whitney,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a Resident 
Member  j Mr.  Thompson  Ritner  Harlow,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, was  elected  a Non-Resident  Member  j and  Mr.  Robert 
Sturgis  Ingersoll,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  a Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Council  had  elected  Mr. 
Carleton  Rubira  Richmond  as  Treasurer  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Hunnewell,  and  had  designated  Messrs.  Augustus 
Peabody  Loring  and  Chauncey  Cushing  Nash  to  serve  on  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  in  anticipation 
of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices, — Messrs.  Fred 
Norris  Robinson  and  Elliott  Perkins. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts, — Messrs.  Willard 
Goodrich  Cogswell  and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

To  arrange  for  the  Annual  Dinner, — Messrs.  Walter  Muir 
Whitehill  and  Ellis  Wethrell  Brewster. 

Professor  Silvio  Zavala,  Director  of  the  Museo  Nacional  de 
Historia,  of  Mexico,  Visiting  Lecturer  on  History  at  Harvard 
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University,  read  a paper  entitled:  “The  Influence  of  More’s 
Utopa  in  Mexico  around  1530.”  To  illustrate  Professor  Zavala’s 
subject,  Mr.  William  A.  Jackson  placed  various  editions  of 
More’s  Utopa  in  the  exhibition  cases. 


Annual  Meeting 

November,  1954 

t I AHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 

I Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  on  Monday,  22  November  1954,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the 
chair. 

With  the  consent  of  those  present,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  was  omitted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Whitney,  of  Boston,  accepting  election  to 
Resident  Membership  j from  Mr.  Thompson  Ritner  Harlow, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  accepting  election  to  Non-Resident 
Membership  j and  from  Mr.  Robert  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  of 
Philadelphia,  accepting  election  to  Corresponding  Membership 
in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Waldo  Gifford  Leland,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Mr.  William  Bentinck 
Smith,  of  Groton,  was  elected  a Resident  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill. 

Report  of  the  Council 

The  recent  appearance  of  volumes  36  and  37  of  the  Society’s  Publica- 
tions completes  an  undertaking  that  has  occupied  some  sixteen  years. 
George  Nixon  Black,  who  was  elected  to  the  Colonial  Society  in  1894,  on 
his  death  in  1928  bequeathed  us  not  only  a generous  sum  of  money  but  the 
papers  of  his  great-grandfather,  General  David  Cobb,  who  was  a signifi- 
cant figure  in  the  development  of  the  district  of  Maine.  In  1938,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  E.  Morison,  the  Council  requested  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Allis,  Jr.  of  the  History  Department  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  to 
edit  a volume  of  selections  from  the  Cobb  Papers  with  pertinent  extracts 
from  the  papers  of  General  Henry  Knox.  The  choice  of  an  editor  proved 
a fortunate  one  for  historians  of  Maine,  for  Mr.  Allis  was  successful  in 
obtaining  access  to  important  papers  in  the  Bingham  Estate  archives  in 
Philadelphia  that  had  previously  not  been  available  to  scholars.  His  work 
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was  interrupted  by  naval  service  during  the  war,  and  publication  was 
further  delayed  by  the  discovery  of  significant  documents  in  the  Baring 
Papers.  The  two  substantial  volumes,  totaling  more  than  1,300  pages  and 
liberally  illustrated  with  contemporary  maps  and  Stuart  portraits  of  the 
principal  protagonists,  indicate  how  in  skilful  hands  a work  that  was 
initially  conceived  in  terms  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  Society  may  be  enlarged  into  a historical  contribution  of 
broader  significance.  William  Bingham^s  Maim  Landsy  iygo-i820y  which 
reflect  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Allis,  were  distributed  to  Resident  Members 
during  the  past  week.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  members  in  the  other  classes 
within  a few  days  as  they  come  from  the  bindery. 

With  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  has  occupied  the  available  time 
that  The  Anthoensen  Press  can  spare  for  the  Society’s  work  in  the  past 
year,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Editor  to  make  rapid  progress  on  Volume 
38,  which  will  include  the  Transactions  of  recent  years.  In  addition  to  con- 
tributing $3,200  to  the  New  England  Quarterly y of  which  it  is  co-publisher, 
the  Society  has  made  a grant  of  $750  to  The  American  Neftune:  a Quar- 
terly Journal  oj  Maritime  History. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society,  four  in  number,  have  followed  the  pattern 
of  recent  years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  21  November  1953  the 
speaker  was  Sir  Herbert  Read,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Harvard  College.  At  the  December  meeting,  Mr.  Allis  spoke  on  the 
Baring  Papers;  in  February  Professor  Howard  Mumford  Jones  read  a 
paper  entitled  “Republican  Humanism,”  and  in  April  Professor  Silvio 
Zavala,  a visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard  from  Mexico  City  described  “The 
Influence  of  More’s  Utofia  in  Mexico  around  1530.”  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  all  three  regular  meetings  were  held  at  the  Club  of  Odd 
Volumes.  As  the  possibility  of  meeting  at  members’  houses  is  steadily 
diminishing,  the  prospect  that  the  Society  may  have  a home  of  its  own  in 
the  near  future  seemed  particularly  attractive  to  the  Council.  In  Septem- 
ber 1954,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland  of  South  Dartmouth,  Massachu- 
setts, most  generously  offered  to  give  the  Society  the  fine  Bulfinch  house 
at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  with  the  expectation  of  adding  an  endow- 
ment that  would  permit  its  maintenance  without  reducing  the  Society’s 
publication  funds.  Although  the  Council,  upon  careful  investigation,  was 
enthusiastically  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  putting  the  house  to  good 
use,  it  did  not  wish  to  exercise  its  right  to  accept  gifts  offered  the  Society 
without  knowing  the  opinion  of  the  membership.  Consequently  in  mid- 
October  a letter  was  sent  to  the  120  living  Resident  Members.  As  10 1 of 
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the  107  who  replied  expressed  approval,  the  Council,  feeling  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  interest  of  a strong  majority,  expressed  its 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Howland  and  asked  her  to  have  her  lawyer  consult  with 
Mr.  R.  Ammi  Cutter  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  Society)  regarding  the 
technicalities  of  the  transfer  of  the  house  and  the  endowment.  These  legal 
negotiations  are  proceeding  with  harmony,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Morison  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ghost  of  H.  H.  Edes  is  leaping  for  joy  in  its  grave. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  four  Resident  and  one  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers have  died. 

Julian  Lowell  Coolidge,  a Resident  Member  since  1947,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  Emeritus  in  Harvard  College,  who  as  the  first  Master 
of  Lowell  House  from  1930  to  1940,  signally  shaped  the  pattern  of  his 
cousin  Lawrence  LowelPs  house  plan,  resigned  in  December  1953  and 
died  in  March  1954. 

James  Melville  Hunnewell,  a Resident  Member  since  1922, 
and  Treasurer  since  1931,  died  in  March  1954.  His  painstaking  devotion 
and  service  to  the  Society  was  rivaled  only  by  that  of  its  founder  who  was 
also  its  Treasurer. 

James  Duncan  Phillips,  a Resident  Member  since  1930,  historian 
of  Salem,  died  on  1 9 October  1 954.  He  loved  Essex  County  with  a passion 
rivaled  only  by  his  detestation  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy. 

Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  a Resident  Member  since  1924,  a teacher 
of  anthropology  for  fifty  years  devotedly  attached  to  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Harvard  University,  died  on  5 October  1954. 

Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  a Corresponding  Member  since 
1924,  teacher  of  the  classics,  who  was  President  of  Bowdoin  College  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  academic  life,  died  on  15  November  1 954. 

During  the  year  the  following  members  have  been  elected: 

Resident: 

Lawrence  Brown  Fletcher 
Edward  Neal  Hartley 
John  Peabody  Monks 
Charles  Rutan  Strickland 
Hugh  Whitney 
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Non-Resident: 

Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail 
Charles  Woolsey  Cole 
John  Douglas  Forbes 
Francis  Taylor  Pearsons  Plympton 
Thompson  Ritner  Harlow 

C orres'ponding : 

William  Hutchinson  Pynchon  Oliver 
Ray  Nash 

Robert  Sturgis  Ingersoll 
Jose  Maria  de  la  Pena 

Honorary: 

Nathan  Marsh  Pusey 
Keyes  DeWitt  Metcalf 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont 


The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report  as  follows: 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  14  November  1954. 


Statement  of  Assets  and  Funds,  14  November  1954 


ASSETS 

Cash: 

Principal 

Income 

Investments  at  Book  Value: 

Bonds  (Market  Value  $126,908.31) 

Stocks  (Market  Value  $278,305.38) 

Savings  Bank  Deposit 
Total  Assets 


$27,844.78 

18,001.03  $45,845.81 


$129,305.63 

96,080.36 

3>341>23  $228,727.22 

$274,573.03 


FUNDS 

Funds 

Unexpended  Income 
Total  Funds 


$253,662.77 

20,910.26 

$274,573.03 
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Income  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Balance,  14  November  1953 

$21,284.70 

RECEIPTS: 

Dividends 

$9,714-35 

Interest 

9,619.91 

Annual  Assessments 

925.00 

Sales  of  Publications 

130.00 

20,389.26 

Total  Receipts  of  Income 

$41,673.96 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Publications: 

New  England  Quarterly 

$3,200.00 

The  American  Neptune 

750.00 

Volumes  36-37 

1 1,584.80 

Volume  38 

652.00 

Volumes  39—41 

298.00 

$16,484.80 

Editor’s  Salary 

1,500.00 

Secretarial  Expense 

820.00 

Annual  Dinner 

834.09 

Postage,  Office  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 

436.25 

Notices  and  Expenses  of  Meetings 

419.91 

Storage 

300.72 

Auditing  Services 

250.00 

Interest  on  Sarah  Louise  Edes  Fund  added  to 

Principal 

2,275.17 

Interest  on  Albert  Matthews  Fund  added  to 

Principal 

331-99 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income 

$23,672.93 

Balance  of  Income,  14  November 

1954 

$18,001.03 

Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell  reported  that  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee had  employed  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  Pub- 
lic Accountants  and  Auditors,  to  make  an  audit  of  the  accounts 
and  to  examine  the  securities,  and  presented  the  report  of  that 
firm  to  the  meeting. 

The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  following  list  was  presented;  and  a ballot 
having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected : 
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President  Robert  Walcott 
Vice-Presidents  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Richard  Mott  Gummere 
Recording  Secretary  Robert  Earle  Moody 
C orresfonding  Secretary  David  Britton  Little 
Treasurer  Carleton  Rubira  Richmond 
Member  oj  the  Council  for  Three  Years  Stephen  Thomas  Riley 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The 
guests  of  the  Society  were  Messrs.  William  Bentinck  Smith, 
Ebenezer  Gay  and  Johannes  A.  Gaertner.  The  Reverend  Henry 
Wilder  Foote  said  grace. 

After  dinner  the  President  read  the  Mayflower  Compact,  Mr. 
David  McCord  read  one  of  his  poems,  and  Mr.  Lyman  Henry 
Butterfield,  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Adams  Papers  and  Lec- 
turer on  History  at  Harvard  University,  addressed  the  Society 
on  the  subject:  ^^Alteri  seculo — A First  Look  at  the  Adams  Family 
Archives.” 


December  Meeting,  1954 

3TATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Club  of 


Odd  Volumes,  No.  77  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on 


Thursday,  23  December  1954,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  November  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipts  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Waldo  Gifford  Leland  accepting  election  to  Hon- 
orary Membership  and  from  Mr.  William  Bentinck  Smith 
accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership  in  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bailyn,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Claude  Moore 
Fuess,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Howland,  of 
South  Dartmouth,  were  elected  Resident  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Editor  reported  that  the  necessary  legal  details  concerned 
with  the  acceptance  by  the  Society  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland’s 
gift  of  the  house  at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  to  the  So- 
ciety had  been  completed  and  that  the  house  was  being  prepared 
for  occupancy. 

On  9 December  1954  Mrs.  Howland  had  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Whitehill: 

I am  writing  this  letter  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  myself  with  reference  to 
my  outright  gift  to  the  Society  of  my  property  at  87  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 

I select  the  Society  as  donee  because  of  their  interest  in  preserving  things 
of  historical  value  for  future  generations  to  see  and  enjoy.  As  you  know, 
this  house  typifies  the  architectural  design  of  the  best  of  the  buildings  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  was  lived  in  by  Bulfinch  and  probably  designed  by  him.  I 
was  happy  to  discover  that  the  Society  could  use  the  building  for  its  edi- 
torial work,  meetings,  library  and  collections  in  a manner  consistent  with 
preserving  the  building  for  its  historical  and  architectural  importance  and 
to  know  that  the  building  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a group  which  would 
appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving  it  in  the  public  interest. 

My  gift  of  this  property  to  the  Society  is  in  no  way  conditional  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  free  and  clear  without  limitation.  As  you  know,  I sincerely 
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hope  the  Society  will  preserve  and  maintain  the  two  parlors  and  the  down- 
stairs front  rooms  and  will  keep  the  exterior  of  the  house  much  as  it  is 
now.  However,  I fully  understand  that  you  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  do 
this  and  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  it  will  not  be  possible  or 
reasonable  for  you  to  do  so.  The  Society  is  wholly  free  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  at  any  time. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Society  to  restore  and  maintain  the  property  for 
use  in  its  public,  educational  and  literary  purposes,  it  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  make  gifts  totaling  $100,000  to  the  Society  as  follows:  $20,000 
each  year  for  five  years.  It  must  be  also  clearly  understood  that  I am  in  no 
way  obligated,  either  morally  or  legally,  to  carry  out  this  intention. 

I do  sincerely  hope  that  I shall  be  able  to  complete  my  plans.^  If  the 
gift  of  $100,000  has  not  been  completed  before  my  death,  I intend  to  have 
it  paid  from  my  estate  by  the  terms  of  my  will.  If,  for  any  reason,  my  plans 
are  not  carried  out,  I recognize  that  the  Society  will  not  wish  to  deplete 
its  editorial  funds  to  maintain  the  building  and  may  feel  it  desirable  or 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  building. 

I believe  that  the  above  summarizes  our  discussions  in  this  matter. 

On  13  December  1954,  President  Walcott  replied  to  Mrs. 
Howland  in  the  following  letter: 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  is  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
gift  of  the  house  at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  and  for  the  fact  that  you  are 
making  the  gift  as  an  outright  gift  without  restrictions  of  any  sort  upon 
the  Society’s  use  and  disposal  of  the  building  and  without  obligations  with 
respect  to  it  of  any  character.  We  appreciate  also  your  generous  expression 
of  your  hope  to  provide  over  the  next  five  years  an  endowment  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building. 

The  Society  regards  itself  as  fortunate  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  this 
house  with  its  great  traditions  and  fine  design  and  proportions.  We  look 
forward  to  its  being  the  focal  point  of  the  Society’s  historical  and  editorial 
activities  and  meetings  for  many  years  to  come.  We  hope  that  the  building 
may  long  be  preserved  as  an  example  of  the  best  period  of  Boston’s  archi- 
tecture. Certainly  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  full  appreciation  of 
its  merits.  We,  of  course,  make  no  commitments  as  to  the  future,  and  we 
understand  that  you  do  not  ask  us  to  do  so. 

^ By  1959  Mrs.  Howland  had  completed  her  promised  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  So- 
ciety. As  expenses  of  restoration  and  furnishing  were  met  from  current  income  and 
from  the  gifts  of  members  and  friends,  the  $100,000  is  held  as  a fund  (principal 
and  income  unrestricted),  the  income  of  which  meets  the  normal  operating  costs  of 
the  house. 
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Mr.  Whitehill  and  I look  forward  to  going  over  the  house  with  you 
when  the  Society  has  become  settled  in  its  new  quarters.  I hope  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  you  will  feel  that  we  are  making  worthy  use  of  it. 

A deed  was  recorded  on.  14  December  1954  to  the  Society  for 
the  house  and  land,  whose  boundaries  were  described  as: 

Southerly:  By  Mount  Vernon  Street,  56  feet,  6 inches; 

Westerly:  By  house  and  land  now  or  formerly  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  150 
feet; 

Northerly:  By  land  formerly  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  later  of  heirs  of 
Dana  and  Isaac  Tolman,  Jr.,  54  feet,  6 inches; 

Easterly:  By  land  formerly  of  H.  G.  Otis,  later  of  Sara  Gibbs,  1 50  feet, 
or  however  otherwise  the  same  may  be  bounded  or  described. 

Mr.  Whitehill  reported  that  painting  and  restoration  of  the 
house  were  already  under  way,  and  requested  the  gift  of  loan  of 
appropriate  furnishings. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bailyn  read  a paper  entitled: 


The  Apologia  of  Robert  Keayne 

being  tbe  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Me,  Robert 
Keayne,  All  of  it  Written  with  My  Own  Hands 
and  Began  by  Me,  Mo;  6:  i:  1653, 
Commonly  Called  August 

INTRODUCTION 

ON  I August  1653,  Robert  Keayne  of  Boston,  a retired  merchant 
of  great  piety,  began  to  write  the  final  version  of  his  Last  Will 
and  Testament.^  It  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  bequests  he  had 
in  mind  for  the  members  of  his  immediate  family  (his  wife,  son,  and 
granddaughter)  were  complicated.  Other  relatives  also  had  to  be  proper- 
ly provided  for,  servants  had  to  be  rewarded,  friends  acknowledged. 
Moreover,  the  merchant  had  long  ago  decided  that  one-third  or  there- 
abouts of  all  his  property  would  be  given  as  a gift  for  specific  uses  to  the 

^ For  an  annotated  biographical  sketch  of  the  merchant  and  an  extensive  analysis  of 
his  Will,  see  William  and  Mary  Quarterly^  third  series,  vii  (1950),  568-587. 
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town  and  the  commonwealth.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  this  pious  intent  would  not  be  thwarted. 

These  were  difficulties  enough.  But  they  were  simple  next  to  the  task 
of  explanation  and  justification  that  faced  the  merchant.  No  one,  either  in 
Old  England  or  New,  could  have  denied  that  God  had  blessed  Keayne’s 
worldly  endeavors.  Starting  life  as  a butcher’s  boy  in  Windsor,  near  Lon- 
don, receiving  “no  portion  from  my  parents  or  friends  to  begin  the  world 
withal,”  Keayne  had  triumphed  over  countless  adversities,  surviving  fi- 
nancial losses  “sufficient  to  have  broken  the  back  of  any  one  man  in  the 
country,”  and  now  stood  firm  in  his  declining  years,  a man  of  substance, 
worth  perhaps  £4,000.^  And  yet,  for  all  of  this,  his  life  had  been  cursed, 
mainly,  it  seemed,  by  this  very  success.  For  years  he  had  been  hounded 
by  jealous  hypocrites  who  had  attacked  his  right  to  his  own  hard-earned 
wealth.  They  claimed  that  he  had  gotten  his  fortune  by  “corrupt  prac- 
tices” : by  usury,  by  taking  advantage  of  buyers’  needs,  by  putting  his  own 
gain  ahead  of  the  common  good.  This  cry  had  been  heard  even  in  Eng- 
land and  had  risen  in  intensity  in  the  first  years  of  the  merchant’s  career 
in  the  Bible  Commonwealth.  The  climax  had  come  within  four  years 
of  his  emigration,  in  1639,  when  public  opinion  had  suddenly  mobilized 
against  him  and  struck  a terrible,  unforgettable  blow.  The  events  of  that 
year  “carried  on  with  so  much  bitterness  and  indignation  . . . contrary  or 
beyond  the  quality  and  desert  of  the  complaints  that  came  against  me” 
had  never  ceased  to  haunt  him. 

It  had  been  hard  enough  to  have  been  charged  in  the  General  Court 
with  “taking  six-pence  in  the  shilling  profit;  in  some  above  eight-pence; 
and  in  some  small  things  above  two  for  one.”  It  had  been  worse  still  to 
be  fined  £200  for  this  supposed  misdemeanor,  even  if  later  the  sum  had 
been  reduced  to  £80.  But  far  worse  had  been  the  insistence  of  his  accusers 
that  he  was  guilty  not  only  of  a crime  but  also  of  a sin.  They  had  brought 
the  case  to  the  elders  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  who  had  conducted 
an  “exquisite  search”  to  determine  “how  far  I was  guilty  of  all  those 
clamors  and  rumors  that  then  I lay  under.”  And  to  his  everlasting  cha- 
grin they  had  admonished  him  severely  “in  the  name  of  the  Church  for 
selling  his  wares  at  excessive  rates,  to  the  dishonor  of  God’s  name,  the 
offense  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  public  scandal  of  the  country.” 
Only  by  a humiliating  “penetential  acknowledgment”  a few  months  later 
was  he  able  to  reconcile  himself  officially  with  the  Church.^ 

^ Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  quotations  are  from  the  text  of  the  Will  that  follows. 
^ Records  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston  (copy  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society), 
12,  14. 
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For  fourteen  years  the  recollection  of  this  disgrace  had  pursued  him, 
and  now  as  he  prepared  to  draw  up  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  it 
lurked  at  the  edges  of  his  thoughts.  Not  that  the  usury  trial  had  been  his 
only  misfortune.  Three  years  later  he  had  again  been  haled  through  the 
courts  by  those  who  believed  Mrs.  Sherman  when  she  insisted  that  Keayne 
had  stolen  her  sow.  The  case  against  him  had  been  weak,  but  his  unpopu- 
larity was  great.  Deputies  and  magistrates  disagreed  when  the  case  was 
taken  on  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  and  so  intense  was  the  controversy 
that  the  two  groups  of  legislators  could  proceed  only  separately,  and  hence 
Keayne’s  woes  were  at  the  origin  of  Massachusetts’  bicameralism.  His 
son  Benjamin’s  marriage  to  the  “unnatural  and  unhappy,”  “proud  and 
disobedient”  Sarah  Dudley  had  ended  in  separation.  And  in  1652  the 
merchant  himself,  recently  elevated  to  a Suffolk  County  judgeship,  had 
come  into  absolute  disgrace.  The  General  Court  convicted  him  of  having 
“been  three  times  drunk,  and  to  have  drunk  to  excess  two  times.”  His 
resignation  from  the  bench  was  promptly  accepted,  the  legislators  “judg- 
ing him  not  meet  to  continue  therein.”^ 

Yet  when  he  came  to  draw  up  his  final  testament  these  miseries  were 
not  foremost  in  his  mind.  The  engrossing,  gripping  episode  of  his  life  was 
still  the  trial  of  1639  and  his  mind  kept  slipping  back  to  it  as  he  prepared 
to  dispose  of  his  property. 

Burdened  with  caring  for  his  family’s  welfare,  repaying  his  debt  to 
society,  and  filing  with  posterity  a final  plea  in  the  usury  proceedings, 
Keayne  proceeded  to  write  out  his  Last  Will.  It  became  an  exhaustive 
apologia.  As  he  wrote  unforseen  contingencies  came  to  mind.  He  felt  a 
compulsive  need  to  follow  each  shilling  through  the  course  of  transfer, 
anticipating  all  possible  misuses.  His  thoughts  rushed  on  faster  than  his 
pen,  spilling  through  the  obstructions  of  syntax  and  punctuation,  pouring 
out  in  grammarless  floods  of  provisions,  qualifications,  claims,  argu- 
ments, rebuttals,  charges,  and  pleas.  The  hours  of  his  labors  became  days 
and  weeks.  For  five  months  he  labored  and  when  he  finally  signed  and 
sealed  the  last  page  he  had  written  a treatise  of  50,000  words  which  later 
filled  no  less  than  158  pages  of  the  Suffolk  County  probate  records. 

Keayne’s  Last  Will  and  Testament  is  an  extraordinary  docum.ent. 
Hidden  in  its  helter-skelter,  half-incoherent  prose  lies  not  only  a moving 
human  story  but  also  rare  historical  evidences,  the  more  valuable  because 
written  by  an  unselfconscious  chronicler.  They  reveal  as  few  records  do 
intimate  views  of  the  early  seventeenth  century : a common  man’s  under- 

^ N.  B.  Shurtleff,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Comfany  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England  (Boston,  1853-1854),  ill.  278. 
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standing  of  leading  points  in  Calvinist  theology;  Puritan  philanthropy, 
the  “stewardship  of  wealth”  in  operation;  the  bookkeeping  system  of  a 
merchant-tradesman;  social  conditions  in  Massachusetts  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  generation.  Above  all,  Keayne’s  Will  illustrates  vividly 
the  actual  influence  of  Calvinist  thought  in  its  New  England  Puritan 
form  upon  the  life  of  trade. 

Driven  by  the  need  to  justify  his  life,  Keayne  sketched  a self-portrait 
of  the  Puritan  merchant.  It  is  a rounded  picture,  complex  with  the  shad- 
ings of  reality.  Here  are  the  economic  virtues  embedded  in  the  Protestant 
ethic — virtues,  we  have  been  told,  intimately  involved  with  the  “spirit 
of  capitalism.”  But  they  are  wound  in  among  counter-forces  that  checked 
and  controlled  their  free  play  in  behalf  of  social  ideals  more  medieval  than 
modern:  the  conviction  that  the  success  of  trade  was  to  be  measured  as 
much  by  its  contribution  to  the  community’s  as  to  the  merchant’s  wel- 
fare, and  that  the  leaders  of  both  church  and  state  were  charged  by  God 
with  the  supervision  of  economic  as  well  as  religious  and  political  activity. 

Thus  Keayne  displays  an  interest  in  records  and  accounts — witnesses 
of  “economic  rationalism” — so  intense  as  to  appear  at  times  pathological. 
He  devotes  pages  of  the  Will  to  a description  of  his  bookkeeping  system. 
The  overseers  must  be  told  about  an  inventory  book,  a receipt  book,  a day 
book,  a pocket  book,  two  number  books,  three  debt  books,  a farm  book,  a 
rent  book,  two  cash  containers,  and  numerous  files  and  boxes  of  bills  and 
papers.  His  whole  life,  he  declares  at  one  point,  has  been  recorded  in  one 
or  another  of  his  accounts.  And  he  makes  explicit  the  relation  between 
this  business  rationalism  and  his  spiritual  career: 

Happy  yea  more  happy  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I had  been  as  careful  and 
as  exact  in  keeping  an  account  of  my  sins  and  the  debts  I owe  to  God  and  of  that 
spiritual  estate  between  God  and  my  own  soul  [as  he  has  been  in  keeping  his 
business  accounts]  that  I could  as  easily  have  made  it  appear  to  others  or  to  my- 
self when  I gained  or  when  I lost  and  to  have  taken  as  much  pains  this  way  as  in 
the  other,  which,  though  I cannot  truly  say  I have  altogether  neglected  or  omit- 
ted, yet  comparatively  I may  justly  say  I have  been  greatly  deficient  in  that  one 
thing  necessary. 

Rarely  do  we  find  such  a devotion  to  one’s  “calling”  or  such  a convic- 
tion, however  hedged  about,  that  worldly  success  is  an  outward  sign  of 
spiritual  grace.  It  is  with  confidence  that  he  rests  his  case  with  God,  for 

I have  many  testimonies  in  my  spirit  that  He  hath  righted  me  therein,  not  only 
in  the  hearts  and  judgments  of  many  men  that  knew  and  heard  of  those  [usury] 
proceedings,  but  also  in  my  very  outward  estate,  that  though  some  intended  it 
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for  my  great  hurt,  yet  God  hath  been  pleased  to  turn  it  to  my  good  so  that  I 
have  not  since  fared  the  worse  nor  lost  by  it  but  hath  since  carried  me  through 
many  and  great  engagements  with  comfort. 

And  the  proper  conduct  of  life?  Keayne  is  most  specific.  His  volumi- 
nous accounts,  he  boasts,  will 

testify  to  the  world  on  my  behalf  that  1 have  not  lived  an  idle,  lazy,  or  dronish 
life,  nor  spent  my  time  wantonly,  fruitlessly,  or  in  company-keeping  as  some 
have  been  too  ready  to  asperse  me,  or  that  I have  had  in  my  whole  time  either 
in  Old  England  or  New  many  spare  hours  to  spend  unprofitably  away  or  to  re- 
fresh myself  with  recreations,  except  reading  and  writing  hath  been  a recreation 
to  me,  which  sometimes  is  mixed  with  pain  and  labor  enough.  Rather  I have 
studied  and  endeavored  to  redeem  my  time  as  a thing  most  dear  and  precious 
to  me  and  have  often  denied  myself  in  such  refreshings  that  otherwise  I might 
lawfully  have  made  use  of. 

But  at  the  same  time  Keayne  venerates  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates and  church  elders  and  shares  with  them  the  terms  in  which  worldly 
success  must  be  justified.  He  assumes  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  usury 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Court  and  the  First  Church  over  such 
matters;  he  argues  merely  that  the  charges  against  him  were  falsified  by 
a vindictive  individual.  His  aim  throughout  is  to  prove  his  piety,  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  and  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  community’s  welfare. 
His  description  of  his  shocked  reactions  to  the  usury  trial  rings  with  sin- 
cerity : 

. . . the  newness  and  strangeness  of  the  thing,  to  be  brought  forth  into  an  open 
court  as  a public  malefactor,  was  both  a shame  and  an  amazement  to  me.  It  was 
the  grief  of  my  soul  (and  I desire  it  may  ever  so  be  in  a greater  measure)  that 
any  act  of  mine  (though  not  justly  but  by  misconstruction)  should  be  an  occa- 
sion of  scandal  to  the  Gospel  and  profession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  that  myself 
should  be  looked  at  as  one  that  had  brought  any  just  dishonor  to  God  (which  I 
have  endeavored  long  and  according  to  my  weak  ability  desired  to  prevent), 
though.  God  hath  been  pleased  for  causes  best  known  to  Himself  to  deny  me 
such  a blessing.  And  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  I should  rather  have  chosen  to 
have  perished  in  my  cradle  than  to  have  lived  to  such  a time. 

What  was  the  effect  of  Puritanism  on  the  business  lives  of  merchants 
like  Robert  Keayne?  It  was  not  a simple,  singular  influence.  It  encour- 
aged while  it  discouraged;  it  justified  while  it  condemned.  It  rationalized, 
perhaps,  the  urge  to  accumulate  worldly  goods,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
confined  this  impulse  to  limits  set  and  enforced  by  both  church  and  state. 
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Calvinism  in  its  New  England  Puritan  form  accounts  not  for  a new 
‘‘spirit  of  capitalism”  but  rather  for  a delicate  balance  of  tensions  in  the 
life  of  the  pious  merchant — a balance  as  heavily  weighted  with  medieval 
business  ethics  as  with  Protestant  worldly  asceticism.  The  growth  of  capi- 
talistic society  involved  not  the  perpetuation  but  the  destruction  of  this 
Puritan  balance. 

Keayne^s  strategy  in  forcing  a final  hearing  of  his  case  at  the  bar  of 
posterity  was  shrewdly  chosen : “a  will  will  be  read  and  made  known  and 
may  be  perused,  searched,  or  copied  out  by  any  when  other  writings  will 
be  more  hid  and  obscured.”  His  Last  Will  was  carefully  examined  by  his 
overseers  and  legatees ; it  was  studied  by  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  his  bequest  to  the  town  of  Boston ; it  featured  in  the  legal  tribulations 
of  his  granddaughter;  and  it  was  excerpted  into  the  records  of  Harvard 
College.  Two  centuries  later  a rising  interest  in  American  antiquities 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  entire  Will  in  all  its  grammatical  and  ortho- 
graphical confusion  by  the  Boston  Record  Commissioners  in  their  tenth 
Refort  (Boston,  1886).  Since  then  use  has  occasionally  been  made  of  the 
document  by  antiquarians  and  specialists  in  seventeenth-century  or  busi- 
ness history. 

Yet  the  Will  has  not  reached  the  general  audience  it  deserves.  In  part 
this  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  single  printed  version.  The  tenth  Refort 
is  not  readily  accessible  and  the  Will  there  reproduced  can  be  read  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  type  is  minuscule  and  the  text  is  entirely 
lacking  in  punctuation,  clotted  with  ampersands,  superior  letters,  and  ar- 
chaic spellings,  and  tangled  with  parentheses  and  qualifying  clauses. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  publication®  is  to  make  this  strange  and 
valuable  document  available  in  a readable  version.  For  that  reason  I have 
taken  liberties  with  the  text,  attempting  to  impose  order  on  the  confusion 
of  the  Will  without  sacrificing  Keayne’s  thought.  The  revisions  have 
been,  first,  to  change  all  spellings  to  their  modern  forms;  second,  to  intro- 
duce punctuation  and  paragraphing  throughout;  third,  to  divide  the  text 
into  convenient  sections;  and  fourth,  to  clear  out  the  verbal  underbrush 
by  occasional  cuttings  and  insertions.  Except  for  articles  and  the  single 
words  that  relate  directly  to  punctuation  (conjunctions  and  relative  pro- 
nouns) all  additions  and  deletions  have  been  indicated.  Brackets  enclose 
substitutions  as  well  as  additions. 

® Based  on  a comparison  of  the  text  in  the  tenth  Refort  and  the  handwritten  copy  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records  (1892). 
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THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 
OF  ME,  ROBERT  KEAYNE,  ALL  OF  IT  WRITTEN 
WITH  MY  OWN  HANDS  AND  BEGAN  BY 
ME,  MO:  6:  i:  1653,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  AUGUST 

I,  Robert  Keayne,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor  of  London  by  freedom 
and  by  the  good  providence  of  God  now  dwelling  at  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land in  America,  being  at  this  time  through  the  great  goodness  of  my 
God  both  in  health  of  body  and  of  able  and  sufficient  memory,  yet  con- 
sidering that  all  flesh  is  as  grass  that  must  wither  and  will  return  to  the 
dust  and  that  my  life  may  be  taken  away  in  a moment,  therefore  that  I 
may  be  in  the  better  readiness — freed  from  the  distracting  cares  of  the 
disposing  of  my  outward  estate  . . . [at]  the  time  of  sickness  or  day  of 
death  when  the  mind  should  be  taken  up  with  more  serious  and  weighty 
considerations — I do  therefore  now  in  my  health  make,  ordain,  and  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  and  to  stand  and  to  be  as  effec- 
tual as  if  I had  made  it  in  my  sickness  or  in  the  day  or  hour  of  my  death, 
which  is  in  manner  and  form  following. 

\T hanks  to  a Mercijul  God:  His  Declaration  of  Faith\ 

First  and  before  all  things,  I commend  and  commit  my  precious  soul 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  who  not  only  as  a loving  creator  hath 
given  it  unto  me  when  He  might  have  made  me  a brute  beast,  but  also  as 
a most  loving  father  and  merciful  saviour  hath  redeemed  it  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  His  own  dear  son  and  my  sweet  Jesus  from  that  gulf  of 
misery  and  ruin  that  I by  original  sin  and  actual  transgressions  had 
plunged  it  into.  Therefore,  I renounce  all  manner  of  known  errors,  all 
Popish  and  prelatical  superstitions,  all  anabaptistical  enthusiasms  and 
familistical  delusions,  with  all  other  feigned  devices  and  all  old  and  new 
upstart  opinions,  unsound  and  blasphemous  errors,  and  other  high  imagi- 
nations that  exalt  themselves  against  the  honor  and  truth  of  God  in  the 
way  of  His  worship  and  ordinances  and  against  the  dignity  and  scepter 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour. 

I do  further  desire  from  my  heart  to  renounce  all  confidence  or  ex- 
pectation of  merit  or  desert  in  any  of  the  best  duties  or  services  that  ever 
I have,  shall,  or  can  be  able  to  perform,  acknowledging  that  all  my  right- 
eousness, sanctification,  and  close  walking  with  God,  if  it  were  or  had 
been  a thousand  times  more  exact  than  ever  yet  I attained  to,  is  all  pol- 
luted and  corrupt  and  falls  short  of  commending  me  to  God  in  point  of 
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my  justification  or  helping  forward  my  redemption  or  salvation.  They 
deserve  nothing  at  God’s  hand  but  hell  and  condemnation  if  He  should 
enter  into  judgment  with  me  for  them.  And  though  I believe  that  all  my 
ways  of  holiness  are  of  no  use  to  me  in  point  of  justification,  yet  I believe 
they  may  not  be  neglected  by  me  without  great  sin,  but  are  ordained  of 
God  for  me  to  walk  in  them  carefully,  in  love  to  Him,  in  obedience  to 
His  commandments,  as  well  as  for  many  other  good  ends.  They  are 
good  fruits  and  evidences  of  justification.  Therefore,  renouncing  though 
not  the  acts  yet  all  confidence  in  those  acts  of  holiness  and  works  of  sancti- 
fication performed  by  me,  I look  for  my  acceptance  with  God  and  the 
salvation  of  my  soul  only  from  the  merits  or  righteousness  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  free,  bountiful,  and  undeserved  grace  and  love 
of  God  in  Him.  And  though  this  faith  in  me  in  respect  of  application  for  my 
own  comfort  is  very  weak  and  feeble,  yet  I look  up  to  my  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  strengthen  it.  And  though  the  sinful  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
my  own  life  have  been  great  and  many,  and  [though]  neither  myself  nor 
family  in  respect  of  close  walking  with  Him  hath  been  so  with  God  as  it 
ought  to  be  (for  which  I have  and  shall  still  desire  and  endeavor  to  judge 
and  condemn  myself  in  His  sight,  and  not  to  allow  myself  in  any  ways  of 
evil  knowingly),  yet  I look  up  to  His  throne  of  grace  and  mercy  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  with  some  hope  and  confidence  that  He  will  both 
pardon  and  subdue  them.  In  this  faith  alone  I desire  both  to  live  and  die 
and  to  continue  therein  to  my  life’s  end. 

This  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  most  plainly  and  sweetly 
taught  in  these  churches  of  New  England,  in  which  place,  though  I met 
with  many  and  deep  sorrows  and  variety  of  exercises  of  spirit  and  hard 
measures  offered  to  me,  yet  with  unrepentant  thoughts  I desire  to  ac- 
knowledge it  for  a great  blessing  and  undeserved  favor  of  God  that  He 
hath  brought  me  hither  to  enjoy  His  presence  in  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
and  to  see  His  walkings  in  His  holy  sanctuary.  And  though  there  may  be 
failings  both  in  our  civil  government  and  churches  (for  all  men  have 
their  weaknesses  and  the  best  societies  of  men  have  their  imperfections,  so 
that  still  there  will  be  some  things  to  be  amended  and  reformed  as  God 
shall  be  pleased  to  discover  new  light  and  means  to  do  it),  yet  I do  un- 
feignedly  approve  of  the  way  of  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  civil 
government  that  God  hath  here  set  up  amongst  us,  and  rejoice  therein, 
as  a way  that  both  I pray  for  and  doubt  not  but  God  will  bless.  Accord- 
ing to  that  light  that  I have  received  or  that  which  I ever  read  or  heard  of, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  happiest  governments  that  is  this  day  in  the  world. 

This  being  premised  in  respect  of  my  soul  and  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
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I do  next  commit  my  body  to  the  earth  (and  to  comely  and  decent  burial), 
there  to  rest  till  my  loving  Saviour  by  His  almighty  power  shall  raise  it  up 
again,  at  which  time  I confidently  believe  it  shall  be  reunited  to  my  own 
soul.  There  it  shall  receive  according  to  the  works  that  I have  done  in 
this  life  according  as  they  have  been  good  or  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
according  to  that  faith  and  confidence  that  I have  in  the  free  grace  and 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  for  my  burial,  I shall  not  desire  any  great  outward  solemnity  to  be 
used  further  than  that  which  shall  be  decent  and  civil  as  becomes  Chris- 
tians, knowing  that  extraordinary  solemnities  can  nothing  add  to  the 
peace  or  benefit  of  the  deceased.  Yet,  having  been  trained  up  in  military 
discipline  from  my  younger  years  and  having  endeavored  to  promote  it 
the  best  I could  since  God  hath  brought  me  into  this  country,  and  seeing 
He  hath  been  pleased  to  use  me  as  a poor  instrument  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  noble  society  of  the  Artillery  Company  in  this  place  which  hath 
so  far  prospered  by  the  blessing  of  God  as  to  help  many  with  good  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  their  arms  and  more  exact  knowledge  in  the  military 
art,  and  hath  been  a nursery  to  raise  up  many  able  and  well  experienced 
soldiers  that  hath  done  since  good  service  for  their  country;  therefore,  to 
declare  my  affections  to  that  exercise  and  the  society  of  soldiers,  I shall 
desire  to  be  buried  as  a soldier  in  a military  way,  if  the  time  and  place  of 
my  death  and  other  occasions  may  suit  thereunto.®  This  I leave  to  the 
discretion  of  my  executors  and  friends. 

]^Mam  Gijts  to  His  FamilyY 

As  for  the  goods  of  this  life  which  the  Lord  of  His  abundant  mercy. 
His  rich  and  undeserved  favor,  hath  bestowed  and  reserved  to  me  the 
greatest  of  sinners  and  the  unworthiest  of  all  His  servants,  I dispose  of 
them  in  manner  following. 

Imprimis,  my  will  is  that  all  such  debts  as  I do  or  shall  justly  owe  to 
any  person  or  persons  at  the  time  of  my  death  shall  be  truly  and  carefully 
paid  by  my  executors  within  as  short  time  after  my  decease  as  convenient- 

® Keayne  had  become  a member  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  London 
in  1623,  and  had  been  a founder  and  the  first  captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts.  G.  Goold  Walker,  The  Honourable  Artillery 
Comfany  [0/  London^  (London,  1926),  42-43;  Oliver  A.  Roberts,  History  of  the 
...  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Comfany  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1895- 
1901),  I.  1-21. 

The  complicated  history  of  the  Keayne  family  estate  up  to  the  death  of  the  mer- 
chant’s granddaughter  in  1704  has  been  sketched  by  Edmund  S.  Morgan  in  “A  Bos- 
ton Heiress  and  Her  Husbands:  A True  Story,”  these  Publications^  xxxiv.  499-513. 
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ly  may  be.  Which  debts  of  mine  at  this  time  doth  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  besides  what  I owe  unto  the  poor  box.  The 
particulars  of  this  and  the  persons  to  whom  I am  indebted  my  executors 
and  overseers  may  find  in  a long  paper  book  in  my  closet  at  Boston  with 
a white  parchment  cover,  entitled  my  inventory  book,  in  which  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  whole  estate  from  year  to  year  with  all  that  I owe  and  all 
debts  that  are  owing  to  me  is  briefly  set  down  under  my  own  hand.  This 
will  be  a direction  to  them  in  all  my  affairs.  These  debts  of  mine,  if  God 
be  pleased  to  spare  me  health  [during]  the  next  spring,  I hope  I shall  pay 
the  most  of  them  myself  except  that  only  which  I owe  to  the  poor  box, 
being  about  eighty  pounds. 

For  the  better  effecting  and  accomplishing  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament  my  will  and  desire  is  that  presently  after  my  death  or  burial . . . 
there  may  be  a true  inventory  taken  of  all  my  lands,  houses,  cattle,  mov- 
able goods,  books,  household  stuff  of  all  sorts,  of  all  my  wares,  merchan- 
dise, ready  money,  plate,  rings,  jewels,  beaver,  wearing  apparel,  tools  or 
any  such  like,  of  all  the  corn  I have  at  home  or  at  my  farm,  with  all  things 
there,  of  all  the  debts  that  are  owing  to  me,  especially  those  that  I account 
good.  (And  which  they  be  you  may  see  not  only  in  my  several  debt  books 
but  [in]  the  abridgment  of  them  all — except  housing,  household  stuff  and 
movables,  plate,  tools,  etc. — in  that  inventory  book  before  mentioned.) 
[My  desire  is]  that  all  these  things  may  be  equally  valued  and  priced  by 
such  indifferent  and  just  men  that  have  good  skill  and  experience  in  the 
several  kinds  of  goods  that  are  to  be  valued,  and  if  more  convenient  that 
an  oath  may  be  given  to  them  to  value  and  price  them  according  to  the 
common  worth  and  value  that  such  goods  and  lands  shall  bear  at  that 
time  in  this  country  as  near  as  their  best  judgment  and  skill  therein  shall 
lead  them  to.  . . . As  my  executors  may  have  no  wrong  so  neither  would 
I have  my  legacies  and  gifts  swallowed  up  [by]  an  apprehension  or  re- 
port that  I have  given  away  more  than  my  estate  will  bear,  and  that  I 
have  made  a great  show  of  charity  and  have  nothing  or  not  enough  to 
perform  it  with. 

This  inventory  of  my  estate  being  so  taken  and  all  things  valued  equally 
and  without  partiality  and  not  at  half  what  they  are  duly  worth,  as  is  the 
use  of  many,  [my  desire  then  is  that]  so  much  be  deducted  out  of  the  sum 
total  as  my  funeral  charges  and  my  debts  that  I shall  owe  at  that  time 
may  come  to,  which  my  book  entitled  creditor  and  debitor  in  my  closet 
at  Boston  and  other  debt  books  and  books  of  account  will  clearly  discover, 
especially  that  inventory  book  first  mentioned.  Which  sum  being  set  by 
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in  the  account  for  discharge  of  my  debts,  the  residue  and  remainder  of 
my  estate  I dispose  of  as  followeth. 

Imprimis,  the  third  of  all  my  lands  and  housing  both  at  Boston  and  at 
my  farm  at  Rumney  Marsh®  or  anywhere  else  that  I shall  be  possessed 
of  at  the  time  of  my  death  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  and  loving 
wife  Mrs.  Anne  Keayne,®  to  hold  and  enjoy  with  all  the  profits  of  them 
or  that  shall  arise  from  them  during  her  natural  life,  according  to  the 
last  law  of  our  General  Court  made  concerning  widows’  doweries.  This 
I believe  will  be  a large  and  comfortable  maintenance  for  her,  a great  if 
not  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  lying  in  my  housing  and  lands  and  there 
being  no  engagements  or  encumbrances  yet  upon  any  part  of  my  lands. 
[Otherwise,]  I would  make  such  an  addition  to  it  as  might  make  her  life 
in  respect  of  outward  things  both  peaceable  and  comfortable.  Nor  shall  I 
forget  some  other  pledges  of  my  love  to  her. 

This  third  for  my  wife  being  premised  and  my  funeral  charges  and 
debts  being  provided  for  as  I have  before  mentioned,  the  rest  of  my  whole 
estate  both  personal  and  real,  with  my  lands,  housing,  and  all  the  other 
things  belonging  to  my  estate,  I divide  into  two  parts,  the  one  part  where- 
of I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  well  beloved  and  only  son  Benjamin 
Keayne;  the  other  part  of  my  estate  (I  mean  the  just  or  due  value  of  it) 
I reserve  as  my  own  right  to  dispose  of  as  I please,  which  is  as  herein  shall 
after  be  expressed. 

...  I am  not  ignorant  that  formerly  there  hath  been  many  clamors 
and  evil  reports  raised  up  against  me  here  and  elsewhere  as  if  I had  got 
my  estate  by  unjust  dealing  and  wronging  of  others.  That  all  might  take 
notice  that  I durst  not  allow  myself  in  any  such  known  wickedness  as  hath 
been  falsely  reported  against  me,  I did  in  some  of  my  former  wills  and 
also  in  my  last  before  this,  of  anno  1649,  • • • set  apart  two  hundred 
pounds  out  of  my  own  estate,  that  if  any  man  or  woman  (not  knowing 
but  that  I might  have  died  long  before  this  time)  young  or  old,  in  Old 
England  or  New,  could  justly  challenge  or  make  it  appear  by  good  proof 
or  reason  that  I had  in  anything  unjustly  wronged  or  defrauded  them, 

® For  a description  of  this  particular  property  and  an  account  of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory, see  Melien  Chamberlain,  Documentary  History  of  Chelsea  (Boston,  1908), 
chaps,  xix-xxi. 

® The  proper  spelling  of  seventeenth-century  names  is  often  a puzzle  as  there  was 
little  consistency  in  usage.  Hannah,  Anna,  and  Anne  were  used  almost  interchange- 
ably. Since  Keayne  himself  was  more  or  less  consistent  in  calling  his  wife  Anne  and 
his  granddaughter  Hannah  (though  the  latter  herself  apparently  preferred  Anna)  I 
shall  follow  his  preference. 
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that  they  might  have  had  full  satisfaction  allowed  them,  though  I know 
of  no  such  things  that  can  justly  be  laid  to  my  charge,  nor  any  pretense 
of  show  of  it  [which] , if  I were  alive  to  answer  for  myself,  I should  [not] 
easily  clear  and  remove.  But  having  now  lived  in  New  England  this  17 
or  1 8 years  where  there  is  an  open  passage  in  church  and  commonwealth 
where  any  that  are  unjustly  wronged  may  easily  right  themselves  if  I 
should  obstinately  refuse  to  do  them  right,  and  none  such  having  appeared 
in  so  many  years,  I think  it  needless  to  continue  any  longer  what  I former- 
ly sequestered  out  of  my  estate  for  such  ends.  If  any  should  come  with 
such  pretenses  after  I am  dead,  the  falseness  of  them  may  the  more  justly 
be  suspected  in  that  they  came  not  while  I was  alive.  I speak  of  debts  and 
unjust  frauds,  not  of  human  infirmities  and  failings  which  may  be  com- 
mon to  myself  as  to  other  men. 

[ Gijts  to  the  Public:  A Conduit  and  a T own  House  Comprising  a 
M.arket  Place y Court  Roomy  C oiler jy  Library y Cranarjy 
and  an  Armor y\ 

I have  long  thought  and  considered  of  the  want  of  [two]  necessary 
things  of  public  concernment  which  may  not  be  only  commodious  but 
very  profitable  and  useful  for  the  town  of  Boston:  a market  place  and  a 
conduit.^  The  one  [would  be]  a good  help  in  danger  of  fire,  the  want  of 
which  we  have  found  by  sad  and  costly  experience  not  only  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  where  possibly  they  have  better  supply  for  water  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  about  the  market  place.  The  other  [would  be]  useful 
for  the  country  people  that  come  with  their  provisions  for  the  supply  of 
the  town,  that  they  may  have  a place  to  sit  dry  in  and  warm  both  in  cold, 
rain,  and  dirty  weather,  and  may  have  a place  to  leave  their  corn  or  any 
other  things  that  they  cannot  sell  safe  till  they  come  again.  This  would 
be  both  an  encouragement  to  the  country  to  come  in  and  a great  means 
to  increase  trading  in  the  town.  [I  have  also  thought]  to  have  [in  the 
same  building]  some  convenient  room  or  tv/o  for  the  courts  to  meet  in, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  also  for  the  townsmen  and  commissioners 
of  the  town.  In  the  same  building  or  the  like  there  may  also  be  a con- 
venient room  for  a library  and  a gallery  or  some  other  handsome  room 
for  the  elders  to  meet  in  and  confer  together  when  they  have  occasion  to 
come  to  the  town  for  any  such  end,  as  I perceive  they  have  many.  Then 

^ The  provisions  that  follow  led  to  the  construction  of  Boston’s  first  town  house  5 the 
conduit  project  was  less  successful.  See  Josiah  H.  Benton,  The  Story  of  the  Old,  Bos- 
ton Town  House  i6^S—ijii  (Boston,  1908). 
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in  the  same  building  there  may  be  also  a room  for  an  armory  to  keep  the 
arms  of  the  Artillery  Company  and  for  the  soldiers  to  meet  in  when  they 
have  occasion. 

Now  it  [may]  not  be  thought  convenient  by  the  elders  and  deacons 
or  guides  of  the  town  that  all  these  conveniences  should  be  under  one  roof 
or  in  one  place  of  the  town  and  that  there  be  some  places  already  built 
that  may  conveniently  be  used  or  fitted  up  with  small  cost  for  some  of 
these  purposes,  as  in  the  meeting  house  for  a granary  or  armory  and  other 
places  in  it  for  the  magistrates  and  commissioners  to  meet  in  as  they  do 
sometimes.  It  is  true  in  the  summer  they  may,  [but]  in  the  winter  they 
cannot  for  want  of  chimneys  and  fires.  It  would  be  necessary  and  more 
convenient  (and  the  town  hath  been  often  speaking  about  it,  to  have  such 
a building  for  such  uses,  though  yet  it  hath  not  been  accomplished)  if  there 
were  a place  fitted  on  purpose  and  set  apart  for  such  public  uses.  And  if 
advice  were  taken  with  some  skillful  and  ingenious  workmen  and  some 
others  that  have  good  heads  in  contriving  of  buildings,  such  as  Mr. 
Broughton,  Mr.  Clarke  the  surgeon,  etc.,  there  might  such  a model  be 
drawn  up  that  one  fabric  or  building  may  be  easily  contrived  that  would 
conveniently  accommodate  all  these  uses  without  extraordinary  cost  and 
yet  may  be  so  done  as  would  be  a great  ornament  to  the  town  as  well  as 
useful  and  profitable  otherwise. 

But  if  the  chief  of  the  town  should  be  of  another  mind  then  I should 
propose  this,  that  the  conduit  and  market  house  be  set  in  the  market  place 
somewhere  between  Mr.  Cogan’s  house  and  mine  or  anywhere  in  that 
great  street  between  Mr.  Parker’s  house  and  Mr.  Brenton’s,  or  rather 
Mr.  Webb’s,  if  it  should  be  judged  there  to  be  more  convenient.  These 
two  may  handsomely  be  contrived  in  one  building  in  which  possibly  may 
be  some  other  convenient  rooms  fit  for  some  of  the  uses  before  mentioned 
besides.  And  for  those  which  that  place  cannot  supply,  as  for  a library  and 
for  a gallery  or  long-room  for  the  divines  and  scholars  to  meet  and  confer 
together  upon  any  occasion,  it  may  be  contrived  to  be  set  all  along  on  the 
foreside  of  the  meeting  house  joining  to  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other 
side  to  be  supported  with  pillars  so  the  rooms  about  may  be  for  court  meet- 
ings at  the  one  side  and  the  elders  at  the  other.  The  open  room  between 
the  pillars,  being  either  paled  or  boarded  on  the  ground,  may  serve  for 
merchants,  masters  of  ships,  and  strangers  as  well  as  the  town  to  meet  in 
at  all  times  to  confer  about  their  business  and  occasions. 

This  I conceive  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  town  and  may  be 
so  contrived  and  set  forth  that  it  will  be  no  disgrace  or  encumbrance 
to  the  meeting  house  but  a great  ornament  to  it.  But  if  it  should  be 
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thought  not  convenient  to  have  it  in  the  front  of  the  meeting  house,  it 
may  accomplish  the  same  ends  if  placed  on  that  side  of  the  meeting  house 
from  Sergeant  Williams’  shop  to  Deacon  Truesdale’s  house.  Or,  if  a 
building  placed  in  one  of  these  two  places  may  accomplish  all  the  ends  be- 
fore mentioned  save  only  the  conduit,  then  a large  conduit  may  be  set 
up  alone  about  the  place  where  the  pillary  stands  and  the  other  about  the 
meeting  house  as  [described]  before.  Which  [of  these,]  I leave  to  the 
best  contrivement  of  the  town  and  the  elders  and  deacons.  If  the  town 
shall  think  meet  to  go  about  it  and  improve  this  building  or  buildings  for 
the  several  uses  before  mentioned,  only  the  granary  may  be  in  any  other 
place  of  the  town  as  shall  be  thought  convenient.  I stand  not  upon  that, 
though  my  own  judgment  leads  me  to  think  that  some  places  or  place 
about  the  common  market  or  near  to  it  will  be  most  suitable  for  many 
reasons.  I say,  towards  the  building  of  these  convenient  places. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  three  hundred  pounds  in  good  merchantable 
pay  the  one  third  part  thereof  when  the  frame  is  brought  to  the  place  and 
raised,  or  some  part  of  [this  sum]  before  . . . the  frame  is  in  some  for- 
wardness, if  need  be;  the  second  part  when  the  chimneys  are  built,  the 
house  covered  and  closed  in  round,  and  all  the  floors  laid;  and  the  last 
third  part  when  it  is  quite  finished,  provided  that  it  be  gone  about  and 
finished  within  two  or  three  years  at  the  most  after  my  decease.  And  if 
any  of  these,  either  a conduit  or  market  house,  should  be  set  up  before  my 
death  by  the  town  or  any  other  in  the  place  or  places  above  mentioned, 
then  my  gift  shall  remain  good  either  for  some  addition  to  the  same  work 
or  for  the  accomplishing  of  those  other  works  by  me  mentioned  that  are 
not  done  by  others,  with  a rebating  proportionable  to  what  is  or  shall  be 
before  done  by  the  town  or  any  other  person. 

Now  that  these  things  may  not  be  only  for  a show  or  a name  and 
when  finished  prove  as  shadows  and  stand  as  empty  rooms  without  sub- 
stance, that  they  may  be  improved  for  the  uses  that  I aim  at  and  intend 
though  my  estate  is  not  such  as  whereby  I am  able  to  do  for  such  public 
benefit  what  I desire  and  would  be  willing  to  do  if  I had  it,  yet  for  exam- 
ple’s sake  and  encouragement  of  others  (especially  of  our  own  town  which 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it  and  such  in  the  town  that  have  public  spirits 
and  some  comfortable  estates  to  help  on  such  works)  I shall  be  willing 
to  cast  in  my  mite  and  bring  my  lime  and  hare  [so  that]  possibly  God  may 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  others  to  bring  in  their  badger  skins  and  silk  and  others 
more  costly  things  that  the  work  may  go  on  and  prosper  in  so  small  a be- 
ginning— therefore,  to  the  granary  I give  and  bequeath  one  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  in  corn  and  that  to  be  improved  for  a public  stock  to 
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such  uses  and  ends  as  I shall  hereafter  mention.  Next,  the  library  and  gal- 
lery for  divines  and  scholars  to  meet  in  being  finished,  I give  and  be- 
queath to  the  beginning  of  that  library  my  3 great  writing  books  which 
are  intended  as  an  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible ; also  a 
4th  great  writing  book  in  which  is  an  exposition  on  the  prophecy  of  Dan- 
iel, of  the  Revelations,  and  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  not  long  since  began. 
All  these  books  are  written  with  my  own  hand  so  far  as  they  be  writ.  And 
I could  desire  that  some  able  scholar  or  two  that  is  active  and  diligent 
and  addicted  to  reading  and  writing  were  ordered  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  by  degrees  as  they  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  in  the  same  method 
and  way  as  I have  begun  (if  a better  be  not  advised  to),  [especially]  if  it 
shall  be  esteemed  for  the  profit  of  it  to  young  students  (though  not  so  to 
more  able  and  learned  divines  in  these  knowing  times),  worth  the  labor 
as  I have  and  do  find  it  to  myself  worth  all  the  pains  and  labor  I have  be- 
stowed upon  them.  ...  If  I had  100  lb.  laid  me  down  for  them  to  de- 
prive me  of  them  till  my  sight  or  life  should  be  taken  from  me,  I should 
not  part  from  them. 

Further,  my  will  is  that  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne,  my  executor,  hav- 
ing first  made  choice  out  of  my  study  of  such  books  as  he  shall  desire  and 
think  needful  for  his  own  use  and  reading  (not  to  sell),  whether  divinity, 
history,  or  military,  or  any  of  my  written  sermon  books  excepting  those 
four  before  given  to  the  library,  and  also  my  wife  [having  chosen]  some 
few  for  her  use  if  she  shall  desire  any  other  than  those  she  hath  already 
of  her  own — these  premised,  my  will  is  that  my  brother  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Norton,  with  my  executor  and  overseers  or  the  most  of  them,  may  view 
over  the  rest  of  my  books  and  to  choose  from  amongst  them  such  of  my 
divinity  books  and  commentaries  and  of  my  written  sermon  books  or  any 
others  of  them  as  they  shall  think  profitable  and  useful  for  such  a library 
(not  simply  for  show  but  properly  for  use),  they  being  all  English,  none 
Latin  or  Greek.  Then  the  rest,  both  the  written  and  printed  ones,  which 
remains  may  be  sold  for  their  due  worth.  And  though  my  books  be  not 
many  nor  very  fit  for  such  a work,  being  English  and  small  books,  yet 
after  this  beginning  the  Lord  may  stir  up  some  others  that  will  add  more 
to  them  and  help  to  carry  the  work  on  by  books  of  more  value,  antiquity, 
use,  and  esteem.  And  [my  desire  is]  that  an  inventory  may  be  taken  and 
kept  of  those  books  that  they  set  apart  for  the  library. 

And  because  I perceive  that  the  elders  of  the  neighboring  towns  have 
appointed  certain  times  in  the  year,  chiefly  in  summer  time  once  a month, 
to  meet  together  to  confer  about  ordering  things  in  the  churches  according 
to  God  and  debate  about  doubts  or  difficult  questions  that  may  arise  in 
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matters  of  religion  and  such  like,  and  that  they  have  no  place  to  meet  in 
but  at  one  of  our  elders’  houses,  nor  nothing  to  refresh  themselves  with  but 
of  themselves  which  may  prove  too  great  a burden  to  our  elders  (the 
meetings  being  so  often  and  continuing  constant)  to  bear  of  their  own 
charge  besides  other  burdens  and  inconveniences  they  may  undergo — 
therefore,  the  room  before  mentioned  being  fitted  that  they  may  meet 
when  they  please  thereat,  I do  will  and  bequeath  four  pounds  a year  to  be 
paid  out  of  some  of  my  shops  in  Boston  by  quarterly  payments,  which  may 
be  ordered  and  disposed  [of]  as  the  elders  shall  direct  or  advise  to  pro- 
vide some  refreshing  for  them  when  they  meet  or  now  and  then  dinners 
as  far  as  it  will  go  and  as  [they]  themselves  shall  be  pleased  to  husband  it. 
Not  that  I would  put  upon  my  executor  the  care  of  such  provisions  or  of 
buying  or  dressing  the  meat,  but  that  he  should  appoint  which  shop  should 
pay  them  so  much  and  then  they  may  appoint  a steward  of  their  own 
to  receive  the  pay  every  quarter,  and  then  they  to  direct  how  it  shall  be 
laid  out  or  disposed  of  for  that  end  to  their  own  content.  Only  I would 
premise  this,  [that]  if  their  meeting  be  only  in  the  summer  and  not  in  the 
winter  as  I conceive,  then  my  will  is  that  they  should  receive  this  four 
pounds  every  summer  ...  as  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  their 
meeting. 

And  this  gift  of  four  pounds  per  anno  I give  for  the  space  of  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  my  death,  if  that  meeting  continue  so  long  in  that  town, 
hoping  that  before  then  some  other  may  be  moved  to  step  in  and  to  add 
so  much  more  to  it  as  may  serve  to  provide  a moderate  dinner  for  every 
time  of  their  meeting  so  that  no  part  of  the  charge  of  it  may  lie  upon 
themselves.  And  when  the  10  years  is  ended  I doubt  not  if  my  son  be  then 
living  here  and  my  buildings  continue  as  now  that  he  would  continue  this 
gift  of  mine  longer  if  that  meeting  continue  longer  and  proves  by  experi- 
ence to  be  much  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  religion  and  the  churches 
as  is  intended,  and  not  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  same. 

[Gifts  to  the  Artillery  Comfany:  A Firing  Platform  and  Butt\ 

And  if  a convenient,  fair  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  before  men- 
tioned be  sequestered  and  set  apart  for  an  armory  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Artillery  ...  (I  am  not  strict  for  the  very  place  so  they  have  content  in  it, 
though  yet  I think  the  very  heart  and  securest  part  of  the  town  ...  is 
the  most  fit  for  a magazine  for  arms  because  of  the  danger  of  surprising 
of  them)  the  place  that  they  now  use  will  be  fit  to  scour  and  tend  the  arms 
in,  and  the  other  to  lay  them  up  and  keep  them  in,  which  will  be  a comely 
sight  for  strangers  to  see  and  a great  ornament  to  the  room  and  also  to 
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the  town  where  the  soldiers  may  arm  themselves  every  time  they  go  to 
exercise.  Such  a place  being  provided,  I give  and  bequeath  five  pounds  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  Company  to  be  laid  out  in  pikes  and  bandoleers 
for  the  use  of  such  soldiers  of  that  Company  that  live  in  other  towns  so 
far  as  it  cannot  be  convenient  for  them  to  bring  their  arms  with  them.  Or 
if  the  officers  of  that  Company  do  know  any  other  thing  that  the  Company 
wants  that  will  be  more  useful  for  the  general  good  of  the  Company  than 
what  I have  mentioned,  [something]  that  will  continue  and  not  be  spent 
or  consumed  in  the  use,  then  I am  willing  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
this  legacy  may  be  so  disposed  of,  taking  in  the  advice  and  consent  of  my 
executor  in  the  same. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  further  to  this  Artillery  Company  of  Bos- 
ton five  pounds  more  towards  the  erecting  of  a platform,  planked  un- 
derneath, for  two  mounted  pieces  of  ordnance  to  stand  upon,  a greater 
and  a smaller,  with  a shed  of  boards  raised  over  it  to  keep  them  dry  and 
preserve  them  from  sun  and  weather.  This  [is]  to  be  raised  in  the  most 
convenient  part  in  the  training  place  in  Boston  where  it  shall  be  most  fit 
for  that  use  and  where  at  a convenient  distance  against  some  hill  or  rising 
ground  there  may  be  a good  butt  or  kind  of  bulwark  raised  of  earth  that 
may  receive  the  shot  of  these  pieces  and  may  be  free  from  endangering 
any  that  may  unexpectedly  pass  by  or  be  behind  the  butt  in  case  they 
should  overshoot.  This  butt  may  be  cast  up  or  digged  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  without  any  charge  by  the  Company  themselves  in  two  or  three  of 
their  training  days.  My  end  in  this  is  that  the  Company  may  be  trained 
up  (or  so  many  of  them  as  desire  it)  in  the  use,  exercise,  and  experience 
of  the  great  ordnance  as  they  are  in  their  muskets,  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  traverse,  load,  mount,  level,  and  fire  at  a mark,  etc.,  which  is  as 
needful  a skill  for  a soldier  as  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  arms.  I sup- 
pose the  country^  will  willingly  lend  the  Company  two  such  pieces  for 
so  good  a use  as  this  is  if  the  town  itself  hath  none  such  to  spare,  and  will 
give  them  a barrel  of  powder  or  two  to  encourage  them  to  begin  a service 
that  will  be  so  singularly  useful  for  the  country.  The  bullets  will  be  most 
of  them  found  and  saved  again  if  the  hill  or  butt  against  which  they  shoot 
be  not  so  low  and  narrow  that  they  overmount  and  shoot  aside  at  random. 

Now  as  many  of  that  Company  or  others  [as]  desire  to  learn  that  art 
of  gunnery  (so  needful  for  every  captain  and  officer  of  a company  to  be 
experienced  in)  ...  may  enter  their  names  to  be  scholars  of  the  great 
artillery.  [They  are]  to  agree  that  every  one  that  enters  his  name  may 
give  so  much  for  entry  and  so  much  a year  afterwards  as  you  do  at  the 

^ I.e.,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Artillery.  This  money  will  serve  to  lay  in  provision  of  powder,  shot, 
sponges,  budge-barrels,  cannon  baskets,  and  some  allowance  to  the  master 
gunner  that  shall  take  pains  to  instruct  them,  if  there  cannot  be  some 
skillful  and  sufficient  man  found  that  will  think  the  honor  of  the  place 
to  instruct  such  a society  in  so  noble  a service  recompense  sufficient.  [For] 
they  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  exercise  their  own  skill  but  to  do 
good  to  the  country  and  to  willing  scholars  that  so  thirst  after  experience. 
We  see  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  small  artillery  do 
freely  expend  their  time  to  instruct  others  in  the  best  skill  themselves 
have  attained,  and  look  at  it  as  reward  enough  that  their  pains  is  accepted 
and  the  Company  edihed  by  it.  Besides,  there  are  many  shipmasters  and 
gunners  that  resort  to  this  country  who  have  good  skill  in  this  art,  and  I 
doubt  not  [that]  upon  their  request  the  Company  might  have  their  help 
sometimes  and  direction  herein.  He  that  is  chosen  to  this  place  may 
have  the  title  of  the  captain  of  the  great  artillery,  or  master  gunner,  and 
there  may  be  a time  appointed  once  in  a week  or  fortnight  for  the  scholars 
to  meet  and  to  spend  two  or  three  hours,  either  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
for  their  instruction  in  it.  Now  all  that  meet  cannot  every  one  expect  to 
make  a shot,  for  that  would  prove  too  great  a charge  and  expense  of 
powder.  But  everyone  must  take  their  turn  and  two  or  three  at  a meeting 
make  one  shot  apiece,  or  but  one  man  two  shots  at  one  time.  The  rest  may 
observe  as  much  by  the  manner  of  their  performing  it  as  if  they  had  done 
it  themselves. 

And  for  further  encouragement  to  help  on  this  exercise  besides  the  five 
pounds  given  before  towards  the  platform  and  the  other  five  pounds  for 
pikes  etc.,  I give  and  bequeath  two  heifers  or  cows  to  the  captain  and  of- 
ficers of  the  First  Artillery  Company  to  be  kept  as  a stock  constantly  and 
the  increase  or  profit  of  these  cows  yearly  to  be  laid  out  in  powder  or 
bullets,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  exercise  of  the  great  artillery.  ...  At  no 
time  [is]  the  stock  or  the  value  of  it  ...  to  be  diminished.  These  [are] 
to  be  delivered  to  the  captain  that  shall  have  the  command  of  that  Com- 
pany or  whom  himself  and  officers  shall  appoint  when  the  platform  and 
butt  is  finished  and  two  pieces  mounted  thereon  with  all  materials  thereto 
belonging  fit  to  exercise  with  and  when  a master  or  captain  of  the  great 
ordnance  is  chosen,  a convenient  company,  between  ten  and  twenty,  of 
soldiers  entered  for  scholars,  and  all  things  settled  in  a good  posture  for 
the  beginning  and  continuance  of  that  exercise.  But  if  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany shall  neglect  to  accomplish  this  before  expressed  above  two  years 
after  my  decease,  then  these  three  legacies,  viz.,  both  the  five  pounds  and 
the  two  cows,  [are]  to  be  void  and  to  be  to  the  use  of  my  executor.  But  if 
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the  things  before  mentioned  be  accomplished  and  this  new  company  do  go 
on  as  I desire  it  may,  then  my  will  is  that  the  captain  with  the  consent  of 
the  Company  may  appoint  some  able  man  either  of  the  Company  or  other- 
wise that  shall  give  bond  to  my  executors  or  overseers  for  these  two  cows 
or  the  value  of  them  at  the  time  of  delivery  [so]  that  the  stock  shall  be 
preserved  and  the  increase  or  benefit  of  them  only  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
use  of  this  new  company.  And  if  this  company  should  break  off  and  not 
continue  their  exercise,  then  the  two  cows  or  the  just  value  that  they  were 
worth  at  the  time  of  their  first  delivery  [are]  to  be  returned  to  my  execu- 
tor or  some  of  my  overseers  for  his  use.  Now  any  man  that  shall  have  the 
cows  to  keep  [must]  be  willing  to  give  such  a bond  if  the  Company  order 
it  so,  in  case  that  exercise  should  fall  to  the  ground.  For  the  two  first  five 
pounds  I desire  no  bond  nor  any  return  of  it,  though  the  Company  should 
not  continue  very  long.  I would  make  [this]  my  dying  request  to  our 
First  Artillery  Company  (if  there  shall  be  such  a Company  in  being  when 
it  shall  please  God  to  take  me  out  of  this  miserable  world). 

Many  knows  what  my  earnest  endeavors  and  desires  hath  been  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  what  I could  since  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  into 
this  country,  and  my  desires  have  not  been  altogether  frustrated.  For  out 
of  this  small  Company  the  Lord  hath  raised  up  many  a well  experienced 
soldier  that  hath  done  good  service  and  have  been  of  good  esteem  both 
here  and  in  our  native  country.  And  therefore  my  grief  is  the  more  to 
see  that  when  the  country  grows  more  populous  this  sometime  flourishing 
and  highly  prized  Company  should  grow  more  thin  and  ready  to  dis- 
solve for  want  of  appearance.  Some  are  weary  and  others  think  they  have 
got  experience  enough,  so  the  most  begins  to  neglect.  But  my  request  is 
that  the  entries,  quarterage,  and  fines  for  late  and  non-appearance  (which 
last  hath  been  too  long  neglected  and  will  not  be  well  with  the  Company 
till  it  be  taken  up  again,  especially  seeing  the  greatest  part  of  that  Com- 
pany consists  now  of  men  in  our  own  town  and  we  never  had  better  nor 
more  constant  appearance  than  when  fines  were  duly  taken)  may  be  pre- 
served and  kept  in  stock  to  lay  out  in  powder,  arms,  bandoleers  for  the 
use  of  the  Company,  and  also  in  canvas  to  make  resemblance  of  trenches, 
half  moons,  redoubts,  forts,  etc.,  cannon  baskets,  and  such  like  necessary 
implements  for  some  special  military  service  that  might  be  performed  once 
or  twice  a year.  This  would  be  a singular  help  to  the  ordinary  exercise, 
and  would  add  much  not  only  to  the  encouragement  but  to  the  experi- 
ence both  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  some  military  exercises  which,  with- 
out such  helps  as  these,  cannot  be  taught  nor  performed.  And  these  mon- 
eys would  be  far  better  employed  and  to  the  greater  satisfaction  and  con- 
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tent  of  the  Company  in  such  things  than  [if]  wasted  and  spent  in  eating 
and  drinking  and  needless  invitations,  as  it  hath  been  a long  time  both  to 
my  own  and  to  the  grief  and  offense  of  several  of  the  Company.  This  hath 
occasioned  some  to  leave  the  Company  and  others  to  be  unwilling  to  pay 
their  quarterage,  seeing  the  whole  stock  is  still  consumed  and  the  Com- 
pany rather  in  debt  than  otherwise.  It  hath  been  a chief  thing  to  hinder 
many  other  profitable  exercises  for  want  of  means  to  bear  the  charge  of 
them  and  will  in  time  be  the  overthrow  and  dissolution  of  the  Company 
if  it  be  not  prevented. 

What  hath  made  the  Artillery  Company  in  London  so  to  flourish  for 
so  long  a time  together  but  the  stock  of  the  Company  well  managed 
whereby  they  have  done  great  things  and  have  been  able  to  perform 
many  exercises  (though  chargeable)  both  for  the  delight  of  all  beholders 
and  the  great  benefit  and  experience  of  the  soldiers  and  the  increase  of 
their  number?  Indeed,  I had  in  my  purpose  several  other  legacies  to 
have  bestowed  on  this  Company  for  their  encouragement  and  the  exam- 
ple of  others  and  have  them  in  a readiness  and  of  some  consequence.  But 
the  small  appearance  of  the  Company  and  the  declining  of  it  daily  which 
cannot  be  but  a great  discouragement  to  the  captain  and  officers  that 
command  them,  as  also  to  the  soldiers  that  do  appear  and  causes  a kind  of 
contempt  instead  of  esteem  in  those  that  behold  them,  makes  me  fear 
the  final  dissolution  of  it,  and  so  all  gifts  will  sink  with  it  and  come  to 
nothing.  [This]  hath  been  the  cause  of  altering  my  resolution.  ...  I 
know  [that]  a skillful  commander,  though  he  have  a body  of  men  but 
4 files,  6 deep,  which  is  but  24  soldiers,  yea  I would  add  further  if  he 
have  but  half  so  many,  but  two  files,  6 or  8 deep,  with  them  he  may  per- 
form such  variety  of  exercises,  not  only  for  the  postures  but  the  several 
motions,  doublings,  facings,  counter-marches,  wheelings,  yea  such  vari- 
ety of  forms  of  battles  and  several  kinds  of  firings  and  charges  as  should 
be  not  only  delightful  but  very  useful  and  gainful  to  those  that  are  exer- 
cised, and  not  only  for  two  or  three  training  days  but  have  matter  enough 
to  exercise  them  for  several  years.  I should  hardly  have  believed  this  did 
not  I know  it  to  be  true  and  have  seen  it  with  mine  eyes.  Yet  notv/ithstand- 
ing,  what  comfort  or  credit  can  a captain  have  to  go  into  the  field  with 
6 or  12  soldiers  and  under  the  name  of  an  artillery  or  military  com- 
pany? It  would  be  my  rejoicing  if  there  could  be  any  means  thought  on 
or  used  to  increase  and  encourage  this  Company  that  is  and  may  be  so 
honorably  advantageous  to  the  whole  country,  that  it  may  remain  and 
continue  still  in  splendor  and  esteem,  increasing  and  not  declining.  But 
all  things  have  their  changes. 
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[These  Gifts  Justified:  No  Selfish  Aims] 

Now  concerning  the  original  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  that  I 
have  given  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  the  raising  of  a conduit  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  for  a building  to  fit  for  such  uses  as  I have  before  men- 
tioned, if  any  shall  allege  that  three  hundred  pounds  is  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  it  I answer,  i,  that  it  may  be  some  of  these  may  be  gone  about 
and  finished  by  the  town  before  God  may  call  me  out  of  this  world, 
[such]  as  the  conduit  or  market  house  etc.,  and  then  there  will  be  the 
less  to  do.  I know  that  the  town  hath  agitated  it  and  seriously  intended  to 
have  gone  about  to  do  them  all  except  only  the  library,  as  such  things  that 
are  needful  and  will  turn  to  the  public  advantage  of  the  town.  2ly,  I say 
that  I conceive  if  it  be  well  managed  and  ordered  it  may  do  it  all  or  very 
near  it.  I suppose  one  of  the  two  last  houses  that  I built  hath  room  enough 
in  it  to  accomplish  all  the  ends  before  mentioned,  excepting  the  conduit, 
if  it  had  been  first  contrived  and  thought  on  for  such  an  end.  Yet  that 
hath  not  cost  me  400  lb.,  not  by  so  much  as  I suppose  will  near  build  a new 
conduit.  But,  thirdly,  if  it  should  fall  short  I do  expect  and  suppose  that 
the  town  will  be  willing  to  add  to  it  and  make  up  the  rest  either  by  enlarg- 
ing of  the  conveniences  or  beautifying  the  structure  for  the  better  orna- 
ment of  the  town.  And  possibly  some  [one]  else  may  think  of  some  other 
thing  wanting  which  I have  not  thought  upon  that  may  be  as  useful  to 
the  general  good  of  the  town  as  most  of  these,  to  be  added  to  it.  Besides, 
if  I were  about  to  build  a thing  that  I conceive  would  be  very  useful  and 
advantageous  to  me  but  am  not  comfortably  able  to  bear  the  charge  of 
it,  if  any  friend  out  of  love  to  me  would  lend  me  300  lb.  [for]  some 
considerable  time  gratis  it  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  me  to  go 
on  with  the  work.  But  if  he  should  offer  to  give  me  freely  300  lb.  towards 
it  I should  think  myself  bound  to  be  very  thankful  to  him  and  to  be  willing 
to  make  up  what  is  wanting  rather  than  [to]  lose  so  free  a kindness  by 
my  neglecting  of  the  work. 

But  possibly  some  will  be  ready  to  apprehend  that  I may  do  this  only 
for  my  own  ends  and  benefit,  which  may  make  them  the  more  backward 
to  have  it  go  on,  especially  with  any  of  their  own  cost.  For  some  such  spirits 
there  be  that  had  rather  deny  themselves  a benefit  than  that  another 
should  enoy  a greater  benefit  by  it.  . . . Some  have  said  that  I have  been 
very  forward  to  have  a conduit  in  that  place  because  I have  so  many 
houses  and  buildings  thereabout,  and  so  a market  house  will  be  the  more 
beneficial  to  bring  trade  to  my  shops.  I answer,  [suppose]  that  this  were 
in  all  things  true,  it  is  not  sinful  nor  unlawful  in  Christian  prudence  to 
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provide  means  for  the  preventing  of  danger  or  procuring  of  any  lawful 
good;  I doubt  not  but  they  would  do  the  like  if  it  were  their  own  case. 
But  2dly,  what  advantage  will  this  be  to  me  when  I am  dead  and  gone, 
if  others  should  not  receive  more  benefit  than  I by  it?  I need  not  trouble 
myself  with  what  may  fall  out  in  after  times  in  these  respects,  for  I shall 
feel  no  want  nor  suffer  any  damage  by  such  losses.  A 100  things  would 
come  into  consideration  as  needful  to  prevent  or  provide  for  as  these  if 
men  going  out  of  the  world  should  trouble  themselves  with  the  care  of 
such  changes  and  things  that  may  happen  when  they  are  dead.  3dly,  if 
my  houses  only  were  there  and  no  other  shops  but  mine  there  might  be 
more  ground  for  such  an  apprehension.  But  it  is  the  heart  of  the  town 
and  many  fair  buildings  and  shops  there  be  round  about.  The  market  is 
there  seated  already.  The  market  house  is  more  for  the  conveniency  of 
strangers  and  their  accommodation  in  winter  and  summer,  in  wet  and 
dry,  [than]  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  And  in  that  respect  it  is  a 
work  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  though  some  particular  persons  that  trade 
may  have  more  benefit  by  it  than  some  other  persons  that  dwell  further 
off,  yet  the  advantage  and  profit  of  it  will  redound  to  the  whole  town  in 
general.  For  my  own  particular — I having  given  over  trade  long  ago — 
the  nearness  of  the  market  is  more  chargeable  than  beneficial  to  me  if  I 
looked  not  at  a general  and  public  good  more  than  my  private. 

As  for  the  conduit,  I confess  it  is  very  necessary  and  useful  in  many 
respects,  especially  in  danger  of  fire,  and  well  it  were  if  there  were  more 
of  them  in  the  town  than  there  is.  But  that  it  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
me  or  that  I shall  have  more  need  of  it  than  others,  who  can  tell?  Who 
knows  that  my  house  alone  shall  be  set  on  fire?  God  may  preserve  mine 
though  divers  others  may  be  consumed,  as  it  fell  out  lately  by  sad  experi- 
ence. Had  there  been  a conduit  in  the  market  place  before,  then  would  it 
not  have  been  looked  at  and  found  to  be  a public  good?  Might  not  some 
of  the  houses  been  saved  that  were  consumed  worth  more  than  the  charge 
of  setting  up  three  or  four  such  conduits?  Nay,  if  the  fire  had  gone  on  in 
its  rage  as  it  was  most  like  (had  not  God  in  unexpected  mercy  prevented 
it)  and  seized  upon  others’  houses  as  it  threatened  to  do,  the  whole  town 
would  have  had  cause  to  have  bewailed  the  want  of  it  and  to  think  that 
such  a conduit  was  a public  good  and  the  want  of  it  a public  evil  though 
some  particular  persons  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  at  that  time  more 
than  others,  and  at  some  other  times  others  might  have  had  more  need 
and  more  benefit  by  it  than  they.  But  if  my  houses  and  shops  stood  alone 
or  if  I only  should  need  and  not  others,  if  it  were  for  my  own  private 
and  not  for  the  public  good  of  others,  I would  build  a conduit  and  a mar- 
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ket  house  too  if  there  were  need  at  my  own  charge  without  calling  in  the 
help  of  others.  I think,  if  my  own  heart  deceive  me  not,  my  aim  in  all 
these  things  proposed  is  for  the  general  good  of  the  town  and  that  if  I 
had  no  house  thereabouts  but  had  lived  in  some  other  part  of  the  town 
I should  be  as  forward  to  promote  these  works  as  I have  been  formerly 
or  am  at  this  present.  So  I should  desire  all  my  loving  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  town  to  interpret  and  accept  of  what  I tender  to  them  as  a 
fruit  of  my  true  endeavor  and  desire  of  the  town’s  good  and  not  at  any 
private  advantage  of  me  or  mine,  and  as  [from]  one  that  have  been  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  help  them  forward  in  my  lifetime  rather  than  death. 

And  for  that  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  before  mentioned  for  the 
granary  to  begin  a stock  for  a public  magazine  of  corn  for  the  town  or 
chiefly  the  poorer  sort  in  it,  now  what  private  ends  or  advantage  can  any- 
one apprehend  I can  have  in  that  when  I am  dead  ? And  so  for  the  library 
and  armory  and  platform  and  butt  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Artillery 
Company  or  free  school  or  what  I had  set  apart  formerly  for  the  training 
up  of  the  Indians’  children  in  learning  and  some  English  scholars  to  learn 
the  Indian  tongue.  Now  if  these  cannot  but  be  interpreted  for  a public  and 
general  good  to  the  town,  why  should  any  conceive  otherwise  of  the 
other?  As  for  the  conduit,  there  is  none  in  the  market  place  and  if  such 
a work  be  needful  in  any  part  of  the  town  it  is  5 times  more  needful  there. 
And  so  for  the  market  house,  [unless]  there  were  more  public  markets 
set  up  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town. 

\ Additional  Gifts y Re  faying  Evil  with  Goody 
Unkindness  with  Kindness^ 

And  though  God  hath  been  pleased  in  some  measure  to  carry  me  on 
with  a public  spirit  to  seek  the  good  of  the  town  according  to  that  ability 
which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  afford  unto  me  (though  I am  not  able  to 
do  according  to  the  largeness  of  my  desire,  hoping  that  God  will  raise  up 
some  others  after  me  of  abler  estates  and  opener  hearts  and  hands  to  add 
larger  additions  to  these  weak  beginnings  or  to  begin  some  others  that 
may  be  more  useful  than  these)  yet  I must  needs  say  I have  met  with  dis- 
couragements more  than  a few  to  divert  my  thoughts  and  purposes  an- 
other way  and  to  tie  up  both  my  heart  and  hands  from  such  testimonies 
of  my  love  [as]  I have  been  willing  to  show.  [I  have  been  discouraged] 
not  only  by  these  objections  I have  now  answered,  but  by  those  unkind 
and  unneighborly  discourtesies  that  I have  more  lately  and  formerly  met 
withal  in  this  town.  . . . These  I cannot  easily  forget,  though  I desire  to 
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forgive.  [They  came]  from  many  in  the  church,  especially  in  those  times 
of  my  troubles,  and  more  their  spirits  and  dispositions  'would  have  led 
them  to  had  not  the  providence  of  God  and  the  tenderness  and  wisdom  of 
some  others  amongst  us  prevented  their  desires  and  endeavors.  Their  ac- 
tions and  proceedings  I could  never  take  as  a fruit  of  their  love  to  my 
soul  as  much  as  a fruit  of  their  prejudice  against  my  person.  But  I desire 
to  requite  their  e'vil  with  good  and  unkindness  with  kindness. 

Therefore,  my  will  about  the  ordering  of  this  lOO  lb.  to  be  paid  in 
corn,  cattle,  or  a part  in  both  [is]  that  it  may  be  preserved  still  for  a 
stock  from  year  to  year,  and  the  increase  or  profit  of  it  to  be  disposed  of 
only  for  the  uses  intended,  which  are  these  that  follow.  The  one  half 
hereof,  viz.,  fifty  pounds  with  the  increase  thereof,  I give  and  bequeath 
to  the  use  of  the  free  school  at  Boston  to  help  on  the  training  up  of  some 
poor  men’s  children  of  Boston  (that  are  most  towardly  and  hopeful)  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  learning,  not  only  in  the  Latin  tongue  but 
also  [in]  writing  and  ciphering  as  far  as  the  profit  of  it  will  reach  and  ac- 
cording to  the  best  ordering  of  it  for  that  end  as  the  townsmen  or  feoffees 
of  the  free  school  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  best,  taking  in- also  the 
advice  of  my  executor  or  executors  with  my  overseers  or  the  most  part 
of  them  so  long  as  they  live  or  as  any  of  them  remain  in  the  country.  The 
other  fifty  pounds  with  the  profit  of  it  I give  and  bequeath  for  the  use 
and  relief  of  the  poor  members  of  our  own  church  or  to  any  other  good 
use  that  shall  be  accounted  as  necessary  or  more  necessary  than  this  that 
I intend  ...  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  elders  and  deacons  of  this  our 
church  from  time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  my  executor  and  overseers 
as  before. 

Now  if  that  school  should  be  sufficiently  provided  for  before  I die, 
then  I would  propound  it  to  be  kept  as  a magazine  of  store  from  year  to 
year  and  as  a stock  for  the  town  if  either  a famine  or  war  should  happen 
amongst  us,  which  may  tend  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  town  espe- 
cially for  the  poorer  sort.  400  bushels  of  Indian  [corn]  may  be  bought 
for  50  lb.  and  250  if  not  300  bushels  of  rye  and  also  peas  for  50  lb.  How 
easy  a thing  it  would  be  for  the  town  to  make  it  up  a 1000  bushels  or 
more  by  every  family  putting  in  but  a peck  of  corn  or  such  a matter  but 
once  in  a year  or  but  once  in  all  to  raise  a first  stock,  to  sell  it  away  once 
in  two  years  or  longer  if  it  will  keep  when  it  bears  the  best  price  and  lay 
it  in  again  when  it  may  be  cheapest  bought,  which  will  bear  the  charge 
of  waste  and  looking  to  with  considerable  profit.  It  may  be  expended 
yearly  for  some  of  the  most  necessary  and  charitable  uses  of  the  town. 
Much  good  may  be  done  by  it  and  the  stock  still  not  diminished  but  aug- 
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merited.  Or  if  the  whole  loo  lb.  were  put  into  a stock  of  corn  and  so  hus- 
banded constantly,  and  the  one-half  of  the  profit  go  to  the  disposing  of 
the  church  and  the  other  to  the  town  I perceive  no  inconvenience  in  it. 
This  hath  been  the  wisdom  and  care  of  our  forefathers  in  other  parts, 
and  much  public  good  have  been  done  by  it.  I know  not  why  we  should 
not  imitate  them  herein  [unless]  some  other  way  may  be  thought  of 
wherein  such  a stock  may  be  employed  with  less  trouble  and  more  certain 
profit  and  yet  accomplish  the  main  ends  I intend  herein,  the  relief  of  the 
godly  poor.  As  far  as  the  profits  of  it  may  run,  I should  willingly  give 
way  to  it. 

And  because  my  will  and  earnest  desire  is  that  this  stock  of  lOO  lb. 
might  be  constantly  preserved  for  the  uses  above  said  (except  God  should 
take  it  away  by  fire  or  some  such  extraordinary  accident  or  special  hand 
of  God,  in  [which]  case  I should  earnestly  beg  of  the  town  to  make  it  up 
again — which  may  be  done  without  any  great  burden  to  them  and  they 
are  like  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  mean  time)  I propose  this  as  neces- 
sary and  by  me  desired,  that  security  may  be  given  to  my  executor  or 
overseers  for  this  lOO  lb.  at  the  receiving  of  it  by  some  of  the  townsmen 
and  to  repay  it  again  in  case  they  do  not  preserve  it  and  constantly  improve 
it  to  the  uses  before  mentioned  or  some  other  that  may  be  better  or  equiva- 
lent to  it  according  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning  therein,  which  is  to  do 
the  most  and  best  good  with  it  that  it  may  be  employed  to.  And  lest  the 
townsmen  should  object  that  they  are  changeable  every  year  and  so  may 
refuse  to  give  bond,  though  it  be  for  a public  good,  then  I think  the  dea- 
cons who  are  usually  [chosen]  for  their  lives  or  . . . some  feoffees  chosen 
for  that  end  may  give  bond  for  it  and  they  to  have  the  whole  lOO  lb.  to 
improve  for  the  uses  before.  However,  I doubt  not  but  several  ways  may 
be  thought  on  to  secure  it  without  any  damage  to  one  or  two  in  particu- 
lar, which  I leave  to  the  townsmen  and  deacons  to  consult  and  conclude 
of.  In  the  meantime  I [recall  to]  them  [that]  in  these  two  last  years  I 
have  gained  for  the  poor  seventeen  pounds  more  than  I have  given  away, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  former  hundred  pounds.  And  because  I have 
been  fain  to  borrow  of  this  poor’s  stock  for  my  own  use  when  I have  want- 
ed money  of  my  own,  and  it  hath  been  a good  help  and  supply  to  me  that 
way  many  times,  therefore  I am  willing  to  make  the  seventeen  pounds 
twenty  pounds  as  I have  formerly  done  upon  the  same  ground.  When 
their  stock  was  but  eighty  and  odd  pounds  I made  it  up  [to]  one  hundred 
pounds.  Therefore,  whatsoever  there  shall  be  wanting  in  ready  cash  in 
the  poor’s  stock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  my  will  and  order  to 
my  executor  or  executors  is  that  they  may  make  it  up  out  of  my  own  es- 
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tate  in  current  pay  answerable  to  money  and  to  be  more  careful  in  it 
than  in  the  discharge  of  any  other  debt  that  I shall  then  owe. 

[Profitable  Management  of  the  Poor  Fund  Justified] 

Now  for  this  120  lb.  before  mentioned,  I am  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  to  leave  this  testimony  behind  me  concerning  it  and  how  I came  by 
it.  For  I do  not  account  it  properly  my  own  nor  simply  my  gift  to  the  poor 
now  but  their  due  and  debt  as  that  which  for  these  many  years,  long  be- 
fore I came  out  of  Old  England,  I began  to  gather  and  devote  ...  to 
God  and  his  service  for  such  a particular  use  now  mentioned  what  of  it 
I could  save  and  spare  besides  what  I yearly  gave  away  out  of  it  to  pious 
uses  as  necessity  called  for  at  my  hands,  both  in  Old  England  and  since  I 
came  hither.  This  stock  I have  gathered  and  from  week  to  week  laid 
apart  by  taking  one  penny  out  of  every  shilling  which  I have  gotten  by 
my  trade,  with  other  goods  and  merchandise  that  I have  dealt  in.  So  that 
when  I gained  much  in  a week  there  hath  been  the  more  laid  aside  for  any 
good  use  and  when  trading  hath  been  dead  and  the  gains  less,  there  hath 
been  the  less  laid  aside  for  this  stock  and  use.  This  course  I have  con- 
stantly kept  above  this  40  years.  And  I now  mention  this  the  more  par- 
ticularly not  in  any  way  of  boasting  for  any  good  work  that  I have  either 
done  or  can  do  (for  I know  if  God  should  enter  into  judgment  with  me 
for  any  or  the  best  of  them  all  He  might  justly  reject  both  me  and  them 
as  abominable),  but  that  all  that  know  it  or  may  hear  of  it  may  take  no- 
tice of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  such  a free  and  voluntary  course.  Some 
others  when  they  know  it  maybe  will  be  willing  to  imitate  and  bless  God 
for  it,  as  some  in  Old  England  have  done  to  their  great  content  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

By  this  means  I have  had  commonly  lying  by  me  50  lb.,  60  lb.,  or  80 
lb.  ready  money  especially  in  Old  England  and  some  pretty  quantity 
here,  till  more  lately  since  money  hath  been  so  scarce  amongst  us,  where- 
by I have  been  fain  to  borrow  out  of  that  stock  myself  for  my  own  neces- 
sary use  and  occasions  when  I have  wanted  money  of  my  own.  And  a 
good  comfortable  help  it  hath  been  to  me  that  way  in  many  pinches.  But 
[I]  still  do  keep  a careful  account  [of]  what  at  any  time  I take  out,  and 
[I]  pay  it  in  again  as  money  comes  to  hand.  Out  of  this  stock  usually  ly- 
ing by  me  I have  had  opportunity  to  lend  to  any  poor  godly  Christian  or 
minister  in  need  (besides  what  I give  away)  40  s.,  5 lb.,  or  a greater  sum 
to  help  them  in  a strait,  and  to  make  use  of  it  in  their  trades  for  a conven- 
ient time.  [These  loans]  have  done  some  more  good  than  if  they  had  at 
another  time  so  much  given  them.  Sometimes  I have  ventured  part  of  it 
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to  sea,  that  the  benefit  of  it  might  redound  to  the  stock  for  the  poor’s  use, 
by  which  means  also  I could  more  readily  and  willingly  give  away  twenty 
shillings  or  five  pounds  at  a time  upon  any  motion  to  a charitable  use  if 
the  occasion  hath  been  weighty  than  either  myself  or  some  other  good 
men  of  better  estates  could  part  with  so  many  shillings,  had  it  not  been 
for  such  a stock  in  a readiness. 

It  is  true  that  since  I have  given  over  trading  in  this  country  and  since 
the  way  of  trade  is  not  so  much  for  ready  money  as  for  exchange,  as  for 
corn,  cattle,  and  other  commodities,  I cannot  lay  aside  weekly  as  I used 
to  do  formerly.  Therefore,  by  casting  up  my  estate,  which  commonly  I 
do  once  every  year,  I can  see  what  I am  increased  in  my  estate,  and  ac- 
cordingly I do  lay  aside  yearly  ansv/erable  to  what  I get  in  the  whole. 

Unto  this  stock  of  the  poor  I am  indebted  at  this  time,  being  mo.  6: 
12:  1653,  hundred  pounds  sterling  or  loi  lb.  as  near  as  I can  guess, 
besides  all  the  money  that  is  now  in  cash  in  2 private  boxes  that  are  within 
my  cabinet  in  my  closet  at  Boston.  The  papers  within  each  box  will  show 
there  is  as  I remember  ten  pounds  in  New  England  money  with  some 
Old  England  silver  and  somewhat  more  than  ten  pounds  in  the  other 
secret  box,  in  which  is  two  ten  shillings  pieces  of  Barbary  gold  and  258 
single  two  pences,  pence,  and  halfpence.  These  boxes  are  to  be  unlocked 
or  opened  with  any  ordinary  pin  or  needle  thrust  into  a small  pinhole 
that  is  there  against  a piece  of  steel  which  easily  wiU  give  back.  [I]  have 
formerly  added  to  the  whole  stock  of  my  own  1 7 or  1 8 lb.  and  now  three 
pounds  more,  which  is  20  or  21  lb.  in  all,  to  make  up  the  whole  stock 
[of]  120  lb.,  which  I give  as  the  poor’s  use  for  that  help  and  supply  I 
have  received  from  it  in  the  times  of  my  own  need. 

Now  for  this  money  I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  that  it  be 
well  paid  in  within  one  year  or  two  at  the  most  after  my  decease,  if  my 
executor  cannot  with  conveniency  pay  it  in  before,  and  to  provide  by  the 
best  way  I can  suggest  or  devise  that  it  be  also  well  disposed  of,  improved, 
and  employed  (according  to  my  own  purpose,  intent,  and  desire  in  saving 
it  together)  [so]  that  the  stock  may  still  remain  and  the  profit  of  it  yearly 
employed  so  as  it  may  do  good  to  many  [for]  as  many  years  after  my 
death  and  more  as  it  hath  done  in  the  time  of  my  life.  Now  what  my  way 
and  thoughts  are  for  the  best  improvement  of  it  I have  before  proposed. 
If  a more  useful  and  profitable  way  can  be  found  out  both  for  the  preserv- 
ing of  the  stock  and  augmenting  the  profit  of  it  I shall  freely  leave  it  to 
the  advice  of  my  executor  and  overseers,  with  our  elders,  deacons,  and 
townsmen  that  shall  then  be,  or  any  other  that  can  give  better  advice  or 
propose  a better  way.  But  if  the  townsmen,  deacons,  or  some  other  by 
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their  orders  shall  refuse  to  give  sufficient  bond  for  this  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  to  secure  the  stock,  then  this  my  gift  shall  cease  and  become  utterly 
void  in  respect  of  Boston ; and  I will  and  bequeath  the  said  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  to  the  use  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  to  be 
improved  as  I shall  hereafter  mention,  they  taking  care  to  secure  the 
stock. 

\Harvard  College  as  Secondary  LegateeY 

And  for  the  three  hundred  pounds  which  I have  given  to  the  town  of 
Boston  to  build  a conduit,  a market  house,  and  town  house  with  a library, 
granary,  and  armory,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  if  the  town  of  Boston 
shall  slight  or  undervalue  this  gift  or  my  good  will  to  them  therein  and 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  go  about  and  finish  these  several  buildings  in 
manner  and  time  before  mentioned  rather  than  they  will  be  troubled 
with  it  or  add  anything  of  their  own  for  the  finishing  of  it,  then  my  will  is 
that  this  gift  of  300  lb.  given  to  Boston  for  the  uses  of  those  buildings  be- 
fore mentioned  shall  utterly  cease  and  become  void  in  respect  of  Boston, 
and  those  gifts  that  I have  given  with  relation  to  those  buildings,  as  my 
books  to  the  library,  etc.,  or  any  others  of  them  that  I have  not  before 
provided  for  and  ordered,  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge  in  the  same  manner  that  I have  ordered  the  former 
120  lb.  in  corn  for  the  poor  in  Boston  in  case  the  deacons  or  town  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  give  security  for  the  principal  stock,  as  before  is  men- 
tioned. 

My  true  meaning  herein  is  this,  that  if  the  town  of  Boston  shall  set 
upon  one  or  two  of  these  works  and  neglect  or  refuse  to  carry  on  the  rest 
(or  some  of  the  other  that  I have  mentioned  happily  being  done  by  the 
town  before  I die)  as  [for  example,]  if  they  should  build  only  the  con- 
duit and  market  house  and  not  a town  house  or  library  and  gallery,  or  a 
granary  and  armory  and  not  a conduit  or  market  house,  etc.,  then  my 
will  is  that  my  executor  shall  give  only  such  a proportion  of  this  three 
hundred  pounds  as  that  work  or  building  shall  come  to.  [This  propor- 
tion] they  [shall]  set  upon  only  in  relation  to  this  gift  of  mine  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  other  buildings  that  I have  likewise  mentioned 
[which]  they  have  left  undone.  . . . What  upon  that  account  shall  be 

^ The  early  results  of  Keayne’s  benefaction  to  Harvard  may  be  conveniently  traced 
in  the  Harvard  College  Records  (these  Publications ^ xv,  xvi).  The  income  from  the 
bequest  is  still  being  paid  towards  beneficiary  aid  to  “the  godliest  and  most  hope- 
fulest  of  the  poorer  sort  of  scholars.”  See,  Official  Register  of  Harvard  University y 
Liii,  no.  18  (September,  1956),  8. 
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reserved  of  the  300  lb.  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  College  of  Cambridge, 
[to  which]  I have  given  the  whole  300  lb.  in  case  they  refuse  or  neglect 
to  finish  all  those  buildings  or  any  of  them  within  two  or  three  years  after 
my  death,  as  before  I have  ordered. 

Now  if  the  120  lb.  and  this  300  lb.  or  any  part  thereof  shall  fall  to  the 
College,  my  desire  is  that  it  should  be  improved  not  about  the  buildings 
or  repairs  of  the  College,  for  that  I think  the  country  should  do  and  look 
after,  but  for  the  use  and  help  of  such  poor  and  hopeful  scholars  whose 
parents  are  not  comfortably  able  to  maintain  them  there  for  their  diet 
and  learning,  or  for  some  addition  yearly  to  the  poorer  sort  of  fellows 
or  tutors  whose  parents  are  not  able  nor  themselves  have  not  ability  nor 
supplies  otherwise  to  defray  their  charge  and  make  their  studies  comfort- 
able. My  true  intent  herein,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  discerned,  is  not  that 
one  or  two  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  all  or  but  for  a year  or  two,  but 
according  to  the  proportion  of  that  sum  which  shall  fall  to  the  College 
my  desire  is  that  the  godliest  and  most  hopefulest  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
scholars  may  have  an  addition  to  that  which  their  parents  allows  them, 
of  20  or  40  s.  a year  apiece  while  they  abide  in  the  College  or  till  some 
providence  may  help  their  supplies  otherwise,  or  that  as  far  as  it  will  ex- 
tend some  may  have  the  help  of  it  for  2 or  3 years  and  then  others  may 
have  the  help  and  comfort  of  it  2 or  3 years  after,  and  so  in  order  as  long 
as  the  benefit  of  this  gift  may  continue.  [Perhaps]  it  may  prove  more  use- 
ful to  dispose  of  it  for  an  addition  or  an  enlargement  to  the  commons  of 
the  poorer  sort  of  scholars,  which  I have  often  heard  is  too  short  and  bare 
for  them. 

Therefore,  because  I have  little  insight  in  the  true  ordering  of  scholars 
and  other  things  thereto  belonging  in  a college  way  and  so  possibly  may 
dispose  of  my  gift  where  there  is  less  need  and  that  it  may  do  more  good 
if  it  had  been  employed  in  some  other  way,  I am  willing  to  refer  it  to  the 
President,  Feoffees,  and  Overseers  that  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
ordering  of  the  College  and  scholars  or  students  with  the  things  thereto 
belonging,  still  taking  in  the  consent  of  my  executor  and  of  such  of  the 
overseers  of  this  my  will  as  shall  then  be  alive.  What  they  together  shall 
judge  to  be  the  best  and  most  needfulest  way  of  employing  of  it  amongst 
the  scholars  I shall  consent  to.  And  when  the  certain  sum  is  known  that 
doth  fall  to  the  College,  the  President  and  Overseers  may  confer  with 
my  executor  and  overseers  and  . . . cast  up  what  such  a sum  would  pur- 
chase by  the  year  for  20  years,  or  a longer  tim.e,  and  if  they  agree  and 
my  executor  consent  to  it  he  may  keep  the  legacy  in  his  own  hands  and 
pay  to  the  College  yearly  for  so  long  a time  as  they  agree  upon  so  much 
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per  annum  out  of  some  part  of  my  lands  or  houses  as  they  shall  set  apart 
for  that  end.  I do  not  enjoin  it  but  only  propose  it  and  leave  it  to  the  will 
and  consent  of  my  executor  as  he  shall  think  with  the  advice  of  my  over- 
seers will  be  most  convenient  for  him,  though  I like  best  . . . paying  of  it 
yearly,  if  there  should  not  appear  some  great  inconvenience  to  other  parts 
of  my  land  to  have  any  part  of  it  engaged  so  long  together  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a rent.  ...  I think  that  some  one  house  or  shop  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  such  an  end  and  some  such  way  may  be  thought  of  as  may 
prove  no  inconvenience  to  my  executor  or  his  estate  more  than  to  pay  it 
out  to  the  College  and  to  leave  them  to  purchase  with  it  somewhere  else. 
For  my  will  and  desire  is  in  this  as  it  is  in  my  former  legacies  that  the 
stock  may  be  preserved  by  purchasing  therewith  something  to  the  College, 
and  the  benefit  or  profit  thereof  to  be  yearly  distributed  as  far  as  it  will 
go  to  the  most  necessary  uses,  as  I have  before  expressed. 

And  concerning  my  books  that  I have  given  to  begin  the  library  withal 
in  Boston,  my  will  is  that  my  brother  Wilson  and  Mr.  Norton,  elder  at 
Boston,  or  the  teaching  elders  that  shall  at  the  time  of  my  death  (after 
my  wife  and  son  Benjamin  have  made  choice  of  some  books  for  their  own 
use,  as  I have  before  expressed)  may  be  requested  to  take  pains  to  view 
over  the  rest  of  my  books  and  to  take  a particular  note  or  inventory  of 
such  as  they  shall  judge  fit  for  that  use  and  so  to  take  them  into  their  own 
keeping  or  to  leave  them  with  my  executor  if  they  will  till  the  time  men- 
tioned in  this  will  be  accomplished,  [so]  that  if  the  town  of  Boston  should 
not  within  three  years  after  my  death  build  a handsome  room  for  a li- 
brary and  another  for  the  elders  and  scholars  to  walk  and  meet  in,  as 
before  I have  expressed,  that  then  they  may  be  delivered  to  the  President 
or  some  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  to  be  placed 
as  my  gift  or  addition  to  that  library  that  is  already  begun  there. 

[Giffs  for  Indian  Education  Withdrawn: 

Mr,  Eliods  Unkind  Carriage^ 

I had  in  some  of  my  former  wills  set  apart  some  legacies  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  some  of  the  Indians,  as  also  of  their  children,  to  be  taught  to 
write  and  read  and  to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and  had  thought  upon 
and  proposed  some  ways  how  to  get . . . their  children  and  youth  that  they 
might  be  so  taught,  and  also  that  some  of  our  scholars  or  young  students 
might  be  encouraged  to  study  and  learn  the  Indian  tongue  exactly  and 
they  then  to  be  set  apart  to  confer  with,  to  catechize,  and  instruct  the 
Indians  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion  and  to  preach  or  prophesy 
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to  them  in  their  own  language,  as  they  should  have  been  ordered  and  di- 
rected either  by  the  magistrates  or  elders  or  both.  I had  also  left  some 
pledge  of  my  love  and  respect  to  Mr.  Eliot  and  some  others  that  have 
taken  pains  to  instruct  and  teach  the  Indians  in  the  ways  of  God.  But  the 
truth  is  that  unkind  carriage  of  Mr.  Eliot  (that  I may  put  no  worse  title 
upon  it)  in  seeking  to  interrupt,  yea  to  take  away  not  only  from  myself 
but  from  some  others  also  certain  farms,  not  given  to  us  by  the  General 
Court  but  my  own,  bought  with  my  money  of  the  worship  my  brother 
Dudley  and  some  others,  [has  dissuaded  me].  After  [the  land]  was 
granted  by  the  Court  to  be  in  that  place  and  after  I had  been  at  the 
charge  to  survey  it,  measure  it,  bound  it,  mark  it,  and  lay  it  out,  and  after 
it  was  again  ratified  and  confirmed  to  me  by  the  General  Court,  ...  I 
was  informed  by  more  than  two  or  three  that  he  would  not  be  taken  off 
nor  persuaded  by  any,  nay  by  none  that  spake  with  him  about  it,  to  sur- 
cease his  prosecution  or  endeavor  to  pluck  it  out  of  our  hands  again  for 
the  Indians  though  there  was  land  enough  granted  to  them  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  without  the  bounds  of  any  of  our  farms. 

This  carriage  of  his  would  have  much  straitened  my  resolutions  in 
what  I had  set  apart  for  this  great  work  though  no  further  help  had 
come  in  for  the  carrying  of  it  on,  the  action  itself  being  very  unsavory 
and  offensive  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  many  others  if  not  to  the  most 
that  had  heard  of  it,  though  they  were  not  concerned  in  it  as  we  were. 
Therefore,  I would  make  it  my  request  to  the  reverend  elders  of  this 
country  not  to  be  too  stiff  and  resolute  in  accomplishing  their  own  wills 
and  ways,  but  to  hearken  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  their  brethren  and 
to  be  as  easily  persuaded  to  yield  in  civil  and  earthly  respects  and  things 
as  they  expect  to  prevail  with  any  of  us  when  they  have  a request  to  make 
to  us  for  one  thing  or  another,  lest  by  too  much  stiffness  to  have  their 
own  wills  and  way  they  hinder  many  good  works  that  may  be  profitable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  country.  But  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
provide  such  a comfortable  supply  from  larger  and  fuller  purses  to  carry 
on  this  great  and  good  work  amongst  the  Indians  and  fully  to  recom- 
pense all  that  labor  and  take  pains  about  it,  that  they  shall  not  need  the 
help  of  particular  persons  to  make  any  addition  that  way. 

Now  concerning  the  College  at  Cambridge,  because  there  is  some 
doubt  or  uncertainty  in  it  whether  the  whole  three  hundred  pounds  or 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  before  mentioned  or  any  part  of  it 
will  come  to  the  use  of  the  College,  it  depending  upon  the  will  and  action 
of  the  church  and  town  of  Boston  to  accept  or  refuse  it  upon  the  terms  be- 
fore mentioned,  therefore,  if  none  of  it  or  anything  under  the  one-half 
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of  the  whole  sum,  which  is  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  shall  fall  to  the 
College,  then  I give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  of  that  which  I 
had  formerly  set  apart  for  the  Indians  to  be  now  to  the  use  of  the  College. 
This  100  lb.  will  purchase  twenty  cows,  and  those  cows  will  be  let  for 
twenty  pounds  a year,  and  the  stock  still  preserved  by  a careful  ordering 
of  them.  This  twenty  pounds  per  anno  I desire  may  be  distributed  and 
disposed  of  to  the  best  good  of  the  scholars  as  I have  before  proposed.  But 
if  the  whole  420  lb.  or  the  one-half  of  it  should  come  to  the  College, 
then  my  will  is  that  this  last  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  shall  become 
void  or  otherwise  to  stand  firm  and  be  made  good  unto  them  after  the 
three  years  time  allowed  to  the  town  of  Boston,  [during]  which  it  will 
be  discovered  whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  former  sum  will  come  unto 
them,  is  ended. 


[ T ardiness  in  Giving^  Defended^ 

If  any  shall  wonder  or  demand  why  I have  let  alone  all  these  gifts  and 
good  deeds  mentioned  in  this  will  till  I die  and  have  not  done  some- 
what in  my  lifetime,  though  not  so  much,  when  I might  have  seen  the 
disposing  of  it  myself  and  have  helped  to  have  set  them  on  foot  and  to 
have  settled  and  made  a beginning  in  them  and  so  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  the  prayers  of  the  poor  and  the  comfort  of  such  good  acts  while  I 
had  lived,  I answer,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  is  much  to  be  desired  and 
prized — to  have  the  loins  and  backs  and  bellies  of  the  poor  to  bless  a man 
while  he  lives  is  a comfortable  thing.  But  that  must  be  obtained  in  a law- 
ful and  v/ell-regulated  way,  lest  while  some  have  occasion  to  bless  others 
may  take  occasion  to  curse  or  reproach. 

If,  indeed,  I had  given  nothing  or  but  very  little  in  my  lifetime  to  any 
good  work  or  to  relieve  the  necessity  of  the  straits  or  had  done  little  or 
no  good  with  that  estate  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  me,  then  it 
might  have  been  cast  upon  me  as  a reproach.  But  ...  I have  endeavored 
to  honor  God  with  my  substance  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  my  in- 
crease, and  have  endeavored  to  do  good  with  what  God  hath  bestowed 
upon  me  so  far  as  I might  likewise  provide  for  the  necessities  of  my  own 
family,  the  care  of  carrying  on  my  calling,  and  other  dealings  in  the 
world  justly.  A man  is  best  able  himself  to  judge  what  he  can  do  or  what 
he  can  spare  to  this  or  that  good  work  better  than  others  that  know  not 
his  charge,  straits,  or  occasions.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  others  to  carve 
large  portions  out  of  others  men’s  estates  and  tell  what  they  might  or 
should  do.  Yet  he  may  do  as  much  as  his  estate  will  permit  comfortably 
or  as  God  requires  at  his  hands,  though  all  men  do  neither  see  it  nor 
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know  it  nor  all  that  are  in  need  and  deserve  supply  cannot  taste  of  it. 
Neither  do  I think  that  God  doth  require  a man  to  be  so  liberal  in  his  life 
(except  urgent  necessity  calls  for  it  at  his  hands)  as  thereby  to  cast  his 
own  family  into  straits  or  wants  or  that  shall  disenable  him  comfortably 
to  discharge  his  own  debts  or  engagements  or  to  carry  through  the  care 
and  charge  of  his  family.  Then  there  is  no  just  cause  of  censure.  God 
doth  not  require  that  others  should  be  eased  and  we  grieved.  But  some 
have  a special  faculty  to  censure  other  men’s  actions  and  direct  what 
others  should  do  or  might  do  when  they  see  not  their  own  defects  or 
neglects,  and  to  extol  and  multiply  small  acts  of  their  own  and  under- 
value greater  in  others  because  they  know  them  not,  as  if  themselves 
could  not  have  praise  but  by  dispraising  and  censuring  of  others. 

I answer  that  time  past,  present,  and  to  come  are  all  one  with  God. 
He  takes  notice  of  the  purpose  and  intents  of  the  heart.  If  it  be  real  he 
is  pleased  to  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed  and  of  good  actions  intend- 
ed to  be  done  as  if  they  were  already  done,  when  there  is  just  cause 
to  hinder  or  prolong  them.  David  had  a good  desire  and  purpose  to  build 
God  a house  in  his  lifetime,  but  his  providing  and  preparing  that  it  might 
be  built  after  his  death  was  accepted,  yea  better  accepted,  of  God  than  if 
he  had  done  it  in  his  life.  If  a man  did  look  after  outward  applause  and 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  of  God  it  were  a great  inducement  to  do 
all  while  he  lived  and  nothing  when  he  died.  But  doubtless  good  works 
provided  for  in  a man’s  life  but  not  known  till  after  his  death,  if  they  be 
free  from  superstition  and  an  opinion  of  merit,  is  most  free  from  ambition 
and  popular  applause. 

I answer  [further,]  when  that  uncomfortable  trouble  and  censure  passed 
upon  me  in  the  Court  I was  indebted  near  or  altogether  thirty  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  sufficient  to  have  broken  the  back  of  any  one  man  in  the 
country,  though  he  had  been  of  a better  estate  than  myself.  So  [it]  would 
have  [happened  to]  me  if  God  had  not  carried  me  through  it  beyond  my 
own  expectation  or  foresight.  Now  my  care  (and  according  to  my  duty 
if  I mistake  not)  hath  been,  first,  to  pay  these  debts,  that  every  man  might 
have  his  due  honestly  and  without  trouble  or  just  complaint,  and  withal 
to  provide  for  my  family,  which  hath  not  been  small  nor  carried  on  with 
a light  or  easy  charge  and  yet  with  no  more  prodigality  than  what  neces- 
sity and  wise  Providence  hath  called  for  at  my  hands.  Considering  also 
the  great  losses  that  I have  had  by  sea  and  land,  had  I been  wanting  in 
care  for  the  discharge  of  either  of  these  I should  have  born  the  burden 
and  reproach  with  little  support  or  comfort  from  the  country.  I must 
have  stood  upon  my  own  legs  or  fallen  into  greater  straits  in  respect  of 
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men  whatsoever  my  public  good  works  or  bounty  to  others  might  have 
been.  In  such  a case  they  would  not  have  been  so  well  esteemed  but  rather 
taken  as  fruits  of  my  folly,  prodigality,  or  vainglory.  I would  not  have 
wanted  for  variety  of  censures,  according  to  several  men’s  fancies  and 
affections.  But  I have  now  got  comfortably  through  or  near  [through] 
all  those  great  debts  and  charges  that  I have  been  at  so  that  I begin  but 
now  to  breathe  as  it  were,  and  through  the  great  mercy  and  unexpected 
support  and  assistance  of  my  good  God  to  stand  upon  my  own  legs,  and 
do  but  now  as  it  were  learn  to  go  alone.  I was  not  in  a capacity  to  do  it 
before,  though  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  a comfortable  estate.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  carry  me  through  my  engagements,  then 
God  put  it  into  my  mind  to  think  what  I might  do  in  acknowledging  my 
thankfulness  towards  Him,  not  only  in  words  but  in  some  real  actions  or 
deeds.  This  purpose  of  mine  I hope  He  will  accept  of  not  according  to 
what  I have  not,  but  according  to  what  I have  (though  it  could  not  con- 
veniently be  before  but  after  my  death).  And  how  few  my  days  on  this 
earth  may  be  He  alone  knoweth,  and  it  is  in  His  hands  alone  to  make  good 
these  my  poor  intentions  and  desires  by  preserving  what  now  He  hath  of 
His  goodness  given  to  me,  or  by  increasing  of  it  through  His  blessing 
while  I live.  And  these  are  the  true  reasons  why  I durst  not  adventure 
before  upon  such  works  as  these:  not  for  want  of  affection  or  desire  but 
for  want  of  convenient  opportunity  and  ability  to  do  it. 

[Additional  Gifts:  To  His  Son  His  Own  Religious  Writings ^ 
More  Precious  Than  Gold\ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  son.  Major  Benjamin  Keayne, 
over  and  above  the  third  part  of  my  clear  estate,  both  of  lands,  goods, 
and  debts,  etc.,  as  before  mentioned  and  intended,  the  great  gold  em- 
erald ring  that  was  my  wife’s  father’s  and  [is]  now  in  my  wife’s  keep- 
ing. I desire  that  he  may  keep  it  by  him  and  neither  sell  nor  give  away  as 
long  as  he  lives,  except  some  great  necessity  should  force  him  thereunto. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  him,  further,  as  my  special  gift  to  him 
my  little  written  book  in  my  closet  upon  i Cor.  ii,  27,  28,  which  is  a 
treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  per  Mr.  Briarly.  [It  is] 
a little  thin  pocket  book  bound  in  leather,  all  written  with  my  own  hand, 
which  I esteem  more  precious  than  gold,  and  which  I have  read  over  I 
think  100  and  100  times.  I hope  he  will  read  it  over  no  less  [and  will] 
make  it  his  constant  companion,  and  that  it  may  be  as  precious  to  him  as 
ever  it  was  and  as  still  it  is  to  me.  I would  not  have  him  deny  anyone  that 
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desires  [to]  have  a copy  of  it,  but  I desire  him  and  hope  that  he  will  never 
part  with  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I must  acknowledge  that  in  some  of  my  former  wills  I did  by  special 
gift  bequeath  to  him  likewise  my  3 great  written  paper  books  upon  the 
exposition  of  the  Bible  upon  this  expectation  and  request  that  he  would 
carry  on  the  same  work  in  manner  as  I have  began,  which  will  be  a 
work  of  his  whole  life.  But  I have  considered  since  that  he  will  be  hardly 
able,  nor  it  may  be  willing,  to  take  so  much  pains  and  . . . also  that  such 
a work  as  that,  which  may  be  so  beneficial  and  useful  to  a society  of  men 
(except  for  the  end  before  mentioned)  and  is  more  fit  for  public  than 
private  uses  and  more  useful  for  scholars  than  others,  should  [not]  be 
appropriated  to  one  man  only.  Considering  further  that  I have  given 
liberty  to  my  son  to  make  choice  of  some  books  out  of  my  study  such  as  he 
shall  find  most  useful  and  necessary  for  his  own  study  and  reading,  both 
divinity  and  history,  therefore,  I have  since  thought  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  give  them  to  some  public  library,  as  now  I have  done.  And  I 
would  add  only  this,  that  when  I am  dead,  upon  the  perusal  of  my  study 
there  will  be  found  many  books  both  printed  and  written  (which  I have 
read  over)  that  have  divers  leaves  turned  down  thick  in  them.  They  are 
only  such  choice  places  which  I intended,  and  was  a part  of  my  constant 
work  while  I lived,  so  far  as  they  concern  scripture  and  exposition,  to 
transcribe  into  those  4 great  paper  books  before  mentioned.  ...  I have 
generally  done  [the  same]  by  all  the  books  that  I have  and  do  read,  and 
should  be  glad  if  some  ingenious  young  scholar  that  hath  a good,  legible 
hand  and  a ready  and  willing  mind  that  delights  in  writing  and  reading 
were  requested  to  carry  it  on  till  the  work  come  to  be  more  nearly  finished. 

Additional  Gifts:  T 0 His  Wife 
A Silver  Bowl  and  the  Second-Best  Bed^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  Keayne, 
over  and  above  her  third  part  of  my  lands  and  houses,  the  benefit  and 
profit  whereof  she  is  to  have  during  her  natural  life  . . . and  besides  those 
books  that  she  commonly  makes  use  of  for  her  own  reading,  and  besides 
her  own  wearing  apparel  of  all  sorts,  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife 
one  feather  bed  and  bedstead  with  a feather  bolster  and  one  pillow,  two 
white  blankets,  one  rug,  two  pair  of  sheets,  two  pillowbears,  with  a pair 
of  curtains  and  valence  suitable  to  her  own  use,  not  the  best  of  all  that  I 
have  in  my  house  but  the  . . . second  or  next  to  the  best  of  all,  if  there 
should  be  any  material  difference  between  them. 
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Item.  I give  and  bequeath  more  as  a further  token  of  my  love  to  her 
that  great  silver  beer  bowl  that  was  given  to  us  both  by  Mr.  Prescott  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  (I  mean  he  gave  us  3 lb.  to  buy  a piece  of  plate, 
with  which  and  some  additions  of  my  own  money  put  to  it  I bought  this 
cup,  which  engraven  upon  the  bowl  thereof  to  be  the  gift  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott to  us.)  Now  because  I know  that  I shall  leave  (God  being  pleased 
to  bless  and  prosper  that  estate  which  now  I have)  a comfortable  estate 
both  to  my  wife  and  son  . . . and  because  I have  already  given  to  my  son 
Benjamin  Keayne  a comfortable  portion  at  his  marriage,  which  is  all 
that  he  can  challenge,  by  agreement  between  my  brother  Dudley,  my- 
self, and  son  at  the  consummation  of  that  unhappy  and  uncomfortable 
match  between  them^ — therefore,  I hope  my  son  will  not  think  [ill]  of 
what  I do  here  give  away  by  legacies  out  of  my  own  estate  or  out  of  my 
own  third  part,  but  will  be  studious  to  perform  them  according  to  my 
true  intent,  I having  besides  what  is  before  mentioned  showed  both  my 
care  and  love  in  leaving  him  a comfortable  estate  again  by  what  I now 
leave  or  give  to  him. 

[ T he  Just  Apfralsal  of  the  Estate\ 

And  because  I know  I have  not  money  to  pay  my  several  gifts  or  lega- 
cies bequeathed  in  this  will,  my  whole  estate  lying  chiefly  in  land  and 
housing,  with  some  debts,  cattle,  corn,  household  stuff,  plate,  and  divers 
sorts  of  tools  and  movables  for  carting,  plowing,  and  that  these  legacies 
will  lie  chiefly  upon  my  heir  and  executor  to  see  discharged  and  per- 
formed, and  as  I would  not  wrong  my  executor  by  paying  out  the  chief 
and  most  vendible  estate  in  legacies,  leaving  the  worst  thereof  to  him  for 
his  portion,  or  by  forcing  him  to  sell  off  all  the  cattle  or  stock  of  my  farm 
to  pay  legacies  and  so  to  hurt  or  overthrow  the  farm  and  the  profit  thereof 
for  want  of  a stock  to  let  out  with  it,  so  on  the  other  side  I would  not 
have  my  legacies  stopped  unpaid  or  by  any  means  diverted  from  their 
proper  uses  intended  upon  any  pretense  of  having  overgiven  my  estate 
or  more  than  I have  left  to  discharge  it  with,  [unless]  some  manifest 
declension  in  my  present  estate  (by  fire,  death  of  cattle,  or  the  plunder  of 
some  enemy  or  some  great  change  of  the  times  or  government  which 

^ Benjamin  Keayne  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  It 
soon  developed  that  she  was  given  to  certain  excessive  enthusiasms.  She  was  banished 
from  the  First  Church  on  24  October  1647,  only  for  “irregular  prophecying,” 
but  also  for  “falling  into  odious,  lewd,  and  scandalous  unclean  behavior  with  one 
Nicholas  Hart,  an  excommunicated  person  of  Taunton.”  The  Records  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston  (These  Publications^  xxxix),  49.  For  other  details,  see  Suffolk 
Deeds  (Boston,  1880-1906),  i.  83,  84. 
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should  much  alter  the  price  and  value  of  houses,  land,  cattle,  and  other 
goods  from  the  common  worth  and  estimate  of  things  as  they  are  now) 
should  plainly  appear.  In  such  cases  it  is  just  and  equal  that  the  legacies 
should  bear  a proportionable  loss  or  abatement,  as  well  as  that  other  part  of 
my  estate  which  I have  bequeathed  to  my  wife  and  son.  Only  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  given  to  the  poor  of  the  poor’s  stock  and  such 
particular  gifts  in  plate  or  household  by  special  name  mentioned,  as  to  my 
wife  and  son,  excepted,  [are  to  be]  paid  fully  as  my  debt. 

Therefore,  that  all  things  may  be  carried  on  equally  and  honestly,  my 
will  and  desire  is  that  the  rest  of  my  whole  estate  may  be  appraised  and 
justly  and  equally  valued,  not  underfoot  but  to  their  proper  worth  and 
value,  by  some  men  of  honesty  that  are  skillful  and  understanding  in  the 
several  sorts  and  kinds  of  goods  or  lands  that  is  to  be  valued  according 
to  their  best  judgments  and  apprehensions,  as  I have  before  ordered.  And 
these  appraisers  [are]  to  be  . . . informed  by  my  executor  or  overseers 
before  they  go  about  it  what  my  will  and  desire  is  herein.  This  done  and 
the  value  cast  up,  my  son,  having  not  only  a third  part  in  my  land  but 
also  of  my  goods,  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  my  estate,  he  may  make  choice 
of  such  part  of  the  household  stuff,  cattle,  or  other  goods  as  he  desires, 
amounting  to  a third  part  of  them,  at  the  prices  they  are  valued  at.  If  he 
will  have  so  much  in  goods  and  if  he  would  have  more  or  some  other  par- 
ticular things  of  the  goods  above  his  part  mentioned  by  will,  then  he  [is] 
to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  any  other  would  do  to  have  the  same.  So  also  if 
my  wife  should  desire  any  part  or  particular  thing  of  the  household  stuff 
or  goods  or  rings  or  piece  of  plate  for  her  own  use  besides  what  I have 
given  to  her,  she  [is]  to  have  it  before  any  other,  she  giving  the  full  value 
and  as  much  as  any  other  would  give  for  the  same  things  without  fraud 
and  not  to  take  them  at  their  own  prices  or  at  half  the  worth  without 
being  accountable  to  the  estate  for  it. 

This  done  and  the  stock  for  the  farm  preserved  what  it  may,  the 
rest  of  the  goods  and  household  stuff  and  all  other  things  that  can  be 
spared  [are]  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  . . . The  legacies  [are  to 
be  paid]  with  it  as  far  as  it  will  go  or  [as  far  as]  the  legatees  will  be  will- 
ing, if  they  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  yea,  and  choose  to  take  their  lega- 
cies out  of  such  household  stuff  and  goods  as  you  would  sell  and  part 
withal;  and  so  likewise  for  the  overplus  of  the  cattle.  And  if  these  things 
and  my  debts  will  not  discharge  all  my  legacies,  then  some  part  of  my 
housing  or  land  must  be  sold  or  engaged  or  set  apart  to  m.ake  them  good. 
Only  I conceive  it  is  best  for  my  son  to  keep  his  inheritance  whole  and 
to  part  with  the  more  goods,  cattle,  household  stuff,  debts,  books,  or  what 
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else  may  better  be  spared  to  pay  legacies  than  quite  to  sell  away  the  most 
part  of  the  land  or  housing.  This  I leave  to  his  own  best  consideration 
and  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  my  overseers  of  this  will,  [who]  I doubt 
not  will  advise  him  and  help  him  by  their  counsel  to  do  that  which  shall 
be  most  comfortable  for  his  well-being,  especially  seeing  [that]  I have 
given  him  some  considerable  time  for  the  paying  of  the  legacies,  that  I 
might  not  put  him  upon  straits  to  pay  all  on  a sudden,  though  I think  it 
will  be  his  wisdom  to  pay  them,  especially  the  smaller  gifts,  as  fast  as  he 
can,  by  degrees,  as  debts  or  pay  comes  in,  though  somewhat  before  the 
time  mentioned. 

And  my  motion  about  my  son’s  keeping  his  lands  and  inheritance 
rather  than  goods  is  because  my  desire  is  that  he  would  resolve  to  live  here 
in  this  country  and  here  to  settle  his  abode  so  long  as  he  can  enjoy  his 
peace  and  keep  a good  conscience  and  live  comfortably,  which  I think 
he  may  do  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  that 
I know  of,  [unless]  the  times  should  much  alter.  Here  he  will  have  a 
comfortable  estate  to  live  upon  without  any  great  pains  or  distraction 
and  if  he  should  have  an  intent  to  remove  himself  into  England  to  ac- 
complish that  he  will  be  forced  to  sell  his  land  it  may  be  for  half  the  value 
of  it.  Therefore  my  desire  is  that  he  would  resolve  to  live  here  where  he 
may  enjoy  God  and  His  ordinances  in  peace,  and  do  good  in  his  place 
and  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of  God  here,  [unless]  some  impulsive  and 
unexpected  occasion  should  call  him  away,  such  as  the  overseers  or  the 
godly  elders  should  judge  to  be  a call  of  God,  to  carry  him  away.  In  such 
cases  I would  not  so  much  as  in  my  mind  or  desire  be  found  a fighter 
against  God  or  His  will  for  any  ends  of  my  own. 

[Gif^s  to  His  Granddaughter y for  Her  Christian  Education^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Hannah  Keayne,  my  son  Benjamin’s 
daughter,  my  grandchild,  three  hundred  pounds  for  a legacy,  to  be  paid 
to  her  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  or  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  which 
of  them  shall  first  happen,  so  [long  as]  her  marriage  be  not  before  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  And  in  the  meantime  my  will  is  that  within 
two  years  after  my  death  this  stock  or  legacy  may  be  put  forth  upon  good 
security  to  the  best  advantage  and  improvement  that  it  may  (during  the 
times  before  mentioned)  in  such  a way  as  it  may  be  best  and  safest  to 
employ  it  in,  [unless]  my  son  Benjamin  desire  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands 
upon  the  terms  before  and  after  mentioned,  which  I should  like  well  of, 
he  agreeing  with  my  overseers  what  to  allow  yearly  for  it  while  he  keeps 
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it  in  his  hands  and  giving  security  to  them  on  his  daughter’s  behalf  for 
the  whole.  The  disposing  and  ordering  of  this  300  lb.  I leave  to  the  coun- 
sel and  care  of  my  executor,  her  father,  with  the  overseers,  and  also  with 
the  advice  of  her  grandmother,  not  only  how  the  stock  may  best  be  or- 
dered but  how  she  may  best  be  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  learning.  The  profit  of  this  money  yearly  may  be  for  her  diet, 
clothes,  and  learning  (a  part  of  which  my  desire  is  may  be  to  teach  her  to 
write  well  and  to  cipher  in  a reasonable  manner;  and  if  I thought  she 
would  not  addict  herself  to  it  or  that  her  father  or  grandmother  should 
neglect  to  have  her  taught  therein  I would  take  away  a good  part  of  this 
legacy  given  to  her)  till  she  come  to  receive  it  herself  as  above  said.  What 
can  be  yearly  spared  out  of  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  stock  [is]  to  be 
reserved  for  the  increase  of  the  main  stock.  I would  have  given  more  to 
her  but  that  I know  her  father  will  have  a good  estate  and,  having  yet 
no  other  child  but  she,  will  be  able  to  give  her  more  than  she  will  de- 
serve, besides  what  the  love  and  tender  affection  of  her  grandmother  will 
lead  her  to.  However,  if  neither  of  them  should  do  more  for  her,  this  of 
itself  through  God’s  blessing  will  be  a comfortable  portion  for  her  main- 
tenance, if  she  be  not  cast  away  in  her  match  and  if  God  be  pleased  to 
bring  her  to  that  estate.  And  my  request  and  desire  both  to  her  father  and 
grandmother  and  also  my  overseers  [is]  that  all  care  may  be  taken  not 
only  for  her  good  education  but  also  for  her  marriage,  that  she  miscarry 
not  that  way  but  may  be  bestowed  of  some  man  truly  fearing  God  and  of 
good  esteem  and  report  of  such  as  do  fear  Him.  And  my  special  charge  to 
her  is  (and  it  should  and  will  be  of  weight  to  her  if  the  fear  of  God  be 
placed  in  her  heart)  that  she  would  not  dare  to  set  her  affections  upon 
any  in  that  kind  without  their  advice,  counsel,  and  help,  viz.,  her  father, 
grandmother,  etc.,  in  such  a choice.® 

Now  if  it  should  please  God  that  Hannah  should  die  before  the  age  of 
twenty  years  unmarried  or  before  eighteen  years  married,  then  if  my  son 
Benjamin  Keayne  should  have  any  other  child  or  children  of  his  own  law- 
fully begotten  and  living  at  the  death  of  Hannah,  if  he  have  but  one  then  I 
give  two  hundred  of  that  300  lb.  to  that  one;  if  two,  then  they  to  have  the 
300  lb.  between  them;  if  three,  then  they  to  have  one  hundred  pounds 
apiece,  to  be  paid  to  them  when  either  of  them  shall  be  married  and  upon 
the  same  terms  as  it  was  given  to  Hannah  Keayne  as  above.  If  my  son 

^ Keayne’s  concern  about  his  granddaughter’s  romantic  disposition  and  his  repeated 
insistence  that  her  judgment  be  checked  by  wiser  heads  were  only  too  well  taken. 
For  the  fantastic  story  of  her  marriages,  see  Morgan,  “A  Boston  Heiress,”  these 
Publications y xxxiv.  499-513. 
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have  but  one  child,  then  the  odd  hundred  pounds  I give  to  himself  and 
the  other  200  lb.  to  his  child  as  before.  But  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
Hannah  away  before  she  comes  to  enjoy  her  portion  and  my  son  have  no 
other  child,  I give  Hannah  liberty  to  dispose  of  10  or  twenty  pounds  of 
this  portion  in  legacies  to  her  friends.  If  she  should  die  but  a year  before 
she  should  receive  it,  then  I give  the  whole  three  hundred  pounds  as  fol- 
loweth:  namely,  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  loving  wife,  Mrs. 
Anne  Keayne,  if  she  be  living  at  the  time  of  Hannah’s  death,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  pounds  unto  my  son  Benjamin,  her  father,  if  he  sur- 
vive her.  And  if  my  wife  should  be  dead  before  her  grandchild  comes  to 
age,  that  hundred  pounds  that  I give  to  her  I give  to  the  College  at  Cam- 
bridge in  New  England,  and  if  God  should  so  order  it  as  to  take  away 
the  life  of  my  son  before  his  daughter  Hannah  die  and  he  leaves  no  issue 
behind  him  and  [if]  Hannah  should  die  before  she  comes  to  receive  her 
portion  as  before,  then  likewise  I give  and  bequeath  the  two  hundred 
pounds  that  my  son  should  have  had  unto  Harvard  College  in  New  Eng- 
land to  [be]  disposed  of  as  I have  formerly  made  mention  of,  with  all 
the  profits  and  benefits  of  it  [except]  what  of  it  hath  been  expended  upon 
Hannah  before  her  death  or  at  her  burial.  If  Hannah  should  die  but  a 
little  before  she  comes  to  age,  as  a year  or  the  like,  I give  her  liberty  to 
dispose  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  of  her  portion  to  gratify  any  of  her  friends 
in  legacies  if  she  desire  so  to  do. 

[Provision  jor  the  Unexpected,  and  Some  Minor  Gijts\ 

And  because  my  son.  Major  Benjamin  Keayne,  is  now  in  Old  Eng- 
land and  I am  here  and  [he]  may  die  himself  before  me,  though  we 
should  not  suddenly  hear  of  it,  or  may  be  taken  away  before  or  in  his 
coming  hither  or  without  making  any  will  in  relation  to  my  estate,  he 
not  hearing  or  knowing  what  I have  left  him  or  done  for  him,  and  there- 
fore by  will  hath  not  disposed  of  any  part  of  my  estate  at  or  before  his 
death,  in  such  a case  or  cases  if  God  should  so  dispose  of  things  then  my 
will  is  that  his  third  part  of  my  whole  estate  which  I have  given  and  be- 
queathed to  him  with  all  the  benefit  of  any  other  part  of  my  estate  which 
shall  accrue  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  executorship  (with  the  three  hundred 
pounds  given  to  his  daughter  Hannah,  a part  of  which  I have  given  to 
himself  in  case  she  should  die  before  she  be  of  that  age  mentioned  before 
in  this  will) — if  he  should  die  before  he  comes  to  enjoy  that  and  leave  no 
other  children  lawfully  begotten  of  his  own  body  to  inherit  or  possess  the 
same,  which  if  he  have  then  they  are  to  enjoy  his  part  as  I shall  after 
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mention,  but  in  failure  thereof  then  I dispose  of  it  in  manner  following. 

Imprimis,  if  my  son  should  die  in  debt  justly  to  any  man  or  men  that 
can  legally  or  honestly  make  it  appear  to  be  so  and  was  not  paid  or  dis- 
charged before  his  death  or  the  enjoying  of  this  estate  of  mine  left  to  him, 
then  my  will  is  that  such  debts  of  his  out  of  this  estate  of  mine  given  to 
him  may  be  duly  and  honestly  paid  and  discharged. 

Secondly,  that  if  my  estate  should  fall  short  in  anything  as  not  suffi- 
cient to  perform  all  my  gifts  and  legacies  mentioned  in  this  will  according 
to  my  true  intent  and  meaning,  then  my  will  is  that  any  such  defect  shall 
be  made  up  and  made  good  out  of  the  part  of  my  estate  given  to  my  son 
in  case  he  should  die  before  he  comes  to  enjoy  and  possess  it  and  make  no 
will  to  dispose  of  it,  or  not  of  so  much  as  by  virtue  of  my  will  he  should 
have  enjoyed  if  he  had  lived.  These  two  things  premised  ( [that  is,]  if 
he  should  be  in  debt  and  have  not  sufficient  out  of  his  own  peculiar  estate 
to  pay  them  and  all  my  own  legacies  given  in  this  will  made  good  out  of 
it — if  there  should  not  be  estate  enough  of  my  own  undisposed  of  remain- 
ing to  do  it,  as  I apprehend  and  hope  there  will  with  a comfortable  re- 
maining part  left  to  my  son’s  third  part — ) . . . then  I dispose  of  the 
whole,  or  of  what  part  of  it  that  shall  remain,  as  followeth. 

Imprimis,  to  his  daughter  and  my  grandchild  Hannah  Keayne,  four 
hundred  pounds  of  it,  upon  the  same  terms  as  I have  given  to  her  the 
three  hundred  pounds  before  mentioned.  And  in  case  Hannah  should  die 
before  she  comes  to  enjoy  this,  then  it  [is]  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  former 
to  one  of  my  son  Benjamin’s  children,  or  if  he  should  have  more  chil- 
dren than  one,  then  to  have  it  equally  divided  amongst  them,  as  before 
mentioned. 

If  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne  should  have  any  other  child  or  children 
living  at  the  time  of  his  decease  besides  Hannah  Keayne,  if  it  be  one  son 
or  more,  then  his  eldest  son  to  have  one-half  of  the  remaining  part  of  his 
father’s  portion  and  the  rest  of  it  that  remains  [is]  to  be  equally  divided 
amongst  his  other  children,  Hannah  Keayne  also  having  a proportion- 
able  part  in  this  also.  If  he  have  not  above  two  children  more  living  then 
besides  herself,  though  it  be  by  another  wife  than  her  mother,  if  he  should 
have  but  one  son  and  no  other  daughters  but  Hannah,  then  that  son  [is] 
to  have  one-half  of  his  father’s  portion,  as  I said  before.  If  he  should  have 
no  son  and  yet  have  one  or  more  daughters  besides  Hannah,  then  the 
one-half  of  what  I have  given  to  my  son  is  to  be  divided  between  them 
proportionably,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  and  it  [is]  to  be  sequestered 
upon  good  security,  that  they  may  enjoy  it  when  they  come  to  age.  The 
profit  that  shall  arise  out  of  their  several  portions  [is]  to  be  employed  for 
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their  food  and  raiment  and  for  their  good  and  careful  education  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  such  learning  as  is  needful  for  them  to  be  trained  up  in. 
But  if  it  should  please  God  that  my  son  should  have  no  other  child  living 
at  his  death  but  Hannah  Keayne  and  he  die  before  he  knows  what  I have 
given  to  him  and  so  hath  not  disposed  of  it  by  his  own  will,  as  I before 
mentioned,  then  my  will  is  that  Hannah  Keayne  should  have  two  hun- 
dred pounds  more  out  of  her  father’s  part,  that  is  six  hundred  pounds  in 
all,  besides  the  three  hundred  pounds  that  I have  given  to  her  of  my  own. 

My  will  is  that  my  loving  wife  Mrs.  Anne  Keayne,  his  mother,  should 
have  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  that  part  I have  left  to  my  son  in  case 
she  be  then  alive. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  every  one  of  my  overseers  mentioned  in  this 
will  that  shall  then  be  alive  and  remaining  in  this  country,  out  of  my 
son’s  part  ten  pounds  apiece  for  their  care  and  pains  taken  and  to  be  taken 
in  the  discharge  of  that  trust  and  confidence  that  I put  in  them  all,  to  do 
their  uttermost  to  see  this  my  will  fulfilled  and  taking  order  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power  and  skill  that  it  may  faithfully  be  observed  and  per- 
formed according  to  my  true  intent  and  purpose  therein. 

I give  and  bequeath  out  of  my  son’s  part  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned unto  my  sister  Grace  Jupe  her  three  children,  of  whom  I have  yet 
the  care  of,  viz.,  Anthony  Jupe,  my  cousin  Mary  Jupe,  now  Mary  Morse, 
and  Benjamin  Jupe,  that  now  lives  in  my  house,  one  hundred  pounds  to 
be  equally  divided  between  them.  And  if  either  of  them  should  die  before 
they  come  to  enjoy  it,  then  the  other  two  to  have  fifty  pounds  apiece.  And 
if  but  one  of  them  remain,  then  that  one  [is]  to  have  the  whole  hundred 
pounds. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  out  of  my  son’s  part  in  cases  before  men- 
tioned further  to  my  loving  brother  and  sister  Wilson,  with  their  two 
children  in  this  country,  my  cousin  Mr.  John  Wilson,  preacher  at  Med- 
field,  and  my  cousin  Mrs.  Mary  Davenport  at  Roxbury,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  that  is,  to  each  forty  pounds  apiece.  And  in  case  that 
either  my  cousin  John  or  my  cousin  Davenport  should  die  before  they 
come  to  enjoy  it,  then  their  parts  to  be  given  to  their  children. 

For  the  rest  of  my  son’s  third  part  or  what  else  should  have  accrued 
to  him  out  of  my  estate  by  virtue  of  his  executorship  or  my  gifts,  ...  I 
leave  it  to  my  overseers  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  wife  while  she 
remains  alive  to  order  and  dispose  of  it  to  any  such  public  or  charitable  use 
or  uses  to  the  town  of  Boston  or  to  the  College  of  Cambridge  in  New 
England  or  elsewhere  that  they  or  the  greater  part  of  them  in  their  wis- 
dom and  consciences  shall  judge  to  be  most  useful  and  necessary,  and  in 
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such  a way  that  the  main  stock,  be  it  more  or  less,  if  possible  may  still  be 
preserved  to  the  said  uses  and  ends,  as  I have  ordered  in  my  other  lega- 
cies of  such  kinds. 

And  my  desire  and  request  is  to  all  my  overseers  that  in  case  my  son 
Benjamin  should  die  before  his  daughter  Hannah  Keayne  should  be  of 
age  to  enjoy  her  own  estate,  that  they  would  be  assistant  to  my  wife,  her 
grandmother,  in  their  best  counsel  and  advice,  to  dispose  of  her  for  her 
future  education  and  learning  unto  some  such  wise  and  godly  mistress  or 
family  where  she  may  have  her  carnal  disposition  most  of  all  subdued  and 
reformed  by  strict  discipline,  and  also  that  they  would  show  the  like  care 
and  assistance  in  seasonable  time  to  provide  some  fit  and  godly  match  pro- 
portionable to  her  estate  and  condition  that  she  may  live  comfortably  and 
be  fit  to  do  good  in  her  place  and  not  to  suffer  her  to  be  circumvented  or 
to  cast  away  herself  for  want  of  counsel  and  watchfulness  upon  some 
swaggering  gentleman  or  others  that  will  look  more  after  the  enjoying 
of  what  she  hath  than  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and  true  love  to  her. 

And  my  further  desire  and  request  to  all  my  overseers  is  that  if  any, 
whether  it  be  my  executor,  my  wife,  or  any  other,  . . . having  truly  and 
justly  received  their  own  parts  and  legacies  that  I have  in  my  will  be- 
queathed to  them,  if  they  shall  keep  or  desire  to  keep  any  further  part  of 
my  estate  in  their  hands  or  any  of  the  legacies  mentioned  in  this  will 
[until]  they  come  . . . due  to  be  paid  in  (as  some  of  them  will  be  pretty 
long  [at]  first),  that  [my  overseers]  take  good  security  from  them  for  the 
several  sums  they  shall  so  keep,  or  else  to  deliver  them  forth  to  such  as 
will  give  security.  [This  I desire  so]  that  what  I have  intended  for  good 
may  not  by  miscarriage,  want  of  discretion,  or  care  to  manage  it  well,  or 
by  any  unfaithfulness  come  to  sink  or  to  be  wasted  and  so  the  works  to 
which  they  were  given  or  any  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  legacies  do  be- 
long should  be  wholly  or  in  part  deceived  or  disappointed  of  that  which 
out  of  my  love  for  their  good  I have  given  to  them,  unless  it  plainly  ap- 
pear at  the  inventorying  of  my  estate,  or  shortly  after,  that  my  estate  will 
not  reach  to  accomplish  all  things  that  I have  given  away  in  this  will. 
[If  this  be  the  case]  then  my  wife,  my  heir,  and  grandchild,  with  An- 
thony, Mary,  and  Benjamin  Jupe,  whom  I am  bound  both  in  nature  and 
grace  first  to  take  care  of  and  they  in  conscience  to  receive  and  enjoy  it, 
are  to  be  first  provided  for  out  of  my  estate  according  to  what  I have 
given  to  them  particularly.  I say  their  legacies  being  paid  or  provided  for, 
if  any  loss  should  be  or  any  shortness  of  estate  happen  by  the  change  of 
times  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  abated  proportionably  out  of  my  other  gifts 
to  other  persons  and  uses. 
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[Kindness  to  Troublesome  Kin^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  three  children  of  my  own  sister  Mrs. 
Grace  Jupe  now  deceased,  namely  Anthony  Jupe,  Mary  Jupe,  now  wife 
to  John  Morse  of  Boston,  and  Benjamin  Jupe,  now  with  me  and  under 
my  care  and  tuition,  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  own  estate  besides 
what  is  mentioned  before  out  of  my  son’s  estate  in  case  he  should  die,  as 
above  mentioned.  Which  hundred  pounds  I give  after  this  manner:  thirty 
pounds  thereof  unto  my  cousin  Anthony  Jupe  to  be  paid  to  him  or  laid 
out  for  him  in  some  such  way  as  may  bring  him  in  something  yearly, 
rather  than  to  pay  it  to  him  at  once  [unless]  he  be  in  some  settled  way 
wherein  it  may  appear  to  my  executor  and  overseers  that  it  will  be  more 
for  his  benefit  and  advantage  to  have  it  together  than  to  have  the  benefit 
of  it  yearly.  [In  this  case  it  is]  to  be  paid  to  him  or  laid  out  for  him  within 
two  years  after  my  decease,  if  he  be  then  living,  and  he  [is  to]  pay  to 
my  executor  or  his  assigns  any  such  debt  as  shall  appear  then  to  be  due  to 
me  from  him  at  the  time  of  my  death,  if  any  such  debt  should  be. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  cousin  Mary  Jupe,  now  Mary 
Morse,  thirty  pounds  more  out  of  the  above  said  hundred  pounds  to  her 
own  particular  use  and  benefit,  to  be  laid  out  within  two  years  after  my 
death  in  some  such  way  that  she  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  coming  in 
yearly  for  her  supply,  if  she  be  then  living.  [But]  if  her  husband  should 
owe  me  anything  at  the  time  of  my  death  that  I have  lent  him  or  laid  out 
for  him  or  them  before,  I would  have  that  deducted  out  of  this  thirty 
pounds.  And  if  it  should  be  above  thirty  pounds,  then  this  legacy  [is]  to 
cease  and  to  be  accounted  paid  in  the  lieu  of  so  much  debt. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  cousin  Benjamin  Jupe  (because  he 
is  lame  and  dim-sighted  and  not  like  to  do  much  if  anything  at  all  towards 
his  own  maintenance)  I give  to  him  forty  pounds,  if  he  be  living  two 
years  after  my  death.  [This  is  to  be]  laid  out  in  some  such  way  or  upon 
some  such  thing  as  may  bring  in  a yearly  profit  towards  his  diet  and 
clothing  while  he  lives.  At  his  death  the  stock  itself  [is]  to  be  returned 
to  my  executor’s  heirs  or  assigns.  This  is  besides  the  hundred  pounds  that 
I have  given  him  before  out  of  my  son’s  estate  in  case  he  should  die  be- 
fore he  comes  here.  ...  If  it  please  God  he  should  marry  to  an  honest 
careful  woman  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  my  wife  and  son  Benjamin 
Keayne  or  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  my  overseers  and  he  should 
have  one  child  or  more  by  her,  then  my  will  is  that  not  only  the  profit  of 
this  forty  pounds  after  the  death  of  the  father  may  be  continued  to  the 
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children  or  child  of  his,  but  that  the  stock  itself  may  be  divided  between 
them. 

And  though  Anthony  Jupe  [has]  become  to  age  and  so  fit  to  dispose 
of  himself,  and  Mary  Jupe  is  disposed  of  in  marriage,  and  [they]  have 
their  means  in  their  own  hands  (with  which  two  I have  reckoned  and 
have  set  their  accounts  even,  both  of  what  I received  by  virtue  of  my  exec- 
utorship to  their  mother’s  will  and  what  I laid  out  for  them  and  upon 
them  while  they  were  under  my  tuition  and  care,  and  have  full  releases 
and  discharges  from  them  under  both  their  hands  in  my  white  box  in 
my  closet  at  Boston  upon  which  my  cabinet  stands)  notwithstanding 
though  they  be  now  [away]  from  me  and  at  their  own  disposing,  all 
saving  Benjamin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  pains  that  I took 
for  them  while  they  came  to  age,  I would  yet  show  the  affection  of  an 
uncle  towards  them  in  desiring  and  seeking  their  good.  And  because  I 
have  no  other  nearer  kindred  in  this  country  that  I know  of,  nor  none 
that  I can  so  well  confide  in,  or  that  I may  make  so  bold  with  as  my  lov- 
ing wife  (and  as  I do  heartily  thank  her  for  that  care,  pains,  and  love 
that  she  hath  already  showed  to  these  three  fatherless  and  motherless 
children  since  they  came  to  me  for  my  sake,  they  being  otherwise  un- 
toward enough  as  children,  without  discretion  and  consideration,  which 
I have  kindly  taken  at  her  hands  and  do  gratefully  accept)  my  desire  and 
request  to  her  is  that  while  she  and  they  live  in  these  parts  that  she  would 
look  after  them  and  remember  that  they  are  the  near  kindred  of  a hus- 
band that  hath  truly  and  tenderly  loved  her,  to  own  them  and  do  for 
them  by  her  continuous  counsel,  loving  carriage  towards  them,  and  en- 
tertaining of  them  as  need  shall  be.  When  they  come  to  visit  her  or  take 
advice  of  her  about  anything  that  is  meet  [she  is]  to  suffer  them  to  want 
nothing  that  she,  without  prejudice  to  herself,  may  help  them  unto 
(whilst  they  take  good  courses  fit  to  be  owned  and  carry  themselves 
lovingly  and  respectfully  towards  her)  and  [that]  their  necessities  and 
straits  calls  for,  if  any  such  thing  may  befall  either  of  them.  And  the  same 
request  I make  to  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne,  to  be  assistant  both  to  his 
mother  and  them,  to  do  unto  them  all  what  good  he  can. 

But  if  all  or  either  of  them  shall  grow  proud,  stubborn,  undutiful,  or 
troublesome  either  to  my  wife  or  son,  or  should  go  about  to  molest  or 
vex  either  of  them  by  the  sinister  instigation  of  themselves  or  others  for 
them  upon  no  just  grounds,  or  shall  cast  out  contemptuous  or  disgraceful 
speeches  against  them  or  myself  after  my  death,  of  which  I know  no  just 
cause,  having  as  I said  before  reckoned  with  Anthony  and  Mary  Jupe 
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and  examined  all  the  accounts  between  us  before  witness  and  with  the 
help  of  others  chosen  thereto  and  have  their  discharge  and  release  (only 
with  Benjamin  I could  not  reckon,  because  he  is  not  of  years,  but  his 
accounts  both  of  what  I have  received  of  his  and  laid  out  for  him  ever  since 
he  came  to  me  is  by  itself  in  my  vellum  debt  book  and  I would  have  all 
just  right  done  unto  him  when  his  account  comes  to  be  examined  and 
ended) — but  if,  [I  say,]  they  should  go  about  needlessly  to  molest  or 
vex  either  my  wife  or  son  in  any  troublesome  or  reproachful  way  instead 
of  thankfulness  for  all  my  love  and  care  for  so  many  years  to  them,  then 
my  will  is  that  the  legacies  that  I have  given  to  . . . those  that  shall  so 
carry  themselves  shall  cease  and  be  utterly  void  . , . and  not  be  paid  nor 
continued  to  them. 

But  for  my  cousin  Benjamin  Jupe  because  of  his  many  infirmities  and 
his  inability  otherwise  to  help  himself  I do  in  a special  manner  commend 
the  care  of  him  to  the  love  and  tenderness  of  my  wife  and  son  whom  I 
have  found  to  be  very  indulgent  towards  him  and  to  see  that  he  may  not 
be  wronged.  He  hath  comfortable  maintenance  left  him  to  bear  the 
charge  of  his  diet,  apparel,  and  physic  by  four  pounds  a year  left  him  by 
his  mother  in  a house  at  London,  also  by  some  tenements  in  London  left 
him  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Nicholas  Jupe,  which  will  produce  8 or  ten  pounds 
per  anno  to  him  for  1 8 or  20  years,  besides  what  I have  left  him  in  this 
will.  And  [my  desire  is]  if  it  should  be  thought  convenient  that  he  should 
marry  for  his  future  comfort  and  he  [be]  inclined  to  it,  that  then  my 
wife  and  son  would  afford  him  the  best  advice  and  counsel  in  making 
choice  of  such  a match  for  him  as  may  be  for  his  future  comfort.  And 
although  possibly  when  he  comes  to  age,  myself  being  dead,  he  may  de- 
sire to  live  with  his  sister  Morse,  which  in  some  respects  I should  not  dis- 
like, yet  if  my  wife  be  willing  and  find  it  convenient  to  keep  him  with 
her,  I knowing  her  former  care  and  tenderness  to  him,  her  skillfulness 
in  sickness  and  health  to  provide  for  him,  I think  he  can  be  nowhere  better 
than  with  her.  But  if  she  should  put  him  out  to  board  from  herself,  then 
I think  his  own  sister,  Mrs.  Morse,  may  be  fitter  to  have  him  than  a 
stranger,  [unless]  my  son  should  keep  a family  here  and  would  keep 
him  in  his  own  house  in  case  his  mother  should  refuse  it.  . . . Considering 
that  my  wife  hath  already  undergone  the  trouble  of  his  education  from 
his  childhood  to  this  time,  when  he  was  far  more  sickly  and  troubled  with 
such  infirmities  that  few  would  have  been  willing  to  have  received  him 
into  their  house,  not  having  means  enough  by  half  except  for  what  he  had 
from  ourselves  to  defray  the  charges  that  must  necessarily  be  laid  out 
upon  him,  I do  think  it  most  fit  that  she  before  any  other  should  have  the 
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keeping  of  him  now  when  he  is  more  out  of  trouble  and  [has]  means 
to  maintain  himself,  which  he  had  not  before.  It  were  an  ill  requital  of 
her  former  love  and  pains  to  take  him  from  her  now  when  there  is  less 
trouble  in  keeping  him,  if  she  be  still  willing  to  keep  him.  Possibly  I should 
have  done  somewhat  more  for  them  at  my  death,  but  God  has  provided 
for  them  . . . comfortably  by  the  death  of  another  uncle  in  London  who 
hath  given  to  each  of  them  8 or  lo  lb.  a year  apiece  for  1 8 or  20  years 
and  I have  otherwise  been  at  charge  with  them  and  have  had  many  occa- 
sions of  exercising  my  love  towards  them  for  so  many  years  together  since 
they  have  been  with  me.  I think  they  have  comfortable  maintenance,  if 
they  be  wise  to  improve  it  the  best  way  for  their  own  good. 

[Several  Gips  to  Friends  and  Relatives]^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  brother  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
our  pastor  at  Boston,  as  a token  of  my  love  and  thankfulness  for  all  his 
kindness  showed  to  me  ten  pounds,  wishing  that  my  estate  were  such 
that  I could  have  done  for  him  and  his  as  I desire. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  sister  his  wife,  my  wife’s 
own  sister,  ten  pounds  to  be  wholly  at  her  own  disposing  and  for  her  own 
particular  use.  Both  these  are  to  be  paid  to  them  within  two  years  after 
my  decease. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  cousin  Mr.  John  Wilson,  my  broth- 
er’s son,  now  preacher  at  Medheld,  thirty  pounds.  And  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  comes  to  receive  this  legacy,  then  I give  twenty  pounds  of 
the  said  legacy  to  his  child  or  children,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them  in  case  he  hath  any  alive  at  that  time  two  years  after  my  death. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  twenty  pounds  to  my  cousin  Mary,  Wil- 
son’s sister,  now  Mrs.  Davenport  at  Roxbury,  if  she  be  living  two  years 
after  my  decease. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Mrs.  Cotton,  the  wife  of  our  dear 
and  reverend  teacher,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  deceased,  three  pounds  as  a 
testimony  of  my  respects  unto  her  dear  husband,  in  case  she  be  alive  and 
remain  a widow  within  two  years  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  our  elder  Oliver,  if  he  shall  be  alive 
one  year  after  my  decease,  forty  shillings  as  a token  of  my  respects  to 
him.  And  in  case  he  should  be  dead  before  then,  I bequeath  the  said 
legacy  to  his  grandchild,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Oliver,  deceased,  to  be 
paid  in  for  his  use  within  two  years  after  my  decease,  if  he  be  then  alive. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  our  elder  Colborne  and  our  elder  Penn 
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thirty  shillings  apiece  as  a token  of  my  love  to  them,  to  be  paid  within  two 
years  after  my  decease,  if  they  be  then  alive. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Major  General  Gibbons  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  thankfulness  for  his  constant  love  to  me,  three 
pounds  to  buy  him  a ring  or  a piece  of  plate,  to  be  paid  two  years  after 
my  decease,  if  he  be  then  alive  and  dwelling  in  this  country. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  ancient  friend.  Reverend  Mr. 
Norton,  three  pounds  in  case  his  abode  be  with  us  here  in  Boston  two 
years  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I give  unto  our  brother  Reynolds,  senior,  shoemaker,  twenty 
shillings  as  a token  of  my  respects  to  him,  if  he  be  living  two  years  after 
my  decease,  not  forgetting  a word  that  he  spoke  publicly  and  seasonably 
in  the  time  of  my  distress  and  other  men’s  vehement  opposition  against  me. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Sarah  Baker,  the  daughter  of  John 
Baker  that  was  sometime  my  bail,  and  the  child  born  in  my  house,  forty 
shillings  as  a testimony  of  my  respect  to  him,  to  be  paid  to  her  mother 
for  the  child’s  use,  forty  shillings  in  a heifer  calf  that  shall  be  worth  so 
much  two  years  after  my  decease.  If  the  child  be  then  living  [it  is]  to 
be  kept  and  improved  for  her  till  she  be  married  or  comes  of  age  to  receive 
it  herself.  Some  engagement  is  to  be  taken  of  the  mother  or  her  husband 
or  who  else  it  shall  be  committed  to,  that  it  shall  be  so  kept  for  the  child’s 
use  with  all  the  increase  of  it,  necessary  charges  for  wintering,  etc.  being 
deducted  for  keeping. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Edward  Hall  of  Lynn,  carpenter,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  all  his  former  faithfulness  and  loving  service  to  me 
(though  of  later  years  he  hath  carried  it  less  deserving  and  fuller  oft 
more  just  provocation)  three  pounds,  to  be  paid  unto  him  two  years  after 
my  decease,  if  he  be  then  alive  and  owe  me  nothing.  If  he  do,  then  to 
abate  him  so  much  of  his  just  debt.  If  he  should  be  dead  and  owe  me 
nothing,  then  my  will  is  that  this  three  pounds  may  be  improved  to  the 
use  of  his  children  till  they  come  of  age,  and  that  security  may  be  taken  of 
those  it  is  delivered  to,  that  it  shall  be  so  disposed  of. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  William  Feavor,  sometime  my  servant, 
forty  shillings,  and  to  Alice  his  wife  who  was  also  my  servant,  twenty 
shillings,  if  they  be  living  two  years  after  my  decease.  And  if  they  should 
owe  me  anything,  then  deduct  it  out  of  their  debt  as  I do  to  Edward  Hall. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Robert  Rand  of  Lynn,  sometime  my 
servant,  forty  shillings,  to  be  paid  him  within  two  years  after  my  decease, 
if  he  be  then  living  and  in  this  country. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  James  Pemberton  and  his  wife,  some- 
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times  my  servant  and  now  partner  with  me  at  my  farm,  forty  shillings 
two  years  after  my  decease,  if  he  be  then  living,  desiring  him  if  he  be 
then  at  my  farm  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  can  in  taking  care  of  what 
I shall  leave  in  his  hands,  and  to  be  assistant  to  my  wife  and  son  in  the 
best  he  can  do  for  their  good  and  benefit  whilst  he  shall  there  remain, 
either  in  his  care  or  best  advice  to  them  in  disposing  of  the  farm  for  their 
best  advantage  if  he  stay  not  in  it  himself  at  my  son’s  request. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  three  negroes  if  they  be  living  with 
me  at  the  time  of  my  death,  namely  to  Angola,  negro,  forty  shillings, 
and  to  Richard,  my  negro,  forty  shillings,  and  to  his  wife,  Grace,  negro, 
twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  some  young  heifers  to  raise  a 
stock  for  them  two  years  after  my  decease.  Yea,  though  they  should  be 
disposed  of  to  any  other  place  before  by  my  executors  and  if  they  should 
be  still  kept  or  employed  at  my  farm  or  in  the  service  of  my  son  or  wife 
I hope  they  will  be  as  diligent  and  careful  in  their  business  and  as  service- 
able to  them  as  they  have  been  to  me  while  I lived. 

Item.  I give  the  negro  Richard’s  legacy  to  his  daughter  Zipora  if  she 
be  alive  at  my  death. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Whiting,  one  of  the  teaching  el- 
ders at  Lynn,  forty  shillings  to  be  paid  two  years  after  my  decease,  if  he 
be  then  living  and  in  this  country. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  other  teaching  elder 
at  Lynn,  forty  shillings  upon  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Whiting  hath  his. 

[A  Miserable  In  grate  Excluded^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  the  two  children  of  my  wife’s  brother, 
Mr.  John  Mansfield,  ten  pounds,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  and 
to  be  paid  in  two  cows  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  the  yearly 
profits  of  them  to  be  allowed  towards  the  children’s  maintenance  yearly. 
But  neither  the  cows  nor  the  profits  of  them  [are]  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  father  or  mother,  but  [are]  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  children  either 
for  clothes  or  diet.  They  that  keep  the  cows  [are]  to  give  security  to  my 
executor  or  overseers,  that  they  shall  be  so  reserved  for  the  children  till 
they  come  to  age.  And  if  one  of  them  should  die,  then  the  survivor  [is]  to 
enjoy  that  part  with  his  own.  If  they  should  both  die  before  they  come 
to  age,  then  . . . the  cows  and  the  benefit  of  them  [are]  to  be  to  the  use 
of  the  father,  if  he  be  then  alive ; if  dead,  then  they  are  to  return  to  my 
executor. 

And  if  any  should  be  inquisitive  why  I do  no  more  for  him  or  his,  be- 
ing a brother,  my  answer  is  that  this  which  I have  done  is  more  with 
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respect  to  his  sister,  my  loving  wife,  than  in  reference  to  him  who  hath 
proved  an  unworthy  and  unthankful  brother  to  me,  though  I have  done 
very  much  for  him  in  England  divers  times,  in  releasing  him  out  of  pris- 
ons, in  paying  his  debts  for  him,  in  furnishing  him  with  a stock  to  set  up 
his  trade  when  he  had  spent  all  his  own,  in  taking  up  many  quarrelsome 
businesses  of  dangerous  consequence  which  he  in  his  distempered  fits  had 
plunged  himself  into.  Yet  I compounded  them  for  him,  and  at  his  sister’s, 
my  wife’s,  entreaty  with  some  other  friends  of  hers  I sent  him  over  into 
New  England  when  his  life  was  in  some  hazard.  I paid  his  passage  and 
some  of  his  debts  for  him  in  England  and  lent  him  money  to  furnish  him- 
self with  clothes  and  other  necessaries  for  his  voyage.  For  many  years  I 
found  him  diet  and  clothes  gratis,  till  for  his  distempered  carriages  and 
unworthy  behavior  I was  fain  to  put  him  out  of  my  house,  all  the  work 
that  ever  he  did  for  me  not  being  worth  his  clothes.  Yet  was  he  never 
quiet  from  disturbing  my  whole  family  and  pursuing  me  with  continual 
complaints  to  our  elders  and  others,  seeking  to  pull  a maintenance  out  of 
my  estate  whilst  himself  lived  idly  and  spent  what  he  got  in  drink  and 
company-keeping.  So  spiteful  and  envious  was  he  to  me,  notwithstanding 
all  my  former  care  over  him  in  seeking  and  endeavoring  his  good,  that 
he  would  have  cut  my  throat  with  his  false  accusations  if  it  had  lain  in 
his  power,  as  it  well  appeared  when  time  was.  Besides,  he  owes  me  be- 
tween 20  and  30  lb.  if  not  more  (for  16  or  20  lb.  of  which  I have  his 
bond)  for  while  he  was  in  England,  besides  all  that  I have  done  for  him 
since.  Yet  he  denied  this  to  be  his  hand  before  Mr.  Winthrop,  our  then 
governor,  and  our  elders,  till  he  was  plainly  convinced  and  sharply  re- 
proved for  his  falseness.  The  rest  [of  the  debt]  is  for  what  he  hath  had 
of  me  here,  though  nothing  be  put  to  account  for  his  several  years’  diet, 
clothes,  and  other  things  while  he  lived  in  my  house.  Yet  all  this  hath  not 
been  worth  a good  word,  if  his  humor  be  not  continually  satisfied. 

All  my  kindness  hath  been  put  into  a broken  bag  and  cast  upon  an 
unthankful  person  that  hath  ever  rewarded  my  good  with  evil,  though  I 
desire  to  forgive  him  and  pray  to  God  also  that  He  would  forgive  him 
all  his  false  reports  and  sinful  plots  that  he  hath  practised  against  me, 
when  time  was,  for  all  the  mercy  and  kindness  that  I have  showed  to 
him  in  his  straits  and  necessities.  And  though  some  may  think  that  these 
things  had  been  better  concealed  and  buried,  yet  seeing  God  hath  not 
helped  him  to  acknowledge  his  sin,  nor  truly  to  repent  of  it,  in  my  appre- 
hension in  these  respects  I think  it  is  of  use  to  convince  such  [men]  of 
their  evil  carriages  and  help  them  the  more  to  take  heed  of  the  future 
when  they  see  and  feel  what  they  lose  by  it,  and  not  to  think  they  have 
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the  liberty  of  their  tongues  to  abuse  their  friends  at  their  pleasure  and  yet 
look  to  have  as  great  supplies  from  their  friends  and  their  estates  as  those 
that  carry  it  more  respectfully  towards  them.  I think  such  vices  are  to 
be  corrected  this  way  when  by  other  means  they  cannot  be  restrained. 
But  his  carriages  in  this  kind  are  pretty  well  known  to  others  now  as  they 
are  to  me,  though  at  first  they  were  not  so  ready  to  believe  them  but 
rather  the  contrary.  Besides,  I know  I shall  leave  to  my  loving  wife,  his 
sister,  a comfortable  estate  who  I doubt  not  will  be  willing  and  ready  to 
do  somewhat  for  him  if  his  carriage  to  her  as  it  hath  been  to  myself  do 
not  hinder  it.  They  that  do  expect  love  from  their  friends  had  not  need 
abuse  them  but  rather  show  love  and  respect  to  them.  I have  the  rather 
made  mention  of  these  things  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  censures  of 
others  who  else  might  have  thought  the  hardlier  of  me  for  seeming  to 
neglect  him. 


[His  Sufferings  in  New  England: 

Unchristian y Uncharitable y and  Unjust  Slander s\ 

It  may  be  some  on  the  other  side  may  marvel  (especially  some  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  some  expressions  or  purposes  of  mine  in  for- 
mer wills)  that  I should  give  away  so  much  of  my  estate  in  private  lega- 
cies and  to  private  uses  which  might  better  have  been  spared  and  to  give 
little  or  nothing  to  any  public  use  for  the  general  good  of  the  country  and 
commonwealth  [except]  what  I have  appropriated  to  our  own  town  of 
Boston. 

To  answer  this  doubt  or  objection  I must  acknowledge  that  it  hath 
been  in  my  full  purpose  and  resolution  ever  since  God  hath  given  me  any 
comfortable  estate  to  do  good  withal,  not  only  before  I came  into  New 
England  but  often  since,  to  study  and  endeavor  both  in  my  life  and  at 
my  death  to  do  what  I could  do  to  help  on  any  public,  profitable,  and 
general  good  here.  . . . My  thoughts  and  intents  have  been  about  the 
castle  for  public  defense,  the  college  and  schools  for  learning,  the  setting 
up  of  a bridewell  or  workhouse  for  prisoners,  malefactors,  and  some  sort 
of  poor  people,  stubborn,  idle,  and  undutiful  youth,  as  children  and 
servants,  to  have  been  kept  at  work  in  either  for  correction  or  to  get  their 
living,  and  some  other  things  that  I need  not  mention.  In  which  things, 
though  I could  not  have  done  so  much  as  I desired,  yet  so  much  I should 
have  done  as  might  have  proved  an  example  and  encouragement  to  others 
of  greater  estates  and  willing  minds  to  have  done  more  and  to  have  helped 
to  carry  them  on  to  more  perfection.  For  I have  held  it  a great  degree  of 
unthankfulness  to  God  that  when  He  hath  bestowed  many  blessings  and 
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a large  or  comfortable  outward  estate  upon  a man  that  he  should  leave 
all  to  his  wife  and  children  to  advance  them  only  by  making  them  great 
and  rich  in  the  world  or  to  bestow  it  upon  some  friends  or  kindred  that 
it  may  be  hath  no  great  need  of  it  and  to  dispose  none  or  very  little  of  it  to 
public  charitable  or  good  works  such  as  may  tend  to  His  glory  and  the  good 
of  others  in  way  of  a thankful  acknowledgment  to  Him  for  so  great 
favors. 

But  the  truth  is  that  unkindness  and  ill  requital  of  my  former  love, 
cost,  and  pains  both  in  Old  England  and  here  which  I have  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  this  place  has  been  answered  by  divers  here  with  un- 
christian, uncharitable,  and  unjust  reproaches  and  slanders  since  I came 
hither,  as  if  men  had  the  liberty  of  their  tongues  to  reproach  any  that  were 
not  beneficial  to  them.  [These  attacks  came]  together  with  that  deep 
and  sharp  censure  that  was  laid  upon  me  in  the  country  and  carried  on 
with  so  much  bitterness  and  indignation  of  some,  contrary  both  to  law 
or  any  foregoing  precedent  if  I mistake  not,  and,  I am  sure,  contrary  or 
beyond  the  quality  and  desert  of  the  complaints  that  came  against  me, 
which  indeed  were  rather  shadows  of  offense,  out  of  a desire  of  revenge 
made  great  by  the  aggravations  of  some  to  make  them  heinous  and  odious 
than  that  they  were  so  indeed,  and  this  not  in  my  own  judgments  only 
(which  may  be  looked  at  as  partial)  but  in  the  judgments  of  hundreds 
that  have  expressed  themselves,  both  then  and  especially  since.  Yet  by 
some  it  was  carried  on  with  such  violence  and  pretended  zeal  as  if  they 
had  had  some  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  world  to  censure.  . . . Had  it  been 
in  their  power  or  could  they  have  carried  it  they  would  not  have  corrected 
or  reformed  but  utterly  have  ruined  myself  and  all  that  I had,  as  if  no 
punishment  had  been  sufficient  to  expiate  my  offense  [of]  selling  a good 
bridle  for  2 s.  that  now  worse  are  sold  without  offense  for  3 s.,  6 d.  nails 
for  7 d.,  and  8 d.  nails  for  10  d.  per  hundred,  which  since  and  to  this  day 
are  frequently  sold  by  many  for  a great  deal  more.  And  so  [it  was]  in 
all  other  things  proportionably,  as  selling  gold  buttons  for  two  shilling 
nine  pence  a dozen  that  cost  above  2 in  London  and  yet  were  never  paid 
for  by  them  that  complained. 

These  were  the  great  matters  in  which  I had  offended,  when  myself 
have  often  seen  and  heard  offenses,  complaints,  and  crimes  of  a high  na- 
ture against  God  and  men,  such  as  filthy  uncleanness,  fornications,  drunk- 
enness, fearful  oaths,  quarreling,  mutinies,  sabbath  breakings,  thefts,  for- 
geries, and  such  like,  which  hath  passed  with  fines  or  censures  so  small 
or  easy  as  hath  not  been  worth  the  naming  or  regarding.  These  [things] 
I cannot  think  upon  but  with  sad  thoughts  of  inequality  of  such  proceed- 
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ings,  which  hath  been  the  very  cause  of  tying  up  my  heart  and  hands 
from  doing  such  general  and  public  good  acts  as  in  my  heart  I both  de- 
sired and  intended. 

. . . Some  out  of  pride  and  prejudice  may  misinterpret  what  I speak 
and  slight  anything  that  either  I would  or  could  have  done  and  possibly 
will  say  it  is  as  good  lost  as  found  and  undone  as  done,  rather  than  . . . 
think  themselves  beholden  to  any  man  for  their  gifts. 

To  which  I would  reply  that  those  which  are  willing  to  do  least  them- 
selves are  most  ready  to  slight  and  undervalue  what  is  done  by  others.  But 
let  such  know  that  if  they  grow  proud  and  high-minded  and  scorn  the 
kindness  and  endeavors  of  others  that  desire  to  do  more  good  than  them- 
selves, God  can  and  it  may  be  will  bring  such  high  spirits  into  a lower 
frame  and  put  them  into  such  a condition  that  they  may  stand  in  need 
of  the  help  of  as  mean  and  as  much  despised  persons  as  myself  before  they 
die.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  good  for  any  to  slight  the  least  kindness  of 
their  brethren;  though  they  should  have  no  particular  benefit  by  it,  so 
the  country  may  fare  the  better.  Neither  is  it  good  for  them  to  grieve  the 
spirits  of  their  brethren  nor  to  oppress  those  they  despise  nor  willingly 
to  quench  or  discourage  them  in  any  good  they  intend,  for  the  time  will 
come  when  I and  they,  the  judges  and  judged,  shall  stand  naked  before 
one  throne,  where  there  will  be  no  respect  of  persons,  when  all  sentences 
and  the  causes  of  them  will  be  called  over  again  before  a greater  judge 
and  a higher  tribunal  than  man’s  can  be,  where  the  accused  shall  have 
his  just  plea  as  well  as  his  accusers,  and  where  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed 
and  wronged  will  be  heard  and  a righteous  sentence  shall  pass  not  ac- 
cording to  jealousies,  suspicious  reports,  and  the  clamors  of  envious  and 
prejudiced  persons  incensed  and  stirring  up  others  to  join  therein,  but  as 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  stands,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  For  all 
these  are  but  leaden  rules  to  walk  by  and  often  lead  into  errors  and  mis- 
takes, making  a mote  in  some  men  to  be  a mighty  beam  and  another  man’s 
mountain  ...  to  be  looked  at  as  a small  molehiU. 

I know  [that]  the  loud  complaints  of  such  persons  before  mentioned 
(though  the  most  of  them  I had  never  dealt  withal  for  a penny  nor  they 
with  me)  and  others  that  had  were  drawn  in  against  their  own  minds  and 
intents  that  had  no  cause  nor  ground  of  dissatisfaction  in  themselves  as 
themselves  have  acknowledged  was  the  cause  of  that  sharp  and  severe 
censure  more  than  the  true  nature  of  the  things  complained  of  did  deserve. 
This  I must  needs  say  if  I should  say  no  more,  for  I now  speak  the  words 
of  a man  as  if  ready  to  die  and  leave  the  world,  when  there  is  no  cause 
to  daub  with  my  own  conscience  to  justify  evil  nor  to  extenuate  my  own 
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faults,  which  will  again  be  called  to  account,  if  not  before  washed  away 
in  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

\Unjust  Cries  of  Oppression  and  Excessive  Gains\ 

I did  submit  to  the  censure,  I paid  the  fine  to  the  uttermost,  which  is 
not  nor  hath  been  done  by  many  (nor  so  earnestly  required  as  mine  was) 
though  for  certain  and  not  supposed  offenses  of  far  higher  nature,  which 
I can  make  good  not  by  hearsay  only  but  in  my  own  knowledge,  yea  of- 
fenses of  the  same  kind.  [My  own  offense]  was  so  greatly  aggravated 
and  with  such  indignation  pursued  by  some,  as  if  no  censure  could  be  too 
great  or  too  severe,  as  if  I had  not  been  worthy  to  have  lived  upon  the 
earth.  [Such  offenses]  are  not  only  now  common  almost  in  every  shop 
and  warehouse  but  even  then  and  ever  since  with  a higher  measure  of 
excess,  yea  even  by  some  of  them  that  were  most  zealous  and  had  their 
hands  and  tongues  deepest  in  my  censure.  [At  that  time]  they  were  buy- 
ers, [but  since  then]  they  are  turned  sellers  and  peddling  merchants 
themselves,  so  that  they  are  become  no  offenses  now  nor  worthy  question- 
ing nor  taking  notice  of  in  others.  Yet  [they  cried]  oppression  and  ex- 
cessive gains,  [when]  considering  the  time  that  they  kept  the  goods 
bought  in  their  hands  before  they  could  or  would  pay  and  the  quality  or 
rather  the  business  of  their  pay  for  kind,  yea  contrary  to  their  own  prom- 
ises, instead  of  gains  there  was  apparent  loss  without  any  gains  to  the 
seller. 

The  oppression  lay  justly  and  truly  on  the  buyer’s  hand  rather  than 
on  the  seller ; but  then  the  country  was  all  buyers  and  few  sellers,  though 
it  would  not  be  seen  on  that  side  then.  For  if  the  lion  will  say  the  lamb  is 
a fox,  it  must  be  so,  the  lamb  must  be  content  to  leave  it.  But  now  the 
country  hath  got  better  experience  in  merchandise,  and  they  have  soundly 
paid  for  their  experience  since,  so  that  it  is  now  and  was  many  years  ago 
become  a common  proverb  amongst  most  buyers  that  knew  those  times 
that  my  goods  and  prices  were  cheap  pennyworths  in  comparison  of  what 
hath  been  taken  since  and  especially  [in  comparison  with]  the  prices  of 
these  times.  Yet  I have  borne  this  patiently  and  without  disturbance  or 
troubling  the  Court  with  any  petitions  for  remission  or  abatement  of  the 
fine,  though  I have  been  advised  by  many  friends,  yea  and  some  of  the 
same  Court,  so  to  do,  as  if  they  would  be  willing  to  embrace  such  an  oc- 
casion to  undo  what  was  then  done  in  a hurry  and  in  displeasure,  or  at 
least  would  lessen  or  mitigate  it  in  a great  measure.  But  I have  not  been 
persuaded  to  it  because  the  more  innocently  that  I suffer,  the  more  pa- 
tiently have  I borne  it,  leaving  my  cause  therein  to  the  Lord. 
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Yet  I dare  not  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  that  time’s  proceeding 
against  me,  nor  did  my  conscience  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  ever 
yet  convince  me  that  that  censure  was  either  equal  or  deserved  by  me. 
I speak  not  this  to  grieve  any  godly  heart  or  to  lay  any  misinterpretation 
or  scandal  upon  the  whole  Court  or  all  the  magistrates  in  general  whom 
I have  ever  thought  myself  bound  to  honor  and  esteem  and  submit  to  in 
lawful  things.  And  I am  not  ignorant  of  the  great  debates  that  was  in  the 
Court  about  this  business  and  that  the  pretended  zeal  of  some  of  the  chief 
sticklers  who  drew  what  parties  they  could  to  their  opinion  was  opposed 
by  a considerable  number  both  of  the  magistrates  and  deputies,  and  that 
there  was  no  proof  to  witness  nor  no  ground  in  law  nor  example  to  carry 
it  as  they  did,  and  that  there  was  more  said  by  much  in  open  Court  in  my 
defense  than  I speak  here  for  myself,  and  that  not  [out  of]  respect  or  re- 
lation that  they  had  to  me,  but  from  their  own  consciences  and  judgments 
and  looked  at  it  as  most  severe,  though  it  may  be  they  would  not  have 
wholly  acquitted  me.  Yea,  I know  that  the  censure  itself  in  that  kind  and 
measure  as  it  passed  was  against  the  desire  and  judgment  of  almost  the 
greatest  number  of  the  chiefest  and  wisest  of  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
in  that  Court.  For  the  fine  was  cast  but  by  one  vote,  as  I have  been  credibly 
informed  by  that  one  party  himself  as  well  as  others.  Those  that  did  yield 
to  what  was  done  did  consent  rather  to  prevent  a greater  inconvenience 
(the  opposite  party  harkening  to  no  moderation  nor  reasons  alleged) 
than  approving  of  the  sentence. 

And  our  honored  governor  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  which  is  now  with 
God,  though  as  I heard  at  that  time  was  rather  against  me  than  for  me, 
yet  not  long  before  his  death  at  a meeting  at  Capt.  Tyng’s  house,  whither 
all  our  elders  and  some  others  with  myself  was  invited,  he,  in  his  discourse 
with  our  reverend  teacher  Mr.  Cotton  and  my  brother  Wilson,  myself 
with  others  sitting  close  by,  he  took  occasion  of  his  own  accord  to  speak  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  in  this  business  as  if  he  had  been  troubled  or 
had  had  his  mind  exercised  about  it,  [and  to  say]  that  it  was  needful  and  just 
to  consider  of  that  act  again.  And  by  his  speech  it  seemed  to  me  and  others 
that  he  had  a purpose  of  his  own  accord  to  have  moved  the  General 
Court  to  recall  that  censure  that  had  passed  against  me,  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  those  he  spoke  it  to.  I did  not  think  meet  to  make  any  reply 
or  to  give  him  occasion  of  further  discourse  about  it,  because  he  had  not 
[that]  I heard  made  mention  of  my  name,  though  all  understood  whom 
he  meant.  Therefore,  about  3 weeks  or  a month  after,  I went  home  to 
him  and  desired  to  know  what  his  meaning  was  in  such  expressions  that 
he  had  with  our  elders  at  such  a time,  and  then  he  more  plainly  told  me 
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his  meaning.  I am  confident  that  he  hath  been  much  troubled  in  himself, 
that  things  had  passed  then  as  they  did,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would 
have  used  his  utmost  endeavor  that  my  fine  at  least  should  have  been  re- 
stored back  to  me.  And  not  only  himself  but  also  some  others  not  only  of 
the  magistrates,  but  of  the  deputies,  yea  some  of  them  that  were  then 
against  me,  have  said  that  they  think  the  Court  ought  in  justice  to  do  no 
less  than  to  give  me  money  again. 

Therefore,  I hope  that  what  I have  here  writ  out  of  the  grief  and 
trouble  of  my  heart  will  be  no  offense  to  those  whom  I reverence  in  the 
Lord  and  intend  to  lay  no  blemish  upon  in  the  least  kind,  nor  to  no  mod- 
erate or  impartial  man  that  was  then  either  of  the  Court  or  out  of  it,  for 
I intend  not  to  give  them  just  offense.  If  others  shall  and  will  miscon- 
strue my  true  meaning,  I must  leave  them  to  God,  unto  Whom  I have 
and  shall  still  commit  my  cause  and  cry  to  Him  for  right.  And  I have 
many  testimonies  in  my  spirit  that  He  hath  righted  me  therein,  not  only 
in  the  hearts  and  judgments  of  many  men  that  knew  and  heard  of  those 
proceedings,  but  also  in  my  very  outward  estate,  that  though  some  in- 
tended it  for  my  great  hurt,  yet  God  hath  been  pleased  to  turn  it  to  my 
good  so  that  I have  not  since  fared  the  worse  nor  lost  by  it  but  hath  since 
carried  me  through  many  and  great  engagements  with  comfort. 

And  it  is  not  unusual  in  wills  for  men  in  their  last  and  dying  testaments 
when  they  shall  speak  no  more  to  make  mention  of  such  things  as  have 
troubled  them  in  their  lives  and  such  acts  as  they  could  not  submit  to  in 
their  judgments  which  they  have  done  in  their  sufferings.  I could  mention 
some  in  my  own  time  that  I know,  besides  others  I have  read  on.  I will 
only  mention  one,  Mr.  Humphrey  Fenn,  a famous  minister  at  Coven- 
try, well  known  to  many  in  this  country,  a nonconformist  and  therefore 
silenced  by  the  bishops.  In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  made  a full  and 
open  protestation  against  prelacy  and  the  ceremonies  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  But  the  times  being  then  very  corrupt  the  prelatical  party,  when 
the  will  came  to  be  proved,  would  not  suffer  that  part  of  his  will  to  be 
put  upon  the  records  of  their  court. 

Seeing  there  is  a liberty  given  to  the  members  of  this  Court  and  to 
others  out  of  the  Court,  that  if  any  acts  pass  and  they  cannot  concur  with 
the  general  vote  to  make  their  remonstrance  or  protestation  of  dissent, 
[if]  it  be  done  modestly  and  without  provoking  expressions,  I hope,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  be  offensive  for  myself,  that  have  been  and  now  am  a 
member  of  the  Court  (when  I first  drew  out  this  declaration  in  a former 
will)  and  also  a member  both  of  church  and  commonwealth  (though 
unworthy)  to  relate  the  state  of  my  case  and  declare  my  own  judgment 
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and  dissent  (yea  the  judgments  of  hundreds  more  besides  myself)  in  a 
case  which  doth  so  nearly  concern  me  and  wherein  I conceive  I have 
received  so  much  wrong  by  the  practices  of  some  that  I forbear  to  name 
though  I could  point  them  out  and  have  observed  and  could  tell  of  God’s 
dealings  with  some  of  them  since.  But  I forbear. 

Therefore,  I would  make  this  request  to  the  overseers  of  this  my  will, 
that  all  or  some  of  them  would  (if  they  in  their  wisdom  judge  it  not  very 
inconvenient)  to  take  a seasonable  time  to  move  the  General  Court  about 
it,  to  recall  or  repeal  that  sentence  and  to  return  my  fine  again  after  all 
this  time  of  enjoying  it,  . . . which  I believe  is  properly  and  justly  due  to 
my  estate  and  will  not  be  comfortable  for  the  country  to  enjoy.  I make 
no  doubt  but  it  will  willingly  be  hearkened  to,  though  myself  for  some 
reasons  sought  it  not  while  I lived,  though  advised  to  it.  I conceive  it 
would  be  much  for  their  honor  and  would  justify  them  in  the  hearts  of 
many  so  to  do  and  would  be  no  cause  of  grief  to  any  of  them  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  no  not  to  them  that  were  then  most  forward  and  zealous 
of  the  prosecution.  . . . And  were  it  possible  for  me  to  know  it  certainly 
before  I die  (though  it  be  not  for  the  love  of  the  money  nor  for  addition 
to  my  estate  by  it,  though  it  was  a considerable  sum,  about  eighty  pounds, 
as  I remember)  it  would  much  ease  and  refresh  my  spirit  in  respect  of  the 
equity  of  it.  And  if  upon  this  motion  of  my  overseers  the  Court  shall  be 
pleased  to  consent,  . . . my  will  is  that  what  is  so  returned  by  them  may 
be  given  to  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge,  according  as  I have  proposed 
in  my  former  gifts  to  that  place,  or  [to]  any  other  work  more  needful 
upon  which  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  more  good  or  public  use  or  service. 
This  I leave  to  the  discretion  of  my  overseers  with  the  consent  of  my 
executors. 


\He  Is  Innocent  oj  the  Heinous  Sin  of  Usury: 

The  Entire  Truth  of  the  Matter^ 

But  some  that  shall  read  or  hear  of  the  expressions  in  this  my  will 
will  be  ready  to  say  [that]  if  I am  and  have  been  of  this  mind  so  long, 
how  can  it  stand  with  that  humble  confession  that  I made  both  in  the 
Court  and  in  the  church,  when  I endeavored  in  the  one  and  did  in  the 
other  give  satisfaction,  without  carrying  a great  appearance  of  hypocrisy 
or  at  least  of  repenting  my  repentings. 

I desire  in  this  to  clear  my  conscience  both  towards  God  and  man  and 
do  not  think  that  these  things  are  improper  to  be  mentioned  in  a will  but 
very  natural  and  suitable  to  it.  Therefore  I say,  first,  if  my  confession 
was  humble  and  penetential,  as  is  objected,  [then]  it  did  justly  call  for 
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mercy  and  clemency  and  not  for  advantage  and  more  severity,  as  some 
made  use  of  it  to  that  end  (but  with  what  equity  I leave  both  them  and  it 
to  the  Lord,  to  Whom  they  must  give  an  answer  if  some  of  them  have  not 
already  done  it,  and  to  such  a time  wherein  they  may  stand  in  need  of 
mercy  themselves  and  shall  not  find  it;  for  there  shall  be  judgment  merci- 
less to  them  that  show  no  mercy).  If  my  confession  was  not  humble  and 
penitent  then  the  objection  is  needless.  But  I am  glad  the  prevailing  party 
at  that  time  so  took  it,  though  they  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  my  guilt  and 
use  it  as  a weapon  against  me.  But  I think  it  will  be  a witness  against  them 
for  their  perverting  of  it. 

I did  not  then  nor  dare  not  now  go  about  to  justify  all  my  actions. 
I know  God  is  righteous  and  doth  all  upon  just  grounds,  though  men 
may  mistake  in  their  grounds  and  proceedings,  counsel  have  erred  and 
courts  may  err  and  a faction  may  be  too  hard  and  outvote  the  better  or 
more  discerning  part.  I know  the  errors  of  my  life.  The  failings  in  my 
trade  and  otherwise  have  been  many.  Therefore  from  God  [the  censure] 
was  most  just.  Though  it  had  been  much  more  severe  I dare  not  so  open 
my  mouth  against  it,  nor  never  did  as  I remember,  [except  to]  justify 
Him.  Yet  I dare  not  say  nor  did  I ever  think  (as  far  as  I can  call  to  mind) 
that  the  censure  was  just  and  righteous  from  men.  Was  the  price  of  a 
bridle,  not  for  taking  but  only  asking,  2 s.  for  [what]  cost  here  20  d.  such 
a heinous  sin.?  [Such  bridles]  have  since  been  commonly  sold  and  still 
are  for  2 s.  6 d.  and  3 s.  or  more,  though  worse  in  kind.  Was  it  such  a 
heinous  sin  to  sell  2 or  3 dozen  of  great  gold  buttons  for  2 s.  10  d.  per 
dozen  that  cost  2 s.  2 d.  ready  money  in  London,  bought  at  the  best  hand, 
as  I showed  to  many  by  my  invoice  (though  I could  not  find  it  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  Court  desired  to  see  it)  and  since  was  confirmed  by  special 
testimony  from  London.?  The  buttons  [were  not  even]  paid  for  when 
the  complaint  was  made,  nor  I think  not  yet;  neither  did  the  complaint 
come  from  him  that  bought  and  owed  them  nor  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  as  he  hath  since  affirmed,  but  merely  from  the  spleen  and  envy 
of  another,  whom  it  did  nothing  concern.  Was  this  so  great  an  offense? 
Indeed,  that  it  might  be  made  so,  some  out  of  their  ignorance  would  needs 
say  they  were  copper  and  not  worth  9 d.  per  dozen.  But  these  were  weak 
grounds  to  pass  heavy  censures  upon. 

Was  the  selling  of  6 d.  nails  for  8 d.  per  lb.  and  8 d.  nails  for  10  d. 
per  lb.  such  a crying  and  oppressing  sin?  And  as  I remember  it  was 
above  two  years  before  he  that  bought  them  paid  me  for  them  (and  not 
paid  for  if  I forget  not)  when  he  made  that  quarreling  exception  and  un- 
righteous complaint  in  the  Court  against  me,  (he  then  being  of  the  Court 
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himself)  that  I had  altered  and  corrupted  my  book  in  adding  more  to 
the  price  than  I had  set  down  for  them  at  first  delivery.  If  I had  set  down 
8 d.  after  2 years’  forbearance  for  what  I would  have  sold  for  7 d.  if  he 
had  paid  me  presently,  I think  it  had  been  a more  honest  act  in  me  than 
it  was  in  him  that  promised  or  at  least  pretended  to  pay  me  presently  that 
he  might  get  them  at  a lower  price  than  a man  could  well  live  upon,  and 
when  he  had  got  my  goods  into  his  hands  to  keep  me  2 or  3 years  without 
my  money.  All  that  while  there  was  no  fault  found  at  the  prices,  but 
when  he  could  for  shame  keep  the  money  no  longer,  yet  he  will  requite  it 
with  a censure  in  the  Court.  For  my  own  part,  as  I did  ever  think  it  an 
ungodly  act  in  him,  so  I do  think  in  my  conscience  that  it  had  been  more 
just  in  the  Court  to  have  censured  him  than  me  for  this  thing,  though  this 
was  the  chiefest  crime  alleged  and  most  powerfully  carried  against  me. 
Other  things,  as  some  farthing  skeins  of  thread,  etc.,  were  drawn  in  to 
make  this  the  more  probable  and  to  help  to  make  up  a censure.  But  the 
truth  of  the  thing  was  this: 

This  man  sent  unto  me  for  2 or  three  thousand  of  6 d.  nails.  I sent  to 
him  a bag  full  of  that  sort  just  as  they  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Foote’s  in 
London,  never  opened  nor  altered  by  me.  These  I entered  into  my  book 
at  8 d.  per  lb.  thinking  he  would  have  paid  me  in  a very  short  time.  It  fell 
out  that  these  nails  proved  somewhat  too  little  for  his  work.  He  sent  them 
[back]  again  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have  bigger  [ones]  for  them.  I 
took  them  and  sent  him  a bag  of  8 d.  nails  of  the  same  quantity  at  10  d. 
per  lb.  Now  because  I was  loath  to  alter  my  book  and  to  make  a new 
charge  I only  altered  the  figures  in  my  book  and  made  the  figure  of  “6” 
a figure  of  “8”  for  8 d.  nails  and  the  figure  of  “8”  that  before  stood  for 
8 d.  a lb.  I made  “10  d.”  Now  though  he  knew  of  the  change  of  these 
6 d.  nails  for  8 d.  (which  I had  quite  forgot  through  my  many  other  oc- 
casions and  the  length  of  time  that  they  had  stood  in  the  book  unpaid) 
yet  this  he  concealed  from  me  and  from  the  Court  also.  To  make  the 
matter  more  odious  he  challenged  me  and  my  book  of  falsehood,  sup- 
posing that  because  he  had  kept  me  so  long  from  my  money  therefore 
by  altering  the  figures  I had  made  the  price  higher  than  at  first  I had 
charged  them  down,  and  that  I required  10  d.  per  lb.  for  6 d.  nails.  And 
so  carried  it  in  the  Court  (where  he  was  the  more  easily  believed  because 
he  was  a magistrate  and  of  esteem  therein,  though  it  was  a most  unjust 
and  untrue  charge,  and  only  from  his  own  imagination),  till  I cleared  it 
by  good  testimony  from  an  honest  man  in  his  own  town  whom  he  sent 
for  the  first  nails  and  [who]  brought  them  back  and  received  the  bigger 
nails  for  them.  [This  man]  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord  and  told  me 
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he  heard  there  was  a difference  between  such  a man  and  I,  which  he 
said  he  could  clear,  and  related  the  matter  fully  to  me  which  I was  very 
glad  to  hear.  [His  words]  brought  all  things  to  my  mind,  [especially] 
what  was  the  ground  of  altering  the  figures  in  the  book,  which  before 
I had  forgot  though  I saw  it  was  done  with  my  own  hand.  And  this  was 
the  very  truth  of  the  thing.  I presently  acquainted  our  honored  governor 
Mr.  John  Winthrop  and  some  others  who  were  very  glad  that  the  truth 
of  that  reproach  was  so  unexpectedly  discovered  and  cleared.  Many  if 
not  most  of  the  Court  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  saw  the  thing  to  be  very 
plain  in  my  debt  book.  But  the  party  himself  would  not  be  satisfied,  [in- 
sisting that]  they  were  6 d.  nails  set  down  at  lo  d.  per  lb.,  though  [he] 
himself  saw  the  figure  of  “8”  as  plain  as  the  figure  of  “lo.” 

Now  I leave  it  to  the  world  or  to  any  impartial  man  or  any  that  hath 
understanding  in  trade  to  judge  whether  this  was  a just  offense  or  so  cry- 
ing a sin  for  which  I had  such  cause  to  be  so  penitent  (this  being  the  chief 
[accusation]  and  pressed  on  with  so  great  aggravation  by  my  oppose rs) 
[or  whether]  my  actions,  innocent  in  themselves,  were  misconstrued.  I 
knew  not  how  to  help  myself,  especially  considering  it  was  no  oppressing 
price  but  usual  with  others  at  that  time  to  sell  the  like  so  and  since  [then] 
frequently  for  almost  half  as  much  more,  as  I think  all  know,  and  yet 
both  given  and  taken  without  exception,  or  at  least  without  public  com- 
plaint. Yea,  the  same  gentleman  himself,  since  he  hath  turned  merchant 
and  trader,  seems  to  have  lost  his  former  tenderness  of  conscience  that 
he  had  when  he  was  a buyer  and  is  not  so  scrupulous  in  his  own  gains. 

...  If  I be  not  misinformed,  and  I think  I had  it  from  very  good  in- 
formation of  some  of  his  neighbors  yet  living  that  knew  well  what  they 
said,  he  agreed  with  some  of  the  neighbors  in  his  own  town  that  he  would 
send  for  or  bring  with  him  looo  lb.  worth  of  English  goods  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  which  they  should  have  at  easy  rates,  and  [that]  he  would 
take  wheat,  peas,  or  any  sort  of  corn  and  cattle  for  the  pay.  They  pro- 
vided their  pay  according  to  agreement,  but  he  failed  them  in  their  first 
expectation,  having  no  goods  come  at  all.  Yet  another  year  he  had  a less 
quantity  come,  and  amongst  them  nails  (and  I believe  taken  up  upon 
credit  and  not  paid  for  before  they  came).  Yet  when  they  were  come, 
corn  nor  cattle  would  not  serve  for  pay,  nor  trust  he  would  not,  but  his 
demands  are  ready  money,  and  for  the  gains  he  will  have  6 d.  in  the 
shilling  profit  (which  was  oppression  and  exaction  in  the  highest  degree 
when  he  was  a buyer).  And  that  was  not  all  neither,  for  if  they  paid  in 
Spanish  money  they  must  pay  him  their  dollars  at  4 s.  6 d.  apiece,  which 
here  went  currently  at  5 s.  And  for  his  nails,  they  being  scarce  at  that 
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time,  his  neighbors  being  in  want  would  have  given  him  any  price  or  pay 
for  them,  but  he  would  part  with  none  of  them — no  necessity  would  pre- 
vail except  they  would  buy  all  his  other  goods  with  them,  which  no  doubt 
came  at  prices  high  enough.  This  made  his  parcel  lie  somewhat  long  upon 
his  hands  and  possibly  [he]  was  fain  to  [drop]  both  in  his  price  and  pay 
after  so  many  had  refused  them,  and  to  retail  some  of  them.  For  I myself 
was  showed  some  cloth  bought  of  him  at  1 8 or  20  s.  per  yard  that  if 
some  others  had  sold  the  like  at  1 5 s.  per  yard  it  would  have  been  thought 
worthy  [of]  complaint. 

And  let  me  add  one  thing  more  of  his  practice.  Having  obtained  his 
desire  against  me  in  the  Court,  though  not  so  fully  as  he  would  have  had 
it,  but  being  disappointed  of  his  expectation  in  the  church,  they  not  look- 
ing upon  the  complaints  and  witnesses  as  the  Court  did,  he  undertook  an- 
other unjust  and  unworthy  attem.pt  against  me.  He  not  only  demanded 
but  earnestly  pursued  me  for  200  lb.  which  he  pretended  I owed  him.  I 
told  him  I never  owed  him  5 shillings  in  my  life.  He  said  it  was  for  200 
lb.  that  his  father  had  lent  me  in  London  and  had  assigned  him  to  receive 
it,  which  he  never  did.  I told  him  I never  borrowed  any  money  of  his  fa- 
ther in  my  life,  but  at  his  request  did  receive  some  money,  of  which  there 
was  200  lb.  left  which  he  desired  me  [to  let]  lie  by  till  he  sent  for  it. 
This  I did  accordingly  and  had  paid  it  long  before  I came  out  of  England. 
This  was  about  2 years  before  I came  to  New  England,  when  this  gentle- 
man came  often  to  my  house  and  received  many  courtesies  from  me 
(though  now  they  were  all  forgot),  and  in  all  that  time  he  never  men- 
tioned any  such  thing  to  me  (for  he  knew  it  was  paid)  nor  in  2 years  or 
thereabouts  after  we  had  been  in  New  England,  till  this  falling  out. 

Nothing  that  I could  say  would  satisfy  him.  Many  letters  passed  be- 
tween him  and  I but  nothing  would  do  except  I could  prove  the  payment 
of  it,  which  I was  not  able  to  do,  it  being  so  long  ago  and  things  much 
out  of  mind  and  many  things  passing  through  my  hands  in  so  great  a re- 
moval from  one  country  to  another.  Yet  I thought  I did  not  part  with 
such  a sum  of  money  without  taking  a receipt  for  it.  I looked  [through] 
all  my  papers  and  writings  where  I thought  it  might  be,  but  could  find 
none.  For  in  such  a remove  many  writings  might  be  lost,  or  at  least  so  mixed 
with  other  things  so  long  out  of  date  that  there  might  be  no  hope  of  find- 
ing it.  This  made  him  more  confident,  so  that  he  threatened  very  serious- 
ly to  sue  me  for  it  in  the  Court. 

But  first,  that  he  might  carry  on  his  design  the  better  and  make  me 
the  more  odious,  he  made  a great  complaint  to  our  elders  of  my  false 
dealing  with  him,  because  he  thought  they  had  been  too  favorable  to  me 
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in  the  former  business.  He  writ  a very  tart  letter  and  full  of  complaints 
against  me  to  our  reverend  teacher  Mr.  John  Cotton  and  pastor  my 
brother  Wilson.  They  acquainted  me  with  it.  I desired  to  see  his  letter 
which  they  gave  to  me.  Having  read  it  I denied  his  accusations  and  related 
plainly  to  them  all  things  that  I remembered  about  it.  They  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  answer.  They  returned  him  an  answer  and  wished 
me  to  write  to  him  also.  But  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  he  desires  a 
hearing  before  all  our  elders.  (And  he  being  a magistrate  it  could  not 
without  some  show  of  disrespect  be  denied  to  him.)  They  acquainted  me 
with  it  and  I consented.  A time  was  appointed  when  he  and  I should 
m.eet  before  all  our  4 elders.  I perceived  now  that  what  he  did  was  not 
only  in  passion,  but  [that  he]  very  seriously  intended  to  make  me  pay 
that  200  lb.  twice  over,  he  having  got  an  advantage  against  me  both  from 
my  words  and  in  my  writing,  that  I had  once  such  a sum  left  with  me  by 
his  father.  I began  now  to  look  over  all  my  writings  more  carefully  to  see 
if  I could  find  any  writings  that  might  clear  the  matter  or  give  any  light 
to  me  about  it. 

At  last  by  a singular  providence  of  God  I found  a clear  and  full  receipt 
in  one  of  my  books,  to  whom  I had  paid  his  200  lb.,  where  and  by  whose 
order.  It  did  much  refresh  me  that  I should  now  be  able  to  clear  my  own 
innocency  and  be  able  to  discover  the  falseness  and  unjustness  of  his  ac- 
cusations. But  I kept  this  private  to  myself  that  I might  see  how  far  he 
would  carry  it  and  the  uttermost  that  he  intended  to  do,  knowing  this 
would  help  me  at  a dead  lift.  At  the  time  appointed  we  met  before  our 
4 elders.  He  opened  his  complaints  and  made  his  accusations  against  me 
very  plausible.  They  put  him  in  mind  that  possibly  he  might  forget  and 
that  he  would  consider  better  of  it.  No,  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  professed 
before  them  that  he  never  had  a penny  of  it  from  me,  nor  any  other  for 
him  by  his  order,  nor  never  had  any  account  from  any  man  about  it.  He 
carried  it  as  if  I did  go  about  to  cozen  and  deceive  him  of  it.  And  [then] 
I made  the  unlikeliness  of  such  a thing  [clear]  and  demanded  if  it  were 
so  why  he  in  all  that  2 years  before  I came  to  New  England  did  not  de- 
mand it  of  me,  (he  also  knowing  of  my  purpose  to  come)  when  things 
were  fresh  in  memoi*}'  and  where  I had  opportunity  many  ways  to  clear 
it  or  else  to  have  paid  it  again.  He  was  so  passionately  zealous  that  he 
intended  as  certainly  to  have  made  me  pay  it  again  as  I was  certain 
that  I had  paid  it  once  before.  When  [I  had  said]  all  that  I could  say  and 
[when]  our  elders  did  say  [as  much]  as  they  apprehended  in  so  dark  a 
business  (wherein  there  was  no  evidence  on  either  side  [except]  what  I 
myself  had  acknowledged)  [and  I saw  that]  I could  give  him  no  satis- 
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faction,  then  I desired  them  to  give  me  some  time  to  look  amongst  my 
writings  again  for  the  receipt.  This  was  granted  me  and  another  time  of 
meeting  set. 

When  we  came  [together  again]  I kept  my  book  closed  and  desired  to 
know  whether  in  that  time  he  had  not  called  to  remembrance  something 
about  the  payment  of  it,  or  whether  he  was  not  indebted  to  some  man 
that  he  might  have  appointed  to  receive  it  for  him  (for  by  the  receipt  I 
perceived  that  his  father  had  either  given  or  lent  him  this  200  lb.) . [When 
he]  still  utterly  denied  this  I then  produced  my  receipt  for  it.  He  read 
it  and  they  all  perused  it  and  saw  it  fair  writ  by  him  that  received  the 
money.  He  acknowledged  that  he  knew  the  gentleman,  a linen  draper  in 
Cornhill,  and  that  he  had  dealings  with  him  then  and  when  he  came  for 
New  England.  But  [he]  still  said  he  had  no  account  of  him  for  this  200 
lb.  I told  him  that  could  not  be,  but  if  he  had  not,  it  did  not  concern  me. 
I charged  him  before  them  of  the  great  injury  that  he  had  and  farther 
would  have  done  to  me  if  the  Lord  had  not  cleared  my  innocency  by  the 
finding  of  this  receipt.  And  I told  them  that  I would  write  myself  to  the 
linen  draper  about  it;  and  though  he  could  not  excuse  it  yet  he  had  not  a 
heart  to  submit  so  low  as  to  acknowledge  any  fault  to  me. 

When  he  was  gone  I told  our  elders  that  [I]  intended  to  sue  him 
for  the  slanders  and  injury  that  he  had  done  to  me.  Mr.  Cotton  wished 
me  rather  to  forbear  because  of  my  late  troubles  and  that  it  was  no  time 
for  recriminations,  but  [that]  after  things  were  a little  blown  over,  it 
might  be  more  seasonable  to  do  it.  I followed  his  counsel,  yet  said  I should 
not  only  clear  my  own  innocency  by  it  but  also  set  him  out  in  his  colors 
both  in  this  and  his  former  prosecutions  of  me. 

But  it  may  be  some  will  allege  in  his  defense  that  this  was  but  his  for- 
getfulness, it  being  so  long  ago,  and  that  doubtless  he  would  not  purpose- 
ly have  wronged  me  in  so  great  a sum  as  that  was. 

The  greater  the  sum  was,  the  greater  was  his  temptation  to  do  it.  If 
his  forgetfulness  should  excuse  him  in  telling  so  many  untruths  and  af- 
firming positively  so  many  false  things  why  should  not  my  forgetfulness 
have  excused  [my  knowing]  not  where  my  receipt  was?  And  why  when 
I spake  the  truth  that  I had  paid  the  money,  though  I did  not  certainly 
know  when  nor  to  whom,  with  some  other  circumstances  forgot,  [was 
this]  rejected  and  all  that  I could  say  esteemed  of  no  value  to  him? 

I must  needs  say  that  I cannot  readily  be  of  their  belief  that  so  think, 
though  possibly  there  might  be  a slight,  or  a kind  of  willing  forgetfulness. 
But  I appeal  to  all  that  knov/  the  man  and  knew  his  estate  both  then  and 
since  as  well  as  I did,  whether  it  be  a thing  likely  that  such  a lump  as  200 
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lb.  should  sink  down  and  be  so  drowned  in  his  estate  that  he  could  not 
miss  it  in  3 or  4 years  together,  [especially]  when  things  were  more  fresh 
in  his  memory ; or  that  he  should  appoint  another  to  receive  it  of  me  and 
yet  himself  neither  owed  it  to  that  man  before  nor  received  nothing  of 
him  for  it  since;  or  [that  I]  was  not  by  either  of  them  brought  to  ac- 
count, neither  before  he  came  to  New  England  (when  in  all  likelihood 
they  would  reckon  having  had  dealings  together)  nor  never  since.  I 
know  in  those  days  he  stood  in  as  much  money  as  other  of  his  neighbors 
and  that  the  removing  from  one  country  into  another  for  habitation  is 
very  chargeable  and  puts  many  of  good  estates  to  some  straits  for  want  of 
money  to  even  and  discharge  many  expenses  and  debts.  Therefore,  that 
he  should  let  200  lb.  lie  in  my  hands  so  many  years  without  receiving  any 
profit  or  forbearance  for  it,  yea  and  quite  forget  to  call  for  it  or  to  re- 
quire some  note  under  my  hand  or  some  security  that  he  might  have  had 
something  to  show  him  that  I did  owe  him  so  much,  seeing  he  was  to 
leave  the  land  and  go  on  so  long  and  dangerous  a voyage  by  sea,  it  is 
to  me  so  incredible  that  I cannot  believe  it. 

But  this  I do  believe,  that  if  I had  dealt  so  by  him  and  affirmed  so 
resolutely  things  that  were  false  and  untrue,  though  it  had  been  for  the 
getting  of  a far  less  sum  than  200  lb.  from  him,  he  would  not  only  have 
judged  me  to  be  a liar  and  a very  false  and  deceitful  man,  but  would  have 
made  the  world  believe  that  I would  have  cozened  him  of  so  much  mon- 
ey and  would  have  thought  me  worthy  to  have  stood  in  the  pillory  or  to 
have  suffered  some  other  severe  punishment  that  might  have  made  me  an 
example  to  all  others.  [So]  it  well  appeared  by  his  violent  prosecutions 
of  me  in  the  Court  for  far  smaller  offenses  than  this,  his  nails  having  the 
greatest  show.  Yet  if  some  could  have  had  their  wills  they  would  have 
had  the  fine  mounted  up  to  1000  lb.,  yea  500  lb.  was  too  little  except 
some  corporal  punishment  was  added  to  it,  such  as  my  man’s  standing 
openly  on  a market  day  with  a bridle  in  his  mouth,  or  at  least  about  his 
neck,  as  I was  credibly  informed.  Here  was  well  guided  zeal. 

...  I was  much  grieved  and  astonished  to  be  complained  of  in  Court 
and  brought  publicly  to  answer  as  a grievous  malefactor  only  upon  the 
displeasure  of  some  that  stirred  in  it  more  than  properly  did  concern 
them  and  to  be  prosecuted  so  violently  for  such  things  as  seemed  to  my- 
self and  others  so  trivial,  and  upon  great  outcries,  as  if  the  oppression 
had  been  unparalleled.  And  when  all  things  were  searched  to  the  bottom 
nothing  of  moment  was  proved  against  me  worthy  of  mention  in  a court 
but  what  I have  here  expressed.  Yet  no  other  way  [was]  left  me  for 
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help,  things  being  carried  so  highly  against  me  by  one  party,  as  I had  it  by 
good  informations,  but  by  casting  myself  upon  the  favor  or  mercy  of  the 
court,  as  some  had  counseled  me.  Since,  though,  I think  they  have  had 
cause  to  be  grieved  for  as  well  as  I because  it  had  an  effect  contrary  to 
expectation.  The  means  which  should  have  procured  the  more  clemency 
was  by  some  made  an  argument  of  my  greater  guilt.  If  this  should  con- 
vince me  of  the  equity  and  honesty  of  such  men’s  moderation  who  de- 
light to  turn  things  not  to  the  best  but  worst  sense,  the  Lord  help  me  to 
see  that  which  yet  I have  not  done.  This  was  not  the  way  to  bow  and 
melt  my  heart,  but  rather  to  provoke  it  to  cry  more  earnestly  to  God  to 
do  me  right  in  such  a case. 

I confess  still  as  I did  then  and  as  I have  said  before,  that  the  newness 
and  strangeness  of  the  thing,  to  be  brought  forth  into  an  open  court  as  a 
public  malefactor,  was  both  a shame  and  an  amazement  to  me.  It  was  the 
grief  of  my  soul  (and  I desire  it  may  ever  so  be  in  a greater  measure) 
that  any  act  of  mine  (though  not  justly  but  by  misconstruction)  should 
be  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  Gospel  and  profession  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
or  that  myself  should  be  looked  at  as  one  that  had  brought  any  just  dis- 
honor to  God  (which  I have  endeavored  long  and  according  to  my  weak 
ability  desired  to  prevent),  though  God  hath  been  pleased  for  causes  best 
known  to  Himself  to  deny  me  such  a blessing.  And  if  it  had  been  in  my 
own  power  I should  rather  have  chosen  to  have  perished  in  my  cradle 
than  to  have  lived  to  such  a time.  But  the  good  pleasure  of  God  is  to 
keep  me  low  in  my  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  also  to 
make  me  humble  and  penitent,  lest  such  mercies  should  have  lifted  me 
up  above  what  is  meet.  Yet  I do  say  still  as  I have  often  done  before,  that 
those  things  for  which  I was  questioned  (in  the  best  apprehension,  guided 
by  God’s  word,  that  I had  then  or  have  since  attained  to)  did  deserve  no 
such  proceedings  as  was  carved  out  to  me,  though  some  blew  up  those 
sparks  into  a great  flame.  And  I am  not  alone  herein,  though  it  was  my 
own  case,  but  many  wise  and  godly  servants  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  divers 
others  were  and  still  are  of  the  same  mind.  Yea,  some  that  were  then 
much  against  me  have  confessed  since  to  me  that  things  were  carried  in 
a hurry. 

\ Action  of  the  Church  After  an  Exquisite  Search\ 

Yea,  and  our  own  church,  when  they  called  all  those  complaints  over 
again  that  was  laid  to  my  charge  (as  it  was  meet  they  should)  to  see  how 
far  there  was  equity  in  them  and  how  far  I was  guilty  of  all  those  clamors 
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and  rumors  that  then  I lay  under,  they  heard  my  defense  equally  and 
patiently,  and  after  all  their  exquisite  search  into  them  and  attention  to 
what  others  could  allege  or  prove  against  me,  they  found  no  cause  but 
only  to  give  me  an  admonition.  Less  they  could  not  do  without  some  of- 
fense, considering  what  had  passed  in  Court  before  against  me.  Now  if 
the  church  had  seen  or  apprehended  or  could  have  proved  that  I had 
been  so  justly  guilty  as  others  imagined,  they  could  have  done  no  less 
than  to  have  excommunicated  and  cast  me  out  of  their  society  and  fel- 
lowship as  an  unworthy  member. 

But  it  may  be  some  will  reply  to  this  that  [though]  my  offenses  might 
be  looked  at  with  the  same  eye  in  the  church  as  it  was  in  the  court  my 
penitency  and  godly  or  at  least  seeming  sorrow  might  keep  off  the  church’s 
censure  though  it  would  not  the  Court’s. 

It  is  true  that  in  anything  wherein  I might  justly  take  shame  or  sorrow 
to  myself  God  inclined  my  heart  not  to  withstand  it,  for  he  that  hides 
his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  but  he  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall 
find  mercy.  In  many  [ways]  we  all  sin  in  this.  And  who  can  say  his  heart 
is  clean.?  Yet  for  the  chief  of  the  things  that  was  most  urged  against  me 
in  Court  and  for  which  the  sentence  was  passed  against  me,  as  the  gold 
buttons,  the  bridle,  the  nails,  the  falsifying  of  my  book,  I did  justify  and 
stand  to  maintain  that  they  was  evident  mistakes  and  that  I was  wronged 
about  them:  that  they  were  8 d.  nails  at  lo  d.  per  lb.  and  not  6 d.,  that 
the  buttons  were  gold  and  not  copper,  and  that  they  cost  2 s.  2 d.  per 
dozen  in  London,  sold  here  at  2 s.  lo  d.  per  dozen,  and  that  there  was 
no  oppression  in  that  price,  that  though  the  figures  in  my  book  were  al- 
tered, yet  it  was  not  for  any  such  end  as  was  pretended  and  urged  against 
me,  but  upon  that  very  cause  that  before  I have  related.  Here  I had  no 
cause  of  penitency  or  confession  of  guilt  [unless]  it  was  for  having  been 
so  used  and  reproached  about  them  against  all  equity.  But  if  they  should 
have  cast  me  out  of  the  church  20  times  for  this  I should  have  chosen  it 
rather  than  to  have  confessed  myself  guilty  for  [anyone’s]  satisfaction 
wherein  I knew  myself  (better  than  any  else  did)  to  be  innocent.  . . . 
There  was  at  the  same  time  many  in  the  church  at  this  examination  who 
was  of  the  Court  and  had  their  vote  in  my  censure,  that  heard  what  my 
speeches  were  both  in  the  Court  and  in  the  church,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  contradiction,  falsehood,  or  contrary  recantation  in  them  I should 
have  heard  of  it  to  my  farther  prejudice.  Yet  I was  more  open  and  free 
in  the  church  in  clearing  the  thing  for  which  I had  suffered  those  trou- 
bles than  I was  in  the  Court. 
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[This  Christian  Apologia  Defended^ 

I have  been  the  longer  and  more  particular  in  this  relation  to  ease  my 
own  oppressed  spirit  which  hath  not  been  a little  burdened  about  this 
thing  and  to  leave  a testimony  of  my  innocency,  so  far  as  I was  innocent, 
to  the  world  behind  me  and  [to  show]  how  apprehensive  I was  and  still 
am  of  the  injury  I then  received  therein.  Neither  have  I related  nor  left 
this  testimony  behind  me  to  censure  or  cast  a reproach  upon  the  whole 
Court,  either  upon  all  the  magistrates  or  all  the  deputies,  for  I am  not 
ignorant  how  and  by  whom  this  was  acted  and  carried  on  principally 
and  how  many  in  the  Court  (both  in  their  judgment  and  arguing  with 
strong  reasons  against  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings)  would  have 
freed  and  acquitted  me.  I lay  the  blame  only  upon  such  whose  self  ends 
and  private  prejudice  did  chiefly  act  them  in  this  work.  I speak  this  of 
and  to  brethren  who  I know  do  not  look  at  all  their  acts  and  proceedings 
[as]  so  perfect  but  that  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  may  break  in  and 
prevail  sometimes  and  yet  may  be  carried  on  like  a mighty  river  that  no 
banks  can  stay  nor  keep  . . . within  bounds.  And  therefore  I hope  none 
will  be  offended  but  will  attend  at  any  time  to  reason  and  to  the  just  de- 
fense that  any  grieved  or  wronged  brother  shall  make  (seeing  what 
was  my  case  then  may  prove  any  of  theirs  another  time),  when  it  is  pro- 
posed in  meekness  of  spirit,  for  the  clearing  of  themselves  and  their  own 
innocency  and  easing  of  the  heaving  burdens  of  their  hearts,  as  I have 
done  at  this  time  and  with  as  much  moderation  as  I can.  For  I know  it  is 
not  lawful  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  nor  to  revile  the  rulers  of  the  people 
nor  to  curse  them  in  our  hearts  though  they  should  be  evil  or  do  evil  to 
us,  but  labor  to  leave  it  patiently  and  to  commend  all  to  God  that  judgeth 
righteously.  This  I have  endeavored  to  do.  [For]  I know  that  [since] 
pagans  and  tyrants  sometimes  have  admitted  and  mildly  received  and 
well  interpreted  and  taken  in  good  part  the  just  apologies  that  some  who 
have  been  oppressed  by  them  have  writ  in  their  own  defense,  then  those 
that  are  godly  and  Christian  will  do  it  much  more.  Therefore,  I hope 
none  will  misconstrue  my  true  meaning  in  this  my  will,  nor  draw  my  ex- 
pression by  any  aggravations  contrary  to  what  I have  intended  herein. 
And  for  myself  I desire  patiently  to  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause I have  sinned  against  Him. 

But  it  may  be  some  will  object  that  the  whole  Court  joined  together 
in  my  censure,  and  therefore  I could  not  be  looked  at  as  innocent  in  the 
judgment  of  any  of  them. 
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I cannot  safely  say  that  they  all  joined  in  my  censure,  for  some  might 
be  and  I think  were  neuters  and  so  did  not  vote  at  all  in  it.  Neither  do  I 
say  that  I was  so  innocent  that  I deserve  no  reproof.  But  this  I do  say, 
that  many  in  the  Court  stood  to  free  me  and  endeavored  so  to  do,  but 
when  that  came  to  vote  they  had  not  number  enough  to  carry  it.  [When] 
the  question  was  what  my  fine  should  be,  some  flew  high  and  named  looo 
lb.;  others  mentioned  500  lb.;  some  again  would  have  had  it  but  30  lb. 
or  a less  sum;  others  came  to  80  lb.  So  when  those  that  would  have 
cleared  me  quite  could  not  carry  it  for  the  least  sum  mentioned,  yet  they 
carried  it  against  the  greater  sums.  When  it  came  to  vote  again  they  car- 
ried it  from  the  500  lb.  proposers  to  those  that  had  proposed  80  lb.,  and 
that  was  not  because  they  thought  the  complaint  deserved  so  great  a 
fine.  They  did  it  to  prevent  the  greater  fine,  for  had  not  those  that  would 
have  freed  me  concurred  with  them  that  voted  for  80  lb.  then  the  other 
party  had  carried  it  for  500  lb. 

It  may  be  some  may  demand  how  this  can  stand  with  a good  conscience 
that  I should  keep  in  memory  such  unkindnesses  as  I have  mentioned  in 
this  will  so  long  (and  some  of  these  prejudices  are  against  brethren  and 
others)  to  my  dying  day,  and  whether  these  things  had  not  better  been 
quite  buried  and  concealed.  How  could  I with  any  comfort  receive  that 
blessed  sacrament  of  love  and  keep  communion  with  such  either  publicly 
or  privately  of  whose  carriages  and  actions  I have  such  hard  thoughts, 
and  how  it  will  stand  with  that  rule  of  God’s  word  which  commands  us 
to  love  the  brethren,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  to  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  us,  or  forgive  our  enemies,  and  to  overcome  the  evil  with  our 
goodness? 

I answer  the  rather  because  I desire  to  clear  myself  from  such  offenses 
and  to  satisfy  such  scruples  as  lie  in  my  way  and  to  give  a reason  for  all 
my  proceedings  in  these  particulars,  that  I may  do  things  in  faith  and 
not  out  of  a passionate  and  discontented  spirit  and  that  to  satisfaction  if  it 
may  be.  For  I desire  to  walk  according  to  the  rule  of  a good  conscience 
in  all  things  and  not  knowingly  to  allow  myself  in  any  evil  way.  And  if 
herein  I should  err  it  is  for  want  of  light  and  not  against  it.  Therefore, 
I say  there  is  many  good  and  profitable  uses  to  be  made  by  remembering 
such  actions  of  unkindness  and  other  providences  of  God  that  have  be- 
fallen us  in  our  lives,  though  friends  or  brethren  have  been  chief  instru- 
ments therein,  and  how  God  hath  delivered  us  or  stood  by  us  in  such 
trials  and  afterwards,  so  [long  as]  this  remembrance  be  not  in  malice  and 
wrong  in  our  hearts. 

There  may  be  just  occasions  not  only  to  remember  but  to  speak  of 
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them  also,  though  I do  or  have  forgiven  them.  Our  Saviour  remembers 
His  disciples’  unkind  forsaking  of  Him  and  flying  from  Him  in  so  great 
a time  of  need,  and  Peter’s  unthankful  denying  and  forswearing  of 
them.  And  He  not  only  speaks  of  it  but  puts  it  upon  record  for  all  genera- 
tions to  take  notice  of.  And  yet  He  loved  them,  forgave  them,  and  kept 
communion  with  them;  and  so  doth  the  apostle  Paul  often.  Our  Saviour 
Christ,  who  hath  left  Himself  [as]  an  example,  keeps  in  memory  and 
records  the  unkind  usage  of  many  cities  and  towns  and  the  injuries  that 
He  received  of  His  unthankful  countrymen  to  His  dying  day.  So  the 
prophets  and  apostles  not  only  remember  but  speaks  how  they  carried  it 
both  in  their  courts  and  counsels  against  them.  The  scriptures  are  full  of 
example.  My  brethren,  the  sons  of  my  mother,  have  smitten  me,  yet 
that  did  not  hinder  them  from  a loving  converse  or  private  communion 
with  them  and  a readiness  to  do  them  good  as  opportunity  was  offered. 
Much  less  might  such  unkindnesses  hinder  their  own  acceptable  partak- 
ing of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  though  they  did,  as  it  were,  tie  the  hands  of  our 
Saviour  and  His  disciples  or  restrain  them  from  doing  so  much  good  in 
those  places  and  to  such  persons  as  otherwise  they  would  have  done.  Jo- 
seph forgets  not  the  unkindness  of  his  brethren  to  his  death  and  speaks  of 
it  then  and  that  without  sin  for  ought  I perceive  by  the  scriptures.  Jacob 
in  his  last  will  and  testament  remembers  and  records  the  offenses  of  his 
children  and  the  injuries  of  some  of  them  against  himself.  He  blesseth 
some  and  sharply  reproves  others  and  seems  to  be  much  prejudiced  against 
their  actions  and  practice  though  they  were  public  persons  rather  than 
private.  And  yet  he  loves  them,  kept  communion  with  them,  and  no 
doubt  had  forgiven  them. 

Unkindness  and  injurious  offenses  may  be  mentioned,  though  a man 
hath  in  his  own  heart  either  passed  them  by  or  quite  forgiven  them,  [in 
order]  to  bring  them  to  a sight  of  such  evils  by  which  they  have  so  of- 
fended and  grieved  another  which  before  they  might  not  so  well  have 
considered  or  had  before  more  slightly  passed  over  with  less  considera- 
tion ; and  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  call  over  such  actions  again  that 
they  had  forgot;  and  that  so  if  they  find  evil  in  them  they  may  now  have 
the  better  opportunity  to  repent  of  them  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
they  have  offended  or  wronged  and  to  be  the  more  watchful  that  they 
may  not  deal  so  with  others.  Yea  it  is  a question  whether  a Christian  be 
bound  or  that  God  requires  it  at  their  hands  fully  to  forgive  and  finally 
forget  all  sinful  unkindnesses  or  injuries  till  the  parties  that  have  done 
the  wrong  do  see  their  sin  and  say  it  repents  them  and  seek  reconciliation 
and  forgiveness  of  them.  So  it  was  with  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  and  so 
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our  savior  Christ  saith  if  our  brother  say  it  repents  him,  then  thou  shall 
forgive  him  often.  It  is  true  if  my  enemy  were  in  great  extremity  and  I 
knew  it  and  could  help  him  I were  bound  to  do  it  and  to  do  good  for  their 
evil,  yea,  to  them  that  hate  me,  as  I desire  to  do.  Yet  their  unkindness 
may  justly  deprive  them  of  a greater  measure  of  bounty  that  might  be  in- 
tended towards  them  than  what  is  given  to  them  for  their  necessity.  And 
though  I should  overcome  evil  with  good,  yet  all  a man’s  charity  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  them  when  there  be  divers  others  that  stand  in  as  much 
need  that  have  never  given  such  offenses  and  may  be  fitter  objects  of 
such  fruits  of  love,  who  will  be  more  thankful  to  God  and  them  for  it. 
Yea  I think  it  is  fit  that  they  should  see  they  lose  somewhat  and  fare  the 
worse  for  such  carriages  and  misbehaviors  towards  those  whom  they 
should  have  showed  more  respect  and  love  unto.  And  this  much  for  satis- 
faction to  all  objections. 

[Disposal  of  Property  Resumed:  His  Wife^s  Third\ 

Now  concerning  my  wife’s  third  which  I have  given  her  to  enjoy  for 
her  comfort  and  benefit  during  her  natural  life  out  of  my  houses,  lands, 
and  tenements — when  it  shall  please  God  to  take  her  out  of  this  frail  and 
temporal  life,  I do  dispose  of  the  same  in  manner  and  form  following. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  the  one-half  part  thereof  unto  my  son  and 
heir.  Major  Benjamin  Keayne,  to  his  own  proper  use  if  he  be  then  alive 
at  his  mother’s  death.  And  the  other  half  part  of  this  third  which  my  wife 
enjoyed  in  her  lifetime  I divide  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  of  which 
parts,  or  the  full  value  thereof,  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  son’s  daughter 
and  my  grandchild,  Hannah  Keayne. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  the  other  half  part  of  this  third  or  the  due 
value  thereof  (in  case  my  executor  should  desire  to  keep  the  land  or 
housing  to  himself)  unto  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  employed  in  the  best  way  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
either  for  the  better  help  and  relief  of  the  poorer  and  godlier  sort  of  schol- 
ars or  towards  fellowships,  as  I have  proposed  in  my  forgoing  gifts  men- 
tioned, to  that  place  and  use  according  to  the  best  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  President  and  Overseers  or  Feoffees  of  that  College  that  now  are  or 
then  shall  be,  they  taking  in  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  executor  and 
overseers  of  this  my  will  that  now  are  or  that  then  shall  be  living. 

And  if  it  shall  please  God  that  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne  should  die 
before  his  mother,  if  he  have  any  other  children  lawfully  begotten  of  his 
body  besides  Hannah  Keayne  then  my  will  is  that  those  children  shall 
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enjoy  and  possess  as  their  own  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
that  half  part  of  my  wife’s  third  which  before  I had  bequeathed  to  him- 
self in  case  he  had  lived.  [This  is]  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  and 
to  be  improved  to  their  best  benefit  and  advantage  till  they  come  of  age 
to  receive  it  into  their  own  hands.  If  he  have  but  one  child  more  than 
Hannah,  then  that  one  child  is  to  have  it  all.  But  if  he  should  have  no 
other  child  but  Hannah  Keayne  then  I give  and  bequeath  that  half  part 
of  my  son’s  given  to  him  out  of  my  wife’s  third  unto  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  library  in  Boston,  if  it  be  set  up  and  carried  on  as  I have  before 
mentioned  in  this  will.  I mean  to  buy  fit  books  for  the  increase  of  that  li- 
brary. But  if  it  be  not  built  and  carried  on  as  I have  before  proposed,  then 
I give  this  legacy  or  half  part  unto  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  College  of 
Cambridge  to  be  improved  for  the  best  benefit  thereof  as  I have  expressed 
in  my  before  mentioned  legacies  to  the  said  place. 

\An  Unnatural  Daughter-in-Law  Excluded^ 

My  mind  and  will  further  is  that  whatsoever  I have  given  in  this  my 
will  to  my  grandchild  Hannah  Keayne  as  her  legacy  and  portion,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  first  three  hundred  pounds  or  any  other  gift  that  may  befall  her 
out  of  my  estate  by  virtue  of  this  my  will,  may  be  so  ordered  and  disposed 
that  her  unworthy  mother  (sometimes  the  unnatural  and  unhappy  wife 
of  my  son,  that  proud  and  disobedient  daughter-in-law  to  myself  and 
wife)  Mrs.  Sarah  Dudley,  now  Sarah  Pacy,  may  have  no  part  nor  bene- 
fit in  or  by  what  I have  thus  bestowed  upon  her  daughter.  For  it  is  not 
my  will  but  directly  against  it  that  she  who  hath  walked  so  unworthily 
(that  I may  give  it  no  worse  terms)  to  us  all  should  have  any  relief  or 
anything  to  maintain  her  in  her  pride  and  contempt  from  anything  that 
ever  was  accounted  mine.  Not  that  I would  encourage  the  child  to  any 
rebellion,  stubborn  or  undutiful  carriage  towards  her  mother.  For  God 
may  break  her  heart  and  give  her  true  and  unfeigned  repentance  for  all 
her  former  evil  carriages  and  so  [she]  may  justly  deserve  pity  and  com- 
passion, if  she  should  stand  in  need.  If  God  should  cast  any  other  estate 
upon  her  by  her  father  or  grandmother,  by  a husband  or  otherwise,  and 
if  the  child’s  love  and  duty  or  the  mother’s  necessity  and  want  should  call 
for  any  such  help  or  assistance  from  her,  I shall  not  restrain  her,  but  leave 
her  to  her  own  liberty  that  way.  But  for  any  estate  that  I have  given  to 
Hannah  Keayne  (I  yet  seeing  no  change  or  unfeigned  repentance  in 
her  mother)  I do  here  charge  and  require  my  son,  her  father,  and  do 
earnestly  and  heartily  desire  all  my  overseers  that  they  would  take  care  to 
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see  as  others  so  this  part  of  my  will  fulfilled,  that  her  mother  may  have 
nothing  to  do  nor  have  any  benefit  by  any  part  of  my  estate  that  I have 
given  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  her  daughter. 

If  her  mother  should  go  about  or  so  far  prevail  with  her  daughter  by 
her  insinuations  or  the  daughter  out  of  natural  pity  or  respect  to  her 
mother  should  be  acting  that  way  or  that  she  should  seek  to  draw  her  in 
to  be  engaged  for  her  before  these  legacies  comes  to  her  hands  upon  hope 
of  receiving  these  or  paying  anything  out  of  them  when  they  shall  grow 
due,  and  that  Hannah  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  counsel  of  her  father  and 
my  overseers  herein  but  follows  her  own  or  mother’s  mind  herein  or  those 
that  shall  advise  her  that  way  contrary  to  this  which  I have  declared  to 
be  my  will — then  my  will  is  that  all  my  legacies  from  first  to  last  given 
and  intended  by  me  to  Hannah  Keayne  in  that  case  do  cease  and  become 
utterly  void  to  any  use  or  purpose  as  concerning  her,  saving  what  of  it 
shall  be  disbursed  and  laid  out  of  it  about  her  maintenance  and  education 
during  the  time  of  her  minority  till  she  was  capable  by  virtue  of  this  my 
will  to  have  received  it  into  her  own  hands.  And  what  I have  before  so 
given  to  her,  I do  now  give,  if  the  same  in  the  cases  before  mentioned, 
to  her  father,  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne,  and  if  he  should  be  then  dead, 
then  to  his  other  child,  or  if  he  have  more  than  one,  to  them  equally  be- 
tween them.  And  in  case  he  should  have  no  other  children  but  she,  then  I 
give  it  to  the  College  at  Cambridge  in  New  England  for  the  best  further- 
ing of  learning  there,  as  I have  ordered  in  former  gifts  to  them,  if  she 
prove  obstinate  therein. 

And  my  will  concerning  Hannah  Keayne  further  is  that  she  have  no 
relation  to  her  mother  in  respect  of  her  education  and  training  up  or  any 
abode  with  her,  or  putting  her  out  to  board  or  learning,  but  my  desire  is 
that  her  father  and  grandmother  may  have  the  care  of  her  education 
and  may  either  keep  her  themselves  or  rather  put  her  forth  to  some  such 
place  where  with  the  best  care  she  may  be  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
her  spirit  subdued  and  kept  in  from  outward  extravagances,  and  [that] 
the  profit  or  benefit  of  her  legacies  be  improved  to  discharge  the  cost  of 
her  learning,  apparel,  and  diet,  [unless]  her  father  and  grandmother  will 
be  at  that  charge  as  I have  hitherto  been,  and  then  to  let  the  improvement 
of  her  legacy  or  legacies  be  kept  for  an  increase  of  her  portion  and  added 
thereto.  And  in  case  her  grandmother  should  die  before  she  comes  to 
years  fit  to  receive  her  portion  and  her  father  should  either  be  absent  out 
of  this  country  or  dead,  my  desire  is  that  my  brother  and  sister  Wilson 
would  take  the  care  and  charge  of  her  protection  and  education  with 
themselves  or  else  to  find  out  some  fit  place  with  the  advice  of  my  over- 
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seers  to  which  she  may  be  commended,  and  that  they  would  be  as  a fa- 
ther and  mother  to  her  in  their  care,  advice,  and  counsel  for  the  good  of 
her  soul,  and  also  to  be  a help  and  guide  to  her  in  the  choice  of  a fit  match 
for  her  when  she  is  capable  or  inclined  to  so  great  a change  of  her  con- 
dition, that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  go  along  with  it, 

[ Unexpected  Claimants  Disposed  O/] 

It  may  be  there  is  some  other  of  my  friends  or  kindred  or  acquaintance 
that  I might  have  expressed  my  love  unto  had  they  come  into  my  mem- 
ory. I have  endeavored  what  I can  to  forget  none,  but  being  forgotten, 
I hope  they  will  not  be  offended  nor  take  it  unkindly  at  my  hands.  For 
I would  not  willingly  forget  my  relations  nor  show  myself  unthankful 
to  any  to  whom  I am  beholden  for  former  courtesies  or  engagements 
real.  Therefore,  my  will  is  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  within 
the  space  of  twelve  months  or  two  years  at  most  after  my  decease  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  in  Old  England  or  New  by  virtue  or  by 
reason  of  kin  or  consanguinity  to  me  now  not  known  or  at  least  not  re- 
membered may  or  can  claim  to  have  any  lawful  interest  into  or  benefit 
of  any  estate  of  mine  by  reason  thereof  and  do  lawfully  produce  and 
prove  the  same,  then  to  such  of  them  as  shall  so  do  my  mind  and  will  is 
that  my  executor,  whom  I shall  hereafter  name,  shall  pay  unto  the  same 
person  or  persons  so  lawfully  claiming  any  benefit  by  reason  as  aforesaid 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings  apiece  which  I do  hereby  give  them  to  cut  off  any 
further  claim  of,  in,  or  to  the  estate  of  me,  the  said  testator.  And  likewise 
my  mind  and  will  is  that  if  any  of  my  said  legatees  shall  not  be  contented 
with  the  legacies  by  me  given  to  them  but  shall  by  any  means  prove  vexa- 
tious or  troublesome  to  my  executor,  my  will  is  that  they  and  every  one 
of  them  so  molesting  or  vexing  shall  lose  and  forfeit  their  several  or  re- 
spectful legacies  to  the  use  of  my  executor. 

[His  Sony  Executor  and  Residual  Legatee^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  son  Major  Benjamin 
Keayne  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  whatsoever,  movable  or  im- 
movable, that  I have  or  shall  not  bequeath  in  this  will,  and  also  all  those 
legacies  bequeathed  that  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  death  or  removal  of  any 
of  the  legatees  before  the  time  of  the  legacies  payable  grow  due  or  any 
overplus  of  my  estate  not  disposed  of,  to  the  aforenamed  Benjamin 
Keayne,  whom  I make,  ordain,  appoint,  and  by  these  present  constitute 
to  be  my  full  and  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I 
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do  desire  that  all  occasions  of  difference  or  discontent  or  falling  out  be- 
twixt his  mother  and  he  may  carefully  be  avoided  and  that  all  things 
about  my  estate  may  be  carried  on  in  love  and  sweet  agreement  as  be- 
twixt a loving  mother  and  a dutiful  son,  and  that  they  lay  no  unnecessary 
burdens  each  upon  the  other,  but  that  my  son  as  a dutiful  child  may  ease 
his  mother  in  what  he  can  and  free  her  from  any  distractions  in  settling 
that  part  of  my  estate  bequeathed  to  her  [so  that]  it  may  be  to  her  best 
ease,  supply,  and  comfort  during  her  life,  and  with  all  expedition  to 
gather  in  my  debts  which  at  my  death  shall  be  due  unto  me  (which  are  a 
considerable  part  of  my  estate)  and  to  take  a just  inventory  and  valua- 
tion of  all  things  that  I shall  leave  behind  me.  Everything  that  is  sold  is 
to  be  put  away  to  the  best  advantage  so  that  my  legacies  may  neither  be 
unpaid  nor  curtailed  contrary  to  my  true  intent,  there  appearing  suf- 
ficient estate  to  do  it  if  well  ordered  and  improved.  For  that  end  I have 
given  two  years  time  and  some  more  for  the  doing  of  it,  because  I know 
it  cannot  well  be  comfortably  performed  without  some  hazard  or  danger 
to  my  estate  in  a shorter  time. 

\His  Records y Files y and  Accounts:  Testimonies  of  a Worthy  Tije\ 

And  as  a good  help  hereunto  I advise  that  my  shop  books,  debt  books, 
and  all  my  books  of  account  may  carefully  be  looked  up,  kept  together 
and  diligently  perused,  seeing  that  almost  everything  which  belongs  to 
my  estate  is  by  myself  committed  to  writing  in  one  book  or  other,  either 
in  my  day  book  of  what  I buy  or  sell,  or  in  my  debt  book,  of  which  there 
is  chiefly  three  in  use,  namely,  one  bound  in  brown  vellum  which  I call 
vellum  debt  book,  the  other  bound  in  thin  parchment,  which  I call  the 
new  debt  book,  the  third  is  bound  in  white  vellum,  which  I keep  con- 
stantly in  my  closet  at  Boston  and  is  called  my  book  of  creditor  and  debi- 
tor, in  which  is  the  sum  of  most  of  my  accounts  contracted  wherein  there 
is  accounts  between  myself  and  others  with  the  accounts  balanced  on  ei- 
ther side  and  also  an  account  of  my  adventures  by  shipping  with  their  re- 
turns and  also  an  account  of  what  debts  I owe  and  how  far  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

There  is  also  in  my  closet  a long  paper  book  bound  in  white  parchment 
which  I call  my  inventory  book,  in  which  I do  yearly  (commonly)  cast 
up  my  whole  estate.  It  is  a breviate  of  my  whole  estate  from  year  to  year 
and  shows  how  the  Lord  is  pleased  either  to  increase  or  decrease  my  es- 
tate from  year  to  year.  This  will  be  of  special  use  and  concernment  to 
my  executors  and  overseers  to  direct  them  in  their  proceedings  about  my 
estate,  there  being  in  it  the  valuation  of  my  estate  from  time  to  time  ex- 
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cept  household  stuff,  movable  goods,  and  such  things,  and  wherein  and 
in  what  the  chief  part  of  my  estate  lies.  In  this  book  you  will  find  a par- 
ticular account  of  what  debts  I myself  owe  to  any  at  the  time  of  my 
casting  up,  and  also  what  was  at  that  time  owing  to  me  from  others  and 
by  whom  which  I use  to  draw  briefly  out  of  all  my  other  debt  books  into 
that.  [It  contains]  also  an  account  of  such  debts  as  I account  desperate 
or  doubtful,  which  I place  by  themselves  and  do  make  them  no  part  of  my 
estate  though  some  of  them  will  be  got  in;  and  [also]  what  debts  I ac- 
count good,  either  in  Old  England  or  New,  whether  by  book  or  bill.  All 
or  the  most  of  the  debts  by  bills  you  shall  find  under  the  debitors’  hands 
together  in  a box  in  my  cabinet,  which  stands  in  my  closet  at  Boston,  in 
the  middle  or  biggest  box  therein.  Some  other  bills  and  accounts  are  in 
my  leather  letter  case  which  commonly  lies  upon  my  table  in  that  closet. 

There  is  also  divers  accounts  and  debts  that  are  kept  in  several  sheets 
of  paper  at  my  farm  which  chiefly  belongs  to  my  farm  and  accounts  there. 
They  are  debts  of  the  iron  works  and  the  neighbors  thereabouts  for  things 
trusted  from  my  farm.  These  had  need  to  be  carefully  looked  up,  kept 
together  from  losing,  and  perused  because  they  are  all  in  loose  papers 
and  not  in  a book.  These  papers  I keep  in  my  trunk  within  my  closet  at 
the  farm. 

Now  in  that  inventory  book  before  mentioned  is  also  set  down  the 
particulars  of  my  estate  in  housing,  lands,  rents,  debts,  cattle  of  all  sorts, 
farms,  with  some  plate,  jewels,  and  some  particular  chief  things  with 
their  several  prices  and  valuations,  with  a particular  of  all  the  wares  and 
commodities  and  corn,  either  in  my  closet,  warehouses,  cellars,  garret, 
corn-lofts  both  at  Boston  and  at  my  farm  or  anywhere  else,  that  I had  to 
sell  at  the  time  of  my  casting  up,  with  the  names,  quantities,  prices,  and 
sorts  of  them  all.  [It  also  contains]  a particular  of  the  charges  that  I 
have  been  at  yearly  in  building,  housekeeping,  apparel,  servants,  and 
workmen’s  wages  both  at  my  farm  and  at  Boston,  and  [also]  whether 
I gained  or  lost  by  my  estate  that  year  and  how  much. 

Only  this  caution  and  direction  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  that  book 
[regarding]  the  debts  that  I myself  owe  to  any  man.  I set  them  down  to 
the  full  where  I know  certainly  either  by  reckoning  and  agreement  or  by 
biUs  what  they  are.  For  other  debts  that  I owe  which  depends  upon  reck- 
onings and  accounts  between  us,  they  having  had  some  things  upon  ac- 
count of  me  and  I of  them  and  we  have  not  had  opportunity  to  examine 
and  settle  the  account  between  us  to  know  justly  what  is  due — in  such 
cases,  where  I can  but  guess,  there  I commonly  charge  myself  with  the 
most  and  over  rather  than  under.  And  for  the  debts  that  is  due  to  me 
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from  others  and  do  depend  upon  my  reckonings  and  accounts  between 
us  and  so  the  exact  debt  is  not,  therefore,  certainly  known  at  that  time, 
I do  usually  charge  them  in  that  book  or  put  them  down  less  than  my 
full  due  (unless  they  be  in  bills  in  which  there  can  be  no  denial  or  just 
exception  of  controversy  in). 

Also  in  that  book  I charge  some  debts  under  the  head  of  doubtful  or 
desperate  debts.  Not  that  they  are  all  so  in  their  own  nature,  for  many  of 
them  I have  got  in  myself  and  others  may  now  also  be  gotten  in  or  part 
of  them.  For  if  I looked  at  them  as  utterly  desperate  I would  not  trouble 
that  book  with  the  mention  of  them.  Therefore,  they  have  some  life  in 
them  and  [are]  to  be  gotten  in,  in  part  or  in  whole,  for  I see  by  experi- 
ence that  some  debts  that  I have  looked  at  as  quite  lost  in  3 or  4 years 
after  have  proved  good  and  many  other  that  have  been  ancient  debts  have 
in  some  place  or  other  in  that  book  brought  them  to  account.  I do  not 
every  year  post  them  over  anew  as  being  hopeless  but  only  take  out  here 
and  there  some  if  there  appear  to  be  any  new  life  or  hope  in  them.  This 
course  I take  because  I would  not  delude  myself  in  making  my  estate 
show  the  greater  by  bringing  all  debts  or  bad  debts  into  account  as  a 
good  estate  when  they  are  not  like  so  to  prove.  But  when  any  of  them 
are  got  in  they  are  an  addition  to  the  estate  more  than  before  was  ac- 
counted upon.  So  also  for  them  that  are  there  placed  under  the  name 
and  head  of  good  debts,  when  you  come  to  receive  your  pay,  you  are  not 
to  look  in  this  book  [under]  what  is  there  [called]  full  and  just  debt, 
but  to  turn  to  their  account  in  the  debt  books,  where  the  time  and  par- 
ticulars of  all  things  they  had  and  the  prices  agreed  upon  are  set  down 
or  to  the  bills  under  their  own  hands. 

Amongst  these  accounts  and  debts  at  my  farm  before  mentioned,  which 
are  kept  only  in  loose  papers,  [there]  are  many  of  them  not  put  into  any 
of  my  debt  books  and  therefore  are  to  be  kept  as  carefully  as  my  other 
bills  or  debt  books.  There  is  a particular  account  of  all  my  cattle  and 
other  things  and  what  increase  comes  of  them  from  year  to  year,  which 
of  them  I sell  away  or  kill  for  my  own  use,  and  also  which  of  them  dies 
by  casualty  or  are  lost  by  the  wolves,  and  how  many  remains  of  all  sorts 
every  year,  with  their  ages,  prices,  and  worth  taken  every  spring  or  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year.  By  this  you  will  see  what  living  cattle  I have,  of 
oxen,  cows,  calves,  horses,  swine,  and  in  whose  hands  they  are,  to  require 
them.  In  this  also,  I do  used  to  set  down  the  value  of  the  cattle  at  less 
than  they  are  worth  and  than  they  would  yield  if  I were  to  sell  them  or 
to  put  them  off  one  by  one.  There  is  also  the  particulars  of  my  farm  and 
the  value  of  it.  These,  with  the  inventory  book  of  my  estate  before  men- 
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tioned,  will  be  a good  direction  and  great  help  to  you  when  you  come  to 
take  an  inventory  of  my  estate  and  to  value  the  particulars  thereof. 

There  is  also  at  my  farm  a long  paper  book  bound  in  parchment,  such 
a one  as  my  inventory  book  in  my  closet  at  Boston  which  I mentioned 
before.  This  book  I commonly  keep  in  that  room  at  my  farm  which  I 
keep  locked  up  for  my  own  use.  In  it  is  the  particulars  of  the  charges  and 
profits  that  I make  of  my  farm  every  year,  with  an  account  of  the  corn 
and  apples  and  butter  and  cheese  that  is  made,  and  where  they  are,  with 
some  debts  therein  due  to  me,  and  some  other  accounts  [which  are]  to 
be  kept  and  perused. 

There  is  at  my  farm  also  many  printed  books  both  great  and  small, 
divinity,  history,  military  books,  that  I made  use  of  there,  and  some  writ- 
ten sermon  books,  both  in  my  closet  and  chamber  there.  There  is  also 
some  plate,  [such]  as  a silver  porringer,  a sack  bowl,  a silver  hot  water 
cup,  3 silver  spoons  that  were  kept  for  our  own  use  there  in  a little  box  in 
my  closet.  There  is  also  in  my  standish  at  the  farm,  which  hath  a lock 
and  key  to  it,  some  silver  and  peage®  in  one  of  the  private  or  secret  boxes 
of  the  same,  which  I keep  in  my  closet  there.  And  these  things  are  besides 
all  the  bedding,  sheets,  linen,  household  stuff,  dairy  vessels,  carts,  etc. 

There  is  also  at  Boston  a long  paper  book  bound  in  parchment  kept  in 
the  closet  there  which  is  called  a receipt  book  of  moneys  that  I have  paid 
from  time  to  time,  especially  when  they  come  home  to  receive  their  mon- 
ey. Not  that  we  take  receipts  for  all  we  pay  in  that  book.  Sometimes  I take 
receipts  upon  the  bill  of  account  and  also  for  moneys  paid  abroad;  we 
take  them  in  papers  and  keep  them  upon  files.  This  book  is  carefully  to 
be  kept  as  well  as  those  papers  that  are  filed  up,  because  it  may  clear  some 
things  as  doubts  or  objections  that  may  come  about  debts  long  since  that 
have  been  paid  by  me.  Had  this  book  been  lost  I had  been  in  great  danger 
to  have  paid  200  lb.  twice  over,  which  I have  mentioned  before  in  this 
will,  but  that  after  long  search  amongst  many  books  and  papers  I found 
the  receipt  of  it  in  this  book,  being  before  utterly  denied  that  it  was  ever 
paid. 

There  is  another  book  upon  the  table  in  my  closet  at  Boston  bound  in 
leather  in  octavo  which  I call  my  pocket  book.  This  is  carefully  to  be 
preserved  and  perused.  In  it  is  a particular  account  of  my  daily  or  weekly 
expenses  and  charges  for  diet,  apparel,  and  housekeeping,  which  is  summed 
up  every  week  from  year  to  year  and  what  every  week’s  charge  amounts 
to.  This  will  give  light  to  many  things,  [such]  as  what  is  paid  to  bakers, 
butchers,  shops,  carting  of  wood,  rates,  and  divers  such  charges  to  several 

® I.e.,  wampum. 
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persons  possible  some  of  which  may  be  demanded  again  when  I am  dead. 
[Such  things]  this  book,  compared  with  their  own  accounts  in  my  debt 
book,  will  easily  clear.  And  if  any  debt  should  be  demanded  of  my  exec- 
utors which  I have  not  made  myself  debtor  for  in  some  of  my  account 
books  or  charged  in  that  inventory  book,  except  it  should  be  some  debt 
that  hath  been  made  since  the  time  of  the  last  casting  up  of  my  estate,  it 
may  be  justly  suspected  and  the  truth  of  it  to  be  questioned.  For  I am  as 
careful  to  charge  myself  with  what  I owe  as  what  is  owing  to  me,  and 
usually  once  a year  I draw  out  in  a sheet  of  paper  (which  you  may  find 
amongst  other  loose  sheets  of  accounts  in  my  closet  at  Boston)  all  the 
debts  that  I can  call  to  mind  that  I owe  to  any  man,  so  that  I may  take 
care  to  pay  them.  And  in  this  drawing  them  out  of  my  other  books  I place 
them  all  together  in  these  yearly  papers. 

There  is  2 other  books  bound  up  in  vellum  in  my  closet  at  Boston  which 
I call  number  books.  These  were  of  use  when  I kept  shop  in  London  and 
here  but  are  not  now,  as  you  may  see  by  the  date  and  things  contained  in 
them,  of  any  use  now.  You  will  meet  with  some  other  old  debt  books 
[such]  as  one  at  the  farm  bound  in  leather  in  folio,  and  others  there  and 
at  home  in  parchment,  in  which  you  will  find  [that]  many  debts  stand 
uncrossed.  I suppose  by  the  alphabets  or  in  the  margin  against  these  debts 
you  will  find  them  posted  or  transferred  into  other  debt  books  of  a later 
date,  [such]  as  the  three  debt  books  first  mentioned,  [unless]  they  be 
such  debts  that  I have  little  hope  to  get  in.  You  will  also  find  in  my  closet 
at  Boston  a paper  book  bound  up  in  vellum  of  quarto,  which  was  sent  me 
from  London  by  my  son  Mr.  Gray  and  my  brother  Jupe  who  had  the 
care  of  receiving  the  rents  of  the  3 children  of  my  sister  so  long  as  the 
leases  lasted,  and  who  was  sub-executor  to  my  sister’s  will  in  my  stead. 
This  book  contains  only  the  accounts  belonging  to  the  3 children,  An- 
thony, Mary,  and  Benjamin  Jupe,  in  which  is  mentioned  what  money 
they  have  received  in  England  ever  since  my  sister’s  death,  what  they 
have  laid  out  of  it  for  the  lord’s  quit  rents,  towards  repairing  the  houses, 
and  other  charges  there,  and  what  they  have  sent  over  to  me  of  it  towards 
the  charge  of  their  maintenance  here.  It  is  needful  to  have  it  safe  kept, 
though  there  be  the  less  use  of  it  now  because  I have  reckoned  with  An- 
thony and  Mary  Jupe  and  gave  them  an  account  of  what  I had  received 
and  laid  out  for  them,  which  account  was  examined  and  perused  by  2 or 
3 friends  on  the  children’s  choice  and  behalf  and  I have  received  general 
releases  and  discharges  from,  them  which  are  amongst  my  bills  in  my 
cabinet  and  in  another  box  that  my  cabinet  stands  upon.  There  is  only 
now  Benjamin  to  reckon  withal  when  he  comes  to  age,  but  he  will  owe 
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me  more  than  his  brother  or  sister,  for,  by  reason  of  his  lameness  and 
continual  sickness,  I was  at  greater  charge  with  him  than  with  either  of 
them,  having  laid  out  6o  or  70  lb.  for  him  more  than  I received  till  his 
legacies  and  rents  given  him  by  his  Uncle  J^pe  came  to  be  due  to  him,  as 
you  may  see  in  his  account  in  the  vellum  debt  book. 

There  is  also  in  my  closet  at  Boston  a long  white  box  upon  which  my 
cabinet  stands,  which  is  full  of  accounts,  reckonings,  and  releases  between 
me  and  others,  with  some  bills  and  bonds  and  receipts  for  purchase  of 
lands  and  other  things  of  long  standing  which  I have  always  carefully 
kept  by  me  to  have  recourse  to  when  there  hath  been  need  of  clearing 
things  done  or  paid  long  since.  Sometimes  I have  had  special  occasion  to 
search  over  [these  accounts;]  and  so  may  you  possibly  if  anything  should 
be  brought  into  question  of  such  kinds  when  I am  dead. 

All  these  books  and  accounts  and  writings  I mention  in  this  my  will 
the  more  particularly  that  my  executor  especially  and  my  overseers  may 
call  for  them,  find  them  all  out,  take  special  care  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
them,  and  peruse  them  diligently.  For  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  lost 
or  conveyed  away  you  would  be  at  a great  loss  and  much  to  seek  in  my 
accounts;  and  it  may  prove  a great  loss  to  my  estate.  Of  the  like  use  are 
many  other  written  papers  and  books  in  my  closet  there  in  loose  sheets 
together,  and  therefore  to  be  perused  and  kept,  some  of  which  though 
they  be  evened  and  quite  discharged  long  ago  and  crossed  [out]  yet  I 
keep  them  by  me  that  if  any  wrangling  person  pretending  ignorance 
should  call  things  to  an  account  again  as  some  have  done,  by  having  re- 
course to  those  books  and  papers  I can  show  them  when  and  how  and  in 
what  it  was  discharged  and  evened.  Therefore,  very  few  of  those  papers 
are  to  be  neglected  or  cast  by  as  if  they  were  kept  for  no  use  at  all. 

And  when  all  these  books  and  writings,  not  only  of  debts  and  accounts 
and  worldly  business  but  also  of  divinity,  sermon  books,  and  some  of  mili- 
tary discipline  and  exercise  and  of  merchandise  and  divers  other  occa- 
sions which  I have  writ  with  my  own  hand,  and  divers  other  writings 
which  are  not  now  extant,  besides  all  that  I have  read  and  done  while  I 
kept  shop  and  since,  with  the  care  and  toil  of  my  farm, — if  all  these 
should  be  of  no  other  use,  yet  they  will  testify  to  the  world  on  my  be- 
half that  I have  not  lived  an  idle,  lazy,  or  dronish  life,  nor  spent  my  time 
wantonly,  fruitlessly  or  in  company-keeping  as  some  have  been  too  ready 
to  asperse  me,  or  that  I have  had  in  my  whole  time  either  in  Old  England 
or  New  many  spare  hours  to  spend  unprofitably  away  or  to  refresh  myself 
with  recreations,  except  reading  and  writing  hath  been  a recreation  to  me, 
which  sometimes  is  mixed  with  pain  and  labor  enough.  Rather  I have 
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studied  and  endeavored  to  redeem  my  time  as  a thing  most  dear  and 
precious  to  me  and  have  often  denied  myself  in  such  refreshings  that 
otherwise  I might  lawfully  have  made  use  of.  And  therefore  it  were  well 
if  man  were  less  censorious  of  other  men’s  lives  and  actions  and  more 
watchful  over  their  own  lest  they  speak  evil  out  of  some  private  grudge 
of  things  they  know  not. 

And  happy  yea  more  happy  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I had  been  as 
careful  and  as  exact  in  keeping  an  account  of  my  sins  and  the  debts  I owe 
to  God  and  of  that  spiritual  estate  between  God  and  my  own  soul  and 
that  I could  as  easily  have  made  it  appear  to  others  or  to  myself  when  I 
gained  or  when  I lost  and  to  have  taken  as  much  pains  this  way  as  in  the 
other,  which,  though  I cannot  truly  say  I have  altogether  neglected  or 
omitted,  yet  comparatively  I may  justly  say  I have  been  greatly  deficient 
in  that  one  thing  necessary.  But  I hope  the  Lord  in  mercy  will  not  impute 
it  but  freely  pardon  all  my  negligences  this  way  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  for  His  sake  only. 


[ E mergency  Provisions  ] 

And  because  it  may  possibly  fall  out  that  my  son  who  is  my  executor 
may  be  out  of  this  country  (as  now  he  is)  at  the  time  of  my  death,  there- 
fore if  it  should  so  prove,  my  desire  is  that  my  loving  brother  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  pastor  of  Boston,  would  be  pleased  to  stand  in  my  son’s  room  as 
his  substitute,  or  to  desire  my  cousin  Mr.  Edward  Rawson,  secretar}^,  or 
Lionel  Johnson,  our  deacon,  or  some  other  sufficient,  godly,  able  man 
that  he  shall  appoint  or  approve  of  to  be  assistant  to  my  loving  wife,  Mrs. 
Anne  Keayne,  and  to  transact  all  the  business  of  an  executor  till  my  son 
may  be  sent  for  and  come  in  person  to  take  charge  of  it  himself.  [Just  such 
a]  service  I did  willingly  perform  for  my  brother  Wilson  when  his  broth- 
er, Doctor  Wilson,  died,  him.self  being  in  this  country,  and  for  this  kind- 
ness not  only  myself  but  my  son  and  wife  (I  doubt  not)  will  acknowl- 
edge their  thankfulness.  And  if  it  should  please  God  that  my  son  would 
be  dead  before  or  die  in  coming,  for  so  it  may  possibly  fall  out,  then  my 
will  and  appointment  is  that  my  loving  wife  should  be  sole  executrix  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  during  the  time  of  her  widowhood  and 
no  longer,  and  to  see  all  things  performed  herein  according  to  my  intent 
and  her  uttermost  ability,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  my  brother 
Wilson  (as  before  I have  expressed),  whose  help  and  faithfulness  herein 
I much  depend  upon  to  see  all  things  carried  on  right  and  straight,  and 
also  by  the  help  of  the  rest  of  my  overseers,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

And  my  desire  and  charge  is  to  my  executor  and  my  wife,  in  case  she 
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should  be,  or  otherwise  so  far  as  in  her  lieth,  that  they  be  faithful  and 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  this  my  will  to  the  uttermost  of  their  abilities 
and  to  prevent  all  objections  [that]  the  estate  falls  short  or  that  I have 
given  away  more  than  my  estate  will  be  able  to  make  good.  For  I v/ould 
not  willingly  have  [any]  that  I bequeath  anything  unto  if  they  be  alive 
or  in  this  country  when  their  legacies  grow  due,  nor  any  public  use  that 
I have  given  ought  to,  to  be  defrauded  or  disappointed  of  it  contrary  to 
my  true  intent  upon  any  seeming  pretenses,  as  it  is  usual  with  many  ex- 
ecutors to  the  great  dishonor  of  those  that  have  betrusted  them  with  their 
estates,  . . . [unless]  it  should  manifestly  and  clearly  appear  to  my  over- 
seers chiefly  or  any  other  honest  and  understanding  men  that  it  is  not 
fraud  but  some  clear  and  apparent  loss  that  is  befallen  my  estate,  either  by 
desperate  debts  which  before  I accounted  good,  by  loss  at  sea,  or  fire,  or  by 
fall  of  cattle,  land,  or  other  commodities  in  the  country,  or  some  other 
unexpected  providence  or  change  of  things  here  not  yet  foreseen  between 
the  time  of  my  making  this  will  and  my  death  or  before  my  legacies  are 
to  be  performed. 

Therefore,  my  will  is  if  some  such  loss  should  come  of  it  to  no  con- 
siderable value,  that  my  executor  should  bear  it  out  of  his  part  [in  case] 
the  overplus  of  my  estate  not  bequeathed  should  not  do  it,  [even]  though 
he  have  somewhat  the  less  for  himself,  [unless]  his  own  part  and  legacies 
fall  short  also  by  some  such  considerable  loss.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
such  manifest  change  and  loss  in  my  estate,  then  my  will  is  that  all  my 
legacies  should  bear  a proportionable  share  in  that  loss  by  way  of  abate- 
ment as  they  are  paid  or  by  the  omitting  wholly  of  such  gifts  as  are  to 
some  public  uses  which  shall  be  judged  by  my  executor  and  overseers  to 
be  of  least  concernment  and  may  best  be  spared.  For  if  I had  found  my 
estate  to  be  less  than  I esteemed  it  to  be,  I should  have  given  less  both  to 
my  executor  and  in  other  gifts  and  legacies. 

{Principles  of  Giving^  Reviewed^ 

. . . My  opinion  and  judgment  hath  been  and  still  is,  not  only  before 
God  had  blessed  me  with  a large  and  comfortable  estate  but  since  also, 
that  in  point  of  disposing  a man’s  outward  estate,  especially  if  it  were  of 
any  value  and  his  children  not  very  numerous,  I look  at  it  as  a great  over- 
sight and  evil  to  give  all  or  the  most  part  of  a large  estate  only  to  wife 
and  children  to  make  them  great  or  rich  in  the  world  and  to  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  friends  or  to  any  public  or  charitable  use  [even]  though 
there  be  great  occasion  and  necessities  of  it  and  some  poor  afflicted  Josephs 
that  cry  for  help.  For  as  it  is  the  Lord  out  of  His  free  bounty  that  gives 
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US  our  estates,  be  they  more  or  less  (for  it  is  not  our  own  hands’  diligence 
or  wisdom  but  His  blessing  only  that  makes  rich)  so  He  may  justly 
challenge  a part  and  interest  in  the  same ; and  also  the  commonwealth  or 
place  where  we  live  and  where  we  have  got  more  or  less  of  that  estate  is 
also  to  be  considered. 

I think  wife  and  children  ought  to  have  so  much  as  whereby  they  may 
be  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  to  be  preserved  from  outward  straits  and 
snares  proportionable  to  that  estate  that  God  hath  bestowed  upon  the  hus- 
band or  parents.  For  I do  not  think  that  others  should  be  eased  and  they 
grieved  and  straitened,  or  that  they  should  be  forgot  when  others  are  re- 
membered. For  God  appoints  [that]  we  should  first  provide  for  our 
own  family  with  a wise  and  careful  hand  therein  according  to  the 
love,  respect,  and  dutiful  carriage  of  wife  and  children  and  the  hopes 
they  give  of  a staid  and  gracious  conversation,  remembering  still  that 
God  and  the  country  should  come  in  for  a child’s  part  in  our  estates,  also 
in  some  reasonable  proportion  suitable  to  the  extent  thereof,  lest  the  Lord 
blast  and  take  away  all  from  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  And  as  I think 
dutiful  and  loving  wives  and  children  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  first 
place  before  others  and  be  comfortably  provided  for,  so  I think  all  is  too 
much  that  is  given  to  vexatious,  prodigal,  imperious  wives  or  rebellious, 
undutiful,  and  spendthrift  children. 

Therefore,  my  care  hath  been  in  making  this  my  will  with  the  best 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  God  hath  bestowed  upon  me  so  to  pro- 
vide that  I may  not  wrong  my  son  (having  but  one  child  and  one  that  I 
do  love  and  have  cause  tenderly  to  respect)  nor  my  wife,  . . . nor  legatees, 
but  so  to  give  that  all  may  be  performed  without  just  cause  of  complaint, 
prejudice,  or  loss  to  any.  Neither  would  I make  a great  show  of  gifts 
to  friends  and  to  public  and  charitable  uses  and  perform  little  or  nothing 
if  God  himself  disappoint  not,  lest  some  should  approach  me  with  an  af- 
fectation and  vainglory.  But  how  it  can  justly  be  imputed  to  me,  seeing 
those  things  are  to  be  performed  when  I am  dead  and  in  my  grave  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  being  puffed  up  with  pride  or  outward  applause 
(for  what  good  will  the  praises  of  men  do  to  me  when  I am  not? — and 
considering  also  that  neither  man  nor  women  now  living  hath  neither 
seen  or  read  this  will  or  any  one  line  of  it  that  I know  of  or  of  my  former 
will  made  4 or  5 years  before  this)  I see  not.  Neither  have  I made  known 
what  my  purpose  or  intent  is  this  v/ay  or  what  I have  done  herein  to  any 
man  living  that  they  should  trumpet  out  my  praise  beforehand,  but  have 
kept  all  private  in  my  own  breast  and  have  done  or  desire  to  do  that  which 
God  alone  hath  inclined  my  heart  unto.  And  had  I made  my  purposes 
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herein  known  I doubt  not  but  I should  have  met  with  discouragements 
enough  and  with  advice  and  persuasions  to  alter  many  things  herein.  Yet 
peradventure  at  last  I shall  not  want  reproaches  from  some  of  want  of 
discretion,  if  not  worse,  for  what  I have  done,  though  I aim  at  good  in  all. 
And  if  they  should,  I suppose  their  reproaches  will  not  much  hurt  me. 

But  if  I did  not  see  and  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  in  my  estate  to 
discharge  all  that  I have  given  away  and  to  spare  with  some  addition  to 
my  son  over  and  above  his  third  part  according  to  my  best  judgment  and 
valuation,  I would  judge  myself  of  folly  and  indiscretion  and  would  pres- 
ently alter  it.  But  I am  very  much  deceived  in  my  account  and  the  esti- 
mate of  my  estate  if  besides  [all]  that  I have  given  away  there  be  not  a 
liberal  provision  made  both  for  my  wife  and  my  son  to  live  comfortably 
upon,  yea,  and  to  my  son  a good  deal  above  a third  part  of  my  whole  es- 
tate, especially  when  God  shall  please  to  take  away  his  mother  and  her 
third  return  back  again  to  him,  or  so  much  of  it  as  I have  appointed  in  this 
will  before.  [If  not,]  I must  needs  say  I have  showed  little  care  and  wis- 
dom therein,  yea,  and  do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  quite  contrary  to  my  true 
intent  and  will  in  that  particular  ...  to  put  my  executor  or  wife  to  all  the 
care,  pains,  cost,  and  trouble  in  looking  to  and  selling  or  putting  off  my 
estate  and  paying  to  everyone  else  their  legacies  and  themselves  to  be  at 
last  deceived  or  disappointed  of  their  due,  or  that  others  should  be  fully 
paid  their  legacies  and  those  which  both  in  nature  and  religion  I do  and 
ought  to  esteem  most  should  fall  short  in  theirs  or  be  forced  to  take  it  in 
the  worst  or  most  unvendible  part  of  my  estate,  and  others  that  to  me 
are  but  strangers  in  comparison  (though  I look  at  them  as  loving  and 
Christian  friends)  should  be  paid  first  or  in  the  best  of  what  I have. 

[A  Brevmte  of  the  Main  Provisions^ 

Therefore,  [my  desire  is]  to  clear  all  things  and  to  make  my  intentions 
as  plain  as  I can,  not  having  fully  expressed  it  before  as  I remember.  . . . 
My  full  meaning  is  this:  when  my  funeral  charges  and  debts  (which  I 
hope  then  will  not  be  many,  for  at  this  time  they  are  but  very  little  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds  if  so  much)  are  paid  or  so  much  set  apart 
or  accounted  for  out  of  my  estate  as  will  pay  them  (or  else  the  rest  can- 
not properly  be  called  a great  estate  if  any  debts  lie  upon  it  unprovided 
for), . . .1  appoint  the  remainder,  when  inventoried  and  valued  as  equally 
as  may  be  to  be  divided  . . . into  3 equal  parts.  My  clear  estate  according 
to  my  best  judgment  and  valuation  and  as  I found  it  at  the  last  casting 
up  and  settling  of  my  estate  which  was  done  this  spring,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  fifty  and  three  (the  debts  that  myself  owed  either  in  Old 
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England  or  New  and  my  desperate  or  doubtful  debts  being  left  out  and 
not  brought  into  the  account  of  my  estate  as  you  may  see  in  that  long  book 
called  the  inventory  book  of  my  estate  in  anno  1653)  • • • I found  to  be 
worth  four  thousand  pounds  or  thereabout,  and  I think  I have  overvalued 
nothing.  Yea  in  many  things  I know  I could  make  much  more  of  them 
if  I were  now  to  sell  them.  Though  possibly  I may  be  a little  mistaken 
in  some  other  things,  yet  I conceive  one  thing  compared  with  another 
all  will  amount  to  my  valuation,  if  not  exceed  it.’’' 

Now  this  estate,  as  I said  before,  I would  have  di\dded  into  three  parts. 
The  one  third  part  thereof  ...  I give  to  my  executor.  Major  Benjamin 
Keayne,  both  in  lands  and  goods.  The  second  third  part  of  my  estate,  be 
it  a thousand  pounds  or  more,  I take  wholly  to  myself,  to  be  at  my  own 
disposing,  and  to  give  the  same  away  wholly  amongst  my  friends  and  for 
public  and  pious  uses.  In  [this  portion,]  as  I said  before,  God  and  the 
country  and  my  own  part  lies,  and  out  of  it  I have  given  away  by  this 
will  in  certain  legacies,  besides  the  accidental  ones  that  may  happen,  about 
a thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds  as  I cast  it  up,  which,  for  ought  I 
see,  my  estate  will  well  bear  without  wronging  either  my  executor  or  my 
wife  or  offering  any  unkindness  to  them.  If  I thought  that  either  of  them 
should  apprehend  otherwise  I would  not  have  done  for  them  nor  pro- 
vided so  liberally  on  their  behalf  as  I have  done,  for  I know  what  power 
I have  to  dispose  of  my  own  estate  and  if  their  parts  should  have  proved 
far  less  I think  they  ought  to  have  been  contented.  Therefore,  I hope  they 
will  not  dislike  nor  be  offended  at  what  I have  given  away  to  others  nor 
think  I have  been  too  profuse,  [unless]  some  of  those  uses  that  I have 
given  to  may  be  thought  to  be  less  necessary  or  better  have  been  spared 
than  given  to,  though  I was  not  of  that  mind  when  I did  it. 

Now  there  yet  remains  one  third  part  of  my  estate  clear  or  within  a 
small  matter  [of  it,]  out  of  which  my  wife  is  to  be  provided  for,  unto 
whom  I have  given  the  third  part  of  all  my  lands,  housing,  tenements, 
namely  the  profits  of  them,  to  improve  and  enjoy  to  her  best  benefit  and 
use  as  long  as  she  lives.  This  I doubt  not  will  afford  a large  and  comfort- 
able living  to  her  and  some  overplus  above  her  expenses  to  lay  up  every 
year  whereby  she  may  have  somewhat  to  distribute  amongst  her  friends 
when  she  dies.  This  third,  how  much  soever  it  proves,  when  the  Lord 
shall  be  pleased  to  remove  her  out  of  this  world,  I have  given  the  one-half 

^ Keayne’s  repeated  insistence  that  he  was  not  giving  away  more  than  he  com- 
fortably could  was  in  vain.  He  substantially  overestimated  his  estate.  It  was  officially 
appraised  at  his  death  in  1656  at  £2569  19s.  3d.,  a sum  insufficient  to  cover  his  be- 
quests. Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  ill.  160-1733  Morgan,  “A  Boston  Heir- 
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thereof  to  my  son  and  heir,  Benjamin  Keayne ; the  other  half  of  it  I have 
equally  divided  between  my  grandchild,  Hannah  Keayne,  and  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  in  case  my  son  should  have  no  other  children,  as  lega- 
cies of  my  love  to  them  above  what  else  I had  given  to  them.  By  this  ac- 
count it  may  easily  appear  that  I have  taken  care  for  my  wife  and  son, 
and  that  though  I have  given  away  much  in  gifts  as  well  to  them  as  to 
others,  yet  I have  not  given  away  to  the  full  latitude  of  the  remaining 
part  of  my  estate,  much  less  above  it  or  beyond  it  if  I have  not  much 
mistaken. 

Now  having  given  this  account  of  the  equity  of  my  proceedings  in  this 
will  of  mine  and  in  the  disposing  of  that  estate  which  the  Lord  in  good- 
ness hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  as  I am  bound  both  by 
grace  and  nature  first  to  provide  for  my  own,  viz.,  for  those  that  are 
nearest  to  me  (as  I have  said  before)  and  then  for  those  that  are  further 
off,  therefore,  my  will  is  that  my  son  may  first  take  his  third  part  out  of 
my  lands,  houses,  cattle,  money,  plate,  or  any  sort  of  household  stuff  or 
any  other  goods  that  he  best  likes  of,  according  to  the  value  given  to  him, 
he  allowing  as  much  in  account  for  them  as  any  other  man  would  give 
for  the  same  if  they  were  to  buy  them.  Then  next  my  wife  is  to  have  her 
third  part  in  lands  and  tenements,  and  if  she  desire  to  have  a cow  or  two, 
a piece  of  plate  or  two,  or  any  other  part  of  the  household  stuff  besides 
what  I have  given  her  as  a legacy  (and  her  own  peculiar  wearing  ap- 
parel, which  I think  is  not  equal  to  be  valued  or  brought  into  the  inven- 
tory of  my  estate,  nor  Hannah  Keayne’s  neither)  I desire  that  she  may 
have  it,  she  giving  as  much  as  others  would  do  for  the  same  and  paying 
for  it  either  to  some  of  those  that  I have  given  legacies  unto  or  else  by 
taking  so  much  less  as  that  she  desires  to  buy  will  come  to  in  her  land  and 
housing  with  a consideration  and  allowance  that  may  equalize  the  differ- 
ence between  lands  and  goods.  The  land  is  all  to  be  returned  at  her  death, 
but  the  goods  so  bought  will  be  her  own  to  dispose  of  as  she  pleaseth  with- 
out returning  them  back  again,  so  that  my  estate  may  receive  no  loss  that 
way.  If  any  other  or  just  way  can  be  thought  of  between  my  overseers 
and  she  I shall  leave  it  to  them. 

Next  to  be  set  apart  [is]  that  which  shall  be  judged  most  fit  for  what 
I have  given  to  Hannah  Keayne  for  her  portion  and  to  be  kept  either  in 
her  father’s  hands  if  he  desire  it  or  to  any  other  [person]  or  other  way  that 
it  may  be  best  improved  to  her  advantage  according  to  my  will.  And  this 
[is]  to  be  taken  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate,  cattle,  or  goods  as  may  be 
most  useful  to  make  her  pay  good. 

Next  to  hers,  the  legacies  that  I have  given  to  my  cousin  Mary  Morse 
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and  Anthony  and  Benjamin  Jupe,  her  brothers,  . , . may  be  set  apart  and 
provided  for  according  to  my  will. 

Next  to  them,  . . . my  brother  and  sister  Wilson  with  their  children, 
as  I have  mentioned  in  my  will,  may  be  taken  care  of. 

Next  or  indeed  next  after  Hannah  Keayne  I desire  my  executor  would 
as  soon  as  with  conveniency  he  can  take  care  to  pay  my  loving  friends 
that  I have  sequestered  to  be  overseers  of  this  my  v/ill,  to  their  content, 
unto  whom  not  only  myself,  son,  and  wife  shall  be  most  beholden  to  for 
the  pains  and  care  they  will  be  put  unto  but  all  others  that  have  gifts  and 
legacies  bequeathed  unto  them  in  this  will. 

Now  these  things  premised,  the  difficulty  that  I know  not  well  how  to 
get  over  . . . which  I desire  may  wisely  be  taken  care  of  by  my  overseers 
and  provided  against  is  this:  I suppose  all  my  good  debts,  my  cattle,  house- 
hold stuff,  and  movables,  or  the  best  and  most  vendible  parts  of  them 
will  but  pay  (or  but  little  over)  the  legacies  and  gifts  that  I have  given 
away,  and  then  there  will  remain  not  much  more  than  my  housing  at 
Boston,  my  farm,  and  some  other  lands  to  my  son  and  wife.  Now  if  he 
should  pay  all  my  living  stock  away  in  legacies  the  farm  will  be  disen- 
abled and  unprovided  in  stock  and  so  the  more  unfit  to  let  out.  If  he 
should  pay  away  all  the  household  stuff  and  movables,  then  my  housing 
would  be  left  naked  and  he  little  to  live  upon  but  a dead  stock  and  so 
through  necessity  be  forced  to  put  away  some  of  my  land  or  part  of  my 
housing  at  an  undervalue  for  his  own  supply  and  maintenance.  And 
though  land  be  the  more  certain  and  will  afford  yearly  rents,  yet  I look 
at  it  as  the  deadest  estate  and  that  which  yields  least  profit  considering  the 
value  or  worth  of  it,  though  the  chiefest  part  of  my  estate  lies  in  it.  Now 
my  chief  aim  and  desire  is,  in  all  that  I have  done,  that  my  son  may  have 
an  estate  upon  which  he  may  live  comfortably  and  out  of  debt  and  so  to 
preserve  and  carry  on  that  estate  with  credit  amongst  his  neighbors  and 
be  enabled  to  do  good  with  it,  and  so  also  my  wife.  Therefore,  whether  to 
part  with  some  of  the  land  and  some  of  the  housing  to  pay  legacies  and 
gifts  and  to  keep  for  his  own  estate  some  of  the  chief  of  the  household 
stuff  and  of  the  living  stock  in  which  there  is  great  hazard  by  death  and 
wolves — on  that  I know  not  what  to  advise  [so]  that  my  will  may  be 
accomplished  and  yet  my  son  put  into  a comfortable  capacity  of  an  hon- 
orable and  comfortable  maintenance  without  throwing  himself  into  straits 
or  bringing  himself  into  debt  in  paying  the  legacies  otherwise  that  so  he 
might  preserve  his  inheritance  free. 

And  I am  the  less  able  to  give  advice  herein  because  I know  not  what 
course  my  son’s  spirit  or  inclination  will  lead  him  to  follow,  whether 
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farming,  grazing,  merchandising,  or  trading,  or  to  let  out  all  and  lead  a 
more  private  life  and  live  only  upon  his  rents  and  estate ; whether  he  in- 
tends to  live  here,  which  I chiefly  desire  and  would  enjoin  him  to,  if  it  be 
not  greatly  and  apparently  to  his  prejudice  [unless]  times  here  should 
much  change  and  grow  worse,  where  he  may  enjoy  God  and  His  ordi- 
nances and  good  company;  or  whether  he  should  have  any  purpose  to 
remove  at  all.  Which  way  being  uncertain,  I know  not  how  to  advise 
about  his  estate  for  the  best.  Yet  considering  that  my  own  debts  are  small 
and  nothing  of  necessity  to  be  paid  presently  except  my  funeral  charges, 
the  legacies  not  payable  [for]  two  years  [unless]  he  wills  [it]  himself 
and  some  of  them  a good  while  after,  as  the  will  shows,  I should  think  it 
no  hard  matter  if  wisely  ordered  to  pay  the  most  of  these  legacies  in  tv/o 
or  three  years  out  of  the  rents  of  the  houses,  the  increase  of  the  cattle, 
the  crops  of  corn  at  the  farm,  with  the  other  improvements  of  such  an 
estate,  and  keep  the  main  stock  of  cattle,  the  most  of  the  goods  and  house- 
hold stuflr  and  the  land  and  housing  entire.  The  debts  which  is  owing  to 
me  will  also  be  a good  help  hereunto.  I would  make  no  great  question 
through  God’s  blessing  to  do  it  myself  and  not  weaken  or  impair  my 
main  estate  very  little  if  at  all.  Howsoever,  I have  made  choice  of  wise, 
skillful,  and  godly  overseers  that  will  be  able  to  direct  him  herein.  Unto 
them  my  earnest  request  and  desire  is  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider, advise,  and  assist  my  son  and  wife  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments  and  apprehensions  how  to  accomplish  my  will  in  that  manner 
that  their  estates  may  be  preserved  and  not  spoiled  or  sunk  in  the  dis- 
charge hereof.  For  it  is  meet  that  what  I have  given  and  do  intend  for 
them  may  not  be  lessened  nor  diminished,  though  legacies  and  gifts 
should  abate  somewhat  if  there  should  be  just  occasion,  which  now  can- 
not be  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  so  large  a distance,  not  knowing  what 
may  happen  or  fall  out  at  such  a time. 

[ Objections  Removed:  Offression  in  His  Calling] 

Now  having  thus  cleared  my  intentions  plainly  and  really  in  all  things 
as  far  as  I can  remember,  which  hath  occasioned  my  will  to  be  far  larger 
than  I either  intended  or  desired,  there  are  2 or  3 objections  which  doth 
lie  in  the  way,  which  being  answered  or  removed  I shall  draw  to  an  end. 
For  I desire  in  this  my  will  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions  and  endeavor 
to  remove  all  jealousies  as  near  as  I can,  these  being  as  it  were  my  last 
words  that  will  live  to  speak  for  me  when  I am  dead  and  in  my  grave. 
And  God  may  be  pleased  so  far  to  bless  something  or  other  that  I have 
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had  occasion  to  express  in  this  will,  that  such  which  have  taken  liberty  to 
load  me  with  divers  reproaches  and  long  to  lay  me  under  a dark  cloud 
may  have  cause  to  see  that  they  have  done  amiss  and  now  to  be  sorry  for 
it,  though  they  have  not  been  so  before. 

The  objections  are  these: 

First,  if  I value  my  estate  to  be  worth  4000  lb.  or  thereabouts,  how 
could  I get  such  an  estate  with  a good  conscience  or  without  oppression 
in  my  calling,  seeing  it  is  known  to  some  that  I had  no  portion  from  my 
parents  or  friends  to  begin  the  world  withal.  If  none  did  know  of  this  I 
am  bound  to  acknowledge  [it,]  that  all  may  be  attributed  to  the  free 
mercy  and  kindness  of  God  alone  who  raiseth  up  and  pulleth  down  as  He 
pleaseth,  so  that  when  I call  to  mind  my  first  beginning  or  my  first  going 
to  London  I may  with  old  Jacob  thankfully  say,  with  my  staff  came  I 
over  this  Jordan  and  now  the  Lord  hath  given  me  two  bands. 

To  which  I answer,  I have  now  traded  for  myself  about  40  or  50 
years  and  through  the  favor  of  God,  though  I had  very  little  at  first  to 
begin  with,  yet  I had  good  credit  and  good  esteem  and  respect  in  the  place 
where  I lived  so  that  I did  ever  drive  a great  trade  not  only  since  I came 
hither  but  especially  in  England. 

Now  to  get  4000  lb.  in  40  or  50  years  is  not  100  lb.  a year  clear  gains, 
one  year  with  another,  which  we  account  to  be  no  great  matter  in  driving 
but  a small  trade  by  an  industrious  and  provident  man,  especially  where 
there  is  no  great  trusting  of  chapmen  or  giving  of  credit  which  usually  is 
subject  to  great  hazards  and  losses.  A tradesman  or  merchant  that  hath 
a full  trade  may  get  a 100  lb.  a year  above  his  expenses  and  a great  deal 
more  very  honestly  without  hurting  his  own  conscience  or  wronging  those 
that  he  deals  with  at  all. 

Since  I came  into  New  England  it  is  well  known  to  some  that  I brought 
over  with  me  two  or  3000  lb.  in  good  estate  of  my  own,  and  I have  been 
here  in  a way  of  trade  and  merchandise  besides  farming  now  this  18 
years.  He  that  hath  a stock  of  his  own  of  2 or  3000  lb.  to  manage  in  a 
way  of  trade,  I think  he  may  very  lawfully  and  honestly  get  200  lb.  a 
year  by  it  clear  if  his  expenses  be  not  very  great  and  large.  And  yet  with 
turning  and  managing  this  stock  of  my  own  (besides  what  goods  have 
been  sent  me  from  England  by  other  men  to  a considerable  value  from 
time  to  time)  I have  not  cleared  near  100  lb.  a year  above  my  expenses 
since  I came  hither,  which  is  not  5 lb.  per  cent  clear  gains.  And  yet  I 
have  been  no  prodigal  spender  as  I have  been  no  niggardly  sparer  in 
things  needful,  as  the  account  of  my  daily  and  weekly  expenses  will  testi- 
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fy  for  me  when  those  books  come  to  be  viewed  over,  whether  ...  [in] 
relation  to  my  expenses  in  Old  England  or  since  I came  hither. 

For  ...  I have  undergone  many  censures  since  I came  hither  accord- 
ing to  men’s  uncharitable  and  various  apprehensions,  some  looking  at  me 
as  an  oppressor  in  trading  and  getting  unconscionably  by  what  I sold  and 
others  as  covetous  and  niggardly  in  housekeeping  and  not  so  liberal  and 
bountiful  as  I should  be.  How  those  two  contraries  can  justly  be  charged 
upon  me  and  yet  have  increased  my  estate  no  more  in  so  long  a time  I 
yet  see  not,  [unless]  it  be  [charged]  by  such  as  care  not  what  they  say 
of  other  men  though  never  so  false,  so  [long  as]  they  may  lay  others  un- 
der reproach  and  magnify  themselves  and  their  ways  by  disgracing  of 
others.  But  it  is  nothing  for  me  to  be  judged  of  men.  I have  labored  to 
bear  it  with  patience  and  to  approve  my  heart  and  ways  to  God  that 
judgeth  righteously.  Yet  these  things  hath  made  me  the  more  willing  to 
clear  myself  in  all  material  things  in  this  my  last  testament.  Though  it 
be  somewhat  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a will,  yet  I am  willing  to  leave 
this  upon  public  record  as  a just  defense  for  myself,  knowing  that  a will 
will  be  read  and  made  known  and  may  be  perused,  searched,  or  copied 
out  by  any  when  other  writings  will  be  more  hid  and  obscured.  And 
then  let  not  my  words  only  but  my  real  actions  bear  witness  for  me  or 
against  me  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  willing  to  judge  indifferently  and 
without  prejudice,  whether  I have  justly  deserved  what  here  I have  un- 
dergone, either  by  words  or  actions.  The  whole  passages  of  my  life  in 
all  my  dealings  since  I was  a prentice  is  to  be  found  in  one  book  or  an- 
other written  with  my  own  hand  upon  one  occasion  or  another,  which, 
though  before  hath  been  kept  secret  to  myself,  yet  now  will  be  exposed 
to  the  view  of  others  and  their  censure  when  they  will  be  perused  after 
my  death. 

[Objections  Removed:  Evasion  of  Taxes] 

But  some  may  further  object  [that]  if  I do  value  my  estate  at  so  much 
as  before  mentioned  how  could  I deal  honestly  in  suffering  myself  to  be 
valued  in  rates  to  the  country  but  after  a looo  lb.  estate  at  most,  or  some- 
times less. 

To  which  I answer,  first,  that  I do  not  think  a man  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  make  known  his  whole  estate  and  suffer  himself  to  be  valued 
to  the  uttermost  extent  thereof  if  he  can  honestly  prevent  it.  It  is  not  so 
in  any  nation  in  the  world  that  I have  heard  or  read  of,  except  in  case  of 
great  extremity  by  an  enemy  in  the  country  or  at  the  walls  when  all  is  in 
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hazard  to  be  lost,  but  quite  contrary.  In  England  I have  known  knights, 
aldermen,  merchants  worth  many  thousands  and  have  had  lands  worth 
some  hundred  pounds  a year  known,  and  yet  to  subsidies  and  public 
charges  are  not  valued  at  half  their  estates.  Many  reasons  may  be  given 
why  it  should  not  be  otherwise. 

I know  myself  and  others  here  pay  more  to  rates  and  public  charges 
yearly  than  those  that  are  3 times  of  my  estate  in  England  in  4 or  5 years. 
What  charges  they  are  at  now  is  not  the  question  nor  to  be  propounded  as 
an  example  to  us,  because  our  condition  and  theirs  is  not  alike.  But  for 
myself,  all  the  while  I stayed  in  England  I was  never  rated  but  after  3 
]b.  goods,  and  at  last  4 lb.,  to  any  subsidy.  And  yet  sometimes  we  had  not 
a subsidy  in  8 or  10  years  granted.  Here  we  are  rated  every  year,  and  in 
some  one  year  I have  paid  near  20  lb.  to  country  rates.  Therefore,  though 
some  may  judge  that  men’s  estates  are  undervalued,  everyone  seeking  to 
ease  themselves  and  lay  the  burden  upon  others,  yet  rates  did  rise  so  high 
upon  the  pound  and  came  so  fast  about  that  men  may  be  truly  said  in 
that  respect  to  be  rated  for  above  and  beyond  their  estates. 

When  my  estate  was  taken  as  others  were  I could  not  say  upon  safe 
and  just  grounds  that  it  was  never  so  much  as  now  it  is,  being  much  in 
debt  myself  (which  now  through  great  mercy  I have  well  overcome  and 
discharged)  and  having  many  debts  owing  to  me,  both  in  Old  England 
and  New,  the  most  of  which  might  have  miscarried  as  some  hath  done, 
besides  some  adventures  I had  at  sea  of  a considerable  value  which  none 
can  reckon  as  a sure  and  safe  estate  till  God  brings  back  the  returns,  as 
we  find  by  sad  experience  and  loss. 

Lastly,  the  most  part  of  my  estate  now  lies  in  my  farm,  in  cattle, 
houses,  and  household  stuff,  which  in  rating  are  never  valued  to  the  utter- 
most worth  to  no  man  (household  stuff  not  at  all,  seeing  that  turns  to  no 
profit  but  are  impaired  by  daily  use).  As  for  housing,  there  would  appear 
some  kind  of  injustice  and  inequality  if  they  should  be  rated  high,  being 
chiefly  for  entertainment,  drawing  charges  by  the  accommodating  of 
others  and  also  are  chargeable  to  keep  in  repair  and  are  but  harbors  for 
themselves  and  others.  Now  neither  God  nor  any  Christian  state  in  policy 
would  have  their  inhabitants  crushed  or  weakened  by  continual  charge 
but  so  that  they  may  be  nourished  and  preserved  in  a thriving  condition, 
that  they  may  live  well  and  be  stiU  able  to  do  good  in  their  places  for  the 
carrying  on  of  public  charges.  Besides,  now  the  Court  hath  taken  up 
another  and  more  equal  way  of  rating  men,  and  that  is,  by  their  visible 
estates  and  an  easy  and  equal  imposition  thereon,  as  i d.  in  every  20  s. 
they  have  in  good  estate.  By  this  no  man’s  conscience  is  racked  by  ques- 
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tions  and  answers  or  by  an  injunction  for  every  man  to  bring  in  a just 
account  of  the  full  value  of  his  estate,  which  hath  proved  a temptation  to 
me.  Against  this  way  I think  none  can  justly  except  or  complain,  as  I 
conceive,  except  such  as  have  no  estate  but  what  is  visible  and  yet  are 
much  in  debt  and  have  nothing  but  that  visible  estate  to  pay  it  with  and 
yet  nothing  is  abated  them  for  their  debts.  Such,  then,  are  rated  above 
their  estates. 

[Possible  Attacks  on  the  Estate^ 

But  some  possibly  will  object,  further,  what  if  some  expressions  in  your 
will  should  prove  offensive  and  some,  pretending  exceptions  (you  having 
many  enemies  that  will  be  ready  to  take  any  advantage  against  you), 
should  complain  to  the  Court  against  it  where  things  may  be  so  aggra- 
vated out  of  prejudice  that  some  fine  may  be  procured  and  imposed  upon 
you  and  so  to  take  away  part  of  that  estate  which  you  think  you  have  left 
secure  to  your  son,  wife,  and  friends. 

I answer,  first,  I know  no  just  cause  of  offense  that  I have  given  in 
any  expressions  herein  that  malice  itself  can  take  advantage  of  [unless] 
they  should  be  wrested  contrary  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning.  And  if 
any  will  do  so,  no  man  can  express  himself  so  warily  but  some  wits  may 
make  use  of  to  a man’s  prejudice  and  make  that  appear  to  be  evil  which 
is  good  or  harmless  in  itself,  as  I have  seen  and  known  by  many  experi- 
ences and  sad  examples  in  my  lifetime,  and  that  both  for  words  and  ac- 
tions, as  many  can  remember  as  well  as  myself. 

I confess  that  I have  known  and  seen  such  practices  in  Old  England 
that  when  some  chief  ones  have  had  desire  to  fish  away  a part  of  a dying 
man’s  estate  they  have  taken  exceptions  against  his  will  or  quarreled 
either  with  some  expressions  or  gifts  mentioned  therein  to  cast  the  fairer 
gloss  upon  their  corrupt  practice  and  project,  though  it  could  not  be  so 
hid.  And  many  here  knows  how  deeply  many  have  suffered,  both  in  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court,  for  good  actions  and  speech- 
es interpreted  quite  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  thereof.  But  I hope 
that  neither  I nor  mine  shall  live  to  see  such  practices  creep  in  or  be  coun- 
tenanced in  our  Court.  Doubtless  the  times  would  be  strangely  changed 
if  any  such  thing  should  come  to  pass  here  that  men  should  be  made  trans- 
gressors for  a harmless  word. 

If  any  such  thing  should  be  urged  and  brought  against  me  to  my  prej- 
udice, who  or  what  will  they  fine.?  I am  gone  and  estate  of  my  own  I 
have  none  left,  no  more  than  will  bring  me  to  my  grave.  I have  given 
away  all,  if  not  more  than  all.  And  if  there  were  a just  offense  given  by 
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me,  or  not  justly  taken  up  by  others,  it  were  not  just  to  take  away  any 
part  of  the  wife’s  or  children’s  portions  for  the  father’s  or  husband’s  of- 
fense, they  being  no  ways  accessory  to  it. 

If  there  were  any  estate  of  mine  left  undisposed  of  upon  which  a fine 
might  be  laid,  what  will  they  do  with  it  if  levied?  If  it  should  be  to  gratify 
any  private  man,  that  would  appear  too  gross;  if  for  the  public  or  com- 
monwealth, there  might  be  some  pretense  if  I had  bequeathed  nothing 
that  way.  But  having  given  away  so  large  a part  of  my  estate  to  public 
uses  (so  much  that  many  a wiser  man  having  such  or  a better  estate  than 
mine  would  not  have  given  half  so  much  from  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends  as  I have  done,  and  possibly  I shall  be  reproached  of  folly  by 
many,  I doubt  not  of  some,  for  this  I have  done)  therefore  in  such  a case 
it  will  be  more  honorable  for  the  public  that  my  will  should  stand  in- 
violable (the  will  of  the  dead  usually  having  been  held  sacred)  than  for 
any  man  upon  any  pretense  to  seek  by  power  to  alter  or  infringe  it. 

Lastly,  though  I fear  no  such  thing  nor  see  any  just  cause  or  ground 
that  any  can  have  for  such  an  apprehension,  yet  because  I know  not  how 
strangely  things  may  alter  nor  who  may  get  into  places  of  power  and  au- 
thority between  this  and  the  time  of  my  death,  nor  what  pretenses  corrupt 
or  prejudiced  men  may  make,  therefore  if  any  should  be  active  this  way 
and  promote  any  such  complaint  against  me  or  my  will  when  I am  dead 
and  gone  and  can  neither  answer  nor  suffer  for  myself,  with  any  intent 
either  to  get  any  part  of  my  estate  away  if  I had  any  left  or  any  part  of 
that  estate  which  I have  given  away  to  my  son,  wife,  or  any  other  men- 
tioned in  this  will,  or  shall  be  troublesome  or  vexatious  to  my  executor  on 
pretense  of  any  fault  or  offense  of  mine,  and  it  be  entertained  or  counte- 
nanced, then  my  will  is  and  I do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  will  and  full 
mind,  that  all  and  every  gift  or  legacy  that  is  mentioned  in  this  will  to  be 
laid  out  and  disposed  of  for  any  general  or  public  use,  whether  for  li- 
brary, granary,  armory,  courthouse,  school,  or  college,  market  house, 
etc.,  save  only  that  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  that  I have  given  to  the 
school  and  poor  in  Boston  and  what  other  legacies  that  I have  given  to 
particular  friends  or  persons  . . . shall  utterly  cease  and  become  void  and 
of  no  effect  to  the  uses  and  behoof  of  the  things  and  purposes  before  men- 
tioned, and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  I shall  hereafter  appoint  and  mention. 

My  will  is  that  out  of  those  forementioned  general  or  public  gifts  that 
are  to  cease,  my  loving  wife,  Mrs.  Anne  Keayne,  may  have  one  hundred 
pounds  thereof  to  her  own  particular  use  and  benefit. 

And  my  will  further  is  that  one  hundred  pounds  more  of  those  gifts 
be  equally  divided  between  my  sister’s  three  children,  Anthony  Jupe, 
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Benjamin  Jupe,  that  lives  Avith  myself,  and  Mary  Jupe,  now  Mary  Morse. 
And  if  any  of  them  shall  die  before  they  come  to  receive  their  parts,  then 
that  part  to  go  to  the  survivors  of  them. 

Item.  I will  and  bequeath  further  out  of  the  aforementioned  gifts 
ceasing  and  becoming  void  upon  any  such  occasion  as  is  before  mentioned 
one  hundred  pounds  more  thereof  to  my  grandchild  Hannah  Keayne,  to 
be  paid  to  her  either  at  the  day  of  her  marriage  or  when  she  comes  to  that 
age  as  is  before  mentioned  in  other  legacies  that  I have  given  to  her. 

Item.  I will  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  more  of  the  said  gifts 
to  be  divided  amongst  my  kindred  in  Old  England : as  to  the  wife  of  my 
brother  John  Keayne  that  did  live  in  Chesham  not  far  from  London,  if 
she  shall  be  then  alive,  and  amongst  my  brother  John  Keayne’s  children 
that  shall  be  then  alive,  and  to  be  divided  between  them  according  to 
the  discretion  of  my  executor  to  give  greater  portions  in  the  division  there- 
of to  them  that  stands  in  most  need  of  it.  And  if  my  son  do  know  any 
other  of  my  poor  kindred  in  Old  England  ...  he  [is  to]  give  amongst 
them  some  part  of  this  one  hundred  pounds  besides  the  ten  shillings  apiece 
before  mentioned,  as  he  in  his  discretion  and  wisdom  shall  see  cause. 

Item.  I give  of  it  one  hundred  pounds  amongst  my  overseers  of  this 
will  equally  to  be  divided  between  them. 

And  for  the  residue  and  remainder  of  all  these  general  and  public  gifts 
before  mentioned  in  this  my  will  if  any  such  thing  should  be  attempted 
or  endeavored  to  the  disturbing  or  interrupting  of  the  free  passage  of  this 
my  will  or  to  the  change  and  alteration  thereof  contrary  to  my  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  which  doth  cause  or  procure  this  alienation  and  change 
of  that  part  of  my  will  in  such  free  gifts  as  I have  before  given  to  any 
particular  town  or  place,  to  any  particular  society  or  company,  or  to  any 
particular  use  or  employment  of  those  general  gifts,  save  only  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  that  I have  given  to  the  school  and  poor  in 
Boston  and  to  particular  friends — I say  the  residue  and  remaining  part 
of  these  gifts  and  legacies  not  above  disposed  of  I give  and  bequeath  whol- 
ly to  my  son  Benjamin  Keayne  and  his  peculiar  use  only. 

[Last  Minute  Provisions^ 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  Mr.  Bellingham,  our  honored  deputy, 
as  a token  of  my  love  and  respects  to  him  forty  shillings  for  a legacy  to  be 
paid  to  him  two  years  after  my  decease  if  he  be  then  alive  and  remaining 
in  this  country. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
now  in  Old  England,  as  a token  of  my  love  and  respects  to  him  three 
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pounds  for  a legacy  to  be  paid  him  two  years  after  my  decease  if  he  be 
then  alive;  if  dead,  then  I give  the  same  to  his  loving  wife  or  eldest  son. 
I do  acknowledge  myself  greatly  engaged  to  him  for  his  care,  counsel, 
and  great  love  and  respect  that  he  hath  showed  to  my  son  in  England, 
though  I had  forgotten  him  before. 

As  for  any  legacy  or  legacies  mentioned  in  this  will  and  given  to  my 
cousin  Benjamin  Jupe  and  to  my  cousin  Mary  Morse,  for  some  just  oc- 
casions of  offense  that  since  have  been  given  to  me,  I do  hereby  will  and 
declare  all  such  gifts  before  mentioned  concerning  them  or  either  of  them 
in  this  my  will  to  become  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect  in  respect  of  them 
as  if  they  had  been  never  mentioned  or  given  unto  them,  and  not  to  be 
performed  nor  paid  to  them  or  either  of  them  by  my  executor  [unless] 
by  some  new  act  or  declaration  either  by  word  of  mouth  before  witness 
or  some  act  or  declaration  under  my  own  handwriting  I shall  give  fur- 
ther order  therein.  This  withdrawing  of  my  gifts  from  them  is  not 
without  some  grief  to  myself  for  their  sakes,  but  seeing  they  have  pulled 
it  upon  themselves  against  my  desire  and  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  that  long  care  and  tender  love  that  I have  borne  to  them  in  seeking 
and  desiring  their  good  for  some  private  ends  of  their  own,  I think  there 
is  a period  put  to  my  further  care  over  them  by  themselves.  And  if  they 
receive  any  detriment  by  it  they  must  blame  themselves  and  not  me. 

And  now  things  being  thus  willed,  ordered,  and  concluded  of  by  this 
my  will  I shall  now  draw  to  an  end.  It  may  be  there  are  some  other  of 
my  friends  and  acquaintance  that  I respect  and  might  have  expressed  my 
love  unto  had  they  come  into  my  memory,  though  my  estate  cannot  reach 
to  all  according  to  the  largeness  of  my  desire  and  heart.  For  if  it  would 
I should  leave  out  none  that  I have  received  any  real  love  or  courtesy 
from  and  it  may  be  to  my  grief.  I may  think  of  some  others  that  I have 
forgotten,  but  being  forgot  I hope  they  will  not  be  offended  with  me  or 
charge  me  with  any  ingratitude  or  want  of  love  to  them. 

[ Overseers  Named^ 

And  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  I make  and  appoint  my  only 
son  Major  Benjamin  Keayne,  as  I have  before  said,  to  be  my  sole  execu- 
tor. It  is  contained  in  nine  sheets  of  paper  numbered  to  36  pages  or  sides 
of  paper,  all  of  it,  yea  every  line  and  word  in  it,  being  written  with  my 
own  hand  and  my  name  subscribed  at  the  lower  end  of  every  page,  which 
shall  be  a sufficient  sign  and  manifestation  of  it,  to  declare  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testament  and  to  stand  and  be  performed  as  my  last  will. 
And  I do  by  these  presents  revoke,  null,  and  make  void  all  former  and 
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other  wills,  gifts,  and  grants  whatsoever  heretofore  by  me  made  or  any 
other  will,  if  any  other  should  be  presented  or  pretended,  that  is  not  of  my 
own  handwriting,  yea,  [or]  if  anything  should  be  drawn  from  me  or  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  my  sickness  or  at  my  death  when  I may  not  have  my 
memory  and  understanding  fresh  and  free  to  contradict  and  overthrow 
this  will  which  I have  made  and  drawn  up  in  my  health  and  with  my 
best  understanding  and  memory  suiting  my  own  mind  and  desire.  There- 
fore, I do  make  these  presents  to  be  and  to  contain  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  manner  and  form  aforesaid. 

And  that  all  things  in  this  my  will  may  honestly  and  faithfully  be  per- 
formed so  far  as  is  possible  according  to  my  true  desire  and  meaning,  I 
do  hereby  ordain  and  appoint,  constitute,  yea,  and  also  earnestly  desire 
and  request  my  honored  and  loving  friends  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet,  Ma- 
jor General  Denison,  his  brother  Mr.  William  Hibbins  (three  of  our 
honored  magistrates),  also  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  if  he 
return  back  to  abide  in  New  England,  also  my  dear  brother  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  pastor  of  Boston  Church,  and  my  loving  friend  Mr.  Norton, 
minister,  my  loving  cousin  Mr.  Edward  Rawson,  and  Lieut.  Johnson, 
our  deacon,  to  be  overseers  of  this  my  v/ill.  Unto  all  of  these  or  any  three 
or  four  of  them  I give  power  and  authority  to  call  my  executor  or  others 
to  an  account  if  there  should  appear  any  neglect  in  him  or  them  in  the 
performance  on  his  part  and  to  see  that  this  my  will  may  carefully  be  ac- 
complished. And  [I]  do  earnestly  desire  them  all  and  beseech  them  to 
be  assistant  to  my  executor  and  wife  with  their  best  aid,  advice,  counsel, 
and  direction  from  time  to  time  about  the  right  disposing  and  best  order- 
ing of  this  my  estate  and  to  see  my  legacies  disposed  of  according  to  my 
will  as  fast  as  things  can  be  put  off  and  payments  come  in,  still  with  this 
[consideration],  that  neither  my  executor,  wife,  nor  grandchild  may  be 
wronged  in  their  parts  or  portions  but  provided  for  in  the  first  place  as  is 
before  expressed.  And  [I  desire]  that  mine  overseers  would  have  an  eye 
and  look  after  Hannah  Keayne,  my  grandchild,  in  respect  of  her  educa- 
tion and  training  up  in  the  fear  of  God  as  well  as  also  in  respect  of  mar- 
riage, if  she  live  to  such  a condition,  and  to  be  helpful  to  her  with  their 
counsel  and  advice  in  such  a choice,  especially  if  God  should  take  away 
her  father  or  grandmother  before,  and  not  to  suffer  her  to  be  drawn  away 
by  any  such  match  as  may  apparently  tend  to  the  hurt  or  overthrow  of 
her  soul  or  body,  but  to  hinder  and  make  stop  of  any  such  motions  to  their 
utmost  power. 

And  my  desire  is  that  my  overseers  would  have  three  of  four  copies  of 
this  my  will  or  of  the  most  material  parts  of  it  (if  they  think  the  whole  to 
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be  too  long  or  needless)  writ  out  at  my  charge  to  keep  always  by  them  to 
view  and  peruse  upon  any  occasion  when  they  meet  together  about  it,  or 
otherwise  that  they  may  the  better  take  care  to  have  the  several  particu- 
lars thereof  performed.  And  . . . because  some  legacies  herein  mentioned 
will  or  may  prove  somewhat  large  before  they  come  to  be  accomplished, 
and  because  there  is  some  legacies  that  depend  upon  accidental  occasions, 
therefore  if  a few  of  them  could  be  printed  at  no  great  charge  I would 
think  that  the  better  way  and  then  everyone  that  is  concerned  in  the  will 
may  have  a copy  of  the  whole  by  him. 

And  what  [ever]  the  greatest  number  of  my  overseers  shall  do  when 
they  meet  together  about  any  advice  or  counsel  for  the  best  disposing  or 
managing  of  what  I have  left  behind  me  to  accomplish  the  true  ends  and 
intentions  of  this  my  will,  taking  therein  also  the  advice  and  consent  of  my 
executor  in  their  meetings  and  consultations,  that  shall  stand  and  be  ac- 
counted good.  Yet  I see  not  that  it  will  be  of  absolute  necessity  that  every 
one  of  my  overseers  should  meet  at  all  times  or  nothing  can  be  carried  on, 
though  it  would  be  very  necessary  that  they  would  meet  all  together  as 
often  as  there  shall  be  any  needful  occasion.  And  if  any  of  these  overseers 
should  die  or  remove  out  of  the  country,  especially  if  the  rest  see  a want 
of  them,  then  my  will  and  desire  is  that  the  surviving  overseers  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  my  executor  and  my  wife,  would  make  choice  of 
some  other  fit  one  in  their  rooms.  And  as  a token  of  my  love  and  thank- 
fulness to  them  all  for  their  foreseen  care,  pains,  counsel,  and  faithfulness 
I do  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  them  five  pounds  apiece  in  good  pay  to 
buy  for  everyone  of  them  a piece  of  plate  as  a remembrance  of  my  due 
respects  unto  them  for  that  labor  of  love  that  I desire  and  expect  from 
them  in  this  business  betrusted  with  them  after  my  decease. 

In  witness  that  all  things  contained  in  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
is  my  own  act  and  deed  and  according  to  my  mind,  as  I have  set  my  name 
to  every  page  in  these  nine  sheets  so  in  the  last  page  of  the  last  sheet  I 
have  put  to  my  hand  and  seal  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  fifty  and  three  when  I finished  the  same. 

Robert  Keayne  (seal) 

Sealed,  delivered,  published,  and  declared  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  the  presence  of  us  who  testify  that  this  writing  or  will  con- 
tains nine  sheets  of  paper  written  full  on  all  sides. 

John  Wilson  Richd  Parker  Edw.  Tinge 
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[A  Little  Addition  M.ore\ 

Perceiving  that  in  the  last  sheet  of  my  whll,  page  36,  I am  so  much 
straitened  that  there  is  not  convenient  room  left  for  the  ’witnesses’  hands, 
I have  thought  meet  to  begin  another  page  in  this  sheet  and  to  make  a 
little  addition  more  to  the  rest  of  my  will  in  the  former  sheets  of  paper, 
having  forgot  one  or  two  more  that  since  came  to  my  memory. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  James  Bitts,  the  Scotchman,  if  he  be  in 
my  service  when  I die,  twenty  shillings. 

Item.  I give  and  bequeath  to  Nan  Ostler,  my  maidservant,  twenty 
shillings,  if  she  be  in  my  service  when  I die. 

I shall  only  add  this,  that  it  is  very  likely  that  those  which  come  to 
hear  or  read  over  this  my  will  may  meet  with  some  tautologies  and  some 
things  that  may  be  mentioned  twice  or  thrice  over  in  several  places  which 
they  may  think  to  be  vain  and  needless  repetitions,  and  some  may  possibly 
censure  it  to  be  a fruit  of  an  unsettled  mind  or  weak  or  wavering  judg- 
ment as  if  I were  not  compos  mentis  when  I made  my  will.  But  I would 
pray  them  not  so  to  think  but  to  impute  it  to  the  weakness  and  shortness 
of  my  memory,  my  will  not  being  made  at  one  time  or  in  one  day,  for  the 
length  of  it  would  not  permit  that,  but  at  several  times  as  I had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  carry  it  on.  [It  was]  begun  mo.  6.  i.  1653  t>ut  not  quite 
finished  till  November  15th,  1653,  addition  not  till  December 

15,  1653,  I might  well  forget  some  things  that  I had  mentioned 

before,  not  having  time  at  every  time  that  I began  to  write  to  read  over 
what  I had  before  written.  Yet  sometimes  I did  remember  and  possibly 
perused  what  I had  writ  before  of  such  a subject,  but  that  not  expressing 
my  mind  fully  I bring  in  the  same  again  that  I might  add  somewhat  more 
to  it  for  the  more  full  or  clear  expressing  my  mind  or  meaning  therein. 

Therefore,  my  request  to  all  that  shall  hear  or  read  this  my  will  is  that 
they  will  make  a favorable  construction  of  aU  things  contained  in  it  and 
to  pass  by  all  my  human  frailties  and  weaknesses  therein  and  to  take  noth- 
ing in  the  worst  sense  where  a more  Christian  and  loving  interpretation 
may  be  made  of  it,  nor  none  to  take  or  pick  out  of  it  anything  of  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  my  will  or  the  disappointing  or  frustrating  of  any  of  their 
right  which  I have  given  to  them.  ...  If  some  words  or  expressions 
should  seem  to  jar  or  differ  [let]  these  ...  be  interpreted  as  near  as  can 
be  gathered  or  reconciled  with  the  scope  of  my  will  in  general  or  other 
places  of  it  in  particular  to  be  my  true  intent  and  meaning.  For  the  will 
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being  long  and  my  mind  full  of  thoughts  and  exercises  especially  in  some 
parts  or  passages  in  it  there  may  be  many  defects  in  it  that  may  justly  call 
for  a mantle  of  love  to  cover  them,  and  it  is  like  that  had  I time  to  copy 
it  out  fair  again  (which  the  length  thereof  will  not  easily  permit,  for  I 
had  many  thoughts  that  I should  have  died  before  I had  quite  finished, 
having  had  one  fit  of  sickness  or  weakness  [that]  lay  sore  upon  me  and 
long,  which  made  me  hasten  the  finishing  of  it  all  I could),  I should  leave 
out  several  things  that  are  now  in  it.  But  I am  not  willing  to  employ  any- 
body else  to  write  it  out  but  myself.  Therefore,  it  must  now  pass  with 
what  faults  or  defects  may  be  judged  to  be  in  it. 

Item.  I give  to  Mr.  Bulkley,  senior,  minister  of  Concord,  three 
pounds,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson,  minister  of  Braintree,  forty  shillings,  as 
tokens  of  my  love. 

I have  forgot  one  loving  couple  more  that  came  not  to  my  mind  till 
I was  now  shutting  up  and  that  is  Capt.  Bridges  and  his  loving  wife,  to 
whom  I give  and  bequeath  forty  shillings  as  a pledge  of  my  loving  re- 
spects to  them,  to  be  paid  two  years  after  my  decease  if  then  living  and 
abiding  in  this  country. 

If  my  loving  wife  or  any  other  should  be  offended  that  I have  not 
made  my  wife  executrix  as  I did  when  my  son  was  under  age  or  that  I 
have  not  now  joined  her  with  my  son  in  the  executorship  as  I have  done 
in  some  former  wills,  my  son  being  then  in  the  wars  in  England  and  so 
his  life  the  more  uncertain,  [I  say  that]  I conceive  it  not  so  convenient 
now,  he  being  of  full  age  and  upon  his  return  home.  Therefore,  [I  have 
arranged  things  this  way]  to  prevent  differences  that  possibly  might  hap- 
pen between  my  wife  and  her  son,  but  chiefly  because  the  accomplishment 
of  this  will  will  procure  much  care  and  some  trouble  and  labor  more  fit 
for  a man  to  undergo  than  a woman,  and  I think  it  would  be  too  great  a 
burden  and  work  for  her  to  undertake.  Besides,  if  she  should  marry  again 
before  the  will  should  be  fully  accomplished  and  fulfilled  there  might 
come  some  trouble  to  her  and  more  inconvenience  to  my  estate,  of  all 
which  she  is  eased  and  may  enjoy  her  own  part  and  due  in  peace  and 
quiet. 

Therefore,  I do  here  again  declare  all  that  which  is  contained  before 
in  nine  sheets  of  paper  writ  with  my  ov/n  hand  in  all  the  sides  thereof  and 
more  particularly  expressed  in  the  36  pages  thereof  with  all  that  is  added 
to  it  in  this  page  37  to  be  my  last  wiU  and  testament  and  my  son  Major 
Benjamin  Keayne  to  be  sole  executor  thereof  and  my  loving  friends  men- 
tioned in  the  lower  end  of  page  36  to  be  the  overseers  of  it. 
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In  witness  whereof  as  there  so  here  again  I have  put  to  my  hand  and 
seal  in  the  presence  of  these  whose  names  and  hands  are  hereunder  written 
this  December  28,  1653. 

Robert  Keayne  (seal) 

John  Willson  Edw  Ting 

Richard  Parker  Robt  Hull 

Edw  Ffletcher 


February  Meeting,  1955 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  House, 
No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  24 
February  1955,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Palfrey  Perkins.  The 
flowers  on  the  table  in  the  meeting  room  were  the  gift  of  the  So- 
ciety’s neighbor,  Miss  Evelyn  Sears  of  No.  85  Mount  Vernon 
Street.  The  attendance  of  forty-three  members,  the  largest  save 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  many  years,  reflected  the  interest 
felt  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  on  its  own 
premises. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Messrs.  Bernard  Bailyn,  of  Cambridge,  Claude  Moore 
Fuess,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and  Llewellyn  Howland,  of  South 
Dartmouth,  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership  in  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham,  was  elected  a Resident 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Richard  Mott  Gummere  read  a paper  entitled:  “Classi- 
cal Ideas  in  Colonial  America.”"^ 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  connecting  drawing  rooms  on  the 
front  of  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  At  its  conclusion,  punch, 
doughnuts,  and  cheese  were  served  in  the  dining  room  on  the 
first  floor.  The  pattern  thus  established  has  been  followed  at  all 
subsequent  stated  meetings. 


^ Printed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections^  xcii  (1956),  265-278. 


April  Meeting,  1955 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  House, 
No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  28 
April  1 955,  at  half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  re- 
ported the  receipt  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hing- 
ham,  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership  in  the  Society. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  in  anticipation 
of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices, — Messrs.  Fred 
Norris  Robinson  and  Elliott  Perkins. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts, — Messrs.  Willard 
Goodrich  Cogswell  and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 

To  arrange  for  the  Annual  Dinner, — Messrs.  Walter  Muir 
Whitehill  and  David  Britton  Little. 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  a Correspond- 
ing Member,  read  a paper*  entitled: 


American  Writing  Masters  and  Copybooks 

r r colonization  of  America  was  an  incident  of  the  European 

i ferment  which  had  also  its  movement  in  handwriting.  A paleog- 
JL  rapher  sums  up  the  matter:  “The  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  current  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  slowly  written  and  more  disjointed  cursive 
writing  of  the  middle  ages.”’’  So  a pliant  gothic  cursive  script  in  several 

* This  paper,  supplemented  by  the  bibliography  that  follows  it,  was  preprinted  by 
the  Society  in  1959  and  was  distributed  as  the  third  of  the  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Calligrafhy  of  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  and  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, Chicago.  Although  this  volume  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  title  page,  copies  were  available  only  from  the  two  libraries, 
which  bore  the  expense  of  the  preprinting. 

^ E.  M.  Thompson,  An  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Paleography  (Oxford, 
19 1 2),  555.  He  is  here  discussing  the  English  secretary  especially.  Even  the  in- 
formal later  medieval  northern  scripts  tended  to  be  solid,  angular  and  heavy. 
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national  varieties  became  the  common  medium  for  ordinary  affairs.  In 
England  and  in  the  Low  Countries  across  the  Channel  the  style,  devel- 
oped out  of  the  medieval  charter  hand,  was  called  running  secretary  and 
commune  courante^ 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  influx  of  the  New  Learning  from  the  south, 
more  and  more  members  of  university  and  court  circles  took  up  the  clear- 
er, simpler  humanistic  writing  known  as  italic  chancery  cursive  or  can- 
cellar  esca  corsiva^  Through  the  sixteenth  century  and  on  into  the  seven- 
teenth there  was  consequently  nothing  unusual  in  an  educated  English- 
man’s being  master  of  two  distinct  styles  of  handwriting — his  own  native 
blackletter  running  secretary  and  the  fashionable  innovation  from  Italy 
— just  as  an  educated  modern  German  is  able  to  write  both  gothic  and 
italic  scripts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  I was  an  adept  of  the  new  style.  Nevertheless,  the 

^ R.  Nash,  ed.,  An  Account  of  Calligraphy  & Printing  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
(Cambridge,  1940),  9.  In  the  Flemish  text  it  is  called  loofende. 

^ For  an  understanding  of  the  cancellaresca  in  all  phases  of  its  Italian  sixteenth-cen- 
tury development,  the  well-illustrated  studies  by  James  Wardrop  are  essential:  see 
Signature^  no.  12,  1939  (Arrighi)  ; new  series  nos.  2,  1946  (P.  Sallando  and  G. 
Pagliarlo)  ; 5,  1948  (Ruano  and  Cresci)  j 8,  1949  (Tagliente)  5 14,  1952  (Pala- 
tino),  pending  publication  of  his  forthcoming  book.  John  Howard  Benson’s  notes 
to  his  English  facsimile  edition  of  Arrighi’s  copybook.  The  First  Writing  Book 
(New  Haven,  1954),  are  also  important,  as  are  recent  publications  of  the  English 
calligrapher  Alfred  Fairbank,  A Handivriting  Manual  (London,  revised  edition, 
1954),  and  his  A Book  of  Scripts^  1949,  which  offers  a broad  prospect  in  Penguin 
compass,  with  sixty-four  pages  of  plates  to  serve  as  an  ^‘anthology  of  calligraphy.” 
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sturdy  national  prejudice  against  such  newfangled  importations  is  plainly 
expressed  by  the  loyal  author  of  Tweljth  Nighty  where  Maria  imitates  her 
high-toned  mistress’s  fine  Italian  hand.  Shakespeare,  as  elder  contempo- 
rary of  some  of  the  first  comers  over  to  America,  can  offer  several  side- 
lights on  the  subject  of  their  handwriting.  He  himself  stuck  fast  to  the 
running  secretary  or  English  style  of  his  Stratford  school  days — the  only 
compromise  possibly  being  an  Italian  cursive  long  s which  crops  out  in 
writing  attributed,  not  without  contest,  to  his  hand.  A strong  impression 
of  the  great,  bold  gothic  letters  on  the  sixteenth-century  English  school- 
boy is  registered  in  Katharine’s  riddling  “Faire  as  a text  B in  a Coppie 
booke.”" 

A copybook  is  a manual  of  writing  instruction  which  places  before  the 
learner  models  to  be  copied.  The  bibliography  of  British  copybooks  in  all 
probability  begins  with  this  very  one  remembered  by  Shakespeare.  The 
title  is  A Booke  Containing  Divers  Sortes  oj  hands y as  well  the  English  as  French 
secretarie  with  the  Italian y Romany  Chaiuelry  (fs?  court  hands  by  John  de 
Beauchesne  and  John  Baildon.  First  printed  at  London  in  1570,  it  is 

^ On  falling  into  Maria’s  trap,  Malvolio  delivers  the  familiar  line,  “I  think  we  do 
know  the  sweet  Roman  hand”  {Tweljth  Nighty  ill.  iv).  Katharine’s  reference  to 
A Booke  Containing  Divers  Sortes  of  hands  is  in  Loves  Labours  Lost,  v.  ii,  42.  On 
this  see  George  A.  Plimpton,  Education  of  Shakespeare  (London  and  New  York, 
1933)  j also  T.  W.  Baldwin,  William  Shakesfere^s  Petty  School  (Urbana,  1943). 
The  Bard’s  handwriting  is  discussed  and  illustrated  by  E.  M.  Thompson,  S/iake- 
sfeare^s  Handwriting  (Oxford,  1916),  and  the  point  in  question  by  S.  A.  Tannen- 
baum,  Sfuikespeare  and  ^^Sir  Thomas  Moore'’*  (New  York,  1929). 
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actually  an  englished  version  of  the  senior  author’s  Thresor  £E serif ture 
which  appeared  at  Lyons  twenty  years  earlier.  Leading  with  the  common 
English  cursive,  the  running  secretary,  the  Booke  Containing  Divers  Sortes 
oj  hands  gives  second  place  to  the  narrow,  slightly  sloped  “Italique  hande.” 
All  told  there  are  woodcut  copies,  or  examples,  showing  thirty-seven  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  script,  including  such  extravagances  as  “secretarie” 
written  in  reverse  so  as  to  be  readable  only  by  aid  of  a looking  glass.  There 
were  perhaps  a dozen  more  copybooks  published  during  the  formative 
years  of  the  earliest  American  colonists  in  their  homeland.  As  for  the  Pil- 
grims sojourning  abroad,  the  writing  models  and  methods  to  be  encoun- 
tered at  Amsterdam  or  Leyden  were  closely  similar  to  the  English.® 

The  handwriting  of  the  sea  dogs  and  adventurers  who  plied  New 
World  coasts  in  the  time  of  the  first  Elizabeth  and  James  left  little  if 
any  impression  on  colonial  culture  and  need  not,  therefore,  detain  this 
chronicle.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the  inscription  cut  in  the  tree  at 
Roanoke  was,  according  to  John  White  (himself  an  able  practitioner  of 
the  chancery  italic),  in  ‘‘clear  Roman  letters  C R O”;  but  that  was  lost, 
swallowed  up  like  those  old  English  airs  played  to  the  wilderness  in  hope 
of  finding  the  men  who  had  carved  it.  The  fact  that  John  Rolfe  wrote  in 
running  secretary  when  he  asked  the  governor’s  permission  to  marry 
Pocahontas  is  only  another  datum  of  slight  historic  moment.  However, 
when  William  Brewster — after  learning  his  ABCs  in  gothic  as  he  doubt- 
less did  at  Scrooby — picked  up  at  Cambridge  along  with  separatist  notions 
a taste  for  the  Italian  script,  the  choice  was  an  important  one  for  Ameri- 
can handwriting  history.  For,  as  the  only  member  of  the  Pilgrim  band 
with  a university  background.  Elder  Brewster  was  charged  with  principal 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  children’s  education.  He  would  still  be 
teaching  them  at  Plymouth,  with  help  from  some  of  the  women,  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  years  after  public  schools  were  established  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Harvard  College  laid  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  His  ex- 

® The  general  authority  for  the  biographies  of  British  writing  masters  and  the  bib- 
liography of  their  published  works,  up  to  the  year  1800,  is  Sir  Ambrose  HeaPs 
monumental  English  Writing-Masters  and  their  Cofy-books  (Cambridge  [Eng.], 
1931).  It  contains  a valuable  historical  introduction  by  Stanley  Morisonj  also  the 
abundant  collotype  reproductions  of  copybooks  are  important  for  the  background  of 
colonial  American  handwriting  development. 

Penmen  from  the  Lowlands  frequented  England  and  their  works  were  published 
in  British  copybook  collections — such  masters  as  Jan  van  den  Velde  were  celebrated 
by  generations  of  English  writing  masters.  The  compliment  was  returned,  too  j most 
notably  by  the  Fleming  Jodocus  Hondius  who,  after  spending  the  previous  decade 
across  the  Channel,  published  his  Theatrum  Artis  Scribendi  (Amsterdam,  1594), 
for  which  he  engraved  the  work  of  two  English  penmen. 
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ample  was  reinforced  by  William  Bradford;  the  second  governor’s  ac- 
count of  the  Plymouth  plantation  is  in  careful,  lucid  italic  script  of  the 
rounder  sort  that  the  Dutch  writing  masters  were  then  introducing  to  the 
English.®  Another  governor,  Edward  Winslow,  nevertheless  kept  to  run- 
ning secretary. 

The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  numbered  many  of  good  es- 
tate and  university  breeding,  generally  favored  the  italic  style  although 
there  are  enough  (and  knotty  enough!  ) examples  of  gothic  among  their 
remains.  John  Winthrop,  their  first  governor,  was  capable  of  a sound 
italic;  in  correspondence,  however,  he  has  a disconcerting  way  of  switch- 
ing from  one  style  to  another  even  within  a single  sentence.  His  wife 
Margaret’s  handwriting  is  a studious  reflection  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
cancellaresca,  John  Cotton’s  knees  were  hard  to  bend  but  his  fingers  could 
form  a supple  italic.  Although  Roger  Williams,  also  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  a later  generation,  boasted  he  could  perform  “what  short-hand 
could  doe  as  well  as  most  in  England,”  his  longhand  is  a gnarled,  laborious 
italic. 

In  any  collection  of  seventeenth-century  documents,  then,  the  writing 
of  the  settlers  is  seen  to  alternate  indecisively  between  the  gothic  and  italic 
hands.  But  the  latter  is  the  more  generally  and  increasingly  favored  style, 
whether  from  Increase  Mather’s  stubborn  fist  or  flowing  easily  from 
William  Penn’s  nimble  hand.  Evidently  the  “round”  writing  was  better 
suited  to  reformers  turning  the  back  on  medieval  liturgies  and  laws.  And 
that  goes  for  other  settlers  besides  the  English  too.  When  about  thirty 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  Huguenot  colony  sign  their  names  to  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  dated  1685  set  forth  in  italic  script,  some  use  one 
style,  some  use  the  other  and  some  a mixture  of  the  two,  but  most  write 
the  italic.”^ 

Roman  letters  had,  of  course,  long  superseded  gothic,  or  blackletter, 
as  the  favorite  of  the  printing  fonts.  There  was  sometimes  a resultant  tug- 
of-war  between  seventeenth-century  forms  as  seen  in  manuscript  and 
those  usual  in  print.  This  recalls  the  dilemma  of  Sis  Hopkins,  who  could 
read  readin’  but  couldn’t  read  writin’.  The  Sis  Hopkinses  of  that  time 

® Bradford’s  manuscript  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  Boston. 
The  published  editions  of  it  contain  reproductions;  a dozen  lines  in  halftone  (from 
the  page  preserving  the  “Mayflower  Compact”)  appear  in  an  article  by  the  present 
author,  “The  Handwriting  of  the  Founding  Fathers,”  in  ManuscriftSy  vii.  iv  (Sum- 
mer, 1955). 

See  the  two  pages  reproduced,  facing  pages  114  and  116,  from  an  odd  leaf  bound 
out  of  place  in  an  old  record  book  at  the  probate  court.  Charleston,  in  A.  H.  Hirsch’s 
The  Huguenots  of  Colonial  South  Carolina  (Durham,  1928). 
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might  make  out  well  with  one  of  Samuel  Green’s  Boston  news  sheets, 
while  having  trouble  with  a private  letter  in  cursive  gothic.  Besides  con- 
ducting the  transition  by  way  of  the  mixed  italic,  the  writing  masters  and 
copybooks  had  to  help  their  pupils  bridge  the  abrupt  gap  between  the  print 
of  their  books  and  the  handwriting  of  their  forefathers. 

Italic  and  gothic,  side  by  side  in  ordinary  usage,  could  not  remain  pure. 
In  the  assimilation  process  the  italic  again  was  dominant.  The  inevitable 
hybrid  was  given  a name  and  touted  by  old  country  writing  masters  as  the 
new  mixed  current,  or  speedy  Italian  writing,  or  Italienne  bastarde.  As 
modeled  by  the  baroque  master  Gianfrancesco  Cresci,  it  is  a flowing,  easy- 
looking  script.®  Through  his  popular  copybooks  and  those  of  Lucas  Ma- 
terot  the  “a  la  mode”  came  at  last  to  be  spread  throughout  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  naturalized  largely  by  means  of  Edward  Cocker’s  prolific 
publishing  efforts.  Among  this  compromise  hand’s  concessions  to  the  old 
running  secretary  are  the  e that  is  looped  at  the  top  like  a present-day 
business  college  o,  and  what  has  been  called  the  upside  down  r which  is 
easily  misread  for  u by  humanistic  eyes.  The  d with  back-swept  stem  and 
the  h formed  of  a loop  terminating  in  a wiggle  below  the  line  are  also 
gothic  vestiges  that  gave  up  slowly.  Nevertheless,  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury advanced  and  certainly  after  the  middle  of  it  the  cursive  mixed  italic 
is  the  norm  aimed  at  and  more  or  less  approached  by  the  colonial  writer 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.^  The  set  gothic  or  “square”  hands  persist  as 
decorative  and  professional  resources  into  the  nineteenth — come  Christ- 
mas, even  the  twentieth — centuries,  but  the  running  secretary  was  practi- 
cally dead  in  America  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  giving 
way  to  German  scripts  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  seventeen  seventies  down 
on  a Virginia  plantation  where  he  was  tutor,  Philip  Vickers  Fithian  tells 

® See  Wardrop,  “The  Vatican  Scriptors,”  Signature^  n.s.  no.  5,  fig.  5,  for  a fine  col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Cresci’s  epistolary  hand. 

® Charles  K.  Bolton  was  one  of  the  few  American  antiquarians  to  study  this  subject. 
In  “Colonial  Handwriting,”  The  Essex  Antiquarian^  I.  ii  (November,  1897),  he 
wrote : 

“Some  of  the  early  handwriting  shows  a lack  of  training  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  an  agricultural  community  like  that  in  the  New  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  callous  hand  was  not  always  under  control.  A quaintness, 
too,  was  given  to  the  page  by  the  spelling  which  at  best  allowed  some  liberty  to 
follow  one’s  own  taste,  originality  and  manner  of  pronunciation.  A man  who 
spelled  ‘son’  with  a double  ‘o’  would  now  be  writing  his  death  warrant. 

“But  there  are  certain  forms  characteristic  of  the  writing  of  our  emigrant, 
ancestors  which  were  due  neither  to  paper,  pen  nor  lack  of  training.  These  are 
after  all  few,  but  they  appear  with  sufiicient  frequency  to  puzzle  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject.  They  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  teaching  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  in  part  to  the  printed  forms  of  letters.” 
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about  giving  a fifteen-year-old  pupil  “a  Copy  of  Secretary-Hand,  at  her 
particular  Request” ; apparently  it  was  quite  a novelty/  By  the  nineteenth 
century  the  gothic  cursive  was  so  far  forgotten  that  the  name  “secretary” 
was  free  for  appropriation  to  signify  an  Italian-derived  backhand. 

Instruction  in  writing  was  carried  on,  customarily,  by  a master  who 
gave  lessons  either  to  individuals  or  to  groups.  In  towns  he  gathered  pri- 
vate pupils  and  often  operated  as  adjunct  to  the  grammar,  i.e.,  Latin, 
school.  In  the  country  he  made  periodic  professional  visits  to  schools, 
families  or  other  groups  of  subscribers.^  After  seeing  that  each  pupil  was 
equipped,  according  to  the  rhyme, 

A Pen-knife  Razor  Metal,  Quills  good  Store; 

Gum  Sandrick  Powder,  to  pounce  Paper  o’er; 

Ink,  shining  black;  Paper  more  white  than  Snow; 

Round  and  flat  Rulers  . . . 

the  writing  master  was  ready  to  show  him  how  to  hold  the  pen  properly 
between  fingers  and  thumb,  how  to  sit  correctly  at  the  desk,  where  to 
place  the  paper  or  ruled  writing  book  in  front  of  him.  Then  came  the 
demonstration  of  the  strokes  of  the  letters  in  due  order,  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  eventually  of  the  letters  joined  into  words  and  the  words 
arranged  in  improving  sentences  that  are  still  remembered  in  the  pejorative 
term  “copybook  maxims.”  The  master  wrote  the  model  for  the  lesson 
at  the  top  of  a fresh  page  in  the  learner’s  writing  book — this  was  called 
setting  the  copy.^  It  was  then  the  pupil’s  business  to  reproduce  the  copy 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  studying  each  thick  and  thin,  every  curve  and  join, 
line  after  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  under  correction  of  the  master. 
Much  of  the  master’s  time  was  occupied  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
pens.  A well-selected  and  nicely  cut  quill  may  be  the  best  of  all  writing 
instruments  but  relatively  few  pupils  seem  ever  to  have  gained  the  knack 
of  making  and  maintaining  a good  pen. 

The  old-country  tradition  was  but  spottily  supported  in  the  new  during 

^ But  see  plate  mb.  Also  tnjra  see  bibliographies  of  the  Collins  edition  of  the  In- 
structor (Burlington,  1775),  and  its  reissue  by  Crukshank  (Philadelphia,  1787), 
copying  plates  and  text  from  the  English  edition ; its  secretary  hand  is  an  anachro- 
nism. 

^ Foster  Watson’s  article  “Writing,”  A Cyclofedia  of  Education  (New  York,  1913), 
summarizes  the  background  of  instruction  in  penmanship. 

® In  many  old  writing  books  the  copy  line  set  by  the  master  is  in  an  exemplary  hand, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  pupil’s,  and  sometimes  set  oflF  by  different-colored 
Ink.  However,  as  many  others  at  least  show  that  the  learner  was  working  from  print- 
ed copies.  The  small  oblong  books  of  “copy  slips”  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  served  him. 
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the  seventeenth  century.  Settlers  pushing  on  to  further  frontiers  were 
not  usually  accommodated  by  writing  masters.  The  chirography  in  which 
their  deeds  and  other  “writings”  are  preserved  often  is  as  outlandish  as 
the  orthography.  But  around  the  earliest  New  England  settlements  a par- 
ticular and  fairly  constant  effort  was  made;  here  the  threat  was  recog- 
nized, not  (as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  feared)  that  the  children  might  all 
become  little  Dutchmen,  but  that  they  were  heading  straight  for  savagery. 
Reading  was,  of  course,  paramount,  for  without  access  to  Scripture  they 
were  damned.  However,  writing  also  claimed  a share  of  the  colonists’ 
anxieties  for  their  children’s  welfare.  One  of  the  Pilgrim  band  who  stayed 
behind  expressed  this  concern  in  a letter  to  Bradford.  “Lastly,  I must  in- 
treat you  still,  to  have  a care  of  my  son,  as  of  your  own ; and  I shall  rest 
bound  to  you,  I pray  you  let  him  sometime  practice  writing,”  wrote  Rob- 
ert Cushman  in  behalf  of  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  was  to  succeed 
Brewster  as  elder.  The  leaven  of  college  graduates  in  New  England — 
more  than  seventy  of  them  are  counted  before  1640 — helped  maintain 
good  standards  of  writing  too,  for  in  those  days  college  men  were  better 
than  average  penmen. 

In  the  Boston  neighborhood  especially  there  was  no  lack  of  opportunity 
for  instruction  from  writing  masters  much  along  old-country  lines.  Sam- 
uel Sewell  in  the  sixties  speaks  of  the  master  John  Sanford  as  “a  pious 
Skillful  and  prudent  Man,”  which  takes  care  of  the  most  important  quali- 
fications from  the  seventeenth-century  point  of  view.  In  1666  the  town 
records  first  make  mention  of  a private  schoolmaster,  a Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  being  warned  out  of  town — perhaps  he  was  not  a writing  master.'* 
The  town  archives  for  the  year  following  record  the  granting  to  William 
Howard  of  “liberty  to  keep  a wrighting  schoole,  to  teach  childeren  to 
write  and  to  keep  accounts”  (plate  la).  In  1680,  according  to  the  same 
source,  the  writing  master  William  Haynes  came  to  Boston  from  Hamp- 
ton. Judge  Sewell’s  journal  tells  of  putting  his  son  Sam  to  “Eliezer 
Moodey  to  learn  to  write”  in  1688.  Thomas  Atkins  is  noticed  as  a writ- 
ing master  in  the  records  of  the  same  year  and  during  the  last  decade  two 
more  appear  as  private  teachers  of  writing:  Edward  Mills  in  1691  and 
Peter  Burr®  in  1694  (plate  ib),  both  of  them  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Moreover,  the  serious-minded  town  fathers,  who  in  1635  had  engaged 

^ R.  F.  Seybolt,  Private  Schools  of  Colonial  Boston  (Cambridge,  1935),  is  the  au- 
thority on  private  education  in  Boston  at  this  period. 

® Peter  Burr’s  accounts,  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  show  that  he  gave  private  instruction  in  writing  to  girls  too. 
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the  professional  scrivener  Philemon  Pormort  as  first  “free  school  master 
of  the  youth,”  made  public  business  of  this  particular  branch  of  education 
when  in  1666  they  hired  Daniel  Henchman  to  assist  the  grammar  school 
master  and  “teach  Childere  to  wright.”®  By  1684  a tax-supported  town 
school  devoted  to  writing  and  mathematics  was  established  with  its  own 
master  in  charge.  This  was  known  as  the  Writing  School  in  Queen  Street. 
In  1700  the  North  Writing  School  opened;  twenty  years  later  the  South 
Writing  School  or  Writing  School  in  the  Common  was  added  as  the  final 
link  in  Boston’s  colonial  public  school  system  consisting  of  two  grammar 
schools  and  three  writing  schools. 

The  Edward  Mills  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a private  teach- 
er of  writing  in  Boston,  after  he  came  into  town  from  Dorchester  in  1691, 
taught  “children  of  such  indigent  Members  of  the  Church  of  England 
Gratis,  as  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  same”  under  sponsorship  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  1722  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Writing  School  in  Queen  Street,  a post  which 
he  evidently  occupied  till  about  the  time  of  his  death  ten  years  later.  A 
petition  in  his  clear  and  easy  though  rather  wayward  cursive  round  hand 
(plate  id),  addressed  to  the  “Justices  of  the  General  Sessions  now  Sitting 
at  Boston  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,”  7 July  1727,  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It  offers,  close  up,  a rare  early 
instance  of  the  public  writing  schoolmaster  on  the  upward  march,  ac- 
cording to  standard  operating  procedures  developed  so  effectually  in  the 
following  generation.  The  argument  runs: 

That  Whereas  the  Great  & generall  Court  or  Assembly  held  at  Boston  aforesaid 
on  Wednesday  Nov.  8.  1710  in  Council  voted  in  Concurrence  the  Repre- 
sentative, viz:  In  Consideracon  that  Yo*’  Petitioner  had  for  many  years  kep’t  a 
Considerable  Gramar  School.  Ordered  that  he  be  exempted  from  Publick  Taxes 
in  manner  as  gramar  Schoolmasters  are  by  Law,  the  benefit  of  x^ct  he  has 
enjoyed  ever  Since  untiU  these  two  last  years,  in  w^I^  he  has  been  taxed  & de- 
prived of  Said  exemption,  notwithstanding  he  Continues  to  teach  Grammar 
wth  Writeing  & Arithmetick  as  heretofore,  And  alltho:  it  is  objected  that  Yo^" 
Peti^  is  now  in  Quality  of  an  English  master.  Yet  as  that  does  not  deprive  him 
of  his  Gramar  Capacity  he  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  in  his  School,  so  he 
hopes  that  Hon^®  (who  are  good  Judges)  will  allow  that  the  knowledge  of 
Gramar  is  very  requisite  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  Compleat  an  English 
mast^  as  well  for  Instruction  to  spell,  from  the  Lattin  & Greek  derivations  as  to 
write  good  English  w^h  few  can  doe  who  are  ignorant  of  Syntax. 

® The  authority  cited  for  private  schools  is  also  responsible  for  the  standard  work 
on  public  schools:  R.  F.  Seybolt,  The  Public  Schools  of  Colonial  Boston  1635-iyys 
(Cambridge,  1935).  This  should  be  supplemented  by  the  same  author’s  The  Public 
Schoolmasters  of  Colonial  Boston  (Cambridge,  1939). 
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Moreover  Peti^^  School  has  an  hundred  Schollars  & some  times  more  yet 
his  Salary  is  but  equal  to  those  who  have  not  half  the  number. 

After  all  this  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  in  the  margin  “petition  granted.” 

The  good  example  set  by  Boston  in  educational  matters  was  heeded 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  Massachusetts  settlements.  An  act  of  1642 
placed  responsibility  on  the  selectmen  of  each  town  for  supervising  the 
training  of  children  in  learning  and  in  labor.  An  act  of  five  years  later 
further  ordered  every  town  of  fifty  householders  to  appoint  a teacher  for 
“all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write,”  and  every  town 
of  one  hundred  householders  to  establish  a grammar  school.  Legal  pre- 
scriptions for  public  education  were  also  adopted  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  and  Maryland.  Nevertheless,  there  is  frequent  evidence  in  the 
local  histories  of  the  struggling  provincial  towns  that,  whether  from 
scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  them,  or 
perhaps  through  preoccupation  with  sheer  survival,  the  frontiersmen’s 
obligation  to  find  a teacher  and  build  a schoolhouse  was  at  many  times 
and  places  unfulfilled.^ 

The  colonial  American  writing  school,  public  or  private,  ordinarily  took 
boys  from  about  seven  years  of  age.  Owing  its  origins  in  England  to  the 
fact  that  Latin  grammar  school  teachers  were  often  poor  penmen,  it  pro- 
vided auxiliary  instruction  by  specialists.  Boys  whose  hand  had  not  been 
properly  formed  at  their  primary  or  petit  school  could  thus  break  off 
classical  studies  to  resort  to  the  writing  master  for  an  hour’s  tutelage  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  say,  and  again  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Schools  at  a distance  from  town  were  served  by  itinerant  writing  masters 
who,  following  old-country  custom,  visited  them  periodically  and  left  it 
to  the  regular  teacher  to  keep  up  the  practice  of  writing  between  times. 

The  ambitious  writing  master  naturally  sought  to  fill  his  unoccupied 
periods  with  pupils  who  were  not  pursuing  grammar  school  studies  to- 
ward the  university  or  the  learned  professions.  By  preparing  himself  to 
teach  other  subjects  leading  to  a business  career,  such  as  arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping,  the  writing  master  gained  markedly  in  stature.  When  the 

ToAvn  meeting  was  an  unwieldy  school  board  in  any  case.  On  the  western  fringe 
of  civilization  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  in  1719  the  town  is  record- 
ed as  making  provision  for  a “wrighting  master”  in  November  of  the  year  follow- 
ing. In  1720  it  was  voted  to  leave  “the  concern  of  hiering  a wrighting  schoolmaster 
with  the  selectmen.”  Two  years  later  Isaac  Stiles  was  actually  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  assisting  the  minister,  and  continued  during  1723.  See  John  H. 
Lockwood,  Westfield  and  Its  Historic  InjluenceSy  291,  and  J.  G.  Holland,  History 
of  Western  Massachusetts  (Springfield,  1855),  ii.  143. 
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great  era  of  British  empire  building  opened  he  was  in  a position  to  chal- 
lenge the  classicists — early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  writing 
master  William  Webster  was  arguing  against  bright  lads  wasting  their 
time  on  Latin  and  Greek  when  their  opportunity  lay  through  the  mercan- 
tile studies  he  offered.® 

This  division  of  purpose  was  implicit  in  the  separate  kinds  of  colonial 
schools  founded  on  the  seventeenth-century  plan  and  located  in  the  larger 
centers.  However,  those  established  in  the  following  century,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  tended  to  combine  the  different 
interests.  More  often  than  not  the  result  was  to  emphasize  practicality. 
For  example,  at  the  free  academy  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the 
course  of  studies  set  up  in  1712  included  “writing,  arithmetic,  and  mer- 
chants’ accounts,  and  also  the  art  of  navigation  and  surveying  and  other 
useful  and  practical  parts  of  mathematics.”  The  habit  of  the  southern 
gentry  was  to  send  their  scions  to  England  for  education.  Among  these 
young  gentlemen  was  George  Forcenza,  the  Indian  sagamore  who  under 
the  instruction  of  the  London  writing  master  William  Brooks  “made 
such  a Progress  in  Writing  and  Arithmetick,  as  is  scarce  to  be  parallelPd 
in  so  short  a space,”  according  to  the  teacher’s  testimony.^ 

The  combination  of  writing  and  mathematics  as  taught  by  some  of  the 
colonial  masters  produced  highly  decorative  manuscripts  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Each  new  subject,  e.g.,  “Tret  and  Tare,”  “The  Rule  of  Three,” 
“Alligation”  and  so  on,  is  introduced  by  elaborate  calligraphic  headings. 
Often  they  have  geometrical  or  other  drawings  in  color  and  bold  lacing 
of  flourishes.  An  excellent  example  of  such  mathematical  manuscripts  is 
one  proudly  signed  by  Stacy  Beakes,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1721,  and 
now  in  the  library  of  Princeton  University.  It  contains  two  hundred  thirty 


® William  Webster,  An  Essay  on  Book-keefing  (London,  1752),  (“The  Eleventh 
Edition”),  77-88,  “An  Attempt  Towards  rendering  the  Education  of  Youth  More 
Easy  and  Effectual.” 

^ The  tribute  is  contained  in  the  introduction  to  A Delightful  Recreation  of  1717. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  princeling  from  South  Carolina  wEo  made  such  a fa- 
vorable record  in  six  months  was  not  in  London  in  the  ordinary  way  but  as  a protege 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  which  William 
Brooks’s  book  is  gratefully  dedicated. 

Brooks  suggests  in  the  same  place  that  the  copies  in  his  book  be  cut  asunder  for 
mastery  of  one  piece  at  a time.  Sometimes  the  separated  lines  of  copy  were  laid  down 
on  a piece  of  light  board  so  that  they  could  serve  individual  members  of  a class  in 
turn  and,  though  stained  and  grubby,  circulate  for  years.  However,  the  practice  of 
cutting  up  copybooks  could  not  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  in  the  interest  of  con- 
servation and  the  master’s  encouragement  of  it  is  suspect. 
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folio  leaves  measuring  thirty-two  by  twenty-three  centimeters.  Books  of 
this  character,  made  up  of  one  or  more  quires  of  paper  sewn  into  heavy 
paper  or  cardboard  covers,  often  were  used  for  both  writing  practice  and 
mathematical  material  together.  Those  serving  the  two  purposes  separate- 
ly were  called  by  their  owners  respectively  writing  books  and  manuscripts. 
Occasionally  there  is  some  confusion  in  usage;  in  a writing  book  from 
Philadelphia  preserved  at  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  for  instance, 
the  former  owner  wrote  “Joseph  Milnor  his  Coppy  Book  March  y® 

1732-3  ” ..... 

Benjamin  Franklin  tells  in  his  autobiography  how  as  a boy  of  eight  he 
was  entered  in  a Boston  grammar  school.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  a 
private  school  conducted  by  the  writing  master  George  Brownell  (plate 
ic),  “employing  the  mildest  and  most  encouraging  methods.”  Under  this 
regimen,  Franklin  continues,  “I  learned  to  write  a good  hand  pretty 
soon.  . . .”  Neither  the  accomplishment  nor  the  interest  in  its  perform- 
ance ever  left  him.  His  own  clear  commonsense  round  hand  was  to  serve 
as  model  for  the  first  copies  published  in  this  country  (plate  me)  and  again 
for  the  handsome  script  type  cut  many  years  later  for  his  private  press  at 
Passy  by  S.  P.  Fournier  le  jeune. 

At  the  period  of  Franklin’s  early  reminiscences,  the  establishment  of 
newspapers  makes  possible  the  tracing  of  private  schoolmasters  through 
their  advertising  notices.  Thus  we  learn  of  George  Brownell’s  migrations 
from  Boston  to  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  of  Browne  Tymms  the  shop- 
keeper who  teaches  accounting  and  will  write  bills,  bonds  and  leases  to 
order;  of  Samuel  Grainger  late  of  London,^  “the  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Granger”  who  opened  an  evening  school  “for  writing  and  accounts 
and  the  Mathematics.”  In  Boston  alone  there  are  advertisements  or  other 
notices  of  more  than  a dozen  of  these  free  lances  before  the  year  1720 
offering  their  services  to  the  public.  Some  like  the  elder  Grainger  were 
newly  come  over,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  latest  London  fashions 
and  ready  to  teach  all  the  usual  hands  of  Great  Britain  together  with 
mathematics,  accounting,  and  such  occasional  sidelines  as  dancing,  French, 
singing,  fencing  or  painting  on  glass.  Whether  they  settled  down  and, 
like  Grainger  again,  had  a son  to  put  at  Harvard  and  to  succeed  them, 
or  whether  they  went  back  to  the  old  country  after  a visit,  their  influence 
on  the  colonial  centers  must  be  weighed  as  considerable.  They  had  the 

^ “Col.  Fitch  express’d  himself  as  much  prizing  Mr.  Granger’s  Accomplishment  to 
Teach  Writing;  never  such  a Person  in  Boston  before.”  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewell,  8 
March  1719/20.  A Matthias  Grainger  published  Grainger^  New  Cofy  Book  in 
London  around  1730  but  no  kinship  is  established. 
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models  and  methods  of  the  great  English  writing  masters  at  the  tip  of 
pen  and  tongue:  the  straightforward  round  hand  as  reformed  by  John 
Ayres  and  his  colleagues,  the  quiverfull  of  decorative  and  special  scripts, 
the  sweeping  whole-arm  flourishes  by  command  of  hand  that  proved  the 
masterful  professor. 

One  of  the  immigrants  was  Peter  Pelham,  remembered  more  as  mezzo- 
tinter  than  as  writing  master,  and  still  better  as  stepfather  of  John  Single- 
ton  Copley.  He  had  come  from  London  in  1726  and  when  portrait  possi- 
bilities among  leading  colonial  flgures  grew  meager  he  turned  from  print- 
making to  teaching  a variety  of  skills.  His  advertisement  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Boston  papers  of  the  late  thirties  and  forties,  in  this  style : 

Mr.  Pelham’s  Writing  and  Arithmetick  School,  near  the  Tov/n  House  (during 
the  Winter  Season)  will  be  open  from  Candle  Light  ’till  Nine  in  the  Evening, 
as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  those  employ’d  in  Business  all  the  day.  . . . 

Of  much  interest  to  the  annals  of  American  calligraphy  would  be — if  he 
could  be  located — the  Abraham  Nicholas  who  kept  a writing  school  and 
published  several  works  at  London.  “When  he  left  Clapham,  he  went 
somewhere  abroad;  I am  informed  to  Virginia,”  reported  William  Mas- 
sey in  his  Origin  and  Progress  oj  Letters^  ^ 7^3?  *^but  in  what  employ  I have 
not  been  informed,  that  I remember,  only  that  he  died  about  the  year 
1744.”  So  far  he  has  to  remain  among  our  missing  men. 

The  eighteenth-century  press  reflects  other  aspects  of  colonial  culture 
touching  education  in  handwriting.  The  following  advertisement  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mercury  in  1753  describes  a candidate  whose  position 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  the  New  England  writing  master: 

To  be  disposed  of,  a likely  servant  man’s  time  for  4 years  who  is  very  well  quali- 
fied for  a clerk  or  to  teach  a school,  he  reads,  writes,  understands  arithmetick, 
and  accompts  very  well.  Enquire  of  the  Printer  hereof. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  masters  of  Boston’s  public 
writing  schools  attained  the  peak  of  colonial  development.  They  had  risen 
with  popular  education  and  in  the  taxpayer  had  discovered  a good  patron. 
The  apprenticeship  system  provided  a measure  of  stability,  while  there 
were  constantly  expanding  opportunities  to  spur  ambitious  men  and  a liv- 
ing tradition  to  guide  them.  More  sophisticated  native  penmen  never 
worked  in  this  country  before  or  since.  This  is  not  to  say  necessarily  that 
they  all  were  fine  calligraphers  or  brilliant  teachers.  At  least  they  were 
dignified  by  a job  holding  possibilities  of  gratifying  the  “curious”  not  only 
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of  their  own  time  but  of  future  generations  as  well.  They  were  still  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  the  ancient  slogan  of  their  profession,  Vive  la  plume ! 

They  enjoyed  other  and  more  temporal  advantages.^  The  pay  was  very 
fair  though  sometimes  slow.  The  salary  paid  by  the  town  was  augmented 
by  a number  of  perquisites,  e.g.,  fees  for  ‘‘firing’’  and  “entrance  money.” 
Some  masters  secured  the  privilege  of  using  their  school  rooms  for  lucra- 
tive private  classes  in  the  evenings  or  at  odd  hours.  Some  were  benefici- 
aries of  grants  and  allowances  to  cover  their  home  rent,  doctor’s  bills  or 
extra  help.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of  getting  the  town  officers  in 
a proper  frame  of  mind  to  abate  individual  tax  bills.  Gifts  of  money,  rum 
and  other  valuables  from  grateful,  or  perhaps  hopefully  expectant,  par- 
ents were  welcomed  by  the  schoolmaster.  In  any  case  he  could  cultivate 
the  opportunity  of  selling  paper  and  writing  books,  pencils  and  quills  to 
his  pupils,  or  contract  to  furnish  their  ink  at  so  much  per  annum  to  be  paid 
by  the  town. 

The  Boston  public  writing  school  master’s  income  at  mid-century  had 
become  on  the  average  quite  as  good  as  that  of  his  grammar  school  col- 
leagues. He  was  addressed,  and  spoken  of  deferentially,  as  Master.  He 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a mere  adjunct  of  the  Latin  school;  he  was 
head  of  his  own  establishment  and  frequently  a Harvard  man  himself.  In 
his  full-dress  wig,  replaced  by  a cap  on  less  formal  occasions,  he  was  a 
magisterial  Jehovah  who  could  dispense  either  favors  or  terrible  punish- 
ment, including  such  a barbarity  as  trouncing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  the  community — the  rate  at  which  he  was 
valued  by  the  town  officers  and  the  respect  with  which  he  was  remem- 
bered by  boys  who  had  been  under  his  rule — seems  to  have  been  directly 
in  proportion  to  his  severity  in  many  instances.  The  hardier  public  writing 
school  boys  gloried  in  legends  of  tyrannical  masters  and  despised  private 
teachers  who  for  obvious  reasons  used  gentler  methods;  Franklin’s  grate- 
ful recollection  of  Master  Brownell  is  exceptional  testimony  by  an  extraor- 
dinary witness. 

Nevertheless,  the  Boston  writing  master  of  most  lasting  fame  does  not 

^ The  report  of  a town  committee  in  1743  acting  on  the  petition  of  Zachariah  Hicks, 
usher  at  Boston’s  North  Writing  School,  shows  the  going  terms.  The  enrollment  was 
2805  Master  Procter  was  paid  >£280  salary  and  Hicks  received  £150,  which  was  the 
ground  of  his  complaint.  Admittance  to  the  school,  the  committee  found,  was  re- 
fused no  child  of  the  town  who  could  read  in  the  Psalter.  Children  of  “strangers” 
had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee.  Poor  children  were  asked  to  pay  nothing  on  any  account 
but  those  who  could  afford  to  make  a contribution  paid  a few  shillings  for  “firing,” 
averaging  about  five  shillings  each  overall.  This  was  taken  by  the  master  as  his 
rightful  perquisite  and  he  insisted  that  he  could  not  get  along  without  it,  especially 
since  he  had  to  hire  additional  help  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  the  amount  of  iioo. 
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appear  to  have  been  especially  severe.  Abiah  Holbrook^  who  presided  over 
the  South  Writing  School  for  more  than  a quarter  century  is  remembered 
rather  for  his  manuscript  ‘‘Writing  Master’s  Amusement”  now  in  the 
Houghton  Library  at  Harvard.  Also  he  is  the  teacher  who  in  colonial 
times  through  enthusiastic  and  devoted  pupils  exerted  a pervasive  and  con- 
tinuing influence  beyond  his  own  lifetime  without  ever  publishing  any- 
thing. 

Holbrook  belonged  to  the  fifth  generation  of  the  family  in  America, 
his  great-great-grandfather  having  come  over  in  1635  from  Broadway 
in  Somerset.  His  father,  whose  name  was  usually  spelled  Abia,  was  a keg- 
maker  by  trade  though  he  filled  a variety  of  town  offices  such  as  member 
of  the  watch,  bellringer  and  grave  digger.  Abiah  Holbrook,  Jr.,  born  in 
1718,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Procter,  master  of  the  North  Writing 
School  and  a disciplinarian  so  formidable  that  his  reputation  came  down 
into  the  following  century.  Young  Holbrook  is  first  heard  of  profession- 
ally in  the  town  records  of  1741:  “A  Petition  of  mr.  Abia  Holbrook  Jun^ 
desiring  Liberty  to  Open  a School,  to  teach  Writing  and  Arithmetick  (he 
being  bro’t  Up  thereto  by  John  Proctor  and  by  him  Recommended) 
— Read.  Voted,  that  the  said  Holbrook  be  & hereby  is  Approved  of,  and 
has  Liberty  granted  him  accordingly,  to  keep  a School  within  this  Town. 
. . .”  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  public  school  system  as  usher, 
or  assistant  to  the  master,  of  the  North  Writing  School,  and  the  next  year 
he  became  head  of  the  South  Writing  School. 

The  new  master  demonstrated  within  a few  months  that  he  knew 
something  about  local  politics  as  well  as  the  business  of  his  profession.  In 
May,  1744,  the  town  voted  to  enlarge  his  school  and  at  the  next  March 
meeting  raised  his  salary  above  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  given  up 
the  position  for  one  at  that  time  better  paid.  Holbrook  was  encouraged  to 
make  another  approach,  of  which  the  instrument,  dated  26  February 
1745/6,  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  George  A.  Plimpton  library  at 
Columbia  University.  Although  Holbrook  was  only  in  his  twenties,  his 
presentation  has  every  appearance  of  a seasoned  performance  as  he  humbly 
sheweth 

That  as  the  South  Writing  School  whereof  your  Petitioner  is  Master,  is  daily  in- 
creasing, and  now  consists  of  220  Scholars,  which  is  near  Fifty  more  than  were 
there  last  March  Meeting,  Your  Petitioner  finding  it  impossible  to  tend  and  In- 

^ See  the  present  author’s  “Abiah  Holbrook  and  his  ‘Writing  Master’s  Amuse- 
ment,’” Harvard  Library  Bulletin^  vii.  i (Winter  1953),  88-104,  illustrated 
with  collotypes  of  the  work  of  Holbrook  and  contemporaries  displaying  all  the 
usual  hands  of  the  time. 
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Struct  such  a number  of  Scholars  himself,  was  therefore  obliged  to  appoint  his 
Brother  to  tend  one  part  of  the  said  Scholars,  and  to  pay  for  his  Board  with  your 
Petitioner  7 months  past,  in  order  to  have  him  timely  at  the  School  with  your 
Petitioner,  otherwise  a great  number  of  Scholars  must  inevitably  have  been 
turn’d  off  without  any  Learning. 

The  masterfully  written  appeal  was  successful.  As  of  August,  1745,  Sam- 
uel Holbrook  was  officially  appointed  usher  to  his  elder  brother. 

Abiah  Holbrook’s  alertness  to  minor  as  well  as  major  opportunities  for 
improving  his  income  is  continually  reflected  by  the  Boston  town  records 
of  the  period.  He  petitioned  and  was  given  permission  in  1744  to  keep  a 
private  singing  school  during  the  summer  “to  teach  youth  the  Rules  of 
Psalmody”;  the  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  or  Weekly 
Journal  for  June  26  makes  it  clear  that  the  school  he  proposed  in  partnership 
with  Edward  Macom  was  to  be  conducted  on  public  writing  school  prem- 
ises. Again  there  is  noted  in  March,  1753,  the  town’s  favorable  action  on 
Holbrook’s  application  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  ink  to  the  pupils  at 
the  rate  of  £4  a year;  at  least  thirteen  years  later  this  arrangement  was 
still  in  force,  having  produced  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a year’s  salary 
up  to  that  time.  Another  entry  under  date  of  15  May  1754  records  the 
grant  of  a special  allowance  to  him  “for  such  Usher  as  he  shall  Employ 
in  said  School.” 

In  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  a sheet  of 
paper  on  which  the  master  has  entered  in  clear,  firm  round  hand  the 
names  of  two  hundred  sixteen  pupils  under  the  heading  “A  Catalogue  of 
Boys,  belonging  to  the  South  Writing  School,  July  30,  1755”  (plate  iia). 
At  the  same  library  is  “The  north  Writing  School  List  for  1755”  also 
fairly  set  forth  and  containing  two  hundred  thirty-seven  entries  (plate 
iib).  Together  these  handsome  registers  of  more  than  four  hundred  of 
the  Boston  youth  afford  a comprehensive  view  of  the  public  writing  schools’ 
composition  at  mid-century.  Some  names  stand  out.  Number  thirty  on 
the  Holbrook  list,  for  instance,  is  Jeremy  Belknap,  who  was  to  be  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  institution  which  preserves  this  document; 
then,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  just  four  years  deep  in  the  public  Latin 
school  curriculum.  Half  a dozen  of  his  schoolmates  have  names  identified 
later  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  A good  number  more  appear  in  cal- 
ligraphic “school  pieces”  remaining  from  South  Writing  School  activi- 
ties. 

There  is  a fine  lot  of  these  South  Writing  School  pupils’  exhibition 
pieces  all  together  at  Harvard.  Similar  manuscripts  representing  a number 
of  eighteenth-century  writing  schools  both  private  and  public  are  in  the 
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American  calligraphy  collections  at  Dartmouth,  the  Newberry  Library 
and  elsewhere.  Ordinarily  the  “school  piece’’  made  for  display  is  on  a half- 
sheet of  paper,  measuring  about  eight  by  twelve  inches  or  so ; frequently 
it  is  smaller  and  occasionally  occupies  a full  sheet  of  paper.  The  pupil’s 
part  was  to  write,  in  his  very  best  hand,  within  a space  carefully  calculated 
and  ruled,  a bit  of  improving  text  out  of  some  copybook  or  the  master’s 
abundance  of  wise  saws.  Often  colored  inks  were  used,  or  paint,  and 
sometimes  a drawing  or  painting  added  pictorial  enrichment  to  pen  work. 
If  the  copy,  i.e.,  the  verse  or  maxim,  was  put  in  round  hand  or  the  larger 
version  of  the  same  style  called  round  text,  other  words — the  pupil’s  name 
and  title  of  the  piece,  perhaps  his  school,  date,  place,  name  of  the  master 
— would  be  in  contrasting  scripts,  such  as  English  or  German  text.  The 
writing  and  lettering  then  was  glorified  by  ruling  and  flourishing,  which 
tied  the  overall  composition  together  and  kept  the  beholder  from  paying 
too  much  attention  to  inexpert  wobbles  and  blots.  Some  of  the  pieces  have 
monstrous  fish,  mythical  birds,  dragons,  tortuous  knots  and  interlacing  of 
the  kind  especially  cherished  by  old-country  masters  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Although  condemned  by  soberer  authors  as  vain  sprigging,  these 
free-swinging  rhythms  were  properly  defended  by  those  gifted  with  com- 
mand of  hand  as  necessary  exercises  to  ease  tense  hands  and  revive  droop- 
ing spirits.  They  stand  out  exuberantly  distinct  from  much  pupil  work 
and  are  passages  obviously  contributed  by  the  master  or  an  advanced  as- 
sistant. For  the  same  purpose,  stationers  were  ready  to  supply  sheets  with 
engraved  borders  and  lively  pictures  for  the  pupil  to  All  in  with  his  select 
sentences  or  other  matter.  The  professional  encouragement  of  youth  in 
this  way  was  not,  up  to  a point,  considered  as  cheating.  However,  a half- 
century  later  on  when  Henry  Dean  of  Salem  hired  an  expensive  painter 
to  garnish  his  pupils’  work  for  exhibition  there  was  a prompt  outcry. 

From  Abiah  Holbrook’s  own  hand  there  are  extant  at  least  two  styl- 
ishly written  petitions  besides  the  one  of  1746  already  mentioned.  The 
more  modest  of  them,  dated  2 October  1764,  asks  the  selectmen  of  Bos- 
ton to  furnish  him  with  an  usher  to  take  the  place  of  John  Vinal  who  is 
about  to  move  out  of  town.  The  other,  on  a twelve-and-a-half  by  sixteen- 
and-a-half-inch  sheet,  is  addressed  to  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  It  recites  various  complaints  in  an  impressive  manner, 
but  apparently  to  deaf  ears  since  there  is  no  record  of  any  response.  Hol- 
brook’s unrivaled  masterpiece,  however,  is,  of  course,  “The  Writing 
Master’s  Amusement,”  which  he  described  in  his  will  as  “the  curious  Al- 
phabet containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other  Scripture  pieces 
wrote  in  all  the  Hands  of  Great  Britain,  in  several  different  colours  with 
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neat  Borders  round  the  same  which  I did  only  for  my  amusement,  though 
seven  years  in  compleating  them.  . . 

The  scripts  that  Holbrook  illustrated  in  writing  out  his  resounding  Old 
Testament  selections  on  twenty-four  leaves  included  alphabets  of  mated 
majuscules  and  minuscules  about  equally  divided  between  gothic  and 
Latin-derived  hands.^  His  medieval  “square”  styles  were  actually  in  little 
use,  holding  their  place  only  for  limited  ceremonial  and  decorative  em- 
ployment, except  for  some  conservative  professional  purposes  such  as  legal 
mystification.  The  nomenclature  of  the  scripts  poses  a problem  because 
the  writing  masters  and  their  copybooks  are  at  wide  variance  from  one  an- 
other. Authorities  of  the  same  generation  often  disagree  in  their  naming 
of  similar  hands.  There  is  a persistent  tendency  among  successive  genera- 
tions to  borrow  names  from  outmoded  or  obsolescent  gothic  styles  and 
confer  them  upon  the  scripts  of  the  day.  The  Latin-derived  scripts  exhib- 
ited by  Holbrook  may  be  catalogued  on  his  own  or  contemporary  authority 
as  Roman  print,  italic  print,  round  text,  round  hand,  and  Italian  hand. 
The  first  two,  of  course,  are  hand-lettered  versions  of  the  most  familiar 
forms  of  printing  types.  Round  text  and  round  hand  differ  from  each  oth- 
er principally  in  size;  the  former  is  the  larger,  more  slowly  written  variety 
of  the  triumphant  eighteenth-century  commercial  script.  It  was  common- 
ly called  “school  hand”  and  “coarse  hand”  because  of  the  introductory  use 
for  new  writers.  The  Italian  hand  in  large  sizes  shows  the  bulbous  ascend- 
ers, weighted  strokes  and  lateral  compression  characteristic  of  the  baroque 
cancelhresca\  in  the  smaller  sizes  it  becomes  a true  running  hand,  rapidly 
flowing  from  a slender,  springy  nib  cut  with  a long  slit.  In  the  gothic  de- 
partment Holbrook  has  German  text,  English  text,  secretary  hand,  chan- 
cery hand,  and  engrossing  hand,  the  last  named  being  a large  and  formal- 
ized gothic  secretary. 

The  dominating  feature  of  this  work  is  the  “curious  alphabet.”  The 
twenty- four  (omitting  differentiated  J and  U)  huge  capitals,  six  inches 
high  and  broad  out  of  all  proportion,  grandiloquently  tie  the  pieces  to- 
gether as  design  and  place  them  in  order  within  it.  Their  intricate  strap- 
work  is  painstakingly  drawn  in  pen  outline  and  shaded  with  fine  parallel 
strokes,  the  whole  series  being  in  black  ink.  They  contrast  strangely  with 
the  exquisitely  worked  colored  borders  which  bound  and  subdivide  the 
pages  as  though  they  were  well-tended  formal  gardens. 

Holbrook  and  his  “Writing  Master’s  Amusement”  show  an  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  work  of  the  English  writing  masters  during  the  preced- 
ing hundred  years  that  is  unique  in  native  American  calligraphy  of  the 

^ For  illustrations  of  them,  ibid. 
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colonial  period.  For  the  grand  ornamental  alphabet  he  drew  directly  from 
Thomas  Watson’s  A Cofy  Book  Enriched,  with  Great  Variety  Of  the  most 
Usefull  Modish  Hands  Adorned  With  a whole  Alphabet  of  Great  Betters y 
and  so  forth,  of  1682  or  thereabout.  For  the  geometrical  bit  of  showman- 
ship on  the  F page  where  ingenious  ruling  forms  a central  octagon  ringed 
by  eight  conjoined  octagons,  each  enclosing  a scriptural  passage  in  a dif- 
ferent hand,  he  went  straight  to  George  Shelley’s  The  Second  Part  of  Nat- 
ural Writing  of  about  1 7 14,  plate  22.  In  the  written  portions,  however, 
the  Boston  master  is  on  his  own ; they  prove  him  to  be  a versatile  and  gen- 
erally excellent  performer  as  well  as  a keen  student  of  copybooks  from  the 
best  authorities.  The  following  British  works  now  in  the  Harvard  col- 
lections once  actually  were  in  his  professional  library: 

George  Bickham,  Penmans  hi  f in  its  Utmost  Beauty  and  Extent^ 

George  Bickham,  Round  Text,  1712. 

George  Bickham,  Round-Hand. 

William  Brooks,  A Delightful  Recreationy  [I717]. 

John  Clark,  Writing  Imfrov'dy  1714. 

Solomon  Cook,  Modish  Round  Handy  ca.  1730. 

John  Langton,  Small  Italian  Handy  [ 1 727]. 

John  Langton,  A Nezv  Cofy  Book  of  Round  hand. 

Robert  More,  Jr.,  The  General  Penmany  ca.  1710. 

Robert  More,  Jr.,  A Nezv  Cofy  Book. 

Robert  More,  Jr.,  The  Writing  Masters  Assistant. 

Abraham  Nicholas,  The  Comfleat  Writing  Mastery  No.  i. 

Abraham  Nicholas,  The  Comfleat  Writing  Mastery  No.  2. 

John  Seddon,  T he  Penman* s Paradise. 

John  Seddon,  The  Penman* s Magaziney  1705. 

George  Shelley,  Natural  Writing. 

George  Shelley,  Second  Part  of  Natural  Writingy  [ 1 7 1 4] . 

George  Shelley,  Penna  VolanSy  [I71O]. 

George  Shelley,  Alfhabets  in  all  hands. 

Charles  Snell,  The  Art  of  Writingy  1712. 

Thomas  Weston,  Veteris  Arithmeticae  Elementay  ca.  1725. 

A twenty-second  copybook  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Abiah 
Holbrook  is  the  Watson  work  cited  as  source  of  the  ornamental  alpha- 
bet, now  in  the  author’s  collection.® 

Such  a concentration  of  writing  manuals  would  have  been  exceptional 

® This  copy,  which  came  down  in  the  Gookin  family  through  Holbrook’s  adopted 
daughter,  is  in  an  old  binding  j the  group  at  Harvard  are  in  fairly  uniform  wrap- 
pers with  titles  in  manuscript.  On  the  engraved  title  of  the  Shelley  Alfhabets  in  all 
handsy  hidden  by  a paper  patch,  is  written  “The  Gift  of  Mr.  Holbrook.” 
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even  in  the  homeland.  Certainly  no  comparable  collection  was  formed  in 
eighteenth-century  America;  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  ap- 
parently rested  long  content  with  only  a copy  of  the  Bickham  work  first 
named  in  the  foregoing  list,  which  was  catalogued  in  1741.  A gathering 
of  manuscript  specimens  produced  by  Holbrook  and  his  circle  was  brought 
together  by  one  of  the  group,  Joseph  Ward,  Revolutionary  patriot  and 
schoolteacher,  in  the  last  years  of  the  master’s  lifetime.  Some  of  these 
pieces  show  a particular  appreciation  of  George  Bickham’s  Universal  Pen- 
man, the  splendid  work  published  at  London  in  parts  from  1733  to  1741, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  held  up  for  the  inspiration  of  schoolboys  in 
the  Boston  neighborhood.®  The  originals  forming  the  Ward  collection 
cannot  now  be  located. 

A more  characteristic  figure  to  represent  the  colonial  writing  master  in 
America  generally  would  be  Richard  Rogers,  scrivener  and  first  school- 
master of  Oxford  near  Worcester  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
during  the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  dif- 
ference in  status  is  pointed  up  by  the  frontier  master’s  agreement  to  keep 
the  school  for  £60  a year,  payable  in  inflated  currency  “of  the  old  tenor,” 
in  the  same  year  of  1 749  that  Abiah  Holbrook’s  salary  was  raised  to  £380, 
even  though  the  local  chronicle  has  Richard  Rogers  as  “a  gentleman  of 
superior  education,  ‘the  best  teacher  of  his  time,’  being  an  excellent  scholar 
in  Latin  and  excelled  every  one  in  his  time  in  penmanship.”  The  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances  is  suggested  by  the  personal  accounts — along 
with  voluminous  sermon  notes — in  one  of  the  manuscript  booklets  among 
his  calligraphic  remains  on  deposit  in  the  Dartmouth  library.  On  a blank 
page  of  a tabulation  of  equivalent  sums  in  old  tenor  and  lawful  money 
which  occupies  another  of  these  booklets,  he  has  noted: 

What  Necessaries  as  Provisions  I Lay  in  for  my 
Families  Use  this  Present  Year  i759 — 


To  io  Bush^®  of  rye 

0 

0 

To  12  Bush-®  of  Indian 

9 : i2  : 0 

To  3 Bush-®  of  Wheat 

5 : 5:0 

To  3 Bush^®  of  Malt 

3 : is  : 0 

To  i Bush^  of  beans 

i : io  : 0 

To  i2  Cord  of  Wood 

16  : 16  : 0 

® In  the  author’s  copy  of  this  work  is  an  inserted  letter  written  by  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris  in  his  old  age  telling  how  the  book  was  bought  at  the  Dolbeare  sale  “to  be 
exhibited  to  the  School  Masters,  as  models;  and  to  the  Scholars,  for  their  excitement 
to  fair  hand-writing.  . . .” 

See  W.  C.  Bates,  “Boston  Writing  Masters  before  the  Revolution,”  New  England 
Magazine,  n.s.  xix  (1898/99),  403-418,  for  the  story  of  the  Ward  collection, 
with  reproductions  of  pieces  from  it. 
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He  adds  the  whole  up  to  make  Old  Ten^  49  : 8 : o.  To  the  foregoing  an 
item  called  simply  Additional  of  £5  7 : 1 8 19  is  put,  bringing  the  sum 
total  to  £107  : 6 : 9.  At  the  left  Rogers  has  subtracted  this  total  from 
the  sum  of  £150,  showing  a credit  balance  of  £42  : i3  13.  But  where  that 
hundred  fifty  pounds  was  to  come  from  is  not  apparent.  All  these  matters 
are  set  forth  in  a sound  cursive  round  hand,  also  nicely  displayed  in  the 
will  which  he  has  written  and  signed  without  witnesses  on  March  7,  1758 
(plate  lie).  Although  not  so  schooled  as  that  of  the  virtuoso  Holbrook, 
his  script  is  consistent  and  without  affectation  save  for  the  exuberant  extra 
loop  at  ends  of  words.  The  same  mannerism  is  observed  in  the  rounder 
cursive  of  Edward  Mills,  which  is  full  of  these  adventitious  tendril-like 
false  ^s,  and  doubtless  denotes  a rhythmic  and  fairly  rapid  hand.  Another 
habit  of  Rogers’  is  the  careful  dotting  of  the  figure  i,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Boston  provincial  engraver  following  forms  common  in  the  preceding 
century.  Similarly  in  display  pieces  Rogers  fancies  putting  a curlicue  dot 
to  his  Roman  print  and  italic  print;  also  he  likes  to  tick  the  stem  of  1 as 
in  the  romain  du  roi  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  writing  mxaster’s  amusement  was  the  making  of  ornamental  broad- 
sheets, of  which  the  two  surviving  specimens  located  are  signed  and  dated 
within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  in  1761.  The  larger,  measuring 
more  than  twenty-seven  inches  in  height  by  nearly  sixteen  inches  in  width, 
is  “Twelve  good  Rules  found  in  the  Study  of  King  Charles,  the  First  of 
Blessed  Memory.” It  is  lettered  in  Roman  print  with  a headline  in  Eng- 
lish text  and  bits  of  German  text  and  italic  print.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  sheet  is  a double  row  of  huge  bold  braces  ranged  back  to 
back  down  the  middle.  Directly  above  this  is  a crude  pen  drawing  of  the 
king  in  a devotional  attitude.  The  piece  is  embellished  by  acanthus  leaf 
borders  and  thick  and  thin  ruling  and  hatching  as  though  modeled  on 
engraved  work  of  a previous  generation.  The  smaller  broadside,  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hales’s  “The  Sum  of  Religion,”  also  has  the  text  in  Roman 
print  and  characteristic  ornamentation.  The  ideas  for  both  of  these  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  popular  prints.  In  execution  they  give  testimony 
of  an  individualism  rugged  enough,  standing  distinctly  apart  from  the 
Boston  school  of  penmen  led  by  Holbrook,  although  the  antiquarian  Mas- 
sey in  England  reports  seeing  something  calligraphic  along  the  same  lines.® 

^ For  a notice  of  Rogers  and  this  piece  in  particular,  see  R.  Nash,  “An  American 
Colonial  Calligraphic  Sheet  of  King  Charles’s  Twelve  Good  Rules  at  Dartmouth 
College  Library,”  The  Library^  5th  ser.  vii  (1952),  in— 116,  with  illustration. 

® William  Massey,  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters  (London,  1763),  171;  “I 
have  also  seen  ...  Sir  Matthew  Hales  character,  and  his  sum  of  religion,  in  roman 
and  italic  print,  written  by  Mary  Johns  . . .”  around  1747. 
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The  bent  and  circumstances  of  the  settlers  were  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  self-conducted  education.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a minister  working  among  them,  the  Reverend 
Lewis  Hughes,  is  credited  with  a self-help  kind  of  copybook.  Titled  Plain 
and  Easy  Directions  to  Falre  Writing^  it  was  published  at  London  but  “set 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  planted  Vineyards  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
Virginea,  Sommer  Islands  and  New  England.”®  Only  a single  leaf  of 
this  work  is  known.  It  was  intended  to  guide  first  steps  in  writing  by  hav- 
ing the  learner  trace  over  printed  letters  in  roman,  italic  and  gothic  styles. 
In  short,  it  was  apparently  a simple  extension  of  the  medieval  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  child  to  his  ABCs  in  the  “criss-cross  row”  of  the  hornbook 
or  similarly  presented  variety  of  capital  and  small  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  primer.  What  could  be  more  natural  in  learning  one’s  letters  than 
to  sound  and  draw  them  at  the  same  time? 

Another  London  publication,  of  1656,  was  probably  better  fitted  to 
perform  the  intended  service.  Directions  jor  Writingy  Set  forth  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foore  SchollerSy  where  the  Master  hath  not  time  to  set  C-ofles  circulated  in 
the  New  World,  where  the  only  copy  ever  found  is  now  in  the  Plimpton 
Library  at  Columbia.^  It  consists  of  twenty-four  oblong  leaves  of  which 
nearly  every  right-hand  page  contains  illustrations  and  copies  rather 
roughly  cut  on  wood.  In  his  Directions  for  Writing,  the  author,  identified 
only  by  the  initials  G.  D.,  carefully  explains  that  no  writing  master  ought 
to  object  to  this  little  book,  “it  being  only  for  Men  or  Boys  to  practise  at 
such  times  as  they  are  at  home,  when  as  (perhaps)  by  reason  of  the  far 
distance  of  the  place,  the  learner  hath  no  Copy,  or  the  waies  may  be  foul, 
the  Scholler  sick  or  lame,  and  divers  inconveniences  may  happen  to  keep 
the  School-master  and  him  a sunder.  . . .” 

Under  a woodcut  showing  good  and  bad  positions  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  G.  D.  begins:  “First  teach  your  child  to  hold  his  Pen  right, 
betweene  his  two  fingers  and  his  thumb.  Secondly,  shew  him  how  to  sit 
in  comely  sort. . . . Then  next,  shew  him  how  many  strokes  do  goe  to  every 
letter  and  how  to  goe  over  every  stroke  and  letter  softly  and  leasurely 
with  a dry  Pen,  until  his  hand  hath  left  shaking,  and  that  he  hath  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  letter,  and  thinkes  that  he  can  make  it.” 

G.  D.  continues,  with  the  authority  of  an  experienced  teacher:  “In  go- 
ing over  every  stroke  and  letter  with  a drie  Pen,  shew  him  where  to  weigh 

® See  Stanley  Morison,  American  Cofybooks:  An  Outline  of  Their  History  from 
Colonial  to  Modern  Times  (Philadelphia,  1951). 

^ A facsimile  of  the  Plimpton  copy,  edited  by  Stanley  Morison  with  his  introduction, 
was  issued  at  Christmas  1933  by  the  Printer  to  the  University,  Cambridge,  England. 
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light,  and  where  to  weigh  hard;  where  to  goe  with  the  edge  of  the  Penne, 
and  where  with  the  broad,  beginning  with  the  easiest  letters,  so  as  the  mak- 
ing of  one  may  helpe  to  make  another.” 

Simple  and  straightforward  as  G.  D.  is  by  comparison  with  the  highly 
professionalized  copperplate  masters  of  the  time,  the  number  of  styles  pre- 
sented here  to  ‘‘young  Capacities”  would  seem  excessively  taxing  to  pres- 
ent-day penmanship  pupils  and  their  teachers.  After  charting  the  small 
letters  and  capitals  of  English,  or  gothic,  running  secretary,  he  offers  half 
a dozen  pages  of  copies  in  that  hand  consisting  of  scriptural  passages  and 
hortatory  maxims.  Then,  still  in  the  gothic  department,  he  gives  copies 
in  chancery  hand  (not  to  be  confused  with  italic  cancellaresca  corswa)^ 
court  hand  and  English  text.  These  are  succeeded  by  four  more  pages  of 
copies  showing  Latin-derived  scripts.  For  good  measure  G.  D.  includes, 
besides  the  directions  and  illustrations  and  recipes  for  ink-making  and 
moralizing  rhymes  to  be  turned  into  emulous  scripts,  such  miscellaneous  in- 
formation as  Roman  numeration,  measurement  of  corn,  “A  Table  of  mans 
dayly  Expences”  and  another  of  “some  principall  Cities  in  the  World” 
(naming  Philadelphia  but  not  Boston),  “The  Circuit  or  Compasse  of 
England”  and  a salute  to  typographic  printing,  “A  Prayse  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  Men  of  our  time,”  which  is  a far  cry  from  the  proud  and  jealous 
pen-driving  tradition. 

A general  self-instructor,  pursuing  further  the  popular  vein  explored 
by  G.  D.,  was  brought  out  at  London  as  early  as  1683,  containing  practi- 
cal directions  for  handwriting  and  engraved  copies.  The  Young  Mar^s 
Comf anion  by  an  English  schoolmaster,  William  Mather,  is  a prime  in- 
stance of  a type  of  literature  which  was  to  become  widely  and  impressively 
influential  in  the  American  colonies.^  With  successive  editions  the  mixed 
italic  style  presented  by  Mather  gave  way  to  the  smoother  “copperplate” 
round  hand  of  the  eighteenth  century,  written  with  a nib  cut  to  provide 
thicks  and  thins  through  pressure,  and  at  a greater  slant.  George  Wash- 
ington went  to  school  largely  to  Mather’s  manual.  From  his  copy  of  the 
1727  edition  he  wrung  a formidable  amount  of  learning.  No  one  can 
deny  that  he  made  full  use  of  the  engraved  copies  of  round  hand  he  found 

^ Other  attempts  in  the  way  of  home-study  manuals  on  American  ground  but  with- 
out particular  handwriting  instruction  appeared  in  The  Young  Secretary's  Guide 
by  John  (alias  Thomas)  Hill  at  Boston  in  1703;  also  in  The  Young  Man^s  Com- 
panion brought  out  as  early  as  1705  by  William  and  Andrew  Bradford  of  New 
York.  In  later  editions  the  Bradford  compilation  assumed  the  title  The  Secretary's 
Guide.  Henry  Miller  of  Philadelphia  printed  The  Alphabet  there  in  1770,  but  since 
the  only  calligraphic  interest  in  it  is  represented  by  illustration  printed  from  type 
on  the  title  page,  this  work  hardly  qualifies  for  our  bibliography  either. 
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there  in  forming  his  own  admirable  chirographic  style.  During  the  process 
he  made  fair  transcriptions  in  his  writing  books  of  a lot  of  sage  rules;  these, 
piously  preserved  and  attributed  to  the  father  of  his  counti*}^,  have  brought 
him  a quite  undeserved  reputation  for  precocious  priggery. 

It  is  the  colonial  adaptation  of  another  popular  vade  mecum  of  the 
same  kind  which  holds  first  place  in  the  bibliography  of  American  copy- 
books. In  1748  Franklin  and  Hall  published  at  Philadelphia  The  Ameri- 
can Instructor:  or.  Young  MarHs  Best  Comfanionj  containing  as  the  generous 
title  goes  on  to  detail,  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetick;  instruc- 
tions to  write  variety  of  hands,  with  copies  both  in  prose  and  verse,  &c.,  by 
George  Fisher,  accomptant.  This  work  had  been  known  in  London  edi- 
tions for  many  years,  but  the  plates  are  original  productions,  especially 
the  one  titled  “An  easy  Copy  for  Round  Hand”  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin himself,  as  already  noticed,  wrote  out  for  the  engraver.  Besides  the 
round  hand  they  illustrate  “The  Italian  Hand,”  a decorative  “Flourish- 
ing Alphabet”  of  capitals  and  a modified  gothic  “Secretary  Hand.”  Four 
lines  of  Caslon’s  recent  type  designs  are  displayed  on  another  page  under 
the  legend  “Print  Hand.”  The  Directions  to  Beginners  and  other  textual 
material  pertaining  to  writing  follows  the  English  model  for  the  most 
part,  occupying  twenty-nine  pages  in  the  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred. 
However,  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  is  another  native  and  characteristi- 
cally Franklinesque  contribution  to  the  subject: 

An  Explanation  of  Mr.  J.  B.’s  Twelve  Cyphers 
By  practising  which,  the  young  Writer  may  more  speedily  acquire  a perfect  Idea 
of  the  Proportions  of  the  Roundhand  Letters,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other, 
than  by  any  other  Method  yet  known. 

These  Twelve  Cyphers  are  contrived,  to  let  the  Writer  see,  by  inverting 
them,  whether  he  has  given  his  Letters  their  true  Form.  He  must  make  Allow- 
ances for  the  Dots,  and  also  for  the  beginning  and  ending  Turns  of  n or  u,  be- 
ing alike  in  this  Example,  the  common  Rule  being  to  make  the  beginning  Turns 
sharper,  and  then  the  Explanation  of  the  Cyphers  wiU  be  as  follows: 

No.  I.  hu  together,  or  hi  separate;  being  inverted  it  is  ny  together  or  nj 
separate. 

2.  Is  ny  together,  or  nj  separate;  being  inverted,  it  is  hu  together,  or  hi 
separate;  the  Reverse  of  No.  I. 

3.  hy  together,  or  hj  separate;  and  the  same  when  inverted. 

4.  Is  hu,  and  when  inverted,  ny  together  or  mj  separate. 

5.  Is  No.  4 inverted. 

6.  Is  mu  together,  or  mi  separate;  being  inverted,  it  is  nu. 

7.  Is  nu  together,  or  mi  separate;  being  inverted,  it  is  the  same. 
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8.  Is  only  y and  h both  Ways;  but  by  Inversion,  chang’d  one  for  the  other. 

9.  Is  h and  y alike  each  Way. 

I o.  Is  made  of  two  contrary  ^:’s. 

11.  Is  made  of  two  contrary  e\, 

12.  Is  / either  End  upward. 

No  illustration  of  these  combinations  is  provided,  so  that  anyone  playing 
the  game  has  to  turn  back  to  the  round  hand  plate  and  draw  them  for 
himself,  remembering  to  make  allowances  for  the  dots  and  turns  when 
they  fail  to  come  out  just  right.  The  Mr.  J.  B.  was  undoubtedly  Joseph 
Breintnal,  the  scrivener,  who  had  been  first  to  join  Franklin  in  the  Junto 
and  was  associated  with  him  in  various  business  matters.  He  had  died  two 
years  before  and  the  “Explanation”  would  be  appreciated  among  Phila- 
delphians as  a fitting  tribute  to  one  “ingenious  in  many  little  trifles”  by  his 
great  friend.® 

After  the  two  Franklin  and  Hall  editions,  the  Instructors  brought  out 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  generally  content  to  reprint  the  old- 
country  issues  of  the  work  even  though  Franklin  had  pointed  out  that  in 
the  British  importation  “there  were  many  Things  of  little  or  no  Use  in 
these  Parts  of  the  World.”  Some  slight  attention  to  current  events  is  re- 
vealed by  the  change  of  a line  of  copy  in  the  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
edition  of  1775  from  “Fear  God  and  Honour  the  King”  to  “Want  is  the 
Scorn  of  ev’ry  wealthy  Fool.”  There  are,  in  all,  seventeen  entries  in  the 
American  bibliography  of  the  durable  Fisher  compilation,  the  final  one 
being  dated  1833. 

The  self-instructor  naturalized  in  mid-eighteenth-century  Philadel- 
phia had  a prompt  echo  in  Christopher  Saur’s  Pennsylvania  German  al- 
manac published  at  nearby  Germantown.  The  Hoch-Deutsch  Americantsche 
Calender  for  the  year  1754  issuing  from  his  press  contained  four  pages  of 
woodcut  copies  illustrating  gothic  running  hand  in  the  German  style  and 
a couple  of  lines  of  round  hand  script  (plates  x and  xi).  In  the  Calender 
for  1756  the  handwriting  section  is  still  limited  to  four  pages  but  one  of 
them  now  contains  a “brief  instruction”  to  the  learner,  in  German  (plate 
xiia)  and  there  are  twelve  lines  of  rather  roughly  cut  but  virile  large 
round  hand  alphabetical  sentences  in  English  (plate  xiib).  His  humble 
effort  is  directed,  says  the  publisher  in  the  conciliatory  tone  already  made 
familiar  by  G.  D.,  to  “those  who  are  able  to  read  print  and  wish  to  learn 

® I am  indebted  to  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Franklin  Papers 
for  this  suggestion,  and  for  looking  (without  avail)  for  a possible  illustration  of 
the  Cyphers  in  manuscript. 
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to  read  handwriting  too.”  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  slightest  profession- 
al jealousy  for  he  intends  the  present  modest  contribution  “for  children 
or  persons  who  wish  to  learn  to  write  just  a little.”  The  Calender  carried 
forward  its  limited  program  of  handwriting  instruction  until  publication 
was  dropped  with  the  number  for  1778,  when  the  publisher  got  into  hot 
water  with  the  patriots  and  had  his  property  confiscated. 

Apart  from  the  young  man’s  companion  type  of  general  self-educator 
which  includes  some  attention  to  penmanship,  there  is  evidence  in  the  six- 
ties of  a stirring  ambition  to  produce  American  copybooks.  Two  works 
were  announced  for  publication  at  Philadelphia  in  1763  and  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  first  was  A New  Set  oj  Copes  by  William  Thorne.  The  sec- 
ond was  The  Writing  Master^s  Assistant.  It  is  almost  certain  that  neither  of 
them  ever  saw  the  light,  although  their  titles  have  been  matter-of-factly 
(and  injudiciously,  as  I believe)  included  in  various  roundups  of  native 
calligraphic  books.  The  earliest  American  copybook  pr  se  is  The  Writing 
Scholars  Assistant  (plate  xiv)  published  at  Worcester  in  1785  by  Isaiah 
Thomas.  It  is  related  to  his  edition  of  Fisher’s  Instructor  of  the  same  year, 
making  use  of  the  same  pair  of  engraved  plates  (plate  vi).  The  purpose 
announced  is  to  engender  a “plain  running  hand,  necessary  to  be  learned 
by  all  who  would  wish  to  write  neat,  easy,  and  fit  for  all  Purposes,  and 
have  not  Opportunity  to  practice  a Variety  of  Hands,”  though  round  hand, 
German  and  English  text,  and  Roman  and  Italian  print  are  illustrated 
too.  The  copies  are  for  the  most  part  printed  from  script  types,  an  eco- 
nomical way  of  representing  handwriting  which  the  Saur  Calender  in- 
troduced into  penmanship  instruction  for  both  gothic  and  italic  hands. 
The  writing  master  James  Hodder  had,  for  that  matter,  in  his  pioneer 
arithmetic  book  published  at  Boston  in  1719,  employed  lines  of  the  curli- 
cue script  type  at  the  Franklin  press,  probably  with  a similar  pedagogical 
end  in  view. 

The  rest  ot  the  copybooks  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  are, 
generally  speaking,  respectful  colonial  copies  of  British  metropolitan  pro- 
totypes. In  a number  of  cases  they  proclaim  old-country  authorship:  Dun- 
can Smith,  Butterworth,  William  Thomson,  William  Darton,  J.  Wee- 
don.  These  well-known  masters  of  London,  Brentford,  and  so  forth, 
have  their  identity  preserved  by  the  American  publisher  no  doubt  to  en- 
hance the  value  and  appeal  of  his  offering.  In  other  instances  the  engravers 
on  this  side  depended  on  imported  copybooks  without  making  any  gesture 
of  acknowledgment.  However,  the  rules  of  paternity  may  not  always  be 
quite  so  simple  as  that.  For  example,  there  is  the  Philadelphia  edition  of 
Thomson’s  Alphabetical  Set  oj  Large  Text  Words  issued  seventeen  years 
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before  the  first  London  appearance,  according  to  the  Heal  bibliography. 
There  is  just  a possibility  that  some  of  the  American  editions  were  au- 
thorized. Might  not  a British  writing  master  coming  to  this  country  (as 
William  Milns  did,  unknown  to  his  biographer^)  have  even  supervised 
the  re-engraving  and  republishing  of  his  work?  Yes,  but  we  know  of 
none.  Anyway,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  imported  British  copy- 
books were  in  common  use,  along  with  the  home-produced  ones,  in 
American  schools  right  through  the  century  and  beyond,  a persistent 
challenge  to  the  Yankee  patriot  and  inspiration  to  the  Yankee  pirate. 

The  most  substantial  and  original  native  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  our  subject  is  John  Jenkins’  The  Art  oj  Writing.  The  peripatetic  author 
was  born  in  the  year  1755  or  thereabout,  made  his  general  headquarters 
at  Boston  and  died  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  October,  1822.®  His 
first  publication,  a thirty-two-page  pamphlet  in  small  quarto  with  four 
plates  of  engraved  copies  and  a frontispiece  (plate  xix),  came  out  at  Bos- 
ton in  1791  over  the  Thomas  & Andrews  imprint.  His  lifelong  belief  in 
a strong  backing  was  immediately  evidenced  by  five  pages  of  recommen- 
dations by  the  most  literary  and  respectable  characters  of  the  country  from 
John  Hancock  to  John  Adams,  including  several  who,  like  Timothy 
Dwight,  had  taken  their  turn  as  writing  masters.  A new  edition  of  this 
Book  I was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1813  ‘‘under  the  patronage  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  of  many  gentlemen  of  distinguished  literary  talents”;  in  one 
of  the  two  issues  of  the  second  edition  the  recommendations  are  extended 
to  occupy  twenty-eight  pages.  Now  the  engraved  frontispiece  is  a portrait 
of  the  author  overarched  by  the  words  “Public  patronage  is  the  parent  of 
genius”  (plate  xx).  A “third  edition”  (but  having  the  same  Cambridge 
title  page  in  a different  state)  of  Book  I was  printed  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1816. 

The  heart  of  Jenkins’  system,  promulgated  by  The  Art  oj  Writmgy  is 
the  dissection  of  round  hand  letters  and  the  analysis  of  their  interchange- 

^ Milns^s  Round-Text  Cofies  (New  York),  and  A Set  of  Round  Hand  CofieSy  en- 
graved by  S.  Hill  (Boston),  by  him  were  published  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(ca.  1810).  In  the  burying  ground  on  the  Common,  Boston,  is  his  headstone  in- 
scribed: To  the  memory  of  William  Milns  Member  of  Mary  Hall  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Author  of  the  well  bred  Scholar,  The  American  Accountant,  The 
Penman’s  Repository,  and  of  Several  Dramatic  works,  Master  of  Salvador  Acad- 
emy, and  of  the  City  Commercial  School  in  London,  who  died  in  this  town,  the 
27th  February  1801,  Aged  40  years.  . . . 

® According  to  W.  Allen,  The  American  Biografhical  Dictionary y 3d  ed.  (Boston, 
1857),  475.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Delaware  state  archives  to  support  this  date 
or  place,  however. 
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able  parts,  so  that  practically  the  whole  alphabet  can  be  formed  out  of 
half  a dozen  principal  strokes.  His  invention,  i.e.,  his  formulation  of  the 
basic  strokes  and  procedures  whereby  the  learner  methodically  progresses 
to  a standard  performance  of  writing,  came  out  of  circumstances  the  au- 
thor candidly  describes  in  the  preface  of  1813: 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  invited  to  enter  upon  the  useful  employ- 
ment of  teaching  a country  school ; but  having  been  taught  the  art  of  writing  in 
the  very  imperfect  manner  common  in  his  childhood,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
without  system  or  rule,  he  was  mortified  at  the  thought  of  furnishing  his  pupils 
with  the  very  defective  models  of  his  own  pen,  for  their  improvement  in  so 
elegant  an  art. 

From  his  early  youth  he  had  been  highly  gratified  by  examining  beautiful 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  felt  a strong  desire  to  imitate  them;  but  had, 
after  frequent  attempts,  for  years  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  a handsome  hand 
— much  less  did  he  think  himself  capable  of  teaching  others  to  excel  in  the  art, 
within  a far  shorter  period  than  usual. 

At  first  he  procured  well  written  copies  for  the  use  of  his  pupils;  but  he 
soon  felt  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  by  some  of  his  employers,  that  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  capable  of  instructing  his  pupils  without  a borrowed  hand. 
This  intimation  at  once  inspired  him  with  a renewed  desire,  not  only  of  his 
own  improvement,  but  that  of  his  pupils  also,  in  the  art  in  which  he  felt  himself 
so  very  deficient. 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  drilling  his  pupils 
at  first  on  the  component  parts  of  letters,  and  reflecting  that  “as  writing 
is  in  some  measure  a mechanical  art,  it  should  be  mechanically  taught,” 
Jenkins  gradually  worked  out  a system: 

After  several  different  dissections  and  arrangements,  both  of  the  capitals  and 
small  letters,  he  was  highly  gratified  to  find,  from  this  critical  investigation, 
that  nearly  the  whole  alphabet  was  composed  of  six  principal  strokes  or  lines. 
These  he  arranged,  named,  and  numbered,  as  in  his  first  book,  and  they  are  the 
proper  foundation  of  the  whole  work. 

The  engineer’s  approach  by  John  Jenkins  was  new  and  he  drew  fresh 
inspiration  from  his  time  and  place,  but  in  the  search  for  a method  of 
making  the  alphabet  tractable  to  a childish  hand  he  was  the  unconscious 
successor  to  an  age-old  ambition.  In  more  than  two  and  a half  centuries  of 
printed  copybooks  before  Jenkins  are  recorded  many  attempts  in  the  di- 
rection he  was  taking  toward  system — a word  the  English  writing  mas- 
ters who  taught  bookkeeping  and  mathematics  began  applying  to  pen- 
manship early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very  first  manual  (which 
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the  devotees  of  the  Italian  cancellaresca  still  regard  as  the  best),  Arrighi 
Vicentino’s  Oferinay  Rome,  1522,  began  by  introducing  the  learner  to 
two  little  strokes  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  he  is  to  start  every  letter, 
then  proceeds  to  a classification  of  letters  according  to  similarity  so  that 
in  mastering  one  he  commands  a group.  G.  B.  Palatino’s  Libro  nuovoy 
1540,  opened  “with  an  appeal  to  mathematics,”  as  the  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  chancery  italic  hand  says,  “and  proceeds  to  reduce  the 
chancery  alphabet  to  a rigid  system  of  straight  lines.  . . It  remained 
for  Ferdinando  Ruano  to  make  this  alphabet  subservient  to  a geometrical 
grid,  although  in  the  north  Albrecht  Diirer  was  so  far  lost  to  the  Ren- 
aissance rage  for  formula  that  he  had  published  a method  for  constructing 
gothic  minuscules  as  well  as  a set  of  the  long-suffering  Roman  capitals.^ 
W e have  already  observed  that  the  mid-seventeenth-century  English  au- 
thor G.  D.  counsels  “beginning  with  the  easiest  letters,  so  as  the  making 
of  one  may  helpe  to  make  another”  and  illustrates  in  a table  the  strokes 
making  up  letters  of  the  running  secretary.  His  contemporary,  the  highly 
professional  engraver  and  writing  master  Edward  Cocker,  reports  about 
this  time  that  in  teaching  the  italic  style  of  writing  “masters,  first,  for  the 
most  part,  inform  their  Schollars  by  a Characteristick  Alphabetical  Figure, 
comprehending  most  of  the  twenty-four  letters.”®  Such  a monogram- 
matic  combination  showing  the  elements  of  the  Italian  hand  appears  in 
Cocker’s  Penna  V'olans  of  1 66 1.  The  kinship  of  these  figures  to  Mr.  J.  B.’s 
Twelve  Cyphers®  a century  later  is  quite  apparent.  Cocker  continues. 

After  the  knowledge  whereof  they  make  the  letters 
singly;  first,  the  Minnum,  or  small  i ...  an  exact 
Oval  . . . those  two  being  perfectly  learned,  the  better 
half  of  their  business  is  accomplished;  after  which, 
they  proceed  to  their  making  of  u,  n,  m,  r,  and  t;  . . . 
and  when  they  can  completely  command  those  short- 
bodied letters,  the  small  1 Is  diligently  practised.  . . , 

This  author  comes  nearer  still  to  Jenkins’  system  when  he  sets  forth  as 
® Note  3,  p.  I sufra. 

^ Two  early  eighteenth-century  continental  examples  of  excessive  enthusiasm  for 
subjecting  the  whole  alphabet  to  mathematical  rule  and  rigor:  Aznar  de  Polanco, 
Arte  nuevo  de  escribir  for  freceftos  geometricos,  y reglas  mathematicos  (Madrid, 
1719)  ; Jan  Pas,  Mathematische  of  Wiskundige  hehandeling  der  Schryf konst  (Am- 
sterdam, 1737). 

® Cocker,  The  Pen*s  Triumfh  (London,  1659). 

® “Explained”  by  Franklin  in  his  Instructor  of  1748  and  1753 ; see  p.  23  f.  sufra. 
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copies,  in  England^ s Fenman^  1668,  the  strokes  between  turns,  or  “breaks,” 
of  letters,  analyzing  the  forms  so  as  to  show  the  order  and  direction  of 
their  component  strokes.  The  legend  for  one  of  these  plates  has  a familiar 
sound:  “The  Breakes  of  Italian  Letters,  in  order,  as  they  helpe  one  to 
the  making  of  another.”  Elsewhere  he  says  this  hand  “wholly  depends 
on  the  Eye-charming  Form  of  an  oval.”  For  the  English  round  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Charles  Snell  made  i,  o,  u,  h,  and 
y the  “leading  letters”  to  one  or  two  of  which  all  the  rest  are  related.  An- 
other writing  master  of  the  period  is  perhaps  nearest  of  kin  historically 
to  John  Jenkins;  compare,  for  instance: 

The  Principal  Things  to  be  aim’d  at  in  order  to  write  any  Hand  well,  are 
these  Two.  Firsts  to  get  an  exact  Notion,  or  Idea  of  a good  Letter,  which  may 
be  done  by  a frequent  and  nice  Observation  of  a Correct  Copy.  The  Other  is, 
To  get  such  a Command  of  Hand,  as  to  be  able  to  express,  with  the  Pen,  that 
Idea  upon  the  Paper,  which  is  attain’d  by  constant  and  careful  Practice  after 

good  Examples Clark,  Writing  Imf  rov’d,  1714 

. . . two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  that  any  one  may  soon 
become  master  of  this  art.  The  first  is,  to  get  a perfect  idea  of  each  principal 
stroke  well  impressed  on  the  mind.  The  second  is,  to  acquire  the  right  motion 
of  the  fingers,  or  pressure  of  the  pen,  in  order  to  draw  these  strokes  upon  the 

paper.  . . . John  Jenkins,  1791 

Snell,  whose  feuds  with  Clark  were  the  scandal  of  their  time,  at  the  same 
period  brought  out  The  Standard  Rules  oj  the  Round  and  Round-Text  Handsy 
with  geometrical  diagrams  and  precise  instructions  for  forming  every  let- 
ter. He  deserves  to  stand  with  his  antagonist  as  spiritual  godfather  to  the 
American  System  for  the  round  hand.  Clark  was  careful  to  point  out,  too, 
that  “this  Hand  is  compos’d  of  an  Oval  and  Streight  LinF^  and  that  “the 
Fundamental  Letters  are,  Oy  Uy  This  is  really  getting  warm ! 

The  significant  difference  is  that  the  old  writing  master’s  primary  em- 
phasis is  upon  giving  the  learner  an  exact  idea  of  the  correctly  formed  let- 
ters, while  the  ingenious  Yankee’s  is  to  impress  upon  his  mind  an  exact 
idea  of  the  principal  strokes.  The  systematist  admits  that  the  six  strokes 
will  not  do  quite  everything  required  for  the  twenty-six  letters.  He  has 
trouble  with  s and  k,  for  example;  and  in  the  first  publication  he  conven- 
iently forgets  entirely  to  include  z,  “the  unnecessary  letter.”  But  if  Jenkins 
ever  feels  his  system  is  a strait-jacket  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  slight  pinch 
now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  fairly  decent  average  performance.  He  man- 
ages to  have  the  engraved  copies  show  little  if  any  compromise  with  the 
good,  conventional  round  hand  of  standard  copybooks.  (For  his  letters 
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in  embryonic  examples  see  plates  xxi,  xxii,  and  xxiv;  for  continuous  script 
see  plate  xix.)  The  easy  running  hand  into  which  all  the  practice  on  pot- 
hooks and  hangers  is  intended  to  mature  may  be  represented  by  the  lines 
below  the  portrait  (plate  xx).  Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  more  ladylike 
style  seen  in  the  specimen  writing  piece  (plate  xxiii)  does  Jenkins  display 
any  inclination  to  push  a good  thing  too  far. 

Penmen  bred  in  the  traditional  way  took  no  stock  in  the  Jenkins  sys- 
tem. Such  contrivances  (like  those  diverting  and  mildly  instructive  Twelve 
Cyphers  of  Breintnal  “explained”  by  Franklin)  were  taken  with  a grain 
of  salt  by  professionals  of  the  old  school.  Ambrose  Serle,  whose  Art  oj 
Writing^  London,  1776,  boasted  a “New  Mathematical  Projection  on 
Copper  Plate,  shewing  . . . exact  Rules  for  the  true  forming  every  Letter, 
with  their  Proportion  and  Dependence  on  each  other,”  waved  all  that 
nonsense  aside  when  he  came  to  discussing  round  hand.  “I  shall  not  treat 
of  this  Geometrically he  explains,  “because  whatever  Speculation  may  de- 
rive from  it.  Use  receives  nothing.  It  does  not  contribute  to  a masterly  Ex- 
ecution of  any  just  ProfortionSy  but  it  often  cramps  and  perplexes  the  Hand 
and  Idea  of  the  Writer.”  A competent  representative  for  American  pro- 
fessionals was  the  well-known  schoolmaster  and  copybook  author  Caleb 
Bingham,  sometime  instructor  in  the  North  Writing  School,  Boston 
(plate  iid).  He  treated  Jenkins  kindly  but  had  no  use  for  his  system.  His 
former  apprentice  William  Bentley  Fowle,  a good  calligraphic  hand  him- 
self and  an  educationist  of  parts,  recalled  also  that  “Jenkins  was  no  writ- 
er”; he  expressed  skepticism  of  any  system  for  the  purpose.  Fowle’s  name- 
sake uncle,  another  old  schoolmaster  and  constantly  vigilant  critic,  had 
this  to  say  in  his  journal: 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  me  about  his  practice  of  Penmanship.  I signed  a recom- 
mendation. This  man  hit  upon  some  expedients  ...  & many  years  ago  published 
his  first  part  which  fell  into  obscurity.  . . . The  plan  amounts  to  this,  shall  we 
use  simple  strokes  first  or  combine  them  for  use  at  once.  The  combination  being 
from  fancy  & the  ease  of  the  stroke  being  its  beauty,  an  early  combination  will 
not  be  very  unnatural  to  such  as  practice  but  do  not  study  the  art.  . . . (Salem, 
19  October  1808)^ 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Bentley,  as  is  evident  in  a number  of  places,  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  John  Jenkins.  He  had  told  off  the  systematic  penmanship 
started  by  Jenkins  in  an  earlier  entry  too.  He  believed  that  the  good  tal- 
ents of  a teacher  and  aptitude  in  the  pupil  are  what  produce  results  in 
learning  to  write, 

^ William  Bentley,  Diary  of  William  Bentley y D.D.  (Salem,  191 1),  III.  389  f. 
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In  which  attainment,  forms,  positions,  figures  may  be  comparatively  good  but 
are  the  least  part  of  the  help  to  make  a good  writer.  In  writing  different  lan- 
guages the  same  positions  of  the  body  & fingers  are  not  proper.  The  same  in- 
struments are  endorsed  & yet  the  Persian  with  his  reed  will  excel  all  the  world. 
(7  September  1804)^ 

There  it  is,  the  professional  view  held  through  the  ages.  Diligent  practice 
under  excellent  instruction  can  help,  but  the  art  really  belongs  to  those 
who  have  a naturally  light  hand.^  Vive  la  plume ! 

Jenkins  had  said  in  Book  I that  the  work  was  to  be  completed  in  seven 
books.  The  1791  preface  described  them  as  follows:  “Five  of  the  remain- 
ing six  are  proper  Writing  Books,  with  Copperplate  Copies  each  proceed- 
ing by  regular  steps  from  the  first  Principles  to  Joining  Hand  Copies; 
and  gradually  proceeding  from  a large  Round  Hand,  to  an  easy  Running 
Hand,  all  of  which  are  preparatory  to  the  seventh  and  last  Book,  which 
is  a collection  of  Writing  Pieces,  Promissory  Notes,  Orders,  Receipts, 
Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.”  This  promise  was  carried  out  only  in  part.  As 
the  bibliography  hereinafter  shows  in  detail,  there  is  only  one  copy  each 

2 Ihtd.y  III.  109. 

Among  other  writing  masters  of  the  time  who  come  in  for  comment  by  the 
diarist  are  Edward  Norris,  “a  man  of  small  powers  but  a good  tho’  not  correct  pen- 
man,” and  Andrew  Peabody  who  in  1808  had  been  writing  master  in  Beverly  for 
ten  years.  He  quotes,  under  date  of  6 January  1808,  a letter  from  President  Jeffer- 
son regarding  “the  specimens  which  I sent  him  of  penmanship  from  the  children  of 
Mr.  B.  Crowninshield,  son  of  my  Landlady”:  “I  have  certainly  never  seen  anything 
in  either  way  equally  perfect.  ...  Be  so  good  as  to  present  to  the  young  artists  the  as- 
surances of  my  thankfulness  for  these  acceptable  proofs  of  their  uncommon  talents. 
If  my  testimony  of  their  eminence  can  be  any  gratification  to  them  it  is  offered  with 
sincerity  as  justly  due  to  them.” 

Ex-President  John  Adams  also  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject,  not  quite  in 
line  with  Bentley’s  observation  that  the  same  position  of  body  and  fingers  is  not 
good  for  writing  in  different  languages.  In  his  deed  of  gift  to  the  town  of  Quincy, 
referring  to  the  academy,  he  wrote  in  1822:  “I  advise  them  to  begin  their  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  compelling  their  pupils  to  take  their  pens  and  write,  over 
and  over  again,  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  in  all  their  variety  of 
characters,  until  they  are  perfect  masters  of  those  alphabets  and  characters.  This 
will  be  as  good  an  exercise  in  chirography  as  any  they  can  use,  and  will  stamp  those 
alphabets  and  characters  upon  their  tender  minds  and  vigorous  memories  so  deeply 
that  the  impression  will  never  wear  out.  . . . (Cited  by  W.  S.  Pattee,  History  of  Old 
Braintree  and  Quincy  (1878),  3420.)  This  founding  father’s  own  chirography 
is  a witness  to  the  Bentley  theory. 

‘•Nash,  ed.,  Calligrafhy  & Printing,  10,  has  the  following  exchange  between  the 
questioner  of  the  dialogue,  G.,  and  the  sixteenth-century  writing  master,  H.:  “After 
having  shown  the  single  letters,  what  do  you  do?”  “First  we  show  how  to  make 
words  of  them  . . . then  more  and  more  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  . . .” 
“Then  those  who  naturally  have  a heavy  hand  are  not  likely  to  w'rite  well.”  “No. 
Nevertheless,  practice  can  overcome  this  handicap  in  them.” 
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known  of  books  Second  and  Third  as  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were 
issued — the  last  in  1817  at  New  Haven — and  none  thereafter.  Both  are 
combination  copy-  and  writing  books  wherein  the  pupil  first  traces  over 
printed  outlines  of  strokes  and  then  forms  them  himself  in  accordance 
with  accompanying  directions  (plates  xxv-xxix).  In  Book  Second  the 
copies  were  cut  on  wood  so  that  the  instructions  set  in  type  could  be  print- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  they  did  not  pass  muster.  Copperplate  engraving 
was  called  for.^  Jenkins  was  able  to  respond  with  Book  Third  but  that 
effort  evidently  finished  his  publishing.  Considering  that  these  booklets 
could  be  used  but  once,  Jenkins’  system  needed  above  all  a process  like 
lithography — which  had  not  quite  come  to  America.  Copperplate  en- 
graving was  not  economically  feasible. 

The  title  page  of  the  last  publication  says  nothing  about  “patronage  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.” However,  the  college  presidents  and  other  leading  literary 
characters  are  there  in  force  with  their  recommendations  (given  in  better 
faith,  it  is  hoped,  than  Dr.  Bentley’s). 

Among  them  is  the  faithful  Noah  Webster  whose  name  had  helped 
support  the  launching  of  the  first  Jenkins  publication  twenty-six  years 
earlier.  It  was  indeed,  as  the  author  of  The  Art  oj  Writing  acknowledged 
specifically  in  a footnote,  Webster’s  “easy,  concise,  and  systematic”  Gram- 
matical Institute  oj  the  English  Language y 1783,  which  inspired  his  “plain 
and  easy  system.”  The  Boston  firm  of  Thomas  & Andrews  had  acquired 
publication  rights  to  Webster’s  popular  work  the  year  before  they  brought 
out  Jenkins’.  The  promotional  campaigns  for  the  two,  involving  reports 
by  the  foremost  academies  and  kind  words  from  great  men,  are  closely 
similar.  Also  parallel  are  the  aims  of  the  authors  in  methodizing  their  re- 
spective educational  fields,  Webster  to  provide  “an  easy  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation” and  Jenkins  a “sure  and  easy  guide  to  penmanship”  so  that 
even  “persons  without  the  aid  of  a teacher  might  write  a neat  and  legible 
hand.”  Their  most  ardent  wish,  in  Webster’s  words,  was,  each  in  his  own 
department,  to  diffuse  a uniform  system  throughout  the  new  nation. 

The  Jenkins  system  was  nevertheless  the  product  of  an  independent 
and  deliberate  re-examination  of  the  whole  business  of  teaching  hand- 

^ A letter  from  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard  to  Tristam  Burges  of  Providence,  22 
December  1814,  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  is  to  the  point:  “Sir,  Mr.  Jenkins 
informs  me  that  you  are  disposed  to  aid  him  in  getting  his  works  published  & sought 
for.  I have  told  him  it  would  be  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  could  be  engraved 
on  copperplate.  He  desires  me  to  say  to  you  that  I have  this  impression  on  this  sub- 
ject— at  the  same  time  I have  not  made  the  calculations  with  any  exactness.  He  says 
that  you  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  judgment,  which  I hope  will  be  the  case.” 
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writing.  The  analogy  between  systematic  penmanship  and  standardized 
pronunciation  was  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by  continuous  observa- 
tion and  first-hand  experimentation.  What  elements  Jenkins  may  have 
derived  from  professional  books  or  writing  masters — compare,  for  exam- 
ple, his  emphasis  on  dry-pen  tracing  of  skeleton  forms  with  old  G.  D.’s 
directions^ — were  well  digested  and  restated  authoritatively  in  American 
terms.  Certainly  there  is  New  World  grandeur  in  his  vision  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  school  children  throughout  the  land  all  starting  with 
his  direct  el  and  progressing  stroke  by  stroke  and  lesson  by  lesson  to  the 
completion  of  book  seven.  At  the  same  time,  though,  he  holds  out  this 
system  as  the  perfected  self-instructor  for  private  families  and  individuals 
— for  everyone  believing  the  copybook  scripture  ‘Wour  hand’s  your  for- 
tune if  you  well  can  write.”  And  it  is  just  here  that  he  overreached  him- 
self. The  Jenkins  system,  he  flatly  declared,  ‘‘is  so  contrived,  that  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  have  not  been  under  advantages  to  learn  to 
write,  may  immediately  become,  not  only  their  own  instructors,  but  in- 
structors of  others.”  In  other  words,  he  claimed  for  his  system  the  power 
to  create  writing  masters  without  any  other  apprenticeship  than  to  a book. 
This  was  utter  heresy,  and  Jenkins  had  only  himself  to  thank  for  opening 
the  gates  to  a crowd  of  self-anointed  professors  of  penmanship. 

For,  whether  or  not  Jenkins  realized  the  implications  of  his  method 
for  the  “immediate”  creation  of  writing  masters,  the  suggestion  was  quick- 
ly taken  up.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  filled  with  the  author’s  outcries  growing 
ever  more  strident  and  querulous  against  pilferers  and  plagiarists.  One  of 
the  earliest  to  batten  on  the  system  was  an  able  and  energetic  neighbor  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  Henry  Dean  of  Salem,  who  presently  compiled  a quarto 
Analytical  Guide  to  the  Art  oj  Penmanship y 1804,  that  put  the  Jenkins  pub- 
lications in  the  shade.  Another  was  the  picaresque  character  Allison  (alias 
Abel)  Wrifford;  in  after  years  he  told  how  the  Jenkins  book  “fell  into 
the  writer’s  hands  when  a youth,  upon  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont” 
and,  though  he  disclaims  receiving  any  practical  advantage  from  it,  ap- 
parently this  was  how  the  call  came,  to  invest  him  with  the  authority  of  a 
writing  master.  When  Wrifford  first  published  A New  Plan  oj  Writing 
Copies  in  1810,  unlike  Dean  he  credited  John  Jenkins  as  source  of  the 

® Cf.  p.  22  sufra.  Jenkins  says,  “Let  the  learner  be  always  furnished  with  two 
well  made  pens,  the  one  of  which  should  be  always  used  entirely  dry  ...  to  be  care- 
fully drawn  or  traced  over  the  strokes  or  skeletons  of  letters  before  drawing  the 
same  with  ink  ...  to  teach  the  learner  the  proper  movement,  pressure,  and  rise  of 
the  pen.  It  is  also  of  great  use  thoroughly  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with 
correct  ideas  of  the  shape  of  the  letters.”  {A.  of  W.y  1813,  p.  55  f.)  See  plates  xxv, 
XXVI,  XXVII  i also  detailed  directions  cited  in  the  bibliography  of  Book  II,  infra. 
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elementary  principles;  but  he  repented  of  this  weakness  almost  at  once 
for  in  the  new  edition  a couple  of  years  later  all  such  acknowledgment 
disappeared.  John  Jenkins  was  still  insisting  that  “writing  is  a fine  art,  and 
is  to  be  acquired  only  by  imitation”  but  his  system  had  in  effect  made  any- 
one and  everyone  keeper  of  the  standard.  He  had  been  proud  to  adopt  the 
title  of  writing  master  but  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
eager  exploiters  of  what  he  had  started  were  making  the  name  of  writing 
master  a term  of  contempt. 


A NOTE  ON  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  bibliography  aims  to  describe  every  edition  and  variant  of  all  /American 
publications  on  handwriting  by  authors  working  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  works  are  grouped  under  the  names  of  their  authors  (or 
responsible  printers,  publishers,  engravers)  in  the  order  of  their  earliest  Ameri- 
can publication  on  the  subject.  Within  these  groups  the  work  belonging  to  each 
author  is  entered  chronologically  by  title  according  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
known.  In  group  attributions  the  names  joined  by  hyphens  Indicate  a British 
author  and  American  engraver;  Butterworth,  Thomson,  Darton  and  Weedon 
were  British  writing  masters. 

In  the  transcriptions  of  title  pages,  italics  stand  for  either  script  or  italicized 
matter  In  the  original.  Differences  of  size  in  capital  letters  of  such  matter  are 
ignored  (since  italic  small  capitals  are  not  part  of  a regular  font).  The  forms  of 
f (long  s)  have  not  been  brought  over  into  transcriptions.  Brackets  and  the  like 
with  page  numbers  are  not  mentioned.  Flourishing  as  accompaniment  to  gothic 
scripts  can  be  assumed  as  a rule,  but  it  has  not  usually  been  noted  in  the  transcrip- 
tion. 

The  term  ‘‘copy”  may  mean — as  Is  most  proper — a graphic  model  in  manu- 
script or  print ; but  It  is  also  used  to  mean  an  improving  sentence  simply  set  forth 
in  type,  often  by  the  pageful,  for  the  learner  to  copy  in  a style  shown  elsewhere. 
“Large  letters”  and  “small  letters”  commonly  signify  majuscules  and  minus- 
cules. “Alphabetical  sentences”  are  “sets”  in  which  the  initial  letters  run  from 
A to  Z except  for  the  omission  of  J and  U.  “Rule”  signifies  the  simply  linear, 
tapering  or  ornamental  marks  used  by  engravers  and  printers  to  define  groups  of 
material  (not  to  be  confused  with  “line,”  which  Is  reserved  for  textual  matter). 

The  first  location  symbol  after  each  entry  identifies  the  copy  described. 

All  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  the  size  of  the  originals,  except  for  the 
manuscript  plates,  I and  II  and  figures  in  the  text,  which  are  shown  two-thirds 
actual  size. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  which  are  at  Dartmouth,  all  the  manu- 
scripts represented  by  plates  I and  II  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  The  line  illustrations  on  pages  2 and  3 are  from  the  only 
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known  copy  of  Beauchesne  and  Balldon’s  1570  edition,  In  the  Plimpton  library 
at  Columbia  University.  The  figure  at  page  29  is  from  a copy  of  Cocker’s 
Penna  VolanSj  1661,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Arthur  Wheen,  keeper  of  the  library. 
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George  Fisher 

AMERICAN  INSTRUCTOR 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  inj  The  American  | INSTRUCTOR:  | 
OR,  I Ymtng  Man^s  Best  Comf  anion.  | CONTAINING,  | Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  and  Arithmetick,  | in  an  easier  Way  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished; and  how  to  qua-  | lify  any  Person  for  Business,  without  the  Help 
of  a Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with  Copies  | both 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Bu-  | siness  or  Friendship. 
Forms  of  Indentures,  Bonds,  Bills  | of  Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leases,  Re- 
leases, ^c.  I Also  Merchants  Accompts,  and  a short  and  easy  Me-  | thod 
of  Shop  and  Book-keeping;  with  a Description  of  the  several  | American 
Colonies.  | Together  with  the  Carf enters  Plain  and  Exact  Rule:  Shew- 
I ing  how  to  measure  CarfenterSy  Joyners,  Sawyers,  Bricklayers,  Plai-  | 
sterers.  Plumbers,  Masons,  Glasiers,  and  Painters  Work.  How  to  | under- 
take each  Work,  and  at  what  Price;  the  Rates  of  each  Com-  | modity,  and 
the  common  Wages  of  Journeymen;  with  Gunters  Line,  | and  Cog- 
geshaUs  Description  of  the  Sliding-Rule.  | Likewise  the  Practical  Gaug- 
er made  Easy;  the  Art  | of  Dialling,  and  how  to  erect  and  fix  any  Dial', 
with  Instruction  for  | Dying,  Colouring,  and  making  Colours.  | To  which 
is  added,  \ The  Poor  Planters  Physician.  | With  Instructions  for 
Marking  on  Linnen-,  how  to  Pickle  | and  Preserve',  to  make  divers  Sorts  of 
Wine ; and  many  excellent  | Plaisters,  and  Medicines,  necessary  in  all  Fam- 
ilies. I And  also  j Prudent  Advice  to  young  Tradesmen  and  Dealers.  | The 
whole  better  adafted  to  these  American  Colonies,  than  | any  other  Book  of  the 
like  Kind.  \ [rule^  | By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accom^t2int.  \ [rule]  | The 
Hinth  Edition  Revised  and  Corrected.  | [double  ruk]  | PHILADELPHIA : 
Printed  by  B.  Franklin  and  | D.  Hall,  at  the  New- Printing- Office,  in 
Market-Street,  1748. 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type;  4 unnumbered  en- 
graved plates  on  4 leaves  (in  the  work  which  collates  as  follows:  engraved 
frontispiece,  title  leaf,  iii-v  +378  pages,  comprising  signatures  A^,  B-Ii®, 
Kk^;  besides  the  four  plates  of  copies  there  is  a folding  plate  of  geometrical 
figures  inserted  between  Q and  R and  many  illustrations  in  the  text).  173  x 
95  mm. 

Page  27,  introductory,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners’.  28-30,  ‘To  hold  the  Pen’, 
‘How  to  make  a Pen’.  Plate  [I]  ‘The  Italian  Hand.’  in  five  lines,  framed: 
A-M,  N-Z,  a-q,  r-z^c,  Art  is  gained  by  great  Labour  Industry.  [II] 
‘Secretary  Hand.’  in  five  lines,  framed  and  divided  in  equal  compartments 
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by  a double  rule  across,  the  middle:  [all  gothlcj  A-N,  O-Z,  Aa-m,  n-z,  Fear 
God  and  Honour  the  King.  [Ill]  ‘An  easy  Copy  for  Round  Hand’  in  five 
lines,  framed  and  compartmented  as  in  the  preceding  plate:  A-N,  O-Z,  a- 
long  s,  s-io.  Take  great  Care  and,  youHl  Write  fair.  [IV]  ‘Flourishing  Al- 
phabet’ in  three  lines,  framed:  A-H,  I-Q,  R-Z.  Page  31,  Print-Hand  in 
four  lines  printed  from  upper-  and  lower-case  Caslon  type:  A-N,  0-/E, 
a-r,  long  s-&,  with  a cut-off  rule  and  ^N.B.  ’Tis  necessary  for  all  those  who 
would  qualify  themselves  for  Business,  often  to  imitate  this  Print-Hand; 
to  m.ake  clean  Marks  on  Bales,  or  plain  Directions  on  Parcels.’  32-42, 
‘Copies  in  Prose,  and  Clinking,  in  Alphabetical  Order’,  being  sentences  for 
pupils  to  write,  including  some  ‘Short  Lines  for  Text  Hand’  and  ending 
with  ‘Double  Lines  in  Verse’.  43-45,  ‘A  Receipt  for  Black  Ink’,  ‘Ingredi- 
ents for  a Quart’,  ‘How  to  make  Red  Ink’,  and  ‘To  keep  Ink  from  Freezing 
or  Moulding’.  Following  the  epistolary  models  and  forms  of  address  there 
is,  on  pages  54-56,  an  article  ‘Of  Secret  Writing’.  The  last  two  pages,  377 
and  378,  contain  ‘An  Explanation  of  Mr.  /.  5’s  Twelve  Cyphers.  By 
practising  which,  the  young  Writer  may  more  speedily  acquire  a perfect 
Idea  of  the  Proportions  of  the  Roundhand  Letters,  and  their  Relations  to 
each  other,  than  by  any  other  Method  yet  known.’  The  ciphers  or  com- 
bination of  strokes  are  not  illustrated  but  only  described,  e.g,  ‘No.  i.  hu 
together,  or  hi  separate;  being  inverted,  it  is  ny  together,  or  nj  separate.’ 
The  second  is  the  reverse  of  No.  i,  and  so  on.  ‘These  twelve  Cyphers  are 
contrived,  to  let  the  Writer  see,  by  inverting  them,  whether  he  has  given 
his  Letters  their  true  Form.  He  must  make  Allowances  for  the  Dots,  and 
also  for  the  beginning  and  ending  Turns  of  n or  u.  . .’  The  initials  are 
doubtless  those  of  Franklin’s  scrivener  friend  Joseph  Breintnal  who  had 
died  in  1746.  The  Newberry  and  New  York  Public  report  plates  missing 
in  their  copies,  plates  hi,  iv. 

MWA  CSmH  CtY  DLC  DeWI  ICN  ICU  MB  MiU-C  NN  PHi 

PP  PPAmP  PPFrankI  PPL  PU 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  The  American  | INSTRUCTOR:  | 
OR,  I Young  Man’s  Best  Companion.  | CONTAINING,  | [7  lines  as 
in  preceding  entry]  | Also  Merchants  Accompts,  and  a short  and  easy 
Me-  I thod  of  Shop  and  Book  keeping;  with  a Description  of  the  | several 
American  Colonies.  | Together  with  the  Carfenter*s  Plain  and  exact  Rule: 
Shew-  I ing  how  to  measure  CarpenterSy  Joyners,  Sawyers,  Bricklayers,  Plais- 
terers,  | Plumbers,  Masons  Glasiers,  and  Painters  Work.  How  to  undertake 
each  I Work,  and  at  what  Price;  the  Rates  of  each  Commodity,  and  the 
com-  I mon  Wages  of  Journeymen;  with  Gunters  Line,  and  CoggeshaVs 
De-  I scription  of  the  Sliding-Rule.  | Likewise  the  Practical  Gauger 
made  Easy;  the  Art  of  | Dialling,  and  how  to  erect  and  fix  any  Dial’,  with 
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Instructions  for  Dyingy  | Colmringy  and  making  Colours.  | To  which  is 
addedy  \ The  Poor  Planter’s  Physician.  | With  Instructions  for  Mark- 
ing on  Linneny  how  to  Pickle  and  | Preserve -y  to  make  divers  Sorts  of  Wine ; 
and  many  excellent  PlaisterSy  and  | MedicineSy  necessary  in  all  Families.  | 
And  also,  | Prudent  Advice  to  young  Tradesmen  and  Dealers.  | The  whole 
better  adapted  to  these  American  Colonies y than  any  | other  Book  oj  the  like 
Kind.  I [rule]  | By  GEORGE  FISHER y Accomptant.  | [ruk]  | The 
Tenth  Editiony  Revised  and  Corrected.  | [thick- thin  rule]  | PHILADEL- 
PHIA : Printed  by  B.  Franklin  and  | D.  Hall,  at  the  New-Printing- 
Office,  in  Market-Streety  1753. 

The  illustrations  and  text  concerned  with  writing  are  as  described  for  the 
preceding  ‘Ninth  Edition’,  from  which  this  varies  only  in  minor  details, 
e.g.  the  date  appearing  among  sentences  to  be  written  on  page  42  is  1753. 
The  book  has  384  pages  and  a leaf  of  advertisements  added.  The  ‘Explana- 
tion of  Mr.  7.  B\  Twelve  Cyphers’  is  on  the  two  final  pages. 

NhD  CtY  DLC  ICHi  ICN  MB  MiU  NHi  NN  PHi  PPFrankl 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | American  Instructor:  | OR, 
I Young  Man’s  Best  Companion.  | containing,  | Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic,  in  an  easier  | Way  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished; and  how  to  qualify  any  Person  for  | Business,  without  the  Help 
of  a Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with  Copies  both 
in  Prose  and  | Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Business  or  Friendship. 
Forms  of  | Indentures,  Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leases,  Re- 
I leases,  ^c.  \ Also  Merchant’s  Accompts,  and  a short  and  easy  Method 
of  Shop  and  | Book-keeping;  with  a Description  of  the  several  American 
Colonies.  | Together  with  the  Carpenter’s  plain  and  exact  Rule;  shewing 
how  to  I [5  lineS]  | Likewise  the  Practical  Gauger  made  easy;  the  Art  of 
Dialing,  and  | [2  lineS]  | TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  | The  Poor 
Planter’s  Physician.  | With  Instructions  for  Marking  on  Linen;  how 
to  Pickle  and  Pre-  | [2  lineS]  | And  also  | Prudent  Advice  to  young 
Tradesmen  [siC]  a«d  [SiC]  Dealers.  | The  whole  better  adafted  to  these 
American  Colonies,  than  | any  other  Book  oj  the  like  Kind.  | [ruk]  | By 
GEORGE  FISHERy  Accomptant.  | [ruk]  | The  Fourteenth  Editiony 
Revised  and  Corrected.  | [ruk]  | NEW-YORK'.  | Printed  and  sold  by 
H.  Gaine,  at  the  Bible  and  Crowny  | in  Hanover-SquarCy  M,DCC,LXX. 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type  (in  the  work  which 
collates  as  follows:  title  leaf;  [iii],  iv-v,  [vi],  + 390  pages;  comprising  sig- 
natures A-Q’-^,  R®.  There  are  many  woodcut  illustrations  in  the  text.) 
161  X 97  mm. 
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Pages  27-45  contain  a llne-for-line  resetting  of  the  text  matter  in  the  pre- 
ceding Franklin  and  Hall  edition  occupying  the  same  pages;  54-56  like- 
wise treat  Of  Secret  Writing.  The  Print-Hand  copies  at  page  31,  employ- 
ing different  sizes  of  type  from  those  of  the  earlier  editions,  have  a dis- 
tinctive unmatching  J in  the  top  line.  The  date  appearing  on  page  42  is 

NhD  ICU  MH  MiU-C  NHi 

f instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | American  Instructor:  | OR, 
I Young  Man’s  Best  Companion.  | CONTAINING  | Spelling, 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  in  an  | easier  Way  than  any  yet 
published;  and  how  to  qualify  any  Person  | for  Business,  without  the 
Help  of  a Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with  Copies 
both  in  Prose  | and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Business  or  Friend- 
ship— I Forms  of  Indentures,  Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  | 
Leases,  Releases,  ^c.  I Also  Merchants  Accompts,  and  a short  and  easy 
Method  of  Shop  and  | Book-keeping;  with  a Description  of  the  several 
American  Colonies.  | Together  with  the  Carpenter’s  plain  and  exact 
Rule;  shewing  how  | ^5  lineS]  | Likewise  the  Practical  Gauger  made  easy; 
the  Art  of  Dialing,  and  | [2  lineS]  | To  which  is  added,  | The  Poor 
Planter’s  Physician.  | ^7  lineS]  | [rule]  | By  GEORGE  FISHER, 
Accomptant.  | ^ruk]  | The  Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  | [ruk] 

I PHILADELPHIA:  \ Printed  and  sold  by  JOHN  DUNLAP,  at  the 
Newest  I Printing-Office,  in  Market-Street,  m,dcc,lxx. 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type,  as  in  the  New  York 
‘Fourteenth  Edition’  and  apparently  from  the  same  setting.  165  x 95  mm. 

MWA  ICU  NNC  PHi  RPJCB 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | INSTRUCTOR:  | OR,  | 
Young  Mards  Best  Comf anion.  | CONTAINING,  | Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetick,  | in  an  easier  Way  than  any  yet  published; 
and  how  to  qua-  | lify  any  Person  for  Business,  without  the  Help  of  a 
Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with  Co-  | pies  both 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Bu-  | siness  or  Friendship. 
Forms  of  Indentures,  Bonds,  Bills  of  | Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leases,  Re- 
leases, ^c.  I Also  Merchants  Accounts,  and  a short  and  easy  | Method 
of  Shop  and  Book-keeping;  with  a Description  of  the  | Product,  Counties 
and  Market  Towns  in  England  and  Wales.  | Together  with  the 
Method  of  measuring  | Carpenters,  Joiners,  Sawyers,  Bricklayers,  Plas- 
terers, Plumb-  I ers.  Masons,  Glaciers,  and  Painters  Work.  How  to  under- 
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take  I each  Work,  and  at  what  Price;  the  Rates  of  each  Commo-  | dity, 
and  the  common  Wages  of  Journeymen;  with  the  | Description  of 
Gunter  % Line,  and  C oggeshaW s Sliding  Rule,  | Likewise  the  Practical 
Gauger  made  easy;  | the  Art  of  Dialling^  and  how  to  erect  and  fix  Dials ^ 
with  I Instructions  for  Dyings  Colouring ^ and  making  Colours’,  and  | some 
General  Observations  for  Gardening  every  Month  in  | the  Year.  | To 
which  is  addedy  \ The  Family’s  Best  Companion:  | With  Instructions 
how  to  Pickle  and  Preserve',  to  make  divers  | Sorts  of  Wine;  and  many 
excellent  Plasters  and  Medicines,  | necessary  in  all  Families.  | AND  | A 
COMPENDIUM  of  the  Sciences  of  | Geography  and  Astronomy, 
I CONTAINING,  | A brief  Description  of  the  different  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  and  a | Survey  of  the  Celestial  Bodies.  | Also  some  useful  In- 
terest-Tables. I ^ruk]  I By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accountant.  | The 
Twenty- first  Edition  corrected  and  imp'oved.  | [double  rule]  | BURLING- 
TON. I Printed  and  sold  by  Isaac  Collins,  M.dcc.lxxv. 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type;  5 engraved  plates  of 
which  the  first  four  are  numbered  1-4  and  the  last  unnumbered.  165  x 95 
mm. 


Pages  28-31,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  Writing’,  including  ‘How  to 
make  a Pen’.  32,  Print-hand  copies  from  type  in  four  lines,  A-N,  O-^E, 
a-o,  p-&.  33-42,  ‘Copies  in  Alphabetical  Order’.  43,  ‘Short  Lines  for  Text 
Hand’,  ‘Double  Lines  in  Verse’.  44,  ‘A  Receipt  for  making  black  Ink’. 
45,  ‘Ingredients  for  a Quart’,  ‘How  to  make  red  Ink’.  46,  ‘To  keep  Ink 
from  Freezing  or  Moulding’,  and  beginning  examples  of  familiar  letters 
and  forms  of  address,  with  ‘Of  Secret  Writing’  ending  at  page  57.  The 
plates  are  inserted  between  pages  3 2 and  33:1,  ‘An  easy  Copy  for  Round 
Hand’  in  five  lines,  framed,  divided  into  compartments  by  double  rules  be- 
tween capitals  and  small  letters,  and  small  letters  and  copy  sentence:  A-N, 
0-Z,  <2-long  s,  s-io.,  Take  great  Care  and  youdl  Write  fair.  2,  The  Italian 
Hand  in  five  lines,  framed  and  compartmented  as  before:  A-M,  N-Z,  a-q, 
r-i^c..  Art  is  gain'd  by  great  Labour  & Industry.  3,  ‘Flourishing  Alpha- 
bet’ in  three  lines,  framed:  A-H,  I-Q,  R-Z.  4,  ‘Secretary  Hand’  in  five 
lines,  framed  and  compartmented:  [gothic;  A-N,  O-Z,  Aa-m,  n-z..  Want 
is  the  Scorn  of  ev’ry  w'ealthy  Fool.  [5]  is  of  forty-two  decorative  mono- 
grams. The  engraved  frontispiece,  copied  from  a current  English  edition 
(as  are  the  rest  of  the  plates  and  text  generally),  is  signed  I.  Thackara 
Sculp;  on  plate  4 a non-political  sentiment  replaces  the  ‘Fear  God  and 
Honour  the  King’  line  in  English  and  previous  American  Instructors.  See 
below  the  reissue  of  this  edition,  Philadelphia,  1787,  by  Crukshank. 

RPJCB  PHi 
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[instruction  relating  to  writing  in^  THE  | American  Instructor:  | OR, 

I Young  Man’s  Best  Companion:  | CONTAINING,  | Spelling, 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetick,  | in  an  easier  Way  than  any 
yet  published;  and  how  to  | qualify  any  Person  for  Business,  without  the 
Help  of  a I Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with  Copies 
both  I in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Business  | or  Friend- 
ship. Forms  of  Indentures,  Bonds,  Bills  of  | Sale,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leases, 
Releases,  ^c.  | Also,  Merchants  Accompts,  and  a short  and  easy  Method 
I of  Shop  and  Book-keeping.  | Together  with  the  Carpenter’s  plain  and 
exact  Rule;  shew-  | ing  how  to  measure  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Sawyers, 
Brick-  I layers,  Plaisterers,  Plumbers,  Masons,  Glasiers,  and  Pain-  | ters 
work.  How  to  undertake  each  Work,  and  at  what  | Price;  the  Rates  of 
each  Commodity,  and  the  common  | Wages  of  Journeymen;  with  Gun- 
ter’s Line,  and  Cog-  | geshal’s  Description  of  the  Sliding  Rule.  | Likewise 
the  Practical  Gauger  made  easy;  the  Art  of  Di-  | aling,  and  how  to  erect 
and  fix  any  Dial;  with  Instruc-  | tions  for  Dying  and  Colouring,  and 
making  Colours.  | TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  | The  Poor  Planter’s 
Physician.  | With  Instructions  for  Marking  on  Linnen;  how  to  Pickle  | 
[3  lineS]  I A Historical  Table  of  Remarkable  Events  from  the  Crea-  | 
tion  of  the  World  to  the  Death  of  Julius  Caesar.  And  a | short  Abstract 
of  the  History  of  England.  | ALSO,  | Prudent  Advice  to  young  Trades- 
men and  Dealers.  | The  whole  better  adafted  to  these  American  States, 
than  any  | other  Book  oj  the  like  Kind.  | By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accomftant. 
I [rule]  I BOSTON : | Printed  for  John  Boyle,  and  J.  D.  M’Dougall. 

1 1779- 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type  (in  the  work  of  vi  + 
378  pages,  comprising  signatures  [A],  B-Zz^.  The  illustrations  include  a 
number  of  engravings  pasted  into  place  in  the  text,  as  well  as  a folding 
plate  and  woodcuts.)  166  x 97  mm. 

Pages  27-45  contain  ‘Directions  to  Beginners’  and  other  text  matter  as 
cited  for  previous  editions,  the  present  one  being  generally  a line-for-line 
resetting  with  occasional  variations,  e.g.,  Secona  for  Seconds  on  page  29, 
which  is  also  of  slightly  different  length.  On  page  42  where  earlier  editions 
have  their  publication  dates,  e.g.,  1748,  1753  and  1770,  this  has  1760. 
The  only  pertinent  illustration  is  of  Print-Hand  on  page  31,  arranged  in 
four  lines  A-P,  Q-^,  s-q,  r-&.  pp^-R 


[instruction  relating  to  writing  inj  THE  | INSTRUCTOR:  | or, 
AMERICAN  I Young  Man^s  Best  Comf anion.  | CONTAINING,  | 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetick,  | in  an  easier  Way  than 
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any  yet  published ; and  how  to  qualify  | any  Person  for  Business,  without 
the  Help  of  a Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands,  with 
Copies  both  in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  Business  | 
or  Friendship.  Forms  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  Bills  of  Sale,  Powers  | of  Attor- 
ney, Indentures,  Receipts,  Wills,  Leases,  Releases,  &c.  [ Also,  Merchants 
Accounts,  and  a short  and  easy  Me-  | thod  of  Shop  and  Book-keeping; 
with  a Description  of  the  Product,  | Counties  and  Market-Towns  in 
England  and  WaleSy  &c.  | Together  with  the  Method  of  measuring 
CarfenterSy  | Joiners y Sawyers y Bricklayers y Plasterers y Plumbers y Masons y 
Glaziers y | and  Painters  Work.  How  to  undertake  such  Work.  With  the 
De-  I scription  of  Gunterh  Line,  and  CoggeshaWs  Sliding-Rule.  | Like- 
wise, the  Practical  Gauger,  made  Easy;  the  | Art  of  Dialling y and 
how  to  erect  and  fix  Dials 'y  with  Instructions  for  | Dyingy  Colouringy  and 
making  Colours)  and  some  General  Observations  | for  Gardening  every 
Month  in  the  Year.  | TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  | The  Family’s 
Best  Companion:  | With  Instructions  for  Marking  on  Linen:  How  to 
Pickle  I and  Preserve:  To  make  divers  Sorts  of  Wine)  and  many  excellent  | 
Plasters y and  Medicines y necessary  in  all  Families:  | And  a COMPEN- 
DIUM of  the  I Sciences  of  Geography  and  Astronomy;  | CON- 
TAINING, I A brief  Description  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Earth, 
and  a Sur-  | vey  of  the  Celestial  Bodies.  | Also,  several  very  useful  Tables. 
I [rule]  I By  GEORGE  FISHERy  Accomptant.  | The  Thirtieth  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  Corrected  Enlarged  and  Improved.  | [thin-thick  rule] 
Printed  at  WORCESTERy  Massachusetts y by  ISAIAH  THOMAS, 
FOR  I I.  Thomas,  in  Worcester)  J.  Boyle,  E.  Battelle,  W.  Green, 
B.  Larkin,  and  J.  Condy,  in  Boston,  mdcclxxxv.  | [in  brackets]  Price 
bound  5s. 

19  pages;  engraved  plates  numbered  1-4  on  4 leaves  (in  a work  of  384 
pages  with  engraved  frontispiece  and  folding  geometrical  plate,  and  with 
many  illustrations  in  the  text  including  2 pages  of  woodcut  alphabets  and 
figures  for  marking  on  linen).  173  x 95  mm. 

Pages  40-43,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  Writing’  with  sections  on  ‘To 
hold  the  Pen’  and  ‘How  to  make  a Pen’.  44,  ‘print  Hand’  in  four  lines  of 
copies  printed  from  Caslon  upper-  and  lower-case  types.  Plate  i,  ‘An  easy 
Copy  for  Round  Hand’,  capitals  and  small  letters  with  numerals  in  four 
lines.  Take  great  Care  and  youHl  Write  fair.  2,  ‘The  Italian  Hand’.  A-M, 
N-Zj  a-qy  r-zi^Cy  Art  is  gained  by  great  Labour  Industry.  Pages  45-52, 
‘Copies  in  Alphabetical  Order’.  Plate  3,  ‘Flourishing  Alphabet’  of  capitals 
in  three  lines.  4,  German  text.  Pages  53-55,  copies  continued,  ending  with 
‘Short  Lines  for  Text  Hand’  and  ‘Double  Lines  in  Verse’.  56-58,  ‘A  Re- 
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ceipt  for  black  Ink’,  ‘Ingredients  for  a Quart’,  ‘How  to  make  Red  Ink’  and 
‘To  keep  Ink  from  Freezing  or  Moulding’.  The  last  line  of  the  title  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  copy  varies:  [Price  bound  6 s.]  Plates  i 
and  4 are  identical  with  those  of  the  same  numbers  in  Thomas’  Writing 
Scholar's  Assistant  published  the  same  year,  plates  vi,  viia. 

MHi  MH  MWA 

[imprint  variesj  Printed  at  WORCES- 

TER,  Massachusetts^  by  ISAIAH  THOMAS,  | J.  Boyle,  E.  Bat- 
TELLE,  W.  Green,  | B.  LARKIN,  and  J.  CONDY,  in  Boston. 
MDCCLXXXV.  I [in  brackets]  Price  bound  5 s. 

The  description  and  contents  for  this  are  as  in  the  foregoing,  although  it 
is  a different  printing  and,  in  part  at  least,  from  a different  setting. 

MB  CSmH  RPJCB 

The  Second  WORCESTER  Edi- 
tion, Enlarged  and  Improved.  | [thin-thick  rule]  | Printed  at 
WORCESTERy  Massachusetts , [ By  ISAIAH  THOMAS,  | And  Sold 
at  his  BOOK-STORE,  near  the  court-house.  | mdcclxxxvi.  | [in  brack- 
ets] Price  bound  6 s. 

In  pagination  and  content  this  conforms  to  the  Worcester  edition  first  de- 

NhD  MiU-C  MH  MHi  MWA  RPJCB 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TOR: I OR,  I Young  Man’s  Best  Companion.  | CONTAINING,  | 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetick,  | in  an  easier  Way  than 
any  yet  published;  and  how  to  qua-  | lify  any  Person  for  Business,  with- 
out the  Help  of  a | Master.  | Instructions  to  write  Variety  of  Hands, 
with  Co-  I pies  both  in  Prose  and  Verse.  How  to  write  Letters  on  | Busi- 
ness or  Friendship.  Forms  of  Indentures,  Bonds  | Bills  of  Sale,  Receipts, 
Wills,  Leases,  Releases,  &c.  | Also  Merchants  Accounts,  and  a short  and 
easy  | Method  of  Shop  and  Book-keeping.  | Together  with  the  Method 
of  measuring  | Carpenters,  Joiners,  Sawyers,  Bricklayers,  Plasterers,  | 
Plumbers,  Masons,  Glaziers,  and  Painters  Work.  | With  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Gunter’s  Line,  and  Cogge-  | shall’s  Sliding  Rule,  j Likewise  the 
Practical  Gauger  made  easy;  | the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  how  to  erect 
and  fix  Dials;  | with  Instructions  for  Dying,  Colouring,  and  making 
Co-  I lours;  and  some  General  Observations  for  Gardening  | every 
Month  in  the  Year.  | With  Instructions  how  to  Pickle  and  Preserve;  to 
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make  | divers  sorts  of  Wine;  and  many  excellent  Plasters  and  | Medi- 
cines, necessary  in  all  Families.  | A COMPENDIUM  of  the  Sciences 
of  I Geography  and  Astronomy.  | Also  some  useful  Interest- 
Tables.  I [ruk]  I By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accountant.  | ^rulc]  | With 
Alterations  and  Amendments  adapted  to  the  Use  | of  the  Youth  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  | [double  ruk]  | PHILADELPHIA : | 
Printed  and  Sold  by  JOSEPH  CRUKSHANK,  | in  Market 
Street,  m dcc  lxxxvii. 

This  is  a reissue,  with  cancel  title  page,  of  the  Isaac  Collins  edition,  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  1775,  as  described  above.  It  has  the  same  frontispiece,  signed 
by  Thackara  as  engraTer.  pj^. 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  the  | INSTRUCTOR:  | or, 
AMERICAN  I Young  Man’s  best  Companion.  | [thirty  lines,  textually 
as  in  the  Worcester  1785  edition  though  with  some  different  endingS]  | 
[rule]  I By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accomptant.  | [double  ruk]  | Print- 
ed at  WALPOLE,  Newhampshire,  | by  ISAIAH  THOMAS  and 
DAVID  CARLISLE,  | For  said  Thomas,  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts', said  Thomas,  | and  Andrews,  D.  West  and  E.  Larkin,  jun.  in 
Boston.  | [double  ruk]  j MDCCXCIV. 

Pagination  and  contents  follow  closely  those  of  Thomas’  Worcester  1785 
edition,  although  there  are  trifling  changes  in  setting.  The  print  hand  on 
page  44  is  in  a smaller  size  of  type.  The  plates  have  been  reworked  for  this 
edition;  in  the  present  copy  they  are  inserted  between  pages  48  and  49. 
173  X 98  mm. 

*RN  DLC  ICN  MB  MH  MHi  MiU  MnU  MWA  PU  RPJCB 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  k]  THE  | INSTRUCTOR:  | OR,  | 
YOUNG  MAN’S  BEST  COMPANION.  | CONTAINING  | 
SPELLING,  READING,  WRITING  and  ARITHMETIC,  in  an 
I easier  way  than  any  yet  published;  and  how  to  qualify  any  person  | 
without  the  help  of  a master.  | INSTRUCTIONS  to  write  a variety  of 
hands,  with  copies  both  in  | prose  and  verse.  How  to  write  letters  on  busi- 
ness or  friendship.  | Forms  of  indentures,  bonds,  bills  of  sale,  receipts, 
wills,  leases,  re-  | leases,  &c.  | Also  MERCHANTS’  ACCOMPTS, 
and  a short  and  easy  method  of  | shop  and  book-keeping.  | Together 
with  the  METHOD  of  measuring  carpenters’,  joiners’,  saw-  | yers’,  brick- 
layers’, plaisterers’,  plumbers’,  masons’,  glaziers’  and  | painters’  work. 
How  to  undertake  each  work,  and  at  what  price ; | the  rates  of  each  com- 
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modity;  and  the  common  wages  of  journey-  j men:  with  the  description 
of  Gunter’s  Line,  and  Coggeshall’s  | Sliding-Rule.  | Likewise  the 
PRACTICAL  GAUGER  made  easy;  the  art  of  dial-  | ing,  and  how 
to  erect  and  fix  dials;  with  instructions  for  dying,  | colouring  and  making 
colours;  and  some  general  observations  for  | gardening  every  month  in 
the  year.  | TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED,  ] THE  FAMILY’S  BEST 
COMPANION;  I AND  | A COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  ASTRONOMY;  | ALSO  | SOME  USEFUL  INTEREST 
TABLES.  I [ruk]  | By  GEORGE  FISHER,  Accomptant.  | [thick- 
thin  rule]  I WILMINGTON:  | Printed  and  Sold  by  PETER 
BRYNBERG.  | M,DCC,XCVII. 

19  pages,  including  one  of  copies  printed  from  type.  170  x 106  mm. 


Pages  29-32,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  Writing’,  including,  pp.  30-31, 
‘To  hold  the  Pen’.  31-32,  How  to  make  a pen.  33,  Print-hand  copies  from 
type.  34-44,  Copies  in  Alphabetical  Order.  44,  Short  Lines  for  Text-Hand. 
44-46,  Double  Lines  in  Verse.  46,  A receipt  for  making  Black  Ink,  Ingredi- 
ents for  a Quart.  46-47,  How  to  make  Red  Ink.  47,  To  keep  Ink  from 
freezing  or  moulding.  Familiar  letters  on  several  occasions,  and  on  divers 
subjects,  occupy  pages  47-56,  with  Of  Secret  Writing  on  pages  56-57. 

RPJCB  MiU-C 


[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | INSTRUCTOR,  | OR  | 
AMERICAN  I YOUNG  MAN’s  BEST  COMPANION:  | CON- 
TAINING INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  | [I2  lines  in  two  columns  sep- 
arated by  vertical  thin-thick  rule  as  follows]  READING,  | WRITING, 
I ARITHMETIC,  | MERCHANTS’  ACCOUNTS,  | MENSURA- 
TION, I GAUGING,  I THE  ART  OF  DIALLING,  | DYING 
AND  I MAKING  COLOURS,  | PICKLING,  PRESERVING,  j 
AND  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  | SEVERAL  SORTS  OF  WINES. 
I ALSO  I A COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  SCIENCES  | OF  | [gothic] 
Geography  and  Astronomy,  | WITH  SEVERAL  VERY  USEFUL 
TABLES:  | TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  | Some  general  ohservations  on 
Gardening  jor  every  | Month  in  the  Year,  ^c.  | [double  rule]  | By 
GEORGE  FISHER,  Accomftant,  | [double  rule]  | [gothic]  Philadelphia: 
I PRINTED  AND  SOLD  BY  JOHN  BIOREN,  N®.88  | CHES- 
NUT-STREET.  | [rule]  | 1801. 

12  pages;  4 engraved  plates  numbered  1-4  (in  a work  of  346  pages,  com- 
prising signatures  [A],  B-Ff,  all  in  sixes.  Page  331  and  the  following  page 
contain  woodcut  models  of  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures  for  marking  on 
linen.)  1 70  x lOO  mm. 
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Pages  40-42,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  Writing’,  including  ‘To  hold  the 
Pen’  and  ‘How  to  Make  a Pen’  on  pages  41  and  42  respectively.  At  the 
foot  of  page  42  and  the  top  of  the  following  page  are  print  hand  copies  of 
capitals  and  small  letters,  with  the  usual  note.  Plate  i,  ‘Round  Hand’.  2, 
‘Italian  Hand’.  3,  ‘Flourishing  Alphabet’.  4,  ‘German  Text’.  Page  43,  fol- 
lowing print  hand  copies  a-t,  u-&  and  note,  has  beginning  of  ‘Copies  in 
Alphabetical  Order’  which  continue  to  page  50.  At  bottom  of  page  50  and 
on  page  5 1 are  ‘A  Receipt  for  making  Black  Ink’,  ‘Ingredients  for  a Quart’, 
‘How  to  make  Red  Ink’,  and  ‘To  keep  Ink  from  Freezing  or  Moulding’. 

MiU-C  CSmH  PHi  PPLT 


[imprint  variesj  . . . PHILADEL- 
PHIA: I PRINTED  BY  JOHN  BIOREN,  | For  JOHN  CON- 
RAD, & Co.  No.  30  Chesnut  street,  M.  & J.  CONRAD,  j 8e  Co.  No,  140 
Market  street,  BALTIMORE,  and  RAPINE,  | CONRAD  & Co. 
WASHINGTON  CITY.  | 1801. 


This  variant  conforms  to  the  foregoing  description.  The  Harvard  copy  lacks 

MWA  MH 


[instruction  relating  to  writing  inj  THE  INSTRUCTOR,  | OR  | 
AMERICAN  YOUNG  MAN’S  \ BEST  COMPANION,  IM- 
PROVED: I CONTAINING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  READ- 
ING, WRITING,  (IN-  I CLUDING  THE  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR); ARITHMETIC,  MER-  | CHANTS’  ACCOUNTS, 
MENSURATION,  GAUGING  ACCORDING  | TO  THE  MOST 
MODERN  AND  APPROVED  PRACTICE,  AND  | THE  ART 
OF  DIALLING.  [ ALSO,  \ A COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  SCI- 
ENCES I OF  I GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY,  \ A SHORT 
DESCRIPTION  OF  STEAM  ENGINES,  AND  A TABLE  | OF 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  BODIES  WITH  RULES  | FOR 
ASCERTAINING  THE  SAME.  | TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  | 
THE  R U DIM  ENTS  OF  DR  A WING,  WITH  SE  V ERA  L \ VER  Y 
USEFUL  TABLES,  &c.  \ [double  rule,  | BY  GEORGE  FISHER, 
ACCOMPTANT.  | [double  rule,  [ [gothic,  Philadelphia:  | PRINT- 
ED AND  SOLD  BY  JOHN  BIOREN,  | no.  88  chesnut-street. 
I [rule,  I 1810. 

9 pages;  3 engraved  plates  numbered  1-3  (in  a work  of  300  pages,  compris- 
ing signatures  [A],  B-Bb,  all  in  sixes.  Besides  instructions  and  two  pages  of 
woodcut  model  alphabets  for  marking  on  linen,  this  edition  contains  a sec- 
tion on  drawing  with  four  plates;  there  are  also  an  engraved  frontispiece, 
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mathematical  plates  and  many  woodcut  illustrations  in  the  text.)  178  x 102 
mm. 

Pages  40-42,  preliminary  remarks  and  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  writing’, 
including  ‘To  hold  the  Pen’  and  ‘How  to  make  a Pen’.  At  the  foot  of  page 
42  is  an  alphabet  of  capitals  from  type;  there  is  no  lower-case  or  note.  Plate 
I,  ‘Round  Hand’.  2,  ‘Italian  Hand’.  3,  ‘German  Text’.  The  first  two  plates 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  same  number  in  the  1801  edition;  the  third 
is  the  same  as  the  plate  numbered  4 in  the  earlier  edition,  and  here  it  is 
placed  to  precede  numbers  i and  2.  Pages  43-48,  ‘Copies  in  Alphabetical 
Order’  with,  on  the  last  page,  ‘A  receipt  for  making  Black  Ink’,  ‘Ingredients 
for  a quart’,  ‘How  to  make  red  Ink’  and  ‘To  keep  Ink  from  freezing  or 
moulding’.  The  number  of  alphabetical  sentences  is  reduced  from  Bioren’s 
previous  edition. 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  THE  | INSTRUCTOR,  | OR  | 
AMERICAN  YOUNG  MAN’S  BEST  COMPANION,  | IM- 
PROVED; I [5  lineS]  I ALSO  | A Compendium  of  the  Sciences  | OF  | 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY;  | [3  lineS]  | THE  RUDI- 
MENTS OF  DRAWING,  | [2  lineS]  | [Ornamentj  | BY  | GEORGE 
FISHER,  I ACCOMPTANT.  | [Ornament]  | PHILADELPHIA:  | 
Printed  and  sold  by  John  Bioren,  no.  88,  Chesnut-street.  | 1812. 

Pagination  and  text  are  as  in  the  1810  Bioren  edition  described,  although 
there  has  been  resetting.  The  plates  are  the  same  except  for  additional 
touches  and  ‘Page  42’  in  the  margin  of  Plate  i.  180  x 108  mm. 

NcD 

[instruction  relating  to  writing  in]  the  | YOUNG  MAN’S  | BEST 
COMPANION,  I IMPROVED;  | containing  instructions  for 
I READING,  WRITING,  (INCLUDING  THE  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR;)  | ARITHMETIC,  MERCHANTS’  AND  FARM- 
ERS’ ACCOUNTS;  A | VARIETY  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL 
AND  APPROVED  FORMS  OF  | BLANKS  NOW  IN  USE; 
MENSURATION,  GAUGING  ACCORD-  | ING  TO  THE 
MOST  MODERN  AND  APPROVED  PRACTICE;  | AND  THE 
ART  OF  DIALLING.  | also,  | A COMPENDIUM  OF  THE 
SCIENCES  I OF  I GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY;  | AND 
A TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  BODIES,  WITH  | 
RULES  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  SAME.  | to  which  is  add- 
ed I SEVERAL  VERY  USEFUL  TABLES,  &c.  &c.  | [double  ruk]  | 
BY  GEORGE  FISHER,  | ACCOMPTANT.  | [double  ruk]  | 
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PHILADELPHIA:  | PUBLISHED  BY  THOMAS  L.  BONSAL, 

I No.  37  Market  Street.  | 1833. 

8 pages,  including  copies  of  roman  print,  and  script,  printed  from  type. 
190  X 1 14  mm. 

Page  70,  ‘Of  Writing’.  71,  ‘Directions  to  Beginners  in  Writing’.  ‘To 
Hold  the  Pen’.  72,  ‘How  to  Make  a Pen’.  Marking  letters,  A-N,  O-Z 
a-p,  q-z  as,  oe  in  four  lines  printed  from  type.  73,  copies  printed  from  round 
hand  script  type  A-g,  R-Z,  a-z^c.,  i-io^  Take  great  care  and  youHl  write 
Jair.  74,  six  lines  of  copy  sentences  printed  from  the  same  round  hand 
script  type.  75-77,  sentences  in  alphabetical  order  for  copying,  plate  ix. 

MiU 


Christoph  Saur,  printer  and  publisher 

HOCH-DEUTSCH  AMERICANISCHE  CALENDER 

[four  pages  iu]  Der  | Hoch-Deutsch  | Americanische  | Calender,  | Auf 
das  Jahr  | Nach  der  Gnadenreichen  Geburt  unsers  | HErrn  und  Hey- 
landes  JEsu  Christi  | 1754.  | [I2  lineS]  | Germantown:  Gedruckt  und  zu 
finden  bey  Christoph  Saur.  | [thick-thin  rule,  2 lineS] 

22  leaves  without  signatures  or  pagination  including  4 pages  of  models  for 
handwriting  printed  from  w^oodcuts.  205  x 164  mm.  Stab-stitched. 

Page  [I]  woodcut  of  ship,  wharf  with  three  figures  and  dog,  town.  Mer- 
cury overhead,  1754.  [2]  text  in  German.  [3]  title-page.  [4]  introductory, 
signs  used  in  calendar.  [5]-[i6]  Januarius<-December.  [1 7]  zodiacal  infor- 
mation. [I8]-[20]  eclipses,  notice  of  publications.  [2i]-[24]  courts,  &c. 
[25]  cursive  gothic  small  letter  and  capital  alphabets,  practice  combinations, 
numerals  and  round  hand  Aa-z.  [26]  ‘Current  Schrifft  in  einem  Text’  ten 
lines  of  cursive  gothic,  with  round  hand  A-Z  in  two  lines  at  bottom.  [27] 
‘Current  Schrifft  in  Zeilen  nach  dem  Alphabet’  numbered  i-ii.  [28]  con- 
tinuation of  alphabetically  arranged  sentences  in  cursive  gothic  script,  ara- 
bic  numerals,  12-22.  [29]-[44]  dialogue  between  Einwohner  and  Neu- 
kommer.  The  copy  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  measures  215 
X 165  mm.  PLATES  x,x..  MWA  PHi 


1756.  . . . 

4 pages  devoted  to  handwriting,  one  of  instruction  and  three  of  copies  print- 
ed from  woodcuts.  207  x 165  mm. 

Page  [24]  ‘Ein  kurtzer  Unterricht  vor  diejenigen,  welche  begehren  Schrei- 
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ben  zu  lernen,  und  haben  keine  erfahrne  Lehrmeister.  Auch  denen  zu 
DInst,  welche  gedrucktes  lesen  konnen,  und  begehren  auch  Geschriebenes 
lesen  zu  lernen.’  The  instruction  is  printed  in  fraktur  interlined  word  for 
word  in  small  gothic  script  type.  [25]  ‘Current  Schrifft  in  einem  Text’, 
from  the  same  block  as  the  similar  title  in  the  Calender  for  1754.  [26]  iden- 
tical with  the  first  woodcut,  page  [2  5],  in  the  Calender  for  1754.  [27] 
twelve  lines  of  large  round  hand  alphabetical  copies,  Anger  resteth  in  the 
Bosom  oj  Fools.  Aa.  - Make  choice  of  good  Comfany.  M m m m.  plate 

XIT 

NhD  MWA  PHi 


■ - - - 1758 

5 pages  devoted  to  handwriting. 

Page  [24]  as  in  preceding  entry.  [25]  as  on  the  same  page  of  the  1754  Cal- 
ender. [26]  the  same  block  headed  ‘Current  Schrifft  in  Zeilen  nach  dem 
Alphabet’  as  in  the  Calender  for  1754.  [27]  the  same  block  of  twelve  large 
round  hand  sentences  as  was  introduced  in  the  Calender  for  1756.  [28] 
text  printed  in  gothic  script  type,  under  the  heading  in  fraktur  type:  ‘Noch 
etwas  weniges  vor  diejenigen,  welche  ohne  Lehrmeister  schreiben  lernen, 

und  sich  uben  geschriebenes  zu  lesen.’  r)nT/^T> 

KTJCi> 

1769 — 

Pages  [23]-[26]  of  this  issue  are  printed  from  the  same  blocks  as  the  one 

first  described.  215  x 166  mm.  -.yrT-rrA 

^ MWA  PHi 


1770.  ... 

Pages  [24]-[26]  are  printed  from  the  woodcut  blocks  of  the  issue  for  1754, 
as  in  the  foregoing  entry.  214  x 165  mm.  PHi 


1774 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  handwriting.  206  x 160  mm. 

Page  [2  2]  at  the  foot  offers  in  two  lines  round  hand  alphabets  4-Z,  a-z 
printed  from  script  type,  as  a model  for  writing  in  English.  [23]  is  devoted 
to  ‘Ein  gemeines  Band  von  einem  an  einen’  printed,  except  for  the  fraktur 
heading  cited,  in  this  round  hand  script  font  with  roman  display  words. 

PLATE  XIIl. 
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Pages  [22]-[26]  are  printed  from  the  same  fonts  of  script  types.  214  x 164 

MWA  PHi 


1777.  . . . 

The  same  pages  as  those  of  the  issue  for  1775  are  printed  from  the  same 
types.  215  X 165  mm. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  copy  is  incomplete. 

MWA  PHi  RPJCB 


—1778 — 

Three  pages  of  model  legal  forms  printed  from  the  same  script  types.  200  x 
160  mm. 

Page  [41]  contains  Tin  Band  ein  jungfern  kindchen  zu  erhalten’  in  Eng- 
lish, printed  except  for  the  fraktur  heading  in  round  hand  script  type  with 
roman  for  emphasis.  [42],  [43]  ‘Ein  Band  eine  Person  Lebenslang  vom 
Taunschip  frey  zu  halten’  is  gothic  secretary  type  with  fraktur  display. 

MiU-C 


Isaiah  Thomas,  printer  and  publisher 

WRITING  SCHOLAR’S  ASSISTANT 

[gothic]  The  Writing  Scholar’s  Assistant.  | CONTAINING  | Alfha- 
betkal  COPIES  oj  Plain  RUNNING  HAND.  I Necessary  to  be  learned 
by  all  who  would  wish  to  write  neat,  easy,  and  fit  for  all  Purposes,  and 
have  not  Opportunity  to  | practice  a Variety  of  Hands.  Together  with 
COPIES  of  I Rmnd  Handy  German  English  [gothiC]  Text,  and  Roman 
^ Italian  [gothic]  Print.  | [thin-thick  ruk]  | PRINTED  at  WORCES- 
TERj  Massachusetts y hy  ISAIAH  THOMAS,  and  sold  at  his  Book- 
Store,  MDCCLXXXV. 

24  unnumbered  leaves  printed  on  recto  comprising  signatures  [A],  B,  C 
in  8s;  2 folding  engraved  plates,  each  measuring  112  x 165  mm.,  with 
numbers  i and  4.  72  x 185  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  brown  wrapper. 

Leaf  [I]  title  as  given.  Verso  blank  as  throughout.  [2]  small  round  hand 
copies  Aa-z^^y  ah-agOy  printed  from  script  type,  in  two  lines  each  under- 
scored as  throughout.  [3]  round  hand  capitals  from  script  types  A-Ny  0-Z. 
[4]-[i5]  round  hand  alphabetical  sentences  from  script  types  A true  Friend 
is  the  greatest  Contentment  in  all  the  world.  7254  ......  . Zeal  for  the 
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Truth  should  be  consistent  with  Charity,  au  an  ax  ay  az.  Plate  [I]  ‘An  easy 
Copy  for  Round  Hand’  with  lines  A-N j 0~Z,  i2-[long]  s,  s-io,  Take  great 
Care  and  youHl  Write  fairy  in  three  compartments,  ‘i’  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  first  copy  at  left;  verso  blank.  Plate  [II]  (has  been  tipped  on  to  14"'^ 
so  that  it  actually  precedes  the  other  plate  in  this  copy)  ‘German  Text’ 
with  gothic  lines  A-M,  N-Z,  a-m,  n-z.,  Fear  God  and  Honour  your  Coun- 
try, in  three  compartments  as  before.  ‘4’  appears  similarly  above  and  left 
of  the  first  line.  Leaf  [16]  English  Text  a-[round]  r,  [long]  s-z&.  [I7] 
(Old  English)  A-O,  P-Z.  [I8]  (Old  English)  Beauty  is  at  best  a fading 
flower.,  Content  alone  is  true  Happiness,  [ip]  Roman  Print,  a-s,  t-z&. 
[20]  A-P,  Q-Z.  [21]  Honour  thy  Father  and  Mother.,  Modesty  has  en- 
gaging Charms.  [22]  Italian  Print,  a-ry  [long]r-2£s?.  [23]  A-Ny  0-Z.  [24] 
Eternal  haffiness  awaits  the  Good.y  Religion  is  a sure  guide  to  haffiness. 
On  the  cover  is  written  ‘Daniel  Olivers  Copies  . . .’  The  engraved  plates 
are  not  present  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  copy.  The  two  en- 
graved plates  are  Identical  with  those  of  the  same  numbers  in  The  Instructor 
published  by  Thomas  in  1785  and  later,  plate  xiv. 

*PH  MH  MWA 

Miles  Beach  & Isaac  Sanford,  engravers 
and  publishers 

NEW  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  WRITING  COPIES 

[gothiC]  A New  Set  | OF  | Round  Hand  W riting  Copes:  | Engrav* dy  Print- 
ed and  Sold  by  Beach  Sanjord;  | Ten  rods  South  oj  the  Bndge  Hartjord. 
iy86. 

Engraved  title,  7 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  8 leaves.  73  x 
207  mm.  Stab-stitched. 

Plate  [I]  title  as  given.  [2]  round  hand  alphabets.  Alphabetical  copy  sen- 
tences in  various  sizes  of  round  hand:  [3]  three  lines  underscored  with 
thick-thin  and  other  rules  as  throughout.  Approve  not  of  him  ...  Be  slow  in 
chusing  . . . Conceal  your  wants.  ...  [4]  four  lines.  Deride  not  Infirmities 
...  - Great  receipts  render.  ...  [5]  six  lines.  Hold  your  Ren  .......  Let- 
ters should  be  smooth  and  clean.  [6]  four  lines.  On  present  Time  . . . - 
Riches  serve.  ...  [7]  four  lines.  Set  Bounds  ...  - Valour  and  Greatness  . . . 
[8]  four  sentences.  Would  you  be  rich  ...  - Z^eal  without  Knowledge  . . . , 
i-o.  The  copies  facing  have  been  written  on  the  blank  verso  of  each  leaf 
so  that  copies  on  the  fragmentary  plates,  [2],  [3],  [6],  and  the  torn  parts 
of  [4]  and  [8]  can  be  completed.  The  leaves  are  loose  and  uncovered. 
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Among  practice  strokes  and  scribbling,  ‘Miles  Beach  Hartford  1789  1790 
Tames  Ward  Miles  Book’,  plate  xv. 

*MSC 


Joseph  Callender,  engraver 

ROUND  TEXT  COPIES 

[gothiC]  Round  TEXT  [gothiC]  Copies  | Engraved  by  Callender  | Massa- 
chusetts: Publish’d  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Printer,  Bookseller,  Stationer,  & 
Binder,  Worcester,  1787. 

Engraved  title,  15  unnumbered  engraved  plates,  on  16  leaves,  recto.  69  x 
192  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrappers. 

Plates:  [i]  title  as  given.  [2]  round  text  capitals  in  two  lines,  A-M^  X-Z, 
each  line  heavily  underscored  and  the  page  divided  horizontally  by  a light 
rule  (the  style  used  throughout).  [3]  the  small  letters  of  round  text  follow- 
ing an  initial  capital  A,  Aa-%  on  first  line,  small  letters  of  German  text  on 
second,  and  the  third  devoted  to  numerals.  [4]  German  text  capitals  A-Z  in 
two  lines.  [5]-[i6]  contain  copies,  two  to  a page.  Avoid  bad  comfany  - 
Zealously  fursue  virtue  in  round  text,  with  more  numerals  on  the  last.  The 
watermark  includes  ‘J:  Hessels’  and  ‘pro  patria’.  plate  xvi. 

MWA  ICN 


Samuel  Hill,  engraver 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES 

A comflete  Set  oj  | ^gothic]  Round  Hand  Copies  | In  Single  Lines,  For  the 
Use  oj  Schools.  | Engraved  by  S.  Hill  | Printed  for  h Sold  by  THOMAS  & 
ANDREWT,  at  Faust’s  Statue,  N‘^45,  Newbury  Street,  | & DAVID 
WEST,  N'?36,  Marlborough  Street,  BOSTON.  MDCCXC.  | [double 
rule] 

Engraved  title,  15  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  16  leaves.  72  x 
1 80  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrapper. 

Plates:  [I]  title  as  given.  [2]  German  text  copies,  underscored  and  also 
separated  by  light  rules,  as  throughout,  in  three  lines,  A-M,  N-Z,  a-z.  [3] 
print  hand  A-Z,  a-z&,  numerals.  [4]  round  hand  A-N,  N-Z,  a-z^c.  [5]- 
[I6]  round  hand  sentences  alphabetically  arranged,  two  on  each  plate.  Ac- 
cording to  your  fains  will  be  your  gains.  - Zeal  in  a just  Cause  merits  Af- 
flause.Z.  Watermark,  within  oval,  Andover,  plate  xvii. 
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Duncan  Smith — Joel  Allen 

NEW  ROUND  TEXT  COPIES 

Designed  by  Duncan  Smith  Writing  Master,  | [ gothic  ] New  Round  Text 
Copies.  I Engraved  by  JOEL  ALLEN  at  Southington  | [thick-thin  tapered 
rule]  I [two  lines  of  copieS] 

Engraved  title,  7 engraved  plates  of  which  the  last  six  are  numbered  3-8, 
on  the  recto  of  8 leaves.  205  x 240  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  wrapper. 

Plate  [I ] title  as  given,  round  text  alphabets  Aa-r  and  A-N  each  underlined 
by  heavy  rules,  as  throughout.  [2]  continuation,  s-z  and  0-Z,  numerals. 
3,  alphabetical  sentences.  Avoid  alluring  com f any  - Decency  is  much  ad- 
mired. 4,  Emulation  seldom  jailsj  - Humility  adds  to  beauty.  5,  Innocence 
frocures  love  - Modesty  is  much  fraised.  6,  Nothing  dearer  than  time  - 
Quit  obnoxious  com'pany.  7,  R.efutation  is  valuable  - Virtue  commands 
honor.  8,  Wisdomds  ever  respected  - Zealously  fur  sue  trajfick.  ‘October  23, 
1 79 1 Ms  written  inside  the  front  cover,  plate  xviii. 

CtY 


John  Jenkins 

ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I 

THE  I ART  of  WRITING,  j reduced  to  a | PLAIN  and  EASY 
SYSTEM.  I On  a PLAN  entirely  NEW.  | [Ornamental  rule]  | In 
SEVEN  BOOKS.  | [Ornamental  rule]  | [rule]  ] by  JOHN  JENKINS, 
WRITING  MASTER.  | [ruk]  | BOOK  I.  j Containing  a plain,  easy  and  fa- 
miliar Introduction  to  the  Art.  | [ within  plain  rules:  three-line  quota- 
tion from  Moore]  | [ within  square  brackets]  Published  according  to  Act  oj 
Congress.  | [double  rule]  | PRINTED  in  BOSTON,  | by  ISAIAH 
THOMAS  AND  EBENEZERT.  ANDREWS,  | At  FA  UST^s  STAT- 
UE, No.  45,  Newbury  Street.  | [double  rule]  | mdccxci. 

I plate  on  recto  of  i leaf;  32  pages  comprising  signatures  [A],  B,  B [X^V], 
D,  in  fours,  paged  [i]-[3],  4-8,  [9],  10-32;  4 leaves  containing  4 unnum- 
bered engraved  plates  signed  J.  Allen  sck  196x160  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in 
plain  grey  wrapper. 

Engraved  frontispiece,  hand  and  pen  with  writing  book  at  top  center  above 
couplet  ‘ ’Tis  to  the  Pen  and  Press  ...  all  we  know.’,  tapered  rule,  two 
stanzas  of  verse,  ‘Ye  American  youths . . .’  and  ‘Ye  sprightly  Fair  . . .’  Page 
[I]  title  as  given.  [2]  dedication  ‘To  the  Young  Masters  and  Misses, 
Throughout  the  United  States  . . .’  [3]  preface,  dated  Boston,  August  29, 
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1791.  recommendations.  [9],  dropped  title  with  wood-engraved 

T & A ornament.  10-32,  principal  strokes,  with  forty-five  wood-engraved 
illustrations,  dialogue  on  formation  of  small  letters,  formation  of  capitals, 
classing  scholars,  position  for  sitting  to  write,  directions  for  holding  pen, 
use  of  dry  pen,  to  make  a pen.  Plate  [I]  capitals,  the  six  strokes  (body  stroke, 
hair  curve,  swelled  stroke,  unnamed  /-like  stroke,  the  oval,  hair  stroke)  and 
their  application  to  P,  R,  B,  S,  L,  7,  //,  K,  F,  D.  [II]  small  letters,  six 
principal  strokes  (direct  /,  inverted  /,  curved  /,  /,  O,  stem)  and  their  com- 
binations to  form  d (by  strokes  5 and  i),  ^ (s  ^nd  q (5  and  6), 

f.  [Ill]  long  s and  y,  r,  Vy  zv,  Cy  i,  Xy  by  ty  r,  z.  [IV]  capitals  con- 
cluded. Written  on  back  cover  is  ‘Nathan  Allen’s  1807,’  and  inside,  ‘C. 
Stark.  Pembroke  Jan.  16  - 1820.’  plate  xix. 

NhD  Grolier  Club  ICN  MB  MBAt  MHi  MWA  NHi  NN  RPJCB 

THE  I Art  oj  Wrkmgy  j Redttced  | [Stipple  and  line  angel  with  banderole 
containing]  To  a plain  and  easy  SYSTEM,  on  a plan  entirely  new,  | in 
seven  books  | -SY  | John  Jenkins y Writing  Master.  | Revised  enlarged  & im- 
proved. I [gothic]  Book  I,  I Containing  a 'plain  easy  and  jamiliar  | [gothic] 
Introduction,  | Which  may  be  considered  as  a GRAMMAR  to  the  ART.  | 
[thick-thin  rule]  | Writing  is  the  Key  to  Arts  &c.  | [tapered  rule]  | CAM- 
BRIDGE, I Printed  for  the  Author. 

2 leaves,  engraved  frontispiece  and  engraved  title;  xx  + 68  + [4]  pages  com- 
prising signatures  [i]^,  2^,  3^,  4-12^;  10  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on 
10  leaves.  Sewn,  in  brown  marbled  paper  boards,  morocco  spine.  217  x 130 
mm. 

Engraved  frontispiece,  half-length  stipple  portrait  with  motto  ‘Public 
patronage  is  the  parent  of  genius’  in  oval,  faintly  signed  ‘Leney  sc.’  and 
captioned  ‘Jenkins’,  four  lines  verse  from  Bickham  ‘Three  things  bear 
mighty  . . .’  ‘J.  Jenkins  scr.’  and  ‘P.  Maverick  sc.’  Engraved  title  as  given. 
Page  [i]  copyright  entry  July  6,  1813,  Massachusetts,  ‘N.B.  The  copy 
right  of  this  work,  in  the  District  of  Maine  and  in  the  states  of  Newhamp- 
shire  and  Vermont,  is  vested,  by  the  author,  in  Daniel  Merrill,  A.M.’,  im- 
print ‘Andover,  Printed  by  Flagg  & Gould,  1813’.  [ii]  blank,  [iii]  ‘To 
Gentlemen  k Ladies,  Instructors  of  Youth,  and  to  the  Young  Masters  and 
Misses  throughout  the  United  States  . . .’  [iv]  blank.  [V]  Preface,  continu- 
ing on  vi,  vii,  and  viii  (misnumbered  viii,  ix,  and  x)  to  xi.  [xii]-xv,  rec- 
ommendations. [Xvi]  address  to  instructors.  [xvii]-xx,  address  to  parents 
and  guardians.  [i]-68,  the  principal  strokes  illustrated  with  wood-engrav- 
ings, larger  and  bolder  than  those  of  the  1791  edition  and  somewhat  re- 
vised, dialogue  on  writing  with  each  of  the  six  principal  strokes  in  turn,  of 
classing  scholars,  position  for  sitting  to  write,  holding  the  pen,  exercise  of 
the  pen,  proportion  of  letters,  slope,  joining  the  letters,  formation  of  capi- 
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tals,  a chapter  with  dialogues  related  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  books, 
explaining  use  of  characters,  i.e.,  period,  hyphen,  dash,  &c.,  movement  of 
pen  illustrated  with  figures^,  observations  on  pressure  and  rise  of  pen,  use  of 
the  dry  pen  and  dialogue  thereon,  to  make  a pen,  to  make  writing  an  amuse- 
ment, exercises  for  writing  in  single  lines  and  verse,  verses  signed  Bickham. 
[69]-[72]  statement  to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  signed  by  Rev. 
Ephraim  Ward  et  d.y  reviewing  the  grounds  upon  which  the  legislature  has 
furnished  them  with  this  book;  and  an  appeal  for  patrons,  for  Jenkins  signed 
by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch  et  al.  Plate  [i]  facing  page  15,  the  principal 
strokes  and  application  to  form  by  /,  Uy  dy  i,  [2]  facing  page  16,  formation 
of  the  small  letters  Uy  TUy  Vy  Wy  r.  [3]  facing  page  18,  long  r,  y,  g,  7,  z,  s. 
[4]  facing  page  20,  Cy  Xy  hyfyk.  [5]  facing  page  24,  stipple  engraving  in 
oval  of  young  girl  sitting  to  write  signed  ‘T.  Gimbrede  Sc.’,  six  lines  of 
round  hand  script  in  three  sizes  signed  ‘J.  Jenkins  scr.’.  [6]  facing  page  32, 
joining  and  distance,  classes  1st- 15th,  signed  ‘A.  Reed  scr^  et  sc*  according 
to  the  Author’s  directions’.  [7]  facing  page  37,  formation  of  the  capitals  P, 
Ry  By  Sy  L.  [8]  faclng  page  38,  /,  7,  Hy  Ky  T k Fy  Dy  U k V.  [9]  facing 
page  39,  formation  of  the  capitals  A,  iV,  My  F,  TF,  Z.  [lO]  facing  page  40, 

C Sc  Ey  Xy  Gy  Qy  Y,  PLATES  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV. 

NhD  ICN  ICU  MB  MH  NN  *PH  RPJCB 

[another  issue] 

Pages  xlviii  + 68  + 4,  comprising  signatures  [i],  2-15  in  fours;  engraved 
frontispiece  and  title,  2 facing  plates  tipped  on  to  pages  [iij  and  [iii],  lO 
unnumbered  engraved  plates,  on  14  leaves.  240  x 143  mm.  In  grey  paper- 
covered  boards,  uncut. 

Page  [i]  ‘Art  of  Writing’,  half-title,  [ii]  blank.  Engraved  frontispiece  and 
engraved  title  as  in  preceding  entry.  Page  [iii]  copyright  notice  and  im- 
print as  before  except  that  there  is  no  ‘N.B.’.  [V]  dedication  as  before,  [vii] 
preface,  continuing  viii-xiii.  [xiv]  blank.  [XV],  xvi-xlviii,  recommendations, 
with  many  more  added,  and  addresses  to  teachers  and  parents,  as  before,  [i], 
2-68,  text  as  before.  The  four  unnumbered  pages  at  the  end  contain  the 
same  statement  and  candid  appeal.  The  plates  are  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing entry.  The  PU  copy  lacks  the  frontispiece  and  has  only  eight  plates. 

NhD  CtY  DLC  Grolier  Club  ICN  MB  MH  MHi  MnU  MWA 

NN  NNC  PU  TxU  WHi  WU 

[‘third  edition’] 

The  title  plate  has  been  reworked  in  several  places  and  ‘E.  She'pherd  Scrd 
added  at  foot.  Engraved  frontispiece,  engraved  title;  pages  [i]-[iii])  iv- 
xix,  [20],  21-80  comprising  signatures  [i],  2-10,  in  fours;  10  unnumbered 
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engraved  plates.  In  brown  paper-covered  boards,  printed  front  and  back 
covers,  morocco  gilt  spine.  218  x 125  mm. 

Engraved  frontispiece  as  before.  Engraved  title  as  revised.  Pages:  [i]  dedi- 
cation as  before,  [ii]  copyright  as  before  with  imprint  ‘(Third  Edition)  - 
Elizabethtown,  N.J.,  Printed  by  J.  & E.  Sanderson,  1816.’  [iii],  Iv-vill, 
preface  as  before,  ix-xiv,  recommendations.  Including  two  dated  In  1816. 
[XV]-xvI,  address  to  patrons  signed  by  Jenkins  at  Elizabethtown  Sept.  26, 
1816.  [xvii]-xix,  address  to  parents.  [20]-76,  text  as  before  except  that  a 
few  of  the  wood-engraved  copies  on  the  first  few  pages  which  duplicate  cop- 
ies on  the  plates  are  eliminated,  and  the  exercises  for  writing  In  single  lines 
and  verse  are  eliminated.  77-80,  statements  as  In  preceding  entry.  Plates 
as  before.  Front  cover:  JENKINS’  j SURE  AND  EASY  GUIDE  | TO  | 
PENMANSHIP  I [double  rule]  | [followed  by  30  lines,  signed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Andrews  and  seven  others]  the  whole  page  surrounded  by  an  orna- 
mental border.  Back  cover:  29  lines,  recommendation  dated  New-York, 
Sept.  19th,  1816  signed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whelpley  and  two  others. 
And  a six-line  testimonial  by  Rev.  James  Richards,  Newark,  Sept.  23d, 
1816.  The  page  Is  enclosed  by  a border  like  that  on  the  front  cover. 

NhD  CtY  DLC  Grolier  Club  MH  MWA  NHi  NNC 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

[funning  title]  RECOMMENDATIONS  [Of  Jenkins’s  Art  of  Pen- 
manship] 

4°:  [A]  (or  B^'^? ).  Five  leaves  only,  printed  on  both  sides,  without 

numbering.  205  x 160  mm.  Stab-stitched,  uncovered. 

Page  [I]  is  headed  DISSERTATION  | on  the  | ART  OF  WRITING.  | 
[thick-thin  rule],  followed  by  33  lines  of  text  beginning  ‘AT  a period 
when  so  much  . . .’  and  signed  Perez  Fobes,  l.  l.  d.  a.  a.  s.  and  Simeon 
Doggett,  A.  M.,  Preceptor  of  Bristol  Academy.  Raynham,  County  of  Bris- 
tol. [2]  Is  headed  RECOMMENDATIONS  | 0/  JenkinFs  Art  oj  Pen- 
manshi'p  and  all  succeeding  pages  have  the  running-title  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS. The  recommendations  begin  with  those  by  Robinson  and 
Smith,  Clinton,  Johnson,  Weldmen,  and  Tracy,  with  dates  and  places  as 
printed  In  The  Art  of  Writing,  1813.  [3]  Similarly,  Rush  and  St.  Clair, 
Perez  Fobes  and  five  others  at  Raynham,  1791,  and  James  Morris  of  Litch- 
field, 1800.  [4]  Amzi  Lewis,  North  Salem,  1793.  Matthias  Cazier,  scribe, 
for  the  Litchfield  South  Association,  1 800,  with  five  more  concurring  sign- 
ers. Asa  Chapman  of  Newtown,  Connecticut,  1807.  [5]  Jonathan,  Jun.  and 
James  S.  Dwight,  Springfield,  1808.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  Providence,  1792. 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoofman,  New  York,  1798.  [6]  William  Payne,  Edward 
Shepard,  Peter  Hawes,  New  York,  1791.  William  Edwards  and  four  others. 
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Northampton,  1808.  Samuel  Danforth  and  four  others,  Boston,  1791.  [7] 
John  Hancock  and  thirty-seven  others  dated  Boston,  1791.  [8]  John  Hook- 
er, Thomas  Dwight,  and  Bezaleel  Howard,  all  dated  Springfield,  1808. 
[9]  Daniel  Huntington,  Litchfield,  1807.  William  Towner,  Williamstown, 
1807.  [10]  Charles  Bulfinch,  Boston,  1791.  J.  S.  Buckminster  and  Charles 
Lowell,  Boston,  1808.  Thaddeus.  M.  Harris,  Dorchester,  1808.  Thirteen 
more  names  signed  to  a general  statement.  The  paper  is  watermarked  ‘C 
Burbank  I 180T. 

I ^ *PH  ICN  MWA 


CANDID  APPEAL 

THE  I ART  OF  WRITING,  | reduced  to  a plain  and  easy  | SYS- 
TEM, I On  a Plan  entirely  New.  | [Ornamental  rule]  | “Writing  is  the 
Key  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences.’’  | Moore.  | [thick-thin  rule]  | “ ’Tis  to  the 
Pen  and  Press  we  Mortals  owe,  | All  we  believe  and  almost  all  we  know.” 
I Pope.  | [thick-thin  rule ] | printed  at  Worcester,  | by  goulding  and 
STOW  I [dotted  rule]  | 1809. 

12  pages.  183  X no  mm.  Stab-stitched,  uncovered. 

Page  [I]  title,  as  given,  verso  blank.  [3]  ‘A  Candid  Appeal  to  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  useful  arts’,  beginning  ‘IT  it  [sic]  is  well  known  in  New- 
England,  that  from  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine, 
to  the  present  day,  John  Jenkins  has  professed  extraordinary  skill  in  teach- 
ing the  Art  of  Penmanship  . . .’  4,  5,  names  of  ‘the  most  eminent  literary 
characters’  who  inspected  and  unanimously  recommended  his  first  book. 
6,  7,  ‘The  Author  was  at  this  time  ignorant  of  the  great  expense  of  copper- 
plate engravings,  and  had  not  fully  contemplated  and  anticipated  the  many 
great  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  System.  . . . 
a feeble  constitution  . . . pecuniary  resources  were  but  scanty  . . . prevented 
him  from  publishing  his  other  six  Books . . .’  with  twenty-six  names  of  those 
who  signed  testimonials.  8-12,  with  the  exception  of  a few  liberal  rewards 
the  author  has  received  little  compensation  for  a system  whereby  the  public 
may  save  millions  of  dollars.  He  ‘has  lately  met  with  great  losses,  through 
misplaced  confidence,  and  is  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-three  years, 
with  a family  dependent  on  him  for  support  . . .’,  hopes  that  the  appeal  he 
and  others  have  made  to  the  legislature  will  not  be  in  vain.  Signed  by  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  d.d..  President  of  Williamstown  College  and  twenty- 
seven  others.  Dated  February  20,  1809.  The  Harvard  copy  has  been 
trimmed  to  1 74  x 95  mm.  Its  opening  sentence  varies:  ‘IT  is  well  known  . . .’ 
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AN  APPEAL 


[Caption  title]  AN  APPEAL  | TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR, HIS  HONOR  THE  | LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 
THE  HONORABLE  COUNCIL,  | THE  HONORABLE  SEN- 
ATE, AND  TO  EACH  MEMBER  OF  | THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES, IN  GENERAL  | COURT  ASSEMBLED. 

8 pages.  240  X 140  mm. 


[I]  caption  title  as  given,  followed  by  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  Jenkins,  ‘the 
persevering  and  laborious  individual,  who  has  long  been  a candidate  for  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature  . . .’,  signed  ‘A  Friend  to  Economy  in  Edu- 
cation. Boston,  January  1812.’  2-3,  address  To  the  Honorable,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston  assembled’,  dated 
February  12,  1811  and  signed  by  ten  men:  Zedekiah  Sanger  - Rev.  J. 
Huntington.  Also  three  paragraphs  signed  by  sixteen:  Rev.  Perez  Lincoln  - 
Rev.  James  Flint.  4-6,  extract  from  ‘piece  written  by  two  highly  respectable 
Congregational  Ministers  . . signed  Artibus  Amici  and  dated  November 
26,  1812.  Also  ‘extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer’  dated  New- 
ton, January  26,  1814.  7,  conclusion  of  letter  signed  Jonathan  Homer  and 
addressed  to  His  Honor,  William  Phillips,  Esq.  Also  beginning  of  letter 
dated  Harvard  College,  February  18,  1814.  8,  conclusion  of  letter,  signed 
S.  Willard,  with  postscript. 


JENKINS’S  SYSTEM:  BOOK  II 

[Cover  title,  headed  by  wood-engraved  quill  pen  and  banderole  with  first 
two  words  of  title,  followed  by  flourished  second  line  as  given]  JEN- 
KINS’S SYSTEM  I OF  [gothiC]  Writing  | Designed  jor  Private  Families^ 
Schools,  and  Academies.  | [tapered  ruk]  | BOOK  SECOND,  | contain- 
ing THE  SIX  PRINCIPAL  STROKES,  | With  easy  and  minute  Directions  to 
assist  Teacher  and  Pupil.  | The  whole  being  reduced  to  Seven  Lessons,  and 
fublished  under  the  Patronage  oj  the  A merican  | A cademy  oj  A rts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Legislature  oj  Massachusetts.  | [tapered  rule]  | RULES  to  be  very 
particularly  observed  by  the  Pupil.  | [I5  lines  text]. 

4-page  cover  wrapper ; 8 unsigned,  unpaged  leaves  of  wood-engraved  copies 
and  text  printed  on  both  sides.  193  x 168  mm.  Sewn,  in  blue-grey  wrapper. 

Front  cover,  title  as  given,  with  rules:  ‘i . Place  your  book  exactly  square  be- 
fore the  right  shoulder.  2.  Let  your  left  arm  form  a square  on  the  waiting 
table,  and  lean  wholly  on  your  left  elbow.  3.  Turn  your  hand  so  far  to  the 
left,  that  your  pen  may  range  over  your  right  shoulder — that  both  nibs  may 
bear  equally  on  the  paper,  which  will  prevent  spotting.  4.  Begin  with  using 
your  dry  Pen,  and  critically  observe  the  gradual  rise  and  pressure  of  the  Pen 
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in  forming  the  oval  turns  in  the  direct,  inverted,  and  curved  els.  5.  Move 
your  Pen  very  steady,  and  leave  no  displeasing  roughness  on  the  edges  of 
your  letters.  6.  Never  dip  your  Pen  in  ink  deeper  than  its  shoulders,  as  this, 
with  care,  will  prevent  blotting  your  book.  7.  The  most  obedient  and  care- 
ful Pupils  will  doubtless  be  first  chosen,  as  Ushers,  to  superintend  the  rest  of 
the  class.  8.  He  who  is  obedient  and  diligent,  critically  views  his  Copy,  uses 
his  DRY  PEN  OFTEN,  will  soon  Write  a fair  hand, — highly  please  his  Teacher 
and  Parents,  and  will  also  benefit,  honour,  and  please  himself.  ***  Strive  to 
excel  in  elegant  Penmanship.’  Verso  blank.  Leaves:  [i]*",  six  lines  of  outline 
and  occasional  fully  black  copies.  ^Art  of  Writing.  1st  Lesson  is  the  direct  L 
drawn  by  the  following  rules:  ist.  Press  hard  to  leave  the  top  square.  2d, 
Continue  the  same  equal  pressure  quite  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  Peri- 
od. 3d,  Gradually  rise  to  a fine  hair  stroke.  4th,  With  the  right  corner  of  the 
Pen,  carry  up  the  hair  line  curving  to  the  hyphen.  The  2d.  Lesson  . . . Rule 
1st,  With  the  right  corner  of  the  pen  carry  up  the  hair  line  curving  to  the  top 
of  the  period.  2d,  From  the  upper  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  period  . . . press 
gradually  to  a full  stroke.  3d,  Continue  the  same  equal  pressure  and  leave  the 
bottom  square.’  [I]L  six  lines  of  similar  copies  (curved  I and  /)  with  rules: 
‘3d.  Lesson  ...  1st.  At  the  hyphen  begin,  and  with  the  right  corner  of  the 
pen,  carry  up  a hair  stroke,  in  a curving  direction  round  the  upper  period. 
2d.  Press  gradually  to  a full  stroke  at  the  bottom  of  the  period.  3d.  Continue 
the  same  equal  pressure  to  the  top  of  the  lower  period.  4th.  Gradually  rise 
to  a hair  stroke.  5th.  While  making  the  oval  round  the  period,  move  the  pen 
very  light  and  slowly.  6th.  Carry  up  the  hair  line  curving  to  the  hyphen. 
4th.  Lesson  ...  1st.  Press  hard  from  the  top  as  low  as  the  line  for  [tjhe  body 
of  the  letter.  2d.  Gradually  raise  the  pen  to  a hair  stroke,  bowing  to  the 
left  and  glide  into  a hair  line  round  the  period.  3d.  Carry  up  a curving 
hair  line,  crossing  the  stem  and  ending  at  the  right  of  the  hyphen.’  [2],  [3] 
and  [4]  repeat  [i].  [5]*",  six  lines  of  copies,  the  first  three  of  the  O,  the 
last  three  of  the  stem,  with  rules:  ‘5th.  Lesson,  ist.  With  the  left  nib  of  the 
pen  continue  the  hair  line  round  the  upper  period.  2d.  Gradually  press  and 
make  the  fullest  swell  between  the  hyphen  and  lower  period.  3d.  Gradu- 
ally rise  to  a hair  line.  4th.  Carry  it  up  curving  touching  the  hyphen,  and 
join  at  the  top  without  blurring.  6th.  Lesson.  Press  hard  at  the  top  and  con- 
tinue the  same  equal  pressure  down  to  the  bottom.  Let  the  learner  fill  each 
space  between  the  skeletons  with  one  or  two  additional  stems,  observing 
proper  distances.’  [5]L  ‘Recapitulation  of  the  First  Principles.  Let  the  Pupil 
rule  the  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  fill  the  spaces  at  a proper  distance. 
Also,  rule  lines  parallel  with  the  direct  el  at  the  righthand,  the  two  J’s,  &c.’ 
Below  in  columns  at  left  and  right  of  the  page  are  wood-engraved  copies  of 
the  six  principal  strokes.  Inside  back  cover  blank,  outside:  ‘Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Mr.  Jenkins’s  claims  to  an  improved  System  of  Writing. 
Cambridge,  Sept.  2,  1814.  The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  upon  the  application  of  Mr.  John  Jenkins 
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to  examine  the  merits  of  his  System  of  Writing  . . signed  by  Sidney  Wil- 
lard, Charles  Stearns  and  Loammi  Baldwin.  The  same  report,  but  dated 
Cambridge,  Sept.  2,  1811,  was  printed  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the 
Art  oj  Writing.  Following  it  is  a statement  recommending  Jenkins’s  System 
and  encouraging  its  publication  signed  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington  et 
al.y  which  likewise  appeared  in  the  enlarged  Cambridge  edition,  plates 

XXV,  XXV.,  XXV,.. 

JENKINS’  SYSTEM:  BOOK  III 

[Cover  title,  JENKINS’  | SYSTEM  OF  WRITING,  | designed  for 
I Private  FamilteSy  Schools  and  Academies.  | [Ornamental  rulC]  | [gothiC] 
Book  Third.  | In  which  the  principal  Strokes  are  arranged  in  proper  | 
order,  and  are  to  be  drawn  separately  by  the  Pupil,  | so  that  by  acquiring 
a clear  and  distinct  idea  of  each  | fart,  he  may  be  enabled  the  sooner  to 
form  the  whole  | letters  accurately.  | THE  WHOLE  BEING  RE- 
DUCED TO  SIX  LESSONS.  | [ornamental  rule]  | NEW-HAVEN, 
[ within  brackets]  Conn.  1817 

Cover  wrapper  2 leaves,  of  which  2 pages  are  printed;  7 leaves  (the  first  be- 
ing torn  out),  each  with  engraved  unnumbered  plates  on  both  sides.  207  x 
168  mm.  Sewn,  in  brown  wrapper. 

Front  cover,  title  as  given,  verso  blank.  The  unsigned  and  unnumbered 
leaves  have  engraved  plates  on  both  sides,  each  with  copies  at  right  num- 
bered according  to  stroke  and  analysis  of  the  same  copy  in  outline  at  left, 
also  ruling  and  diagonal  guide  lines.  Leaf  [l]  torn  out  in  this  copy.  [2]*’ 
‘Lesson  3^^’  (stem,  numbered  6 but  not  named),  5 (curved  /),  combination 
of  foregoing  d-5  in  h and  fy  6 and  indented  curved  I combined  to  form  k. 
[2]^  ‘Lesson  4th’,  allowing  for  4 (/),  j inverted  and  j with  bottom 
turned,  and  as  before  for  curved  /,  g-4  combined  in  y,  r,  z.  [3]*’  ‘Lesson 
5th’  5 (cy  Cy  inverted  Cy  direct  c again),  5-5  combined  as  x,  5 (o),  5-1  {a)y 
5 (0),  these  ten  copies  all  between  lines  apart  as  in  Lesson  3.  [3]"^  ‘Les- 
son 6th’  dy  Oy  jy  gy  Oy  / y z,  [ 4 ] *"  ‘Losson  6th  con.’  r,  z,  [heavy  di- 

viding rule]  o-io  between  lines  apart.  [4]'^  //,  ily  liy  ity  tiy  luy  uly  z, 
[5]*’  ‘Lesson  ist’  / (/),  {b),  I (shortened),  iy  /-/  («),  2,  5,  2-j  {n).  [5]^ 
‘Lesson  2d’  2,  5,  2-2-5  2,  5,  5,  (v)y  2-3  (w),  2,  (reversed  ’),  2 (r). 

[5]-[8]  repeat  the  plates  in  the  first  half  of  the  book.  Inside  back  cover 
blank,  outside:  Recommendations.  Hon.  Asa  Chapman,  late  principal  of 
North-Salem  Academy,  Newtown,  Conn.,  December  18,  1816.  Jonathan 
W.  Edwards,  Esq.  Hartford,  May  12,  1810.  A general  statement  is  signed 
by  Hon.  W.  S.  Johnson,  Rev.  T.  Dwight,  President  J.  Dale  of  Yale,  N. 
Webster,  Rev.  N.  Taylor,  Rev.  H.  Croswell,  Rev.  S.  Merwin,  President 
J.  T.  Kirtland  of  ‘Cambridge  College.’  plates  xxviii,  xxix. 
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Abel  Buell  & James  Rivington,  engravers 
and  publishers 

SEQUEL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  I [gothic]  Sequel  | oj  | [double  cartouche  with  captions  LIMNING 
AND  ENGRAVING]  | Arts  | and  | [gothic]  Sciences.  [8  double  rules 
spaced  for  writing  in  copies  flanked  by  two  cartouches  at  each  side,  large 
cartouche  at  foot  with  scenes  at  left  and  right]  | PRINTED  for  & SOLD 
by  the  PROPRIETORS  A.  B and  J.  R in  NEW-HAVEN 

Engraved  broadside.  415  x 332  mm. 

Engraved  title  heading  as  given.  The  four  small  cartouches  contain  views 
appropriate  to  the  respective  captions:  Printing.  HAT, MAKING  Me- 
chanicks  GLASS  GRINDING.  The  two  views  at  the  bottom  are  of  Hus- 
bandry and  Botany,  and  the  large  cartouche  at  the  center  contains  in  man- 
uscript: M?"  Kinne’s  School,  NORWICH,  Matthew  Talcott  2”^^  Piece, 
1793.  The  pupil  has  filled  in  copies  between  the  rules  with  display  lines  in 
roman  print  and  seven  gothic  hands,  finishing  with  Vive  La  Plume.  The 
engravings  have  been  touched  with  color.  A.B.  and  J.R.  have  been  identi- 
fied by  Thompson  Harlow,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

CtHi  NHi 


George  Gottfried  Otterbein 

LESEBUCH  FUR  DEUTSCHE  SCHULKINDER 

[part  VIII  of]  Lesebuch  | fiir  | Deutsche  Schulkinder.  | Herausgegeben 
I von  I Georg-Gottfried  Otterbein,  | Diener  des  gottlichen  Worts  zu 
Duisburg  am  Rhein.  | [Ornament]  | Mit  Veranderungen  und  Zusatzen,  | 
sum  Gebrauch  Nord-Americanischer  Schulen.  | [Ornament]  | Philadel- 
phia, 1795.  I Gedruckt  und  verlegt  bey  Carl  Cist,  [all  gothic  except  date, 
framed  by  border  of  type  ornaments] 

[2]  + XII  + 221  pages.  168  X 103  mm. 

Page  [I]  title  as  given.  [2]  ‘No.  104.  District  of  Pennsylvania  ...  on  the 
fifteenth  Day  of  July  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Charles  Cist,  of  the  said  District,  hath  depos- 
ited . . .’  [I],  II-IV,  Worrede’  signed  Georg  Gottfried  Otterbein.  [V],  VI- 
VII,  Worbericht  zur  ersten  Amerikanischen  Ausgabe’  signed  by  Carl 
Gotthold  Reichel.  [VIII]  blank.  [IX],  X-XII,  ‘Inhalt’.  The  text  of  the 
book  follows,  of  which  only  part  VIII,  ‘Briefe’,  pages  175-183  are  con- 
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cerned  with  handwriting.  These  pages,  printed  in  ‘round  hand’  script  type, 
offer  model  letters  to  parents  from  sons  &c.  :kivTcr' 


Butterworth 

BUTTERWORTH’S  ROUND  TEXT  COPIES 

Butterworth^ s | [gothiC]  Round-Text  Copies  | For  | THE  USE  OF 
SCHOOLS  I [tapered  ruk]  | Engraved  for  W Norman  Bookseller  Bos- 
ton 

Engraved  title,  4 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  5 leaves.  182  x 
240  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue  wrappers. 

Plate  [ I ] upper  half  contains  title,  lower  has  copies,  each  underscored,  be- 
ginning Avoid  alluring  comfany  and  two  more  lines.  [2]  Decency  is  much 
admired  - Innocence  . . . , two  groups  of  three  lines  being  separated,  as 
throughout,  by  a light  horizontal  rule  in  the  middle.  [3]  Knowledge  . . . - 
Princes  ...  [4]  Quit  ...  [5]  top,  concluding  copies  - Zealously  fursue  vir- 
tue and,  bottom,  principal  strokes:  stem,  short  direct  /,  indirect  /,  and  O, 
all  unnamed  but  similar  to  the  Jenkins  system,  small  letters  ^2-2,  capitals 
A-Z.  The  paper  is  watermarked  J Honig  & Zoonen.  ‘J.  Little’  and  ‘William 
Little’  with  the  date  i 808  and  ‘Newbury,  County  of  Essex’  are  written  on 
the  covers,  plate  xxx. 

MWA 

NEW  SET  OF  COPIES 

New  Set  of  | COPIES  | Cornhill  Square  between  ^8  Cf  59  Cornhill 
Re  Pub*^  1819.  by  T.Swan  R.P.&C Williams  Boston.  | [gothiC]  Butter- 
worth  and  Son  | H.  Morse  Sc.  | [first  line  of  copy] 

Engraved  title,  8 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  9 leaves.  70  x 
183  mm.  Stab-stitched  (loose),  in  plain  blue  wrapper. 

Plate  [ I ] below  title  as  given,  one  line  copy,  underscored : minu  chumf 

hyminuhy.  [l]-[9]  Acquire  good  manners.  .......  Zealously  write  large 

& smallj  minu^  chumf  and  hyminuhy^  each  underscored  by  thin-thick  line 

and  in  three  sizes.  NNC’s  second  set  of  plates  is  mounted  on  cover  paper, 

lacks  title  leaf.  -ktxt/-. 

NNC 

BUTTERWORTHS  ROUND  HAND  COPIES 

[gothic]  Butterworths  | Round  Hand  Copies.  | Morse  Sculpt.  | [at  top  of 
plate]  Be  Published  by  T.Swan,  R.P.&C  CWilliams  | Boston  and  Cornhill 
Square.  | (between  5<?  & 59  Cornhill)  | [rule,  two  lines  of  copieS] 
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Engraved  title,  5 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  6 leaves.  75  x 
170  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue  \vrapper. 

Plate  [I]  following  engraved  title  and  rule.  Abstain  from  vicious  habits. 
I Benevolence  gains  esteem.  [2]- [6]  Commend  virtuous  conduct.  ....... 

Zealously  write  hyminuhy.  in  pairs  separated  by  an  interrupted  rule  and 
with  underscore  above  and  below  each  group.  NNC 


Jeremiah  Paul 

COLLECTION  OF  COPIES  FOR  WRITING 

A I Collection  | of  | COPIES  FOR  WRITING,  | Alphabetically  Ar- 
ranged. I [double  ruk]  | To  rear  the  tender  thought,  | And  teach 

the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  | Thomson.  | [double  rulej  | PHILADEL- 
PHIA: I PRINTED  BY  BUDD  ^ BARTRAM,  |n®.  58,  NORTH  SECOND 
STREET.  I [thick-thin  rule]  | 1798.  | [Within  square  brackets]  right 

secured  according  to  Law. 

54  pages  comprising  signatures  [A]®,  B-D®,  F-G^.  141  x 85  mm.  Stab- 
stitched,  in  marbled  blue  wrapper. 

Page  [I]  title  as  given.  [2]  blank.  [3]  dedication  to  instructors  of  youth  and 
parents,  signed  Jeremiah  Paul  and  dated  Philadelphia,  7th  Mo.  12th  1798. 
[4]  ‘directions  for  holding  the  pen  and  sitting  to  write’.  [5]  droptitle,  sen- 
tences to  be  written,  ‘Avoid  idleness  - Attend  to  good  advice.’  6,  ‘Abun- 
dance often  proves  a snare’  - ‘Acting  in  a passion  is  like  putting  to  sea  in  a 
storm’.  7,  conclusion  of  A sentences,  beginning  of  Bs,  ‘Be  obedient’  - ‘Be 
content  with  a competency’.  8-36,  similarly,  through  Z,  ‘end’.  [37]  Appen- 
dix, forms  of  receipts,  bills,  &c.  38-45,  continuation  of  business  forms,  in- 
cluding examples  of  penal  bill  and  bonds.  [46]  Arithmetical  tables,  numera- 
tion. 47-48,  addition  and  subtraction  table,  multiplication,  English  money. 
49-50,  lacking  in  this  copy.  51-54,  tables  of  weight  and  measure,  time  and 
motion.  Note  at  end  signed  J.P.  and  dated  Philadelphia  2d  Mo.  25th,  1799, 
No.  35,  S.  4th.  Street.  The  final  leaf  (blank? ) is  missing  in  this  copy,  as  is 
also  the  front  cover.  There  is  a label  pasted  on  flyleaf,  ‘W.W.  Austin,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.’  and  inside  the  back  cover  is  written  ‘The  author,  J.P.  was  my 
Mother’s  father.  W.W.  Austin.’ 


♦MSC 
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William  Thomson 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  TEXT  COPIES 

A comflete  Set  oj  | [gothiC]  Round-Text  Copies,  | Written  jor  the  use  of 
Schools y by  W.  Thomson.  | Engraved  and  Published  May  1799  by 
B.  Tanner  N®  26  Nassau  Street  New-York. 


Engraved  title,  14  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  15  leaves.  79  x 
208  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  grey-blue  wrapper. 


Engraved  title  as  given.  Plate  [I]  round  text  small  letters  Aa-Oy  Mnp~z  in 
two  lines,  each  underscored  by  a thin-thick  rule  and  the  page  divided  by  a 
horizontal  rule  as  throughout.  [2]  A-My  N-Z.  [3]-[i4]  alphabetical  sen- 
tences Art  improves  naturey  Be  always  diligent.  - Your  time  improve. y Zeal- 
ously avoid  evil.  ‘Tanner  sc.’  appears  at  the  foot  of  plates  [2],  [5],  [8],  [ll], 
[14]-  plate  XXXI. 


A comflete  Set  oj  | [gothiC]  Round  Text  Copies,  | Written  jor  the  Use  oj 
Schools y by  W.  Thomson.  | Published  & Sold  Wholesale  & Retail  by  Jn® 
Bioren  88  Chesnut  S^  PhiT  1808. 

Engraved  title,  14  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  1 5 leaves.  75  x 
226  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrapper. 

Engraved  title,  signed  ‘I.  Draper  sc.’,  as  given.  Plate  [I]  round  text  small 
letters  Aa-oOy  Mm-Zy  in  two  lines,  each  underscored  by  a heavy  rule,  as 
throughout.  [2]  A-My  N-Z.  [3]-[i4]  alphabetical  sentences.  Art  improves 
nature.  Be  always  diligent.  - Your  time  improve.  Zealously  avoid  evil. 

ICN 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES 

A Comflete  Set  OF  | Round  Hand  CofieSy  \ [gothic]  Written  for  the  use 
of  Schools  I By  W.  Thomson.  | Published  and  sold  by  B.  TANNER,  En- 
graver, N^^  92  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Engraved  title,  1 1 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  12  leaves.  78  x 
208  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  grey-blue  wrapper. 

Engraved  title  as  given.  Plate  [i]  copies  Aa-Zy  A-My  N-Z,  each  line  under- 
scored, as  throughout,  by  thin-thick  rule.  [2]  Arithmetic y numerals  and 
arithmetical  signs,  print  hand  Aa-Mm,  Nn-Zz.  [3]  numerals  with  lygg  at 
middle,  Aa-Mmy  Nn-Zz  italic  alphabets.  [4]-[ii]  large  round  hand  al- 
phabetical sentences  Action  generally  promotes  Health  - Zeuxis  acquired 
jame  by  his  ingenuity,  plates  xxxii,  xxxiiia. 
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Published  & Sold  Wholesale  & Retail, 

by  Jn®  Bioren,  N°  88  Chesnut  Philad^  i8o2. 

Engraved  title,  1 1 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  I2  leaves.  78  x 
208  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrapper. 

Contents  as  in  foregoing  entry,  except  that  plates  [2]  and  [3]  are  trans- 
posed in  order.  ‘Elizabeth  G.  Pingree’  and  ‘Elisabeth  G.  Pingrys  Copies  a 
present  From  the  giver  New  rowley  Massachusetts’  written  inside  covers. 
PLATE  xxxiiib.  _ __ 


ALPHABETICAL  SET  OF  LARGE  TEXT  WORDS 

[gothic]  Thomson’s  | Alfhabetical  set  of  \ [gothic]  Large  Text  Words  | 
Written  for  the  improvement  of  Youth  | Philadelphia  | Pubi  ^ Sold 
wholesale  (A  Retail  by  Jn9  Bioren  N-  88  Chesnut  S*  180^. 

Engraved  title,  13  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  14  leaves.  120  x 
210  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  grey  wrapper,  red  spine. 

Plate  [I]  engraved  title  as  given.  [2]  a-m^  n-yz.  [3]-[l4]  Almondbury  . . . - 
Yarmouth.  . . . The  bottom  half  of  the  last  plate  has  been  cut  away.  Each 
plate  has  two  large  text  names  in  two  lines  separated  by  light  rules. 

NhD 

Pub-  £5?  Sold  wholesale  Cf  Retail  by  G.  W. 

Mentz  ^ Sony  55  N.  Third  St.  Philad^ 

Engraved  title,  13  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  14  leaves.  121  x 
212  mm.  Rebound,  without  wrapper.  All  the  plates  are  present,  including 
the  final  copy  line  Zamfango.  There  is  no  date  of  publication  in  this  issue. 

NNC 


William  Darton — Thomas  Wightman 

ALPHABETICAL  COPIES 

[gothiC]  Alphabetical  Copies,  | in  | Round  Text,  | Wightman  Sculpt  | 
Written  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  W^  Darton.  | Sold  by  Elam  Bliss  8. 
State  Street. 

Engraved  title,  1 2 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  1 3 leaves.  68  x 
195  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrapper. 

Plate  [I]  engraved  title  as  given.  [2]-[i3]  round  text  alphabetical  sen- 
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tences  Attend  to  instructiony  Beauty  soon  jades  - Youth  require  carey  2,eno 
praised  virtuey  two  lines  on  each  plate  with  a thin-thick  rule  under  each.  In- 
side the  front  cover  is  written  ‘Sally  Sargents  Liber’. 

ICN 


Abner  Reed 

ROUND  HAND  COPIES 

[Within  flourished  swan]  yf  NEW,  PLAIN  ^ EASY  SET  \ of  | Round 
Hand  Coftes  \ jor  the  | USE  of  SCHOOLS.  | Written,  Engraved  and 
Printed  by  Abner  Reed,  S.M.  | E.  Windsor  Sept.  1800. 

Engraved  title,  8 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  9 leaves.  79  x 
1 90  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrappers. 

Plate  [I]  title  as  given.  [2]-[9]  large  round  hand  alphabetical  sentences, 
three  lines  to  each  plate  separated  by  rules.  Accuse  not  maliciously y Busily 
imfrove  timCy  Commend  humanity  - Xerxes  was  ambitious y Yesterdays  nev- 
er returny  Zealously  combat  vice.  The  paper  is  watermarked  1 797.  ‘Thomas 
Moore’s’  is  written  inside  front  cover,  plate  xxxiv. 

*MSC 


MODERN  AND  APPROVED  FORMS 

[tapered  rule]  | Modern  and  afp-oved  Forms  | OF  | [gothic]  Notes,  Orders, 
Receipts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.  &c.  | Being  easy  Examfles  usejul  Exer- 
cises I IN  A I [gothic]  Plain,  Round,  Running  Hand.  | Most  suitable  for 
Schools.  | [rule]  | HARTFORD:  Writteny  Engraved  and  Publishedy  by 
ABNER  REED ; Nov.  1806.  | [thin-thick  rule] 

Engraved  title,  8 unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  9 leaves.  73  x 
195  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  blue-grey  wrappers  (of  which  the  front  cover 
has  been  torn  away  in  the  copy  described) . 

Plate  [ I ] title  as  given,  the  upper  gothic  line  being  Old  English  and  the 
lower  German  Text,  the  whole  embellished  by  flourishing.  [2]  promissory 
note  dated  Troy,  Apr.  10^^  i8o8y  signed  Philif  Ventureall.  [3]  note  by 
Richard  Needmore.  [4]  receipt  by  William  Banning.  [5]  order  by  Benja- 
min Hummug.  [6]  Liver fooly  ig—  February  1807  • • • Ludlow  letter. 
[7]  bill  to  Mr.  Philo  Smith  receipted  by  Nathan  Whiting.  [8]  No.  100 
Exch.  . . . Thomas  Killiman.  [9]  Miss  W orthington' s Comfliments  . . . , 
and  Miss  Trumbull  returns  her  most  resfectjul  Comfliments  . . . The  Co- 
lumbia copy  has  only  seven  plates,  plate  xxxv. 
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Reed’s  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Penmanship,  published  at  New  York  in  1851, 
containing  twelve  engraved  plates,  is  a further  work  of  this  author  report- 
ed by  Fielding. 


J.  Weedon — Samuel  Hill 

SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES 

A Set  oj  I [gothic]  Round  Hand  Copies,  | Written  by  [gothic]  J.  Weedon, 
WM:  Brentford.  | Engraved  by  S.  Hill.  | Published  by  DAVID  WEST, 
N°  56,  CornhiU,  Boston. 

Engraved  title,  15  unnumbered  engraved  plates  on  recto  of  16  leaves.  66  x 
182  mm.  Stab-stitched,  in  plain  blue-grey  wrappers. 

Plate  [I]  title,  as  given.  [2]  German  text  capitals  A-Z  in  two  lines,  a-z  in 
the  third  line,  separated  by  horizontal  rules.  [3]  Roman  print  A-Z,  large 
script  figures,  Roman  print  a-z&,  with  rules  as  before.  [4]  large  round  hand 
A-M,  N-Z,  with  rules  as  before.  [5]-[i6]  round  hand  sentences  in  al- 

phabetical order,  two  to  each  page,  with  a tapered  rule  under  each  line  of 
copy,  A void  disputes  as  much  as  fossible.  - Zeal  for  religion  cannot  excuse 
cruelty.  ‘Maria  C.  Ricker’  ? ‘Newton’,  ‘1840’.  On  leaf  [lO]  is  a truncated 
watermark  TC.  The  Dartmouth  copy  lacks  plates  [5]-[i6].  plate  xxxvi. 
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LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

flate  number 

I  Samples  from  colonial  writing  masters’  manuscripts,  two- 
thirds  actual  size:  William  Howard,  affidavit,  1669.  Peter 
Burr,  account  book,  1697.  George  Brownell,  receipted  bill, 
1714.  Edward  Mills,  petition,  1727. 

II  (continued)  Abiah  Holbrook,  catalogue  of  South  Writing 
School,  1755.  Zachariah  Hicks,  North  Writing  School  list, 
1755.  Richard  Rogers,  draft  will,  1759.  Caleb  Bingham,  let- 
ter to  John  Wheelock,  1784. 

III  Fisher,  American  Instructor y 1748:  Italian  hand.  Secretary 
hand.  Round  hand. 

IV  (continued)  Flourishing  alphabet.  Print  hand. 

V  Fisher,  Instructor y 1775:  Round  hand.  Italian  hand. 

VI  Fisher,  Instructor y 1785:  Round  hand.  Italian  hand. 

VII  (continued)  a.  Print  hand.  b.  Fisher,  Instructor y 1797:  Print 
hand. 

VIII  Fisher,  Instructor y 1801 : Round  hand.  Italian  hand. 

IX  Fisher,  Young  Man^s  Best  Comfaniony  1833:  Round  hand 
script  (type). 

X  Saur,  Calender  for  1754:  German  cursive  and  English  round 
hand  (woodcut). 

XI  (continued) 

XII  Saur,  Calender  for  1756:  “Ein  kurtzer  Unterricht,”  with  in- 
terlinear German  cursive  script  type.  English  round  text 
(woodcut). 

XIII  Saur,  Calender  for  1774:  Round  hand  alphabets.  Form  in 
round  hand.  (Both  type.) 

XIV  Thomas,  Writing  Scholars  Assistant y 1785 : Title.  Round  hand 
(type). 

XV  Beach  & Sanford,  New  Set  oj  Round  Hand  Writing  CofieSy 
1786:  Title.  Copy  lines. 

XVI  Callender,  Round  Text  CofieSy  1787:  Title.  Round  hand  small 
letters  and  numerals  with  German  text  small  letters.  Round 
text  sentences. 

XVII  Hill,  Comflete  Set  oj  Round  Hand  CofieSy  1790:  Title.  Round 
hand  copies. 
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XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 
XXV 

XXVI 

XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 


Smith-Alien,  New  Round,  Text  Copes’.  Title  and  round  text 
alphabets. 

Jenkins,  Art  oj  Writing^  1791  • Frontispiece. 

Jenkins,  Art  oj  Writing y c.  1813:  Frontispiece. 

(continued)  Principal  strokes. 

(continued)  Formation  of  the  small  letters. 

(continued)  Display  piece  with  Gimbrede  stipple  engraving, 
(continued)  Formation  of  the  capitals. 

Jenkins,  Book  II:  First  and  second  lessons. 

(continued)  Third  and  fourth  lessons. 

(continued)  Fifth  and  sixth  lessons. 

Jenkins,  Book  III,  1817:  Lessons  first  and  second, 
(continued)  Continuation  of  the  sixth  lesson. 
Butterworth-Norman,  Round  Text  Copes:  Title  and  two 
round  text  sentences. 

Thomson -Tanner,  Compete  Set  oj  Round  Text  CopeSy  1799: 
Title.  Round  text  copies. 

Thomson-Tanner,  Compete  Set  oj  Round  Hand  Copes:  Title. 
Round  hand  alphabets. 

(continued)  a.  Arithmetic  and  Roman  print,  b.  Title,  with 
variant  imprint  and  date  1802. 

Reed,  Round  Hand  CopeSy  1800:  Title.  Three  lines  of  large 
round  hand  copies. 

Reed,  Modem  and  Approved  FormSy  1806:  Title.  Receipted 
bill.  Social  notes. 

Weedon-Hill,  Set  oj  Round  Hand  Copies:  Title.  Alphabets. 
Two  lines  of  copies. 


jigures  in  text 

page  344  Beauchesne  and  Baildon,  A Booke  Containing  Divers  Sortes  oj 
handsy  London,  1570.  Gothic  running  secretary,  or  ‘English.’ 

345  The  same,  showing  a version  of  italic  cursive  or  cancellaresca. 

371  Edward  Cocker,  Penna  V oianSy  London,  1661.  A ‘Character- 
istick  Alphabetical  Figure’  combining  the  letters  of  the  Italian 
hand. 


d 

Iqo 


Tpotl^tt  6i  2?  iro l-o  ■J7<56^ 


^X^J^d(f6  J-c  i^U'U 


^iroA-w 


Y9^  rC  l-Uid  jyl^^U-  .•  A.  K^«W-  By 

(WS'i  £y  d^^tyCL  ; (1^ 

.■fi^:^7  ^Lmh ' 


- ^<S 

Ju'^av^ 

oL  ^ p‘ 


l^fi'^J^Lu)  ^duycii^  ^ 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  (p.8) 


S/^  ‘^)~ 

I ///..r  ./7/f  . 

j //^ 


.)  -Ji 

3 ^-7ir  ^-/<  a 


'Z-^^'To'-fc  nZ-^^ 


Jf'-. 


y/  4 


' ~(ff,v,^..y^a.LI2Z-  .C^  ^ 
Y/'i’^'^'"^'‘-~  ' ^-9"  ^ I 


r 

I V ';///^ 
f ^ al  3//I 


PETER  BURR  (p.8) 


\4 


it 


; StCTclclc/r  t ^ '■ 


^ rn^  rv^j  Xr 

aJ--  /^  ^ e^9>,cc.>  J 

ferf  ii^/tf  ^ 


GEORGE  BROWNELL  (p.Il) 


cL^:o^ 


'dfZ^CL^' 


EDWARD  MILLS  (p.8f.) 


II 


ABIAH  HOLBROOK  (p.I5f.) 


ZACHARIAH  HICKS  (p.l6) 


RICHARD  ROGERS  (p.2.o) 


\ 

I 


CALEB  BINGHAM  (p.31) 


HI  FISHER,  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTOR,  PHILADELPHIA,  17^ 


A p..€  D-E  F G H J I K L M.  N 

Go  P Q R.S  T U VAV  X Y Z M 

■ ■ ' >-  ■ . . 

a_Jb^' e'^d  ef  g hj  i k 1 mn  o pq  rfs 

< At  u V vy  X'  y z '& 


'■  D AV  B,  ’Tis  neceflary  for  all  thofe  who  would  qualify  themfelves  for  Bufinefs,  often  to  imitate 
[\  this  Print-Hand  ; to  make  cleaii  Marks  on  Bales,  or.  plain  Diredions  on  Parcels. 


IV  FISHER,  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTOR,  PHILADELPHIA,  I748. 


^ V>  i/ 


// 


A 


V FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR,  BURLINGTON,  N.J.,  1775  • 


VI  FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR,  WORCESTER,  I785. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPO 

RSTUVWXYZ^ 

abcdefghijklmnop 

qrfstuvwxyz& 

It  is  necefTary  for  all  thofe  who  would  qualify  theinfelves  for  Bufinefs,  often  to  imitate  this 
print  Hand  j to  make  clean  Marks  on  Baks^  or  ^in  Dlrefilons  on  Parcch. 


a.  FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR,  WORCESTER,  I785. 


TlIVWXYZiE 


; b e d e f g li  i j k 1 m n o p q r f s t 

/ ,.'7- ,:c:  Jd  V W X y z & 


i iiy  It  is  nete£ary  forxtll  thofe  nvho  would'  qualify  ■themfeUses  for  buftnfs^  often  to  imitate  this  print-hand  ; 
tnph  fjem  tn^rks  on  bates y of  plain  direEtions  on  parcels^ 


b.  FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR,  WILMINGTON,  I797. 


VII 


44  ^he  Mtitncdxi' Toting  Man's  hefi  Companion*.  ^ Bejl  € 


VIII  FISHER,  INSTRUCTOR,  PHILADELPHIA,  l8oi. 


jC  0 ^ ^ (B 

ale  d e / ^ I l^  A I m n o ^ r ^ ^ ^e,  w cc  ^ (z,  <^c. 

/ -9  ,3  4 ^ ^ y S 4 /O  ^ . 

rfi  V 

~~  "'  •"  ' ^ ■: ,■  ^ zsc^- 

Bale  ^eal  co/re  and ^oud  wrds  ^alr. 


Sicer  omd  wv  emn?  ‘^od  alme. 

^ cz /cod  c^n  con  ermnd,  on// ^ /ollw /dm. 

toao^  /lead  die/  dor/ae/i /edi  edd  /read. 

'<Vfc/^'VVW\ VWX'VWk VX/V»‘VV'WX'VW\'VWX VV%/\-VX  V»'vvV^^^i^^^j^VV\'VW  ......w.. 

■ /you  w/n  co/ien  / /o^lA  /r^  doam  need  de /iL  ^ 
coi6//^$yia/nce^  i/  Or  ,d(^n^-  ccdm9nsnd:^a^{m 


'^no‘Uy 


■*'^Wv»wvx 


V^wvxvvvx 


"j/opd  ^Jlammer,,  /race  and' ddad,  are  Onamer^  m ^nd. 

•..  ‘ in.  * .'.Vt  ifi';.'  '-^ . — ' ■ 


IX  FISHER,  YOUNG  MAn’s  BEST  COMPANION,  PHILADELPHIA,  1833. 


f»/. 


U-MU-iV 


luwnu  777?^ 2 7^/  ^7/ 


vvQ099o:):> 


X SAUR,  HOCH-DEUTSCH  AMERICANISCHE  CALENDER  FOR  I754,  GERMANTOWN. 


XI  SAUR,  HOCH-DEUTSCH  AMERICANISCHE  CALENDER  FOR  I754,  GERMANTOWN. 


) 


i 


i 

I 


II  fui'^cv  ju  (criiett/  .ui# 

l)al'en  fcinc  erfalnnc  £cl)rraet|lcr.  2lucl).Denen  ju  wclcl)^  geDrucfte^  lefcn 
f6nncn/  unD  l)cgcl)n>n  and)  ©cfc^vicbencg  lefcn  jii  Icrnen. 

obcr  fauffc  Div  cin  gutc^  S5tnten«^^uIfct  oI>«r  gufj  S)intcn/  lof  feme 

e^**v 

gettiflfeie  batcin  fommen.  ©cl&nei&e  bir^  ober  (d§  bir  febneiben^  eine  gute 
beo  faffe  fie  Icicbe/  unb  pfc^c  fie  mit  getvalt;  '.‘Jiie  Sebern  ou6  b'em 

^**‘*^^f  ***<5  *ti^4  ***(4  ♦ ^tt»  ^ (fcMs’  i 

veebten  0dn^e>S(iigel  (egen  jtcl)  am  beflen  nacb  bem,  foibeTen  ermdbfe 

tt%*t^4t***  , 

in  dn  n)ol)l9etdmte^  glatte^  ^apieiv  t)a^  raube  papier  maebt  Ddne  gebet 


Si;. 


JpT’ 


M*Vt  «yrtl44* 


fvabetv  unb  bie  ©inten  fpi%n;  unb  bag  ubel^gekmite  ^'apier  fd)(dgt  burcb/ 


ti^ijicie/r  rGiteJ:h  in  tiu 

w thjt  oJ^xdh  a/ncL 

cn  cmjt  Mdji  77X4^C^  laJ^ 


CUf  c 


&vil,  mta  (JUr  f 

£^^Utm  h%n  w^io  Uac^fu^ky/nc 
S^odMviwli  ayre  t/u  T^Portlj  ^ a 

cid  yMi  cU  'rtciA/^^ 
^ ij  t/w  ^^w^ictUorL  c/ 
Tict  a Ujit  br  ^jcA,  _ ^ 

3^Mp  th/^  e3Ce(Ut  nruh  aU 

iir/udly.  a ill  a/nd  k 

Q/ll<4Ji&  cAclcc  ty^’j 

' //.  /?  / ' / , f /' 


// 1 //  j //  e ■ . 


c j,y  r 


XII  SAUR,  HOCH-DEUTSCH  AMERICANISCHE  CALENDER  FOR  I756,  GERMANTOWN. 


Ill 


VOei'l  es  in  einem  Xanoe  welches  itntet  Die  ^nglifche  2Uohnc  ejeborr,  iinD  cten'djtficbe  ©^acbeit 
in  Der  ^n^lifchen  ^ptache  verhanoelt  wevZ>en,  fehr  nuiilicb  if?  D4f?etiT  fcDcr^Dod?  eiiT  u?cm^  in 
felbi'^cr  (^pmhe  M^efenand  (^chreiben  tonne,  fo  luilf  man  fabrlicb  Dem  (TafenDcr  etit  fold?  T^lat 
gefdyriehcner  ^chriftmit  bryfucten,  erfJlid?  ^wav  nwt  ^^d>reibcn  lenieit/  two  Oann  aitdy  Da^ 
:&mDee  Durd>  offtercs  abrd^eetbenDteSormid  etner  Ibldjentm  c^emetiicn  XX>eren  notbigen  Bdm'ft 
ihrem  ei^enen  unD  anDcrer  Uortbed  ausanniDiVt  lenten ; imD  ivevDc  DannDi'eres  ^abrem  sememes 
^anD  von  einem  an  einen  einv^cten,  nnOtunftig  wichtt^even  Jnfhitmenten  Diejer  2rn  forts 
fd)reiten. 


jt3iea)S'W(!SH,J3X£msro^Qiid’irvy 
wxy%.  aS^  def  ffg- im n ap q r aft uitw otf  z. 


HE  Condition^  tde  aSave  OS^i^ation  ia  fuci^  iTAat  if 
aSove-Sow^e/n  S'om  iia  'Meira^  Socecidora  Jldmi- 

draiara,  or  of  cmd  do  toei£  trutu  pem^ 

ijjp  ccmfeto  Seqaaidtmto  tie  a^Sove-nam^  3)amei ffoodmawn^ 
f}  certO/in  Jlttorne'^^  ^xecuiora^  t/ldminifi/rutora  or  i/lffiona 
emd  foii  ciimi  of  ^ if dPotm^a  iaiffui^neu 
^^refmd^  on  t^ie  ^irft  dl)ap>  of  ijune,  next  mfuing'  tie  SDate 
^nreof  in  one  intire  dPafmmt,  dTofetier  witi  ime/fui  Jntereft 

^ ^raiB  or  fwriier  3)eiaf,  tien  tie 
l^e  Omqafion  to  ie  mid,  or  ei/e  to  ie  and  remam  in  Mi 
^wce  cmd  Virtue.  ' 


C ’aied  and  ^eiinered  T 
i 1 5 tie  dPrefence  of  ua  ^ 
S\/atianiei  ^Pife 
^ Homed  i^ittneif 


Hoin  SVe^u  J'  Sea). 
<f  # 


lii 


i 


XIII  SAUR,  HOCH-DEUTSCH  AMERICANISCHE  CALENDER  FOR  I774,  GERMANTOWN. 


BEACH  & SANFORD,  NEW  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  WRITING  COPIES,  HARTFORD  I786. 


7 


il)lifl id  WTlaiallTllOllU I S J^*iiit<?i*,13oold<?Iler,  Si'ttioi ler,^ Biudei^Vorceller, 


XVI 


Prmterf  for.  ^ Sold  bj  THOMAS  ^ANDREWS,  at  Fawft’s  S t atue.N?45.  NewEu^  Street, 
DAVID  WEST,  A?  36,  Marlborough  Street . A (9  J"  7’ A*.  MDCCXC.^y^ 


wvvej 


aw //la/w 


/ 


XVII  HILL,  COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES,  BOSTON,  I79O. 


i 


XVIII  SMITH-ALLEN,  NEW 


ROUND  TEXT  COPIES,  SOUTHINGTON,  CONN. 


//r  a r^je-  o?7/e-^ 

^yA//  7?M'^  azzzA  a/zrzMtf  /y  zjAA  7?m^  Azz.v/zj. 


’y^  A7/?y?^fz:a7Z  z/zr/jjA/y,  ozy/'’  zz/2Jjy  AurAiy  zz/7?y/  or/yy, 

c-  (A  A 

?^z7//y  Ji'Azzyzn  /Az^  Z'zyiz^y  zzz^z/yy^/yzAry-Az/ar  / zzz^zyzz?''; 
sAzzrjzz  zzyn^  r?z  y Ay /r/z^  /yzArzzYy  /yz  zzzfzrzj^/^ 

oA 

/A Ay vAzy^zy>  ^zpy-^uy  izy  zyzyzA ^zTzz'Zy  Tz/zzzzy/tzeyczz'zyw 

/Atrzz  ?Z*  zAA  zzy  z/zzy/t  y?zy  /zy?iz’  z/zzz  tz  z/rzzy  zz  z/y  7 /Ayy?ej 

,7 

/ Ay 

f rzzy  f/zyz/  //zzz. ^zi/y  ( zzz^zz zZ’rfyZziy  a-  7zzzy'y,  - — . 


^7  nZ^z/rz^AzjAy  ^/zzzz^,  ?z/Ay?ye' ^z^zzyAe  zzzyzzyAy  /??yAz/z.&, 

^^Azr  zy// yAzz/jy  zyzrzzzzjy,  zz/zzyjeezz  zz/z/Ay  ^zyzyz; 

/fzyAy  ay^/zzzy  rz//zy77Z7  y /?^  ^lyzzzyyjy-  ^nzt/z^Ay  zy/zyy  yyzzzz/y, 

zA  ^ . 

Z/A,,  zz  f7 /y^j  fz,i  /yzyyyyyzyzy  zz/  ' //?7  /zfzzzzyyz  z zz  //zy/  ZZzzzy  z 

^^A  A 

<•  A/iyy/^  Ae/z  /Azyzyey ^Z/zzy^zyi/,  zzz/zyj-yzy  zy/zzyzyzizzzAAyz/izAT/A 
( , jruzA/y  y/zyz  AAyzcz./Azf  z^y''‘zzzy7  Az  zz  yzzz  /z  Az  Q-zzAA/z: 


^ ^yeZ^t,yAA’y?y  ti 


XIX  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I,  BOSTON,  I79I. 


Q ^ ^ 


y/4^// ; 


rv'y^/, 

'^//ZzYYz.ZZZzYz,  ,<y,,,>y//,„  /i  fr/  //t(\M’  ( (>///  ///ff  //rtCy 


(y/ 


<c 

JJmUm.-  „i-. 


YD 


XX  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I,  CAMBRIDGE 


XXI  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I,  CAMBRIDGE. 


PORMATIO]\^  OF  THE  SMALL 
LETTERaS, 


To  form  tJie 

The  inverted  and  acrved 
.7nake  the 


o o 


Ttvo  tnv0'(ed  7^  and  the 
.curi'ed  ^ mahe  die  dff 


/ 


T7ie  77 is  formed  of  the  curved 


and  die  reversed  comma 


2 2 Z ^ 

/ / Z 77 


The  formed  of  die 

inverted  ^ and  die  '77 


2 o 

7 


0 


The 


"(pxd  die  reversed  comma 


The  Hair  stroke  of  die' 


7 


77' 7^77  7-7^ must  end  near  7 '' 

die  center  of  die  -rpace  to  -prepare 
jovning  die  next  letter 


2 3 

7^"  7 


A : 


XXII  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I,  CAMBRIDGE. 


XXIII  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK 


I,  CAMBRIDGE. 


XXIV  JENKINS,  ART  OF  WRITING:  BOOK  I,  CAMBRIDGE. 


ART  OF  Xy.RITlNG 


ART  OF  \Y.RIT1N0.  ist  I^esson  is  the  direct  L drawn  by  the  following  rules  : 
ist.  Press  hard  to  leave  the  top  scpiare,  ^d,  Continue  the  same  equal  pressure  quite  down  to 


the  upper  edge  of  the  Period, 


3d,  Gradually  rl^.e  to  a line  hair  stroke,  qtii,  With  the  n'ght- 


corner  of  the  Pen,  carry  up  the  hair  line  curving  to  the  hyphen 


XXV  JENKINS,  BOOK  II. 


•corner  ob  tbe  pen,  carry  -i 
full  stroke  at  the  botto.n 


5th.  While  maki 


the  same  equal  pressure  to  the  top  of  the  lower  period.  4th.  Gradually  rise  to  a hair  stroke, 


0 <8/  @ @ 

6th.  Carry  up  the  liair  line  curving  to  the  hy] 


oval  round  the  peiiod,  move  the  pen  very  light  and  slowly 


4lh.  Lesson ist.  Press  hard  from  the  top  as  low  as  the  line  for  he  body  of  the  letter. 

r 


/ 

2d.  Gradually  raise  the  pen  to  a hair  stroke,  bowing  to  the  left  and  glide  into  ahair  line  round  the  pfod. 

,^7 ' //  /^  y //' 


3d.  Ciirry  up  a curving  hair  line,  crossing  the  stem  and  ending  at  the  right  of  the  hypht 
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ytli.  Lessen,  ist.  With  the  leffnib  of  i^pen  cciUinue  the  hair  line  reund  the  v.ppcr  period.  tA.  Gradu- 

^ \ 


/t^J  -7^  7^ 

gi/;  My  ® my_  ^dy  # @ ^ 

lly  j<ic5S  end  make  the  fullest  swell  between  the  hyphen  and  lower  period.  3d.  Gradually  rise  to  a hair  line 

■ iyy?  h 

4lh.  Carry  it  up  curving  touching  the  hyphen,  and  join  at  the  top  without  blurring. 


/dd  d~  d 

\Qy  ^ 'd.  y ^ d /rv/  fad  / /sd  ' 7 / ^ /id  lAy 


dl 


6th.  Lesson.  Press  hard  at  the  top  and  continue  the  same  equal  pressure  down  to  the  bottom.  Let  the 
learner  fill  each  space  between  the  skeletons  with  one  or  two  additional  stems,  observing  proper  distance!. 


XXVII  JENKINS,  BOOK  II. 


LESSON  IsL 


XXVIII  JENKINS,  BOOK  III,  NEW  HAVEN,  1817. 


XXX  BUTTERWORTH,  ROUND  TEXT  COPIES,  BOSTON 


XXXI  THOMSON,  COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  TEXT  COPIES,  NEW  YORK,  I799. 
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XXXII  THOMSON,  COMPLETE 


SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES,  PHILADELPHIA. 


XXXIII 


a.  THOMSON,  COMPLETE  SET  OF  ROUND  HAND  COPIES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

b.  ANOTHER  ISSUE  OF  THE  SAME  WORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  l8oX. 


Puhlifhed&  Sold  Whukfalc  Itotail.hv  tii"  iVior.-Ti.  ( hi  liiiii  I'hilnd  1802. 
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Rented  bj 


XXXIV  REED,  ROUND  HAND  COPIES,  EAST  WINDSOR,  CONN.,  l8oO. 
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flotts,^0vhcvsT^tcdi^^Qills  of  ^xcljm^c , fcl 
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ru/  ea,}//  Cc^iX'^r  /f  i/i/rj  Xx^rX//  v .re re/-  v;> 
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SXJtTI’ORD:  ff^n.£«s>-ai,fd  and  XuWisM.  liy  ^BJSTEJi  jSXJSB.  JVovJrlSOe. 
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'/xfrj  /I'/i  f cA 
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XXXV  REED,  MODERN  AND  APPROVED  FORMS,  HARTFORD,  l8o6. 


Annual  Meeting 

November,  1955 

t I ^HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 

I Algonquin  Club,  No.  217  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton,  on  Tuesday,  22  November  1955,  at  a quarter  before 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  President,  Hon.  Robert  Wal- 
cott, in  the  chair. 

With  the  consent  of  those  present,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Mark  Antony  De Wolfe  Howe,  a Resident  Member 
since  1911,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  j Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Hall  Best  and  William  Bradford  Osgood,  of  Boston, 
were  elected  Resident  Members  5 Mr.  Lawrence  William 
Towner,  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  elected  a Non-Resi- 
dent Member  j and  Mr.  Lester  Jesse  Cappon,  of  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  was  elected  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill. 

Report  of  the  Council 

A YEAR  ago  tonight  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
^ ^ Howland’s  generous  offer  to  the  Society  of  the  fine  Bulfinch  house 
at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  was  reported  by  the  Council.  In 
the  days  immediately  following  that  meeting,  negotiations  proceeded  with 
such  good  will  and  rapidity  that  on  14  December  1954,  Mrs.  How- 
land’s deed  of  the  house  to  the  Society  was  recorded.  We  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  property,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  were  ac- 
tively at  work  on  its  restoration.  The  Club  of  Odd  Volumes  was  the  scene 
of  the  23  December  1954  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  Professor 
Bernard  Bailyn  read  a paper  on  “The  Will  of  Robert  Keayne.”  How- 
ever, for  the  meeting  on  24  February  1955  the  handsome  second-floor 
front  rooms  of  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  were  ready  to  accommodate  us 
after  a fashion.  Workmen  were  still  banging  about.  Above  the  second  floor 
stepladders  and  paint  pots  were  much  in  evidence,  but  fifty  Harvard  fresh- 
man chairs  had  arrived,  our  fellow  member  Charles  D.  Childs  had  lent  a 
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number  of  large  oil  paintings  that  furnished  the  walls,  our  neighbor,  Miss 
Evelyn  Sears,  had  sent  flowers,  and  there  was  a credible  illusion  that  the 
Society  was  at  last  settled  in  its  own  house.  The  Reverend  Palfrey  Perkins 
asked  a blessing  upon  the  new  quarters,  and  Vice-President  Gummere 
read  a paper  on  “Classical  Ideas  in  Colonial  America.”  By  the  date  of  the 
28  April  meeting,  the  workmen  had  vanished.  Miss  Mary  Otis  had  given 
a Venetian  mirror,  an  Empire  sofa,  and  an  Oriental  rug  for  the  meeting 
room,  Stephen  Wheatland  had  presented  an  upholstered  sofa,  and  Carle- 
ton  R.  Richmond  a dining  table  and  other  furniture.  Consequently  Pro- 
fessor Ray  Nash  was  able  to  speak  on  “American  Writing  Masters  and 
Copy  Books”  and  exhibit  certain  examples  of  colonial  calligraphy  in  sur- 
roundings that  were  beginning  to  seem  furnished.  On  25  May  a reception 
was  held  so  that  members,  friends,  neighbors  and  their  families  might  see 
the  house. 

When  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  sold  its  house  at 
28  Newbury  Street  in  the  spring,  the  Council  of  the  Colonial  Society — 
bearing  in  mind  the  generous  hospitality  that  it  had  received  from  the 
Academy  from  1893  to  1899  and  from  1912  to  1927 — suggested  that 
the  Academy  might  wish  to  use  the  third  floor  of  87  Mount  Vernon  Street 
while  seeking  permanent  quarters.  Although  this  arrangement  did  not 
prove  practicable,  the  Academy  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  free 
storage  for  some  of  its  furniture  and  pictures.  By  this  means,  the  back  room 
on  the  second  floor  (with  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyche  wallpaper)  sud- 
denly became  habitable  through  the  arrival  of  comfortable  upholstered 
chairs  and  sofas,  while  two  of  the  third-floor  rooms  were  furnished  with 
chairs  and  tables  that  would  make  them  useful  for  committee  meetings. 
Thus,  by  one  of  those  characteristic  arrangements  that  occur  when  Bos- 
tonians do  business  with  themselves  in  different  capacities,  the  Society  was 
able  to  sit  more  comfortably  and  the  Academy’s  storage  bill  was  ap- 
preciably reduced. 

During  the  summer  various  members  and  friends  generously  aided  the 
furnishing  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Augustus  V.  Tack  of  Deerfield  gave  a piano 
belonging  to  Stephen  Higginson,  Jr.,  who  owned  our  house  from  1807 
to  18 1 1,  and  a pastel  portrait  of  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Stearns  gave 
an  English  mantel  clock,  engraved  portraits  of  George  III  and  William 
Pitt,  and  some  handsome  table  linen.  Mrs.  Willard  G.  Cogswell  pro- 
vided other  fine  tablecloths  and  a framed  copy  of  the  Iconographic  So- 
ciety’s reproduction  of  Christian  Remick’s  “Landing  of  the  British 
Troops.”  Mrs.  Andrew  Chalmers  Wilson  of  Newport  gave  a large 
Oriental  rug  and  a pair  of  Italian  andirons,  copied  by  Stanford  White  from 
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a seventeenth-century  model.  Stewart  Mitchell  gave  three  French  buhl 
commodes;  Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge  a large  mirror,  various  pictures 
and  lighting  fixtures;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Haynes  a silver  punch  bowl.  While 
Philip  P.  Chase  and  George  N.  Northrop  gave  historical  prints,  Henry 
Beston  ministered  to  another  need  of  the  Society  by  the  gift  of  cocktail 
glasses  bearing  the  arms  of  his  “alma-mater-in-law,”  Bowdoin  College. 
Other  useful  and  attractive  furnishings  were  lent  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
B.  Porter,  Livingstone  Wright,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary  Otis,  and  Mrs.  Lovell 
Thompson. 

The  greatest  advance  toward  the  furnishing  of  87  Mount  Vernon 
Street  has  been  made  in  the  past  month  through  the  generosity  of  the 
grandchildren  of  Francis  Parkman,  Mrs.  John  Forbes  Perkins,  Mrs. 
Alexander  S.  Neilson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Sargent,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Coolidge. 
Although  Parkman  died  sixty-two  years  ago,  the  contents  of  his  attic 
study  at  50  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  had  stayed  relatively  undisturbed  be- 
cause of  the  occupancy  of  the  house  by  his  niece.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Cordner. 
While  his  manuscripts  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  and  his  historical  library  and  maps  to  Harvard,  his  desks,  wheel 
chair,  Indian  trophies  and  favorite  pictures  remained  strikingly  as  he  had 
left  them.  Several  years  ago  the  Parkman  grandchildren  had  indicated 
their  willingness  to  give  the  contents  of  this  singularly  touching  little  study 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  At  that  time,  George  M.  Cush- 
ing, Jr.,  photographed  the  room  and  Robert  Peabody  Bellows  made 
measured  drawings  of  it,  so  that  the  Historical  Society  might  someday  be 
able  to  reconstruct  it.  As  Miss  Cordner  died  in  August,  1955,  50  Chest- 
nut Street,  which  contained  not  only  the  study  but  much  of  the  handsome 
and  solid  Empire  furniture  that  Parkman  had  inherited  from  his  father 
and  grandfather,  was  this  autumn  being  broken  up.  Eleven  fifty-four 
Boylston  Street  being  already  so  overcrowded  that  any  reconstruction  of 
the  Parkman  study  there  would  have  occurred  far  in  the  future,  Stewart 
Mitchell  suggested  that  it  might  more  appropriately  be  installed  at  once  in 
one  of  the  vacant  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  87  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
In  the  generous  spirit  that  prevails  among  local  institutions,  the  Council 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  readily  agreed  that  the  study 
should  instead  be  given  to  the  Colonial  Society,  of  which  Francis  Park- 
man  had  also  been  a Resident  Member.  Consequently  late  in  October  the 
contents  of  this  room  were  moved,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  to  87  Mount 
Vernon  Street.  During  the  course  of  the  winter  an  attic  room  is  to  be 
rebuilt  in  such  manner  that  the  shade  of  Francis  Parkman,  should  he  honor 
one  of  our  meetings  by  his  presence,  could,  after  the  paper,  go  upstairs 
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and  settle  down  to  work  in  familiar  surroundings.  He  would  pass  many 
landmarks  on  his  way  to  the  attic,  for  his  grandchildren  have,  in  addition, 
given  the  Society  so  much  of  his  household  furniture  that  the  reading  of 
a detailed  list  would  unduly  hinder  the  progress  of  this  meeting.  Our  din- 
ing room  now  contains  his  sideboard,  serving  table  and  china  cabinet,  com- 
plete with  blue  and  white  Canton  platters  and  dishes,  and  the  front  hall  a 
console  table  and  sofa.  In  the  second-floor  meeting  room  a gigantic  secre- 
tary-bookcase has  slipped  into  place  as  if  built  for  the  room.  A third-floor 
bedroom  is  completely  equipped  with  appropriate  Empire  furniture,  and 
in  many  odd  corners  of  the  house  objects  from  50  Chestnut  Street  have 
made  themselves  very  much  at  home. 

The  repairs  to  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  have  been  carried  out  from 
accumulated  income.  Consequently  the  Treasurer  will  invest  as  the  be- 
ginning of  an  endowment  fund  the  gift  of  $20,000  received  in  October, 
1955,  from  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Winsor.  Further  gifts  that  are  promised  in  the  future  will,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  provide  an  endowment  the  income  of  which  will  cover 
the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  maintenance  and  repair,  thus  leaving  the 
Society’s  publication  funds  unimpaired. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  held  at 
87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  and  in  July  and  October  the  History  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University  held  receptions  there.  These  early  uses  of  the 
house  suggest  that  others,  of  a suitable  historical  character,  will  develop 
in  the  intervals  between  the  Society’s  own  meetings.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  Society  may  wish  to  meet  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  now  that 
it  has  agreeable  quarters  in  which  to  do  so.  When  one  recalls  the  laments 
of  earlier  Councils  that  “a  most  pressing  need  of  the  Society  is  a permanent, 
convenient  and  comfortable  abiding  place”  and  that  the  Society  was  “a 
homeless  body,  having  no  where  to  lay  our  head,  but  dependent  on  the 
indulgence  of  friends  for  a place  of  meeting,”  the  present  Council  cannot 
stint  its  thanks  to  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland  for  having  provided  the  So- 
ciety with  so  handsome  and  appropriate  a home,  and  to  the  grandchildren 
of  Francis  Parkman  for  their  valiant  efforts  towards  its  furnishing. 

Although  material  for  volumes  38  and  39  of  the  Society’s  Publications 
is  largely  standing  in  galleys,  with  considerable  composition  being  done 
during  the  year,  the  Editor’s  time  has  been  too  largely  occupied  with  con- 
tractors and  moving  vans  to  permit  the  publication  of  either  of  these  vol- 
umes, which  will  contain  Transactions.  Copying  of  the  records  of  the 
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First  Church  in  Boston  has  progressed,  and  our  fellow  member,  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  D.  Pierce,  is  editing  a text  for  our  future  publication. 

The  Society,  by  a subsidy  of  $3,200,  has  not  only  continued  the  support 
of  the  New  England  Quarterly^  of  which  it  is  copublisher,  but  has  made  a 
second  and  final  grant  of  $750  to  The  American  Neftune:  A Quarterly 
Journal  oj  Maritime  History  which,  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  highly  non- 
commercial and  otherwise  unaided  efforts  to  stay  afloat,  has  published  a 
number  of  studies  on  colonial  subjects.  The  New  England  Quarterly's 
Book  Review  Editor,  Mrs.  Lovell  Thompson,  has  established  an  office 
in  the  library  at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  in  which  she  attends  to  her 
duties  without  the  inconvenience  previously  caused  by  the  lack  of  a fixed 
address  to  which  publishers  might  send  books  for  review. 

In  April  at  a meeting  called  at  Columbia  University  by  our  Corre- 
sponding Member,  Professor  Lawrence  H.  Gipson,  Messrs.  Whitehill 
and  Shipton  from  the  Colonial  Society’s  Council  were  appointed  to  a com- 
mittee of  ten  charged  with  planning  a new  organization  to  further  the 
study  of  American  colonial  history.  This  committee,  meeting  at  Princeton 
in  September,  evolved  a plan  for  a highly  unbureaucratic  Conference  on 
Early  American  History  that,  with  informal  assistance  from  the  Institute 
of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg  and  from  this 
Society,  might  meet  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  Conference  will  take  place  in  Philadelphia  on  3 December  1955  by 
invitation  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  a second  might  very 
appropriately  be  held  in  1956  in  our  House  with  consideration  of  Francis 
Parkman’s  work  as  an  obvious  theme. 

The  following  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year: 

Resident: 

Bernard  Bailyn 
William  Bentinck  Smith 
Claude  Moore  Fuess 
Ebenezer  Gay 
Llewellyn  Howland 

Honorary: 

Waldo  Gifford  Leland 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  following  members: 

Herbert  Putnam,  Corresponding,  1904,  died  14  August  1955.  The 
senior  Corresponding  Member,  he  was  only  elected  to  this  Society  five 
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years  after  he  had  entered  upon  a distinguished  career  as  Librarian  of 
Congress  that  was  to  extend  over  four  decades.  During  the  years  1895 
to  1899  he  brought  the  Boston  Public  Library  back  to  the  place  that  it 
had  held  before  political  shortsightedness  caused  Justin  Winsor  to  migrate 
to  Cambridge. 

Allan  Forbes,  Resident,  1913,  died  9 July  1955.  A modest,  hu- 
morous and  lovable  sportsman,  he  combined  the  past  and  present  of  Boston 
in  a mixture  peculiarly  his  own.  His  keen  nose  for  game  brought  furniture, 
whaling  prints,  and  maritime  trophies  to  his  own  collection  with  the  same 
success  that  it  brought  business  to  the  State  Street  Trust  Company.  The 
historical  publications  of  that  bank  are  his  permanent  and  unique  me- 
morial. 

Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  Resident,  1915,  died  6 July  1955.  An 
outstanding  collector  of  Pacific  voyages  and  President  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, his  historical  and  literary  interests  were  of  great  breadth.  At  the 
approach  of  Jeffersonians,  he  seemied  the  reincarnation  of  the  Essex  Junto. 
Few  of  our  speakers,  save  Dr.  Park,  earned  his  unqualified  approval.  Our 
future  meetings  will  be  less  amusing  without  his  energetic  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  academic  historians. 

Roger  Ernst,  Resident,  1943,  died  i April  1955.  A Boston  lawyer 
whose  duties  often  took  him  to  Europe,  he  combined  enthusiasms  for  the 
bird  life  of  New  England  and  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art  of  France 
and  Spain.  As  a Trustee  for  many  years  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  he 
presided  at  the  Tercentenary^  of  that  colonial  institution. 

Willard  Goodrich  Cogswell,  Resident,  1943,  died  20  May  1955. 
A Haverhill  lawyer  who  made  northern  Essex  County  a better  place  for 
his  neighbors,  he  roamed  the  woods  and  climbed  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  with  singular  observation  and  affection.  Those 
v/ho  benefited  by  his  rare  gift  for  friendship  soon  found  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  music  and  local  history  rivaled  his  intimate  relationship 
with  the  New  England  countr}^side. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  14  November  1955* 
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Statementof  Assets  AND  Funds,  14  November  1955 

ASSETS" 

Cash: 


Principal 

$28,507.90 

Income 

3>637’3^ 

$24,870.52 

Investments  at  Book  Value: 

Bonds  (Market  value  $124,801.30) 

$128,794.63 

Stocks  (Market  value  $332,915.88) 

99,260.81 

Savings  Bank  Deposit 

3,442.22 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  Deposits 

20,000.00 

251,497.66 

Total  Assets 

$276,368.18 

FUNDS 

Funds 

$276,497.34 

Unexpended  Income 

I2Q.i6 

Total  Funds 

$276,368.18 

Income  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Balance,  14  November  1954 

$18,001.03 

RECEIPTS: 

Dividends 

$10,633.5+ 

Interest 

3,236.25 

Annual  Assessments 

985.00 

Sales  of  Publications 

1,028.34 

15,883.13 

Total  Receipts  of  Income 

$33,884.16 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Publications: 

New  England  Quarterly 

$3,200.00 

The  American  Neptune 

750.00 

Volumes  36—37 

3,704.80 

Volumes  39-41 

70.00 

7,724.80 

Expenses  of  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  Property: 

Renovations,  maintenance 

and  furnishings  $ 

18,866.61 

Fuel 

1,497.00 

Insurance 

689.34 

^ The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  received 
by  the  Society  on  14  December  1954  as  a gift  from  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland,  is  not 
recorded  on  the  books  and  is  not  included  in  the  statement  of  assets  and  funds  in  this 
Treasurer’s  report,  or  others  published  in  this  volume. 
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Telephone  and  telegraph  331.36 

Gas  125.57 

Electricity  88.46 

Water  6.00 

21,604.64 

Editor’s  Salary 

1,500.00 

Annual  Dinner 

955-73 

Notices  and  Expenses  of  Meetings 

915.25 

Secretarial  Expenses 

780.00 

Postage,  Office  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 

644.78 

Auditing  and  Legal  Services 

404.55 

Storage 

300.72 

Interest  on  Sarah  Louisa  Edes  Fund  added  to 
Principal 

2,352.84 

Interest  on  Albert  Matthews  Fund  added  to 
Principal 

338.23 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income  $37,521.54 

Income  Cash  Overdraft,  14  November  1955  $3y6s7‘3S 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Pier  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee 
had  employed  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  Public  Ac- 
countants and  Auditors,  to  make  an  audit  of  the  accounts  and  to 
examine  the  securities,  and  presented  the  report  of  that  firm  to 
the  meeting. 

The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  following  list  was  presented  5 and  a ballot 
having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected: 

President  Robert  Walcott 

Vice-Presidents  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Richard  Mott  Gummere 

Recording  Secretary  Robert  Earle  Moody 

Corresponding  Secretary  David  Britton  Little 

Treasurer  Carleton  Rubira  Richmond 

Member  oj  the  Council  for  Three  Years  Lyman  Henry  Butterfield 

By  a unanimous  vote,  the  Society  extended  the  members’  en- 
thusiastic thanks  to  Mr.  Whitehill  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  skilful  and  imaginative  work  that  he  has  done  in  connection 
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with  the  acquisition,  restoration,  and  furnishing  of  the  Society’s 
newly  occupied  House. 

After  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  dinner  was  served.  The  Rev- 
erend Henry  Wilder  Foote  said  grace. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  read  the  May- 
flower Compact,  Mr.  David  McCord  read  several  of  his  poems, 
and  Mr.  Myron  Piper  Gilmore,  Professor  of  History  at  Har- 
vard University,  addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  “Anach- 
ronism.” 

With  this  evening  ended  the  long  practice  of  holding  the  An- 
nual Meeting  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  for  twelve  months  later 
the  Society’s  own  House  was  sufficiently  equipped  to  permit  din- 
ing there. 


December  Meeting,  1955 


)TATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  House, 


No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  on  Thursday,  22  Decem- 


her  1 955,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  November  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Mark  Antony  DeWolfe  Howe  accepting  election 
to  Honorary  Membership;  from  Messrs.  William  Hall  Best 
and  William  Bradford  Osgood  accepting  election  to  Resident 
Membership;  from  Mr.  Lawrence  William  Towner  accept- 
ing election  to  Non-Resident  Membership;  and  from  Mr. 
Lester  Jesse  Cappon  accepting  election  to  Corresponding  Mem- 
bership in  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Myron  Piper  Gilmore  and  Perry  Townsend 
Rath  BONE,  of  Cambridge,  Walter  MacIntosh  Merrill,  of 
Salem,  and  Charles  Akers,  of  Quincy,  were  elected  Resident 
Members,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Stuart  McClintock,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  a Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Society. 

Onbehalf  of  Dr.  John  Peabody  Monks,  a Resident  Member, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness,  the  Editor  read 
a paper  entitled:  “The  History  of  Roque  Island,  Maine.”  As  Dr. 
Monks  died  on  3 March  1956,  before  completing  the  final  form 
of  the  material  that  he  wished  to  publish  in  this  volume,  the  paper 
that  follows  has  been  edited  by  Diana  Whitehill  Laing  [ Mrs. 
C.  Christopher  Laing]  from  manuscripts  and  notes  furnished  the 
Society  by  Mrs.  Monks.  The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Monks 
and  to  Dr.  Monks’s  brother,  the  Reverend  George  Gardner 
Monks,  for  gifts  toward  the  expense  of  preparing  the  manuscript 
for  publication  and  for  illustrating  it. 


The  Wharj  on  Roque  I5la7id. 


The  History  of  Roque  Island,  Maine 

“ SLANDS  possess,  of  themselves,”  Samuel  A.  Drake  wrote,  ‘‘a 

B magnetism  not  vouchsafed  to  any  spot  of  the  mainland.  In  cutting 

A loose  from  the  continent  a feeling  of  freedom  is  at  once  experienced 
that  comes  spontaneously,  and  abides  no  longer  than  you  remain  an  is- 
lander. You  are  conscious,  in  again  setting  foot  on  the  main  shore,  of  a 
change,  which  no  analysis,  however  subtle,  will  settle  altogether  to  your 
liking.  Upon  islands  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  ocean  come  to  you,  as 
in  multiplying  itself  it  pervades  every  fibre  of  your  consciousness,  gaining 
in  vastness  as  you  grow  in  knowledge  of  it.  On  islands  it  is  always  present 
— always  roaring  at  your  feet,  or  moaning  at  your  back.’”  These  lines, 
written  about  the  New  England  coast,  hold  true  for  countless  persons 
throughout  the  world  who  know  and  love  islands.  The  present  writer’s 
mind  and  heart  are  centered  on  a group  of  islands,  of  which  Roque  Island 
is  the  largest,  lying  on  the  northerly  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  have  been  owned  by  members  of  the 
writer’s  family  for  many  years,  Roque  having  been  acquired  in  1806 
by  his  great-great-grandfather,  Joseph  Peabody  of  Salem. 

The  islands,  in  latitude  44°  34'  north,  longitude  67°  31'  west,  are 
roughly  halfway  between  Mt.  Desert  and  Grand  Manan.  Besides  Roque 
there  are,  going  counterclockwise.  Little  Spruce,  Great  Spruce,  Double 
Shot,  Anguilla,  and  Lakeman’s.  They  all  lie  in  the  middle  of  a coastal  in- 
dentation, really  one  bay,  but  called  on  the  east  and  north  Englishman’s 
Bay,  and  on  the  west  Chandler’s  Bay.  The  usual  contact  with  the  main- 
land is  at  Roque  Bluffs,  three  miles  from  the  island  wharf.  The  town  of 
Jonesport  is  four  miles  away  on  Moosabec  Beach,  while  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  wharf  at  Roque  Bluffs  is  the  Washington  County  seat, 
Machias.  The  best  harbors  for  small  vessels  are  Lakeman’s  and  in  the 
Thoroughfare  between  Little  and  Great  Spruce.  Shorey’s  Cove,  though 
large,  is  also  excellent. 

The  islands  are  completely  wooded  except  for  several  open  fields  main- 
tained on  Roque.  There  are  four  houses,  two  barns  and  other  smaller 
buildings,  owned  by  the  Roque  Island  Gardner  Homestead  Corporation, 
on  the  upper  left-hand  arm  of  the  ‘‘H”-shaped  Roque.  One  lobsterman  has 
his  “camp”  on  Patten’s  Cove ; there  are  eight  others  who  camp  on  Lake- 
man’s Island.  Roque’s  most  striking  physical  features  are  its  mile-long, 
rocky  and  precipitous  Great  Head  (formed  like  the  head  of  a moose  swim- 

’ S.  A.  Drake,  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  Ne<w  England  Coast  (New  York;  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1876),  27. 
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ming  through  the  water) , and  the  mile-and-a-quarter-long  crescent  beach 
of  white  sand,  which  forms  the  under  part  of  the  crossbar,  and  part  of  the 
lower  left-hand  leg  of  Roque’s  “H”. 

The  bare  physical  facts  convey  little  of  the  enchantment  of  these  is- 
lands; everyone  who  has  visited  or  lived  on  Roque  carries  away  his  own  set 
of  sensations  or  incidents  which  most  appeal  to  him.  For  one  it  will  be  the 
clarity  of  a brilliant  day  when  water  and  sky  are  blue,  clouds  white,  woods 
green,  and  the  sand  a sunny  yellow-white.  The  sharp  tang  of  a wind  from 
the  northwest  cools  the  windward  face,  and  each  ripple  on  the  water 
catches  and  reflects  the  sun.  As  the  wind  makes  up  and  the  sailboat  in- 
creases her  list  and  her  speed  through  the  water,  little  waves  are  born 
from  the  ripples,  matching  in  the  perfect  whiteness  of  their  breaking  crests 
the  underbody  of  the  gull  that  with  harsh  cry  wings  by  overhead. 

For  another  it  will  be  the  complete  freedom  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  urban  civilization  as  he  stretches,  limbs  still  wet  and  tingling  from  a dip 
in  the  cold  water,  onto  the  white  sun-warmed  sand  and  gazes  at  the  Great 
Beach,  cumulus  clouds  floating  overhead.  And  for  another  it  will  be  the 
satisfaction  of  clearing  with  sharp-edged  axe  a path  through  a thicket 
of  spruce  so  dense  that  a few  years  can  hide  a trail  from  all  but  those 
who  first  cut  it.  Or  it  may  be  watching  the  ever-present  lobsterman  from 
Lakeman’s  hauling  his  traps  attached  to  glass  bottle  floats  and  brilliantly 
painted  wooden  buoys.  Or  it  may  be  the  crackle  as  someone  throws  a green 
spruce  branch  on  the  hot  evening  picnic  fire  of  guttering  birchwood,  while 
all  around  recline  those  whose  stomachs  are  heavy  with  lobster  meat.  It 
may  be  threading  the  tree-encircled  Thoroughfare,  or  Great  Head  at 
sunset,  or  a glimpse  of  a white-tailed  deer  in  the  depths  of  the  woods; 
half-a-dozen  seals  basking  on  a tidal  rock,  or  the  clang-clang-clonk  of  the 
bells  as  the  cows  are  brought  in  for  milking.  It  may  be  the  warning  note 
booming  every  fifteen  seconds  from  the  lighthouse  diaphone  on  Libby 
Island  through  the  pall  of  graying  fog  that  has  crept  in  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  shore,  blotting  out  the  moon  and  sending  all  indoors  to  a crackling 
fire.  It  could  be  any  of  these,  or  a hundred  other  sensations. 

Rare  indeed  has  been  the  visitor  who  did  not  completely  succumb  to 
the  charms  and  beauties  of  Roque  and  its  islands.  As  he  steps  onto  the 
mainland,  though  he  realizes  he  is  no  longer  an  islander,  he  will  never 
forget  Roque,  and  will  always  want  to  return.  Those  who  have  been  able 
to  do  so  year  after  year  are  fortunate.  All  of  them  know  that  Roque  has 
become  a part  of  them,  and  besides  the  pleasure  it  gives  has  had  an  in- 
fluence in  their  lives  for  good.  Nature,  its  beauties  unspoiled — quiet,  not 
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absolute,  but  mixed  with  sounds  of  work  and  of  pure  joy — a return,  if 
only  partial,  to  more  simple  and  uncomplicated  life — all  these  are  price- 
less island  heritages  to  be  cherished.  The  pages  following  attempt  to  re- 
capture the  facts  of  the  past:  the  people,  houses,  fields,  and  vessels,  the 
stories  that  are  part  of  the  history  of  these  islands. 

I 

The  visitor  to  Roque  forgets  the  urgencies  of  time  and  place.  He  might 
be  in  another  century,  for  he  sees  that  there  are  lamps  to  trim,  and  pond- 
cut  ice  is  used  for  cooling;  horses  draw  wagonloads  of  children  to  the 
beach.  Yet  there  are  also  bathrooms,  tractors,  power  saws  and  diesel- 
engined  boats.  Bemused  by  his  surrounding  he  asks  about  the  Island  land- 
marks; discovers  there  are  several  names  for  some  of  them,  and  hears  the 
stories  they  inspire.  About  the  best  excursion  that  the  newcomer  makes  is 
by  boat,  around  the  Island.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  also  make  the  trip. 

We  travel  in  Sfrztce,  a thirty-footer  built  on  Jonesport  lobster-boat  lines 
with  a small  cabin,  open  cockpit,  and  powered  with  twin  diesel  engines. 
We  start  at  the  wharf  in  Shorey’s  Cove  and  north  around  Squire’s  Point. 
It  was  here  that  George  A.  Gardner  erected  a flagpole,  from  which  he 
signaled  for  Allen  Johnson  and  a boat  during  the  first  years  at  Roque; 
here  also  his  son  John  would  light  bonfires  to  blaze  good-bye  to  departing 
guests. 

Rounding  Squire’s  Point,  we  enter  the  tidal  current  of  Englishman’s 
Bay.  Between  Squire’s  Point  and  Popplestone  Point,  four  hundred  yards 
westward,  is  a little  indentation  in  the  shore  line  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  current.  Here  the  lobster-pot  buoys  lie  almost  directly  above  their  pots, 
rather  than  streaming  out  to  the  east  or  west  as  they  do  less  than  a hun- 
dred yards  north.  This  indentation  is  actually  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Island  to  the  mouth  of  Chandler’s  River,  and  anybody  in  a small  vessel 
coming  down  the  river  from  Jonesborough  might  land  here  if  he  could 
anchor  safely.  The  evidence  for  this  is  a pile  of  large  rocks  which  extend 
across  the  beach  in  a straight  line,  while  at  the  top  of  the  bank  there  is  a 
line  of  stones  extending  a few  yards  into  what  was  once  an  open  fxeld. 

There  is  a story,  dating  from  the  decade  before  1882,  of  two  Italian 
brothers  robbing  a Boston  bank,  sailing  a ship’s  long  boat  down  east  and 
burying  their  loot  on  Henry’s  Point  in  Mason’s  Bay  on  the  mainland.  One 
of  the  brothers  married  a Henry  girl,  and  three  of  them  lived  there  for  a 
time,  but  then  returned  to  Boston  where  the  married  brother  was  killed. 
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The  surviving  brother  then  returned  and  moved  the  loot  over  to  Popple- 
stone  Point.  He  soon  took  a job  with  Herbert  Long,  caretaker  of  Roque, 
which  lasted  two  years.  Presumably  storms,  ice  and  tidal  currents  had 
removed  the  marks  indicating  where  the  loot  was,  and  he  was  looking  for 
them.  After  spending  one  night  on  Popplestone  Point  he  abruptly  left  the 
Island  next  day,  and  the  story  goes  that  with  the  money  he  was  able  to  buy 
a lucrative  business  out  west.  Meanwhile  his  widowed  sister-in-law  had 
come  back  and  built  a house  near  Mason’s  Bay,  and  apparently  spent  most 
of  her  time  digging  on  Henry’s  Point  where  she  believed  some  of  the  loot 
was  still  buried. 

On  the  landward  side  of  Popplestone  Point  is  the  ten-acre  Back  Field, 
which  here  adjoins  the  westerly  part  of  the  twenty-five-acre  Home  Field. 
Both  these  fields  are  now  used  for  growing  hay  and  farming;  it  was  in 
Back  Field  that  George  A.  Gardner  closed  the  deal  in  1882  with  Gilbert 
Longfellow  to  buy  back  Roque. 

If  the  tide  is  low  we  must  shortly  head  out  abruptly  from  the  shore  to 
avoid  Roque  Island  bar,  a ledge  extending  halfway  across  Chandler’s 
Bay  to  the  mainland,  and  marked  at  its  outer  end  by  a red  spar  buoy.  A 
black  spar  buoy  marks  the  eastern  extremity  of  a finger  pointing  from  the 
mainland  toward  Popplestone  Point,  called  Great  Bar.  The  channel 
through  Englishman’s  and  Chandler’s  Bay  passed  between  these  two 
buoys. 

Heading  in  toward  the  land  again  we  see,  at  its  edge,  a red  and  white 
pump  house,  with  masonry  cistern  beside  it,  which  were  built  here  to 
harness  for  household  use  the  cold  spring  pouring  out  of  the  cliff  house. 
This  water  supply  has  been  much  more  reliable  than  that  provided  by  the 
spring  and  pump  a few  hundred  yards  away  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Parker’s  Head  makes  a slight  bulge  in  the  shore  line,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  almost  vertical,  30-to-6o-foot  cliffs  with  trees  growing 
to  their  very  edge.  So  thick  is  the  growth  that  a person  walking  along  the 
West  Shore  Road,  constructed  by  Herbert  Long  only  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  would  only  occasionally  be  visible  through 
gaps  in  the  trees. 

Presently  we  reach  Point  Esther,  named  for  Mrs.  George  P.  Gardner. 
Here  for  many  years  Roque’s  family  of  bald-headed  eagles  nested  on  top 
of  a tree,  though  they  have  now  moved  to  Great  Head.  The  eroded  bank 
just  beyond  Point  Esther  borders  three-acre  Bonney  Field,  now  used  for 
sheep  grazing.  No  one  seems  to  know  who  Bonney  was,  and  it  is  an  un- 
common name;  though  the  settlers  of  Machias  did,  in  1763,  engage  one 
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Joel  Bonney,  a millwright,  to  help  build  their  first  sawmill.  There  are 
reports  of  an  Indian  grave  in  the  northern  part  of  Bonney  Field,  dis- 
covered while  gravel  was  being  dug  there.  Besides  the  skeleton  and  weap- 
ons there  were  said  to  have  been  two  or  three  “timber  dogs,”  large  iron 
staples  used  to  fasten  a vessel’s  knees  or  beams.  These  were  stated  to  have 
come  from  a vessel  wrecked  many  years  before  on  Roque  Island  bar,  and 
to  have  been  a chief’s  portion  of  the  plunder.  The  skeleton  and  weapons 
are  supposed  to  have  been  loaned  to  the  now  extinct  Boston  Museum,  but 
all  attempts  to  trace  them  have  been  fruitless. 

Bonney  Field  lies  athwart  the  West  Shore  Road,  and  the  older  Middle 
Road  which  has  been  paralleling  it  since  leaving  the  Home  Field.  Leaving 
Bonney  Field  the  two  roads  now  diverge,  each  continuing  close  to  the 
shore  and  circling  Bonney  Point  until  they  meet  and  become  one.  Roque’s 
“H”  shape  is  forked  in  its  left  lower  limb;  Bonney  Point,  the  western 
extremity,  was  marked  for  cutting  in  Merritt’s  map  of  1769  and  doubt- 
less denuded  of  timber  at  sometime  later  on.  In  this  century  Roque’s 
owners  were  forced,  much  against  their  will,  into  lumbering  when  trees  in 
the  east  of  Bonney’s  Field  began  blowing  down;  otherwise  Gardners 
generally  have  deplored  unnecessary  cutting.  There  are  two  small  beaches 
on  the  Point,  one  of  which  is  a traditional  gathering  ground  for  smooth 
egg-shaped  stones,  worn  down  by  tides  and  currents,  and  prized  by  the 
young  as  “souvenirs”  of  Roque  Island.  Their  fathers,  the  pack  animals 
on  these  expeditions,  have  not  always  blessed  this  beach  in  their  thoughts! 

Swinging  north  around  Westerly  Bar  Island  Sfruce  now  enters  Pat- 
ten’s Cove,  named  for  Joseph  Patten.  He  was  engaged  in  shipbuilding  on 
the  mainland  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Columbia  Falls.  He  owned  one- 
quarter  interest  in  Roque  just  before  Joseph  Peabody’s  time,  his  partners 
being  William  Melius  and  Joseph  Fenno.  On  the  westerly  shore  of  the 
Cove  are  the  remains  of  a wharf  built  by  Sewell  Smith  in  1926  which  once 
served  a lumber  mill  at  the  head  of  the  Cove.  A logging  road  running 
round  the  Cove  was  used  to  bring  the  laths  to  the  wharf  where  they  would 
be  loaded  on  coasting  schooners  and  consigned  to  New  York.  About  three 
million  laths  were  shipped  out  between  1926  and  1928,  also  a certain 
amount  of  lumber  for  local  use  was  sawed  out.  About  a hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a woodcutter’s  camp  here,  from  which  four-foot  lengths  of 
kiln  wood  were  sent  to  Rockland,  Maine,  where  lime  was  burnt.  A small 
camp  inside  the  wharf,  moved  from  the  mill  where  it  used  to  be  the  lum- 
beryard foreman’s  shelter,  is  lived  in  in  summer  months  by  Alfred  Beal, 
a lobsterman  who  also  owns  jointly  with  the  Island  Corporation  two 
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herring  weirs,  one  in  Patten’s  Cove,  the  other  off  Great  Beach.  Between 
Patten’s  Cove  and  Great  Beach,  if  we  had  for  the  moment  a sea  gull’s 
eye  view,  we  would  see  the  land  (which  is  the  other  fork  of  the  “H’s” 
lower  left  limb)  shaped  like  a head,  the  chin,  nose  and  brow  being  slight 
prominences  in  the  contour  of  the  coast. 

As  our  boat  emerges  from  Patten’s  Cove  we  enter  the  Thoroughfare, 
which  flows  easterly  and  then  swinging  around  the  Easterly  Bar  Island 
flows  to  the  northward.  Spruce  Island  Gut,  whose  waters  mingle  with 
the  Thoroughfare  as  it  changes  direction  runs  southerly  between  Great 
and  Little  Spruce  Islands  and  emerges  into  the  open  sea.  At  the  junction 
of  Thoroughfare  and  Gut  there  is  an  almost  landlocked  small  anchorage, 
considered  by  some  yachtsmen  the  most  beautiful  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States.  This  spot,  about  whose  beauty  there  is  no  question, 
is  popularly  but  incorrectly  referred  to  as  Bunker’s  Hole  or  Cove.  The 
true  Bunker’s  Hole,  one-third  of  a nautical  mile  further  to  the  southeast, 
which  most  cruising  folk  have  never  seen,  is  an  abrupt  right-angled  cove 
in  the  shore  of  Little  Spruce,  and  it  provides  us  with  a bit  of  early  Roque 
Island  history. 

During  the  American  Revolution  Jack  Bunker  of  Norwood’s  Cove 
on  Somes’  Sound,  Mt.  Desert,  heard  of  a British  vessel  on  the  Sheepscot 
River  collecting  provisions  for  the  British  troops.  The  people  of  Norwood’s 
Cove  being  near  the  starvation  point.  Bunker  and  another  man  paddled 
a canoe  down  the  coast,  until  one  evening  near  Wiscasset  they  came  upon 
the  vessel  in  question.  She  was  at  anchor  and  completely  deserted,  all  of 
her  crew  attending  a party  ashore.  They  cut  the  cable,  hoisted  sail  and  in 
a good  westerly  breeze.  Bunker  and  his  unknown  friend  sailed  her  back 
to  Norwood’s  Cove  and  invited  the  starving  populace  to  help  themselves 
to  her  cargo.  Once  the  vessel  was  empt)'',  and  knowing  they  would  be 
tracked  down,  they  next  sailed  her  further  to  the  eastward.  Now,  with  a 
British  vessel  in  hot  pursuit,  they  sailed  her  at  high  tide  into  Spruce  Island 
Gut  and  ran  her  ashore  in  a tiny  cove  on  Little  Spruce,  in  behind  a screen 
of  trees.  The  Britisher,  not  having  that  valuable  commodity,  called  in  the 
coast  pilot  ‘‘local  knowledge,”  and  drawing  more  water  than  did  the 
vessel  they  were  chasing,  did  not  dare  to  follow  Bunker  into  the  gut.  By 
the  time  the  Britisher  had  sailed  around  Little  Spruce  Island,  anchored  in 
the  Thoroughfare  and  manned  a small  boat.  Bunker  had  cut  away  his 
vessel’s  masts  and  felled  trees  across  her.  Then,  hiding  in  the  woods,  he 
and  his  friends  saw  the  British  row  right  past  the  hidden  cove,  com- 
pletely unaware  either  of  the  vessel’s  presence  or  that  such  a cove  existed. 
It  is  a pity  that  because  of  lack  of  space  for  lettering  the  local  chart  leads 
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strangers  to  believe  that  Bunker’s  Hole  is  a different  body  of  water  from 
that  which  it  actually  is. 

Once  Easterly  Bar  Island  is  passed,  and  its  outer  rocks  have  been 
cleared,  we  change  in  Sp'uce  from  an  easterly  to  a northeasterly  course. 
Presently  we  notice  a small  stream  coming  out  of  the  spruces  on  Roque, 
with  mounds  of  white  shells  beside  it  on  the  beach.  This  is  Indian  Land- 
ing (see  Plate  iob)  ; here  there  is  an  Indian  shell  heap  50  x 300  feet,  and 
at  one  spot  20  inches  deep.  A little  further  on  we  notice  the  Twin  Beaches. 
George  A.  Gardner  and  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  were  tireless  namers 
of  Island  features,  but  their  choice  here  might  better  be  forgotten ; named 
for  two  infants,  these  tiny  beaches  were  regrettably  christened  “Georgie 
Beach”  and  “Susie  Beach.”  Just  beyond  lies  “Two  Mile  Beach,”  with  an 
Indian  shell  heap,  which  is  exactly  that  distance  from  one  of  the  houses 
on  Shorey’s  Cove. 

Now  our  boat  gradually  swings  more  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
and  those  who  know  the  Great  Beach  are  watching  the  newcomers  to  see 
the  effect  it  has  on  them.  Almost  always  there  are  cries  of  pleasure  for 
Great  Beach  is  a mile-and-a-quarter  crescent  of  shimmering  fine  white 
sand,  flanked  by  rocky  headlands.  Point  Isabella  the  nearer  on  the  left 
hand,  and  Great  Head  away  to  the  right.  (See  Plate  3.) 

A geological  report  of  1837  declared  Great  Beach  to  be  composed  of 
“beautiful  white  siliceous  sand,  valuable  in  glass  making,”  and  such  beaches 
being  especially  rare  in  eastern  Maine,  and  wood  being  abundant  on 
Roque,  suggested  that  Great  Beach  be  used  for  that  purpose.’-  Luckily 
Roque’s  owners  have  been  ill-disposed  to  follow  this  advice.  So  fine  are  the 
grains  of  sand  that  they  pack  tightly  into  very  firm  footing,  and  the  hoof- 
prints  of  a full-sized  horse  are  less  than  a quarter  of  inch  in  depth  in  packed 
areas.  The  beach  is  also  a “singing  beach,”  in  that  dragging  a stick  through 
it  under  certain  conditions  will  produce  a musical  note. 

During  World  War  II  Canadian  airplane  pilots  in  training  had  or- 
ders not  to  fly  over  United  States  territory.  In  spite  of  this,  two  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  planes,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  one 
day  made  a landing  on  the  beach  between  the  Stump  and  the  Beach 
Fields.  One  of  them  then  took  off  without  incident,  but  the  other,  hav- 
ing landed  in  the  looser  sand  near  the  top  of  the  beach,  could  not.  Four 
of  the  Island  crew  who  had  been  working  with  shovels  in  the  Stump 
Field  came  to  investigate;  the  plane’s  two  occupants  asked  for  help  in 
getting  the  plane  to  a harder  surface,  and  the  crew  promptly  dug  them 

^ C.  T.  Jackson,  First  Ref  ort  on  tJie  Geology  of  the  State  of  Maine  (Augusta,  Maine: 
Smith  & Robinson,  1837),  43* 
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out.  The  next  attempt  at  take-off  was  successful,  and  presumably  there 
were  two  happy  fliers. 

Inland  we  have  now  passed  the  four-acre  Beach  Field,  used  largely 
for  berrying;  the  ten-acre  Stump  Field  (so  named  because  Shorey 
cleared  it  but  left  to  Longfellow  the  task  of  stump  removal),  which  has 
raised  potatoes,  carrots,  oats  and  hay  over  the  years,  and  the  three-and-a- 
half-acre  Weir  Field,  named  for  a weir  maintained  off  it  years  ago.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  beach  area,  let  us  imagine  we  are  scrambling  up  the  cliffs 
at  its  eastern  end  on  a sparkling  northwest  day.  From  there  we  would 
have  a breath-taking  panorama  of  the  beac^h,  the  houses  and  anchorages  in 
Shorey’s  Cove;  we  could  clearly  see  the  H-formation  of  Roque,  and  the 
mountains  of  Mt.  Desert  rising  from  the  horizon  in  the  distance  to  the 
west. 

We  would  have  reached  our  vantage  point  on  Great  Head  either 
by  climbing  up  a sand  slide  and  cliffs,  or  taking  the  more  leisurely  route 
provided  by  “The  Steps.”  These,  made  of  cemented  rough  stones  in  1902, 
have  caused  some  disagreement  as  to  their  number.  George  A.  Gardner 
maintained  there  were  sixty-five,  others  have  claimed  sixty-seven,  while 
the  writer  clings  in  the  middle  to  sixty-six.  Counting  aside,  there  is  much 
to  notice  in  the  climb  onto  Great  Head.  The  same  geologist  who  thought 
Great  Beach  suited  for  glassmaking  observed  here  “new  red  sandstone 
. . . here  so  strangely  altered,  as  to  be  recognized  with  difficulty.  It  is  over- 
laid by  an  enormous  mass  of  trap  and  has  evidently  undergone  both  heat 
and  pressure,  it  being  as  hard  as  porphyry,  and  extremely  difficult  to  break. 
It  contains,  however,  distinct  impressions  of  fossil  shells,  and  even  the  su- 
perincumbent trap  has  taken  perfect  casts  of  them.”^  A topographical  map 
of  the  Island  noted  that  at  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Beach  “vertical  rocks 
40  to  70  feet  high  are  stratified  and  tilted  with  a dip  of  eleven  degrees  to 
the  east  northeast.”^  In  1854  the  whole  Head  from  its  tip  to  Lakeman’s 
was  burned  completely  over.  If  it  was  done  on  purpose  (which  might  have 
been  the  case  as  just  about  then  sheep  grazing  was  common)  the  present- 
day  mind,  attuned  to  conservation  of  resources,  is  appalled;  but  it  may 
have  been  accidental — no  one  knows. 

Returning  to  Sfruce,  and  our  journey  round  the  seaward  face  of  Roque, 
we  enter  Lakeman’s  Harbor  next,  where  Roosevelt  was  fogbound,  and 
where  so  many  fishermen  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  their  “camps.” 
There  was  a Maine  state  law  providing  that  if  one  bought  a group  of 

^ Jackson,  First  Reforty  44.. 

^ H.  E.  Taylor,  “Topographical  Map  of  Roque  Island,”  1881.  Enlarged  manuscript 
map  of  “Taylor,  1881”  is  framed  at  New  House,  Roque  Island. 
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islands,  one  owned  all  those  in  the  group  to  which  one  could  walk  dry- 
shod  at  some  time.  John  Shorey  had  bought  Roque  from  the  Gardners, 
and  therefore  owned  Marsh  and  Bar  Islands,  because  one  could  walk 
dry-shod  at  any  time  to  Marsh,  and  at  low  tide  (clad  in  rubber  boots,  but 
legally! ) to  Bar.  Between  Bar  and  Lakeman’s  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
only  two  feet,  and  one  day  Shorey  and  a crew  of  men  with  scows  and 
shovels  arrived,  with  a view  to  making  the  passage  “dry-shod”  and  thus 
acquiring  the  island  without  having  to  pay  a cent  for  it.  The  job  of  digging 
was  half  done  when  some  of  the  Watts  family,  the  rightful  owners,  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  from  Roque  Bluffs  and  caught  Shorey  and  his  men 
red-handed.  One  can  imagine  that  relations  between  Shoreys  and  Watts 
were  somewhat  strained  thereafter! 

As  it  is  close  to  high  tide  we  may  take  our  passage,  with  care,  between 
Marsh  and  Bar  Islands;  avoiding  two  weirs,  we  pass  Clam  Cove, 
formerly  a favorite  camping  ground  for  Indians.  We  come  next  to  Hard- 
wood Point,  with  two  small  beaches,  Stoney  Beach  and  the  Head  Beach 
just  before  one  reaches  the  extremity  of  Great  Head.  Beyond  the  Head 
Beach  the  water  inshore  rapidly  deepens  as  the  cliffs  start  their  climb  to 
the  Great  Head,  whose  dramatic  plunge  almost  sheer  into  the  sea  occurs 
just  around  the  corner.  First  there  is  a fault  in  the  rock,  the  Devil’s  Stair- 
way, a narrow  cleft  a dozen  feet  or  so  across  and  fifty  deep  which  separates 
the  more  gradually  rising  back  part  of  the  Great  Head  from  the  dramatic 
rise  of  the  extreme  tip  and  westerly  face. 

Leaving  the  Head,  we  travel  southwesterly,  paralleling  the  course  of 
North  Beach,  which,  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  in  a straight  line, 
is  much  less  dramatic  than  its  curved,  white-sanded  twin.  Great  Beach.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  beach  is  a rounded  rocky  point.  Point  Olga,  a miniature 
of  Great  Head.  For  as  long  as  this  writer  remembers  a family  of  fish 
hawks  have  maintained  a noisome  nest  in  a broken  tree  here.  When  their 
tree  was  blown  down  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  just  such  another 
a dozen  paces  away. 

Just  west  of  Point  Olga  is  Shipyard  Cove,  where  Joseph  Peabody’s 
shipbuilding  and  repairing  were  carried  on.  As  an  integral  part  of  these 
activities  the  tidal  dam  across  Paradise  Cove  nearby  was  built.  The  Mill 
Field  where  the  cellar  hole  of  the  sawmill  was  found,  though  kept  open 
within  the  writer’s  memory,  is  gradually  returning  to  forest  now.  Paradise 
Cove  at  dead  low  tide  empties  itself  completely  of  water,  but  by  about 
half  tide  enough  water  has  returned  to  cover  all  traces  of  the  milldam. 
Assuming  it  is  high  tide  we  can  journey  all  the  way  to  its  end,  where  a 
fresh-water  brook  enters  the  salt.  This  comes  from  the  ice  pond  just  by 
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the  Beach  Road,  which  in  turn  is  fed  by  the  springs  of  two  substantial 
marshy  areas  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Heaths.  Here,  where  fresh  met 
salt  water,  the  steam  yacht  Polly  came  in  the  nineties  to  fill  her  tanks,  there- 
by allowing  the  family  to  draw  more  baths  from  the  regular  water  supply! 
Here  also  was  a little  cabin  in  which  the  last  of  the  hermits,  Nehemiah 
Ingalls,  lived  out  his  old  age.  (See  Plates  1 1 and  12.) 

As  we  emerge  from  Paradise  Cove  we  see  a stand  of  large  spruces, 
named  by  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  the  Grove  of  St.  Roque.  Here  is  the 
Island’s  outdoor  chapel,  the  last  landmark  in  our  journey.  Sfruce  nears 
the  wharf,  and  our  seaward  tour  is  over. 

II 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Roque  Island  were  Indians,  whose  shell 
heaps,  known  for  many  years  at  Indian  Landing  on  the  sheltered 
thoroughfare,  have  yielded  such  relics  as  imperfect  stone  axeheads  and 
flint  arrowheads,  either  chipped  or  unfinished,  to  those  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  dig  for  them.  Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  of  Boston,  an  archae- 
ologist, made  a thorough  reconnaissance  of  Roque’s  shores,  and  discovered 
several  other  Indian  sites.  He  reported  his  findings  on  a map  which  in- 
cluded the  following  remarks:  “The  numerous  sandy  coves  which  break 
up  Roque  Island’s  rocky  coastline  were  the  favored  camping  spots  of  the 
Indians.  Traces  of  nine  camps  were  discovered  in  association  with  pro- 
tected coves  which  generally  had  sandy  beaches  and  a spring  of  fresh 
water.  No  campsites  were  found  more  than  100  feet  from  the  shore.  Oc- 
cupation of  these  campsites  was  by  Indians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  white 
people  in  the  area,  in  one  to  a few  family  groups  from  the  mainland  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  No  contact  material  (white  man’s  goods)  was 
found  in  any  of  the  shell  heaps  except  where  the  heaps  were  of  recent  origin 
at  Red  House  and  Patten  Cove  Wharf.  The  largest  site  covered  an  area 
of  one  and  one-half  acres.  Beach  Field  Shell-heap  on  Great  Cove  (Great 
Beach)  ; the  deepest  refuse  heap  consisted  of  20  inches  of  closely  packed 
broken  clam-shells,  Indian  Landing  Shell-heap;  and  the  only  stratified 
site  (indicating  possibly  two  periods  of  occupation  separated  by  several 
years)  was  the  Twin  Beach  Shellheap.  The  cultural  material  recovered 
consisted  of  crudely  chipped  unfinished  (?)  arrowpoints  and/or  cores, 
finely  worked  broken  arrowpoints,  a scraper,  a large  spearpoint  or  knife, 
a hammerstone,  and  two  potsherds.  Chips  and  flakes  were  present  at  all 
sites.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Indians  permanently  inhabited  Roque  and 
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the  adjacent  islands.  They  probably  came  to  the  Island,  as  they  did  to 
neighboring  spots  on  the  mainland,  to  catch  seals,  gather  shellfish,  and  get 
some  rest  and  relaxation  after  their  long  winter’s  trapping  and  hunting. 
The  legend  of  a foot  race  on  Great  Beach  between  two  Indian  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  an  Indian  princess  is  probably  apocryphal,  though  such  races 
are  known  to  have  occurred.  Here,  in  the  Washington  County  Railroad 
Monthlfs  melodramatic  version,  is  the  story: 

“Tradition  has  it  that  Roque  Island  and  the  Main  land  near  by  were 
peopled  by  several  tribes  of  Indians,  a part  of  the  famous  Abnachi  Nation; 
and  at  this  time  one  of  the  branch  lived  upon  Roque  Island  whose  chief. 
Hunting  Wolf,  had  a beautiful  daughter.  Forest  Flower,  his  pride  dur- 
ing his  mature  years,  and  his  delight  in  his  declining  days. 

“To  seek  the  hand  of  the  charming  maiden,  and  unite  their  bands  with 
the  powerful  tribe,  came  many  young  braves  from  far  and  near.  But 
among  the  throng  of  suitors,  two — Eagle  Wing  and  Running  Chief — 
seemed  to  the  girl  most  worthy  of  her  devotion,  the  tenderest  and  bravest. 
But  which?  Long  they  stood  at  her  father’s  fire;  various  the  trophies  of 
the  chase  or  fishing;  numberless  the  deeds  of  daring  performed  to  win  but 
a smile  from  the  princess.  If  Eagle  Wing  returned  from  a hunt  bringing 
a bear  skin.  Running  Chief  gave  to  the  girl  a seal  or  porpoise  secured  in 
his  canoe;  if  Eagle  Wing  climbed  the  lofty  pine  for  the  young  eagle.  Run- 
ning Chief  descended  the  dizzy  precipice  and  obtained  the  beautiful  shells 
and  brilliant  moss  growing  at  its  foot;  if  Running  Chief’s  aim  was  surer. 
Eagle  Wing  could  dance  more  pleasure  with  his  songs  and  stories  of  the 
fight  and  chase. 

“So  long  the  maiden  hesitated,  until  one  day,  when  strolling  along 
Great  Beach,  the  young  men  at  her  side,  a way  of  deciding  the  contest 
occurred  to  her.  Quickly  her  plans  were  formed  and  the  next  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  tribe,  the  two  lovers  stood  forth  stripped  for 
trial.  It  was  that  they  should  run  the  length  of  the  beach  and  return, 
‘and,’  added  the  princess  blushing,  ‘I  am  the  bride  of  him  who  first  crosses 
the  line.’ 

“The  contestants  started  at  the  word,  over  the  hard  sand,  running 
close  to  the  waves,  whose  mighty  intonation  presaged  either  death  or  vic- 
tory to  each,  since  neither  felt  that  he  could  live  without  the  desire  of  his 
heart.  They  near  the  first  half  of  their  course,  and  the  groves  resound  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators,  as  there  cannot  be  discerned  the  least  difference 
between  them.  Now  they  near  the  cliff,  whose  lofty  summit  towers  above 
them,  seeming  to  forbid  such  an  act  of  profanation.  They  touch  the  rock 
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as  one  man,  and  amid  applause  which  almost  drowns  the  roar  of  old  ocean, 
they  turn  their  faces  to  the  goal. 

“One-half  the  return  distance  is  covered  when  the  hushed  multitude 
sees  that  Running  Chief  is  in  distress.  His  breath  comes  in  gasps  and  his 
face  is  pallid;  slowly  he  drops  behind,  inch  by  inch  he  can  see,  first  the 
neck  of  his  opponent,  then  his  shoulder,  and  then  his  broad,  muscular  back. 

“Can  he  not  by  a desperate  rush,  regain  his  position?  He  tries  it,  and 
to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  forges  ahead  of  Eagle  Wing  who  is  straining  in 
every  nerve.  The  success  is  but  momentary  and  Running  Chief  drops 
behind.  Again  a spurt;  he  staggers,  recovers,  stops  and  falls  forward  in  a 
heap,  at  the  three-quarter  mark,  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  and  mouth 
— dead. 

“Eagle  Wing  hears  the  cries  of  the  spectators  faintly,  for  he  is  almost 
exhausted,  and  thinking  that  they  are  exhortations  to  him  and  encourage- 
ments to  Running  Chief,  like  the  trained  runner  that  he  is,  does  not  look 
behind  but  concentrates  his  running  strength,  and  dashes,  or  rather  stag- 
gers, toward  the  line  near  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

“As  he  approaches  the  goal  the  cheers  are  redoubled,  he  forces  his  last 
breath  and  with  uplifted  head  and  protruding  tongue  flings  himself  across 
the  line,  falling  at  the  foot  of  the  dusky  princess,  upon  the  beach,  which  has 
ever  since  been  called  in  the  Indian  language,  ‘The  race  course.’ 

“The  maiden  stoops  to  award  the  fallen  hero  the  prize  he  has  so  ably 
won,  but  alas,  she  must  seek  him  in  the  ‘Happy  Hunting  Grounds’  for  he, 
too,  has  breathed  his  last.”^ 

The  Indians  of  more  recent  years  have  been  less  romantic.  Merton 
Long,  son  of  Herbert  Long,  caretaker  of  Roque  from  1882—1903,  recalls 
two  Indians  from  Pleasant  Point,  named  Socabesin  and  Soppel,  who  used 
to  camp  on  Anguilla  every  summer  for  several  years.  With  them  they  had 
about  a dozen  women  who  wove  blankets.  The  men  peeled  the  trees  of 
bark  to  make  shelters,  and  had  other  wood  with  them  which  they  whittled 
to  make  baskets  for  sale.  They  also  shot  seals  for  their  oil  and  skins. 

Indian  visitors  since  that  time  have  occasionally  turned  up  in  pursuit 
of  seals;  sealskinning  being  an  odoriferous  process,  Sewell  Smith,  then 
caretaker,  had  at  least  once  to  invite  an  Indian  encamped  at  Clam  Cove 
to  transfer  his  activities  to  further-removed  Anguilla. 

The  only  Indians  the  writer  has  himself  seen  on  the  Island  are  rare 
woodcutters,  or  itinerant  vendors  of  sweet  grass  baskets  and  sealskin 


^ E.  C.  Donworth,  “Not  to  the  Swift,”  W ashington  County  Railroad  Monthly 
(Calais,  Maine,  1900),  May,  ii,  no.  i,  20-23. 
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belts,  arriving  in  canoes.  Several  years  ago  tvv^o  Indians,  coming  from  Petit 
Manan,  paddled  in  to  the  dock  at  Shorey’s  Cove,  their  canoe  laden  to  the 
gun'wales  with  their  gear,  on  top  of  which  was  lashed  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion a large  and  loudly  ticking  dollar  alarm  clock ! 

Who,  besides  Indians,  were  the  early  inhabitants  of  Roque  Island,  and 
what  is  the  evidence  of  their  habitation?  Merritt’s  survey  map  of  1769 
(see  Appendix)  has  symbols  for  two  houses  or  huts  on  the  Island:  the 
larger  in  the  general  area  of  the  present-day  houses,  while  a smaller  one  is 
in  the  general  area  of  the  two  cellar  holes  now  on  Point  Olga.  Maybe 
Samuel  Parsons,  early  inhabitant  of  Chandler’s  River  settlement,  whose 
name  Roque  Island  once  bore,  occupied  one  or  the  other  of  these,  as  Mer- 
ritt made  the  survey  for  him.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  definitely 
did  so. 

One  Francis  Cummings,  a settler  on  Chandler’s  River,  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  winter  of  1772  on  Roque  Island.  Passing  two  succeeding  years 
in  Machias,  he  returned  to  Chandler’s  River,  where  he  was  still  living  in 
1790  with  a family  of  nine  beside  himself.  His  descendants  still  live  in 
Jonesport. 

Neither  of  Merritt’s  two  symbols  are  shown  on  Blaskowitz’s  undated 
manuscript  map  for  the  Atlantic  Neftune  chart  published  in  1776  (see  Ap- 
pendix) ; but  he  does  show  a house  on  the  Island,  about  midway  on  the 
bluff  of  land  overlooking  North  Beach.  Its  cellar  hole,  and  those  of  a 
smaller  structure,  and  what  was  probably  a barn,  were  discovered  in 
August  1955  by  the  writer,  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  G.  Gardner  Monks, 
after  several  years  of  searching.  As  a name  for  this  fascinating  disease  of 
searching  for  cellar  holes,  carried  on  in  thick  woods,  with  few  clues,  I sug- 
gest quaerens  cellulitis. 

The  next  clue  to  definite  habitation  comes  in  the  1773  deed  in  which 
Thomas  Kelley,  having  sold  Roque  Island  to  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  for  fifty 
pounds  refers  to  it  as  the  “same  island  my  late  father,  Samuel  Kelley  lived 
and  died  on  and  where  I am  now  going  to  settle.”^  Three  days  after  sign- 
ing this  deed  Kelley  bought  back  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Island  for  five 
pounds,  and  his  mother  Sarah  Kelley,  bought  back  another  two  hundred 
acres  for  ten  pounds.  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  though  he  now  owned  most  of 
the  Island,  continued  to  live  in  Gouldsborough  as  an  absentee  owner. 
How  long  the  Kelleys  stayed  there  is  not  known,  but  in  1789  Thomas 
Kelley  is  listed  as  having  one  of  the  ‘Togg  Hutts”  on  the  mainland  at 

2 Lincoln  County  Registry  of  Deeds  (Wiscasset,  Maine),  15  Sept.  1773,  Vol.  9,  p. 
214. 
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“Kelley’s  Point.”^  This  hut,  or  a house  following  it,  was  a navigational 
mark  for  many  years,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Moosabec  Beach  which  has 
ever  since  borne  the  same  name. 

The  next  recorded  inhabitant  of  Roque  Island  was  Anthony  Schoppee, 
who  is  said  to  have  served  in  Colonel  Breyman’s  regiment  fighting  under 
Burgoyne.^  When  captured  by  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, he  joined  the  Continental  Forces  and  was  said  to  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  new  allegiance.  After  the  war  he  married  Phebe  Spear  of  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts  and  moved  to  Roque  Island,  raising  twelve  children 
there,  only  one  of  whom,  Ann,  later  Mrs.  Paul  Thompson,  survived. 
Schoppee  apparently  tired  of  the  Island  eventually,  and  moved  to  the 
mainland,  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  Shoppee’s  Point,  at  Roque 
Bluffs. 

Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  Roque’s  absentee  owner,  had  been  sent  down  to 
Gouldsborough  as  agent  for  his  father,  Francis  Shaw,  and  Robert  Gould, 
also  of  Boston,  who  had  received  the  township  by  crown  grant.  Before 
the  Revolution  there  were  great  plans  for  the  development  of  the  town 
as  a port  to  serve  great  inland  areas  whose  forests  were  to  be  turned  into 
prospering  farms  peopled  by  new  settlers.  The  Revolution  put  an  end  to 
these  schemes,  and  financially  ruined  Mr.  Gould,  who  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  served  as  an  officer  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Eastern  frontier  during  the  war.  When  peace  was  declared 
a second  start  was  made,  but  the  death  of  Francis  Shaw,  Sr.,  on  1 8 Octo- 
ber 1784,  and  Francis,  Jr.,  on  17  April  1785,  again  put  a stop  to  things. 
Eventually  all  their  Gouldsborough  interests  were  bought  at  court  auc- 
tion by  Francis,  Jr.’s  brother  William,  who  made  a distinct  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  venture. 

As  for  Roque  Island,  it  was  included  in  the  sale  of  Township  XXII, 
on  22  March  1788,  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  a group 
of  eleven  Boston  merchants,  headed  by  John  Coffin  Jones.  Jones’s  father 
in  1765,  on  a trading  cruise  down  east  in  a chartered  vessel  had  heard  of 
the  two-year-old  settlement  at  Machias,  and  on  arrival  there  sold  out  his 
trading  goods,  returning  with  lumber  from  the  recently  established  saw- 
mill. Jones,  who  married  Abigail  Grant  of  Newport  in  1786,  was  a part- 

® Manuscript  and  memo  of  Joseph  Pierpont  to  Proprietors  of  Township  No.  22, 
1789  in  “Jonesborough,  Maine”  (Salem:  The  Essex  Institute),  Manuscript  volume. 
^ Lt.  Col.  Breyman  commanded  the  Grenadier  Battalion  of  564  men  of  the  Bruns- 
wick troops,  which  arrived  from  Germany  in  Quebec  in  June  1776  for  Burgoyne’s 
forces.  M.  von  Etting  “The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the  North  American  War  of 
Independence”  (Albany,  N.  Y. : John  MunselPs  Sons  1893),  translation  by  J.  G. 
Rosengarten. 
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ner  of  Thomas  Lee  in  mercantile  and  shipping  business.  A well-known 
Federalist,  he  owned  considerable  real  estate  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  As 
the  principal  proprietor  of  Township  XXII,  John  Coffin  Jones  had  8/32 
parts;  Benjamin  Cobb,  John  Lucas  and  Gustavus  Fellows  each  had  4/32 
parts,  Nathaniel  Fellows  3/32  parts,  William  Dali,  Alexander  Hodgdon 
and  Caleb  Davis  each  2/32  parts,  Cornelius  Fellows,  William  Marshall 
and  Nathaniel  Curtis  each  1/32  part. 

In  November  1794  Jones  began  buying  out  his  coproprietors,  obtain- 
ing the  shares  of  Gustavus,  Nathaniel  and  Cornelius  Fellows  and  Nathan- 
iel Curtis.  Early  in  1795  he  acquired  the  shares  of  Alexander  Hodgdon 
and  Caleb  Davis.  Dali,  Cobb,  Marshall  and  Lucas  did  not  sell  to  Jones. 
Then  in  1803  John  Coffin  Jones  sold  out  his  whole  21/32  parts  in 
“Moosepeekick  or  Roques  Island,”  though  not  in  the  rest  of  the  town- 
ship: one-half  to  Joseph  Fenno  of  Salem,  merchant;  one-fourth  to  Joseph 
Patten  of  Columbia,  county  of  Washington;  and  one-fourth  to  William 
Melius  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  mariner. 

Patten  sold  out  to  Melius  three  years  later  on  i April  1 806 ; and  Melius 
promptly  sold  out  to  Fenno  on  18  April.  In  June  Fenno  bought  up  Lucas’ 
original  share,  which  meanwhile  had  been  sold  to  William  Bingham  of 
Philadelphia,  the  land  speculator  who  owned,  with  Baring  of  London, 
over  two  million  acres  of  land  in  Maine.  In  the  same  year  Fenno  also  ob- 
tained from  William  Marshall  and  the  Cobb  family  their  shares  in  Roque 
Island.  Presumably  at  some  point  between  1803  and  1806  Fenno  also 
acquired  DalPs  share  of  the  Island,  for  in  June  1806,  with  Joseph  Pea- 
body as  equal  shareholder,  Joseph  Fenno  acquired  a firm  title  to  Roque 
Island  from  the  Proprietors  of  Township  XXII. 

All  this  activity  on  Fenno’s  part  indicates  the  acquisition  of  new  finan- 
cial backing.  Without  Joseph  Peabody’s  business  records  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  he  and  Fenno  were  partners,  or  owner  and  agent;  but  a letter 
of  Fenno’s  gives  some  clue  to  the  relationship.  Writing  on  20  June  1805 
he  reports  himself  “deceved  as  it  respets  the  qualety  quantaty  & the  sittu- 
vation  of  the  hard  wood  in  the  first  place  there  is  a great  propotion  of 
Beach  which  I think  is  not  so  good  as  Burch  in  the  next  place  it  is  mixt 
with  an  equil  propotion  of  sprue  & far  or  nearly  & in  3d  place  it  is  very 
bad  hawing  on  account  making  so  many  Rods  as  there  is  but  so  little  in  a 
place  by  making  so  many  Rods  it  takes  up  time  & ads  expenc  but  on  the 
hole  I am  much  pleased  with  the  Island  ...  I am  building  a barn  36  x 20 
& small  house  18  by  20  just  so  as  a small  family  can  live  so  as  to  take  care 
of  our  stock  consisting  of  3 yoks  of  oxen  5 swine  kind  & a few  Fowls  & 
I think  I shall  be  able  to  cut  grass  enough  I cut  the  beeches  on  the  former 
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cleared  plases  & made  a fenc  around  them  so  as  to  save  the  hay — I have 
planted  t^vo  acres  of  Potatoes — I should  like  for  the  sloop  to  call  at  the 
Fox  Islands  & git  50  sheep  or  more — for  we  can  keep  a 1000  as  well  as 
one  . . . Mr.  Patten  and  Capt.  Melius  decieved  us  by  teling  me  it  was  as 
good  bawling  in  the  summer  as  it  was  in  the  winter  ...  by  the  time  we  hald 
out  3 or  4 loads  the  land  being  so  mellow  & the  warter  settles  in  the  Road 
the  cattle  miars  up  to  their  Belley  we  have  had  hard  work  to  hal  4 cords  a 
day  if  the  going  was  good  we  could  hal  1 2 if  not  16 — I think  as  I am  here 
and  can  not  du  but  little  or  nothing  on  our  Island  & such  bad  giting  our 
wood  out  I think  for  me  to  keep  a few  good  & colect  a little  Lumber  so  as 
to  keep  our  sloop  going — say  a hole  full  of  wood  & Lumber  on  deck  such 
as  Timber  Board  and  Masts  our  wood  is  very  unprofatable  to  carry  in  our 
owne  vessell  at  least  there  is  one  sixth  part  more  heft  in  our  Island  wood 
then  thare  is  in  the  Inland  wood  it  had  ought  to  be  cut  6 or  1 2 months  be- 
fore hand  so  as  might  litten — I thank  you  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
Mr.  Knights  send  me  100$  I have  made  sum  Ingagemen  that  I can  not  du 
without  a little.”® 

Evidently  there  were  other  times  when  Joseph  Fenno  felt  he  could  not 
“du  without  a little,”  for  in  1814  Joseph  Peabody  acquired  complete 
ownership  of  Roque  Island.  Again,  the  documents  are  burned  which 
could  tell  us  why,  but  it  was  George  Augustus  Peabody’s  distinct  impres- 
sion that  Joseph  Peabody  took  title  from  Fenno  in  payment  of  a bad  debt. 

Ill 

Joseph  Peabody  made  good  use  of  Roque  Island.  While  he  and  Fenno 
owned  it  together  he  had  built  a tidal  milldam  across  an  arm  of  a cove. 
(See  Plates  4.A  and  4B.)  The  remains  of  this  dam,  which  presumably 
operated  on  both  the  ebb  and  the  flood,  are  still  clearly  visible  today.  The 
power  from  the  dam  turned  a gristmill  on  one  bank  and  a sawmill  on  the 
other.  The  latter  was  located  near  a small  shipyard,  where  repairs  to 
some  of  Peabody’s  sixty-three  ships  were  carried  on,  and  where  were  built 
two  schooners  and  a brig.  Peabody  sent  down  to  the  Island  a ship  carpen- 
ter, John  Shorey,  who  probably  built  these  three  vessels,  and  the  two  old 
houses  still  standing  today. 

^ Letter,  Joseph  Fenno  to  Anon.,  20  June  1805.  Though  the  letter  is  addressed  to  no 
one  more  specific  than  “Dear  Sir,”  its  contents  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  have  been 
meant  for  anyone  but  Joseph  Peabody.  (Framed  manuscript  letter  in  Old  Farm 
House,  Roque  Island.)  For  such  information  as  has  survived  about  Joseph  Peabody’s 
business  activities,  see  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Caftain  Josef  h Peabody  East  India 
]\Jerchant  oj  Solent  ( ) A Record  of  his  Shifs  and  of  his  Family  comfiled 
by  William  Cro<wninshield  Endicott  ( i86S—ig^6)  edited  and  comfleted  <imth  a 
Sketch  of  Josef h Peabodyh  Life  (Salem:  Peabody  Museum,  1962). 
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The  schooner  Roque  of  158  26/95  tons  was  84  feet  i inch  in  length, 
23  feet  2 inches  in  breadth,  and  drew  9 feet  3 inches.  She  was  first  tem- 
porarily registered  at  Machias  on  26  August  1816;  but  by  the  time  she 
made  her  first  voyage,  on  23  October  of  the  same  year,  her  owner,  Joseph 
Peabody,  had  gone  into  partnership  with  Gideon  Tucker  of  Salem. ^ On 
this  voyage,  besides  her  master,  twenty-nine-year-old  Stephen  Wilkins 
(nephew  of  Joseph  Peabody),  Roque  carried  two  mates,  six  seamen  and  a 
colored  cook,  all  of  them  living  in  the  home  port  of  Salem,  nearby  Dan- 
vers or  Beverly.  It  was  typical  of  this  era  of  Salem  shipping  that  everyone 
on  board  either  knew  everyone  else,  or  at  least  was  acquainted  with  each 
other’s  relatives.  This  made  for  an  atmosphere  strikingly  in  contrast  to 
that  aboard  American  ships  of  later  decades. 

Roquets  first  four  voyages  were  to  Havana,  whence  she  reached  Salem 
with  cargoes  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee  and  cigars.  Joseph  Peabody,  once 
again  her  sole  owner,  then  had  Roque  altered  to  a brig,  and  her  tonnage  in- 
creased to  206  tons  before  she  set  sail  for  St.  Petersburg  on  1 2 June  1821. 
Between  her  building  in  1816  and  1833  Roque  made  twenty-one  voyages 
under  Peabody’s  house  flag.  Besides  Havana  and  St.  Petersburg  she  jour- 
neyed to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  the  Rio  Grande,  Smyrna  and  Cronstadt. 
From  Marseilles  and  Smyrna  came  salt,  corks,  wine,  soap,  bottles,  raisins 
and  prunes;  from  Leghorn  came  muscat  wine;  from  St.  Petersburg  hemp, 
tallow,  iron  and  cordage.  For  nineteen  voyages  Roque  paid  into  the  Cus- 
toms House  at  Salem  $68,347.13  in  duties.  In  1834  she  was  sold  to  David 
Pingree  of  Salem,  the  following  year  was  registered  in  Gloucester  by 
John  L.  Lowe  and  Michael  A.  Parsons,  and  on  6 February  1837  was 
registered  in  Boston,  David  Chapin  and  Daniel  Prescott  owners.  By 
1840  her  career  was  probably  over. 

Shortly  after  Roqueh  launching  the  keel  of  schooner  Hunter^  of 
127  ^4-1  toris,  was  laid.  She  was  80  feet  in  length,  23  feet  6 inches  in 
breadth,  with  a depth  of  7 feet  6 inches.  Like  Roque  she  had  a single  deck, 
two  masts,  and  a square  stern.  Hunter  was  first  registered  by  Joseph  Pea- 
body at  Salem  on  22  December  1817.  Besides  her  master,  Timothy  Har- 
raden,  she  carried  a mate,  five  seamen  and  a cook.  Her  first  voyage  was 
to  Havana.  After  seventeen  years  of  Peabody  ownership  she  was  sold,  and 
between  1834  and  1849  changed  hands  frequently. 

^ For  a ship  to  be  “registered”  meant  it  was  built  and  owned  by  a United  States 
citizen,  and  engaged  in  foreign  trade  j when  it  was  “enrolled”  it  was  built  and  owned 
by  a United  States  citizen,  but  involved  in  domestic  trade  j while  to  be  “licensed” 
meant,  with  the  same  conditions  of  building  and  ownership,  that  the  ship  was  a fish- 
ing vessel.  As  port  charges  and  fees  varied  for  the  different  categories,  it  was  often 
worth  an  owner’s  while  to  shift  his  ship  from  registry  to  enrollment  and  back  again. 
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The  third  and  last  ship  known  definitely  to  have  been  built  on  Roque 
Island  for  Joseph  Peabody  was  the  brig  Jasoriy  of  137  28/95  tons.  She  was 
76  feet  6 inches  in  length,  21  feet  7^4  inches  in  breadth,  and  had  a depth 
of  9 feet  inches.  She  had  a single  deck,  two  masts,  and  a billet  head. 
She  was  registered  at  Salem  14  August  1821  with  Jonathan  Batchelder 
as  master,  and  carrying  also  two  mates,  four  seamen  and  a cook.  She 
carried  the  same  officers  for  her  first  three  voyages.  Seven  years  later, 
when  registered  at  Gloucester,  Jason  was  sold. 

The  shipbuilding  had  the  effect  of  populating  Roque  Island.  John 
Shorey,  shipwright  of  Roque^  was  invited  by  Stephen  Wilkins,  her  first 
master,  to  visit  him  in  Middleton,  Massachusetts.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  on  8 February  1819,  there  was  published  the  intention  of 
marriage  between  Margaret  Wilkins,  Stephen’s  sister,  and  John  Shorey; 
they  removed  to  Roque  and  raised  a family  there.  As  his  wife’s  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Joseph  Peabody,  Shorey  became  by  his  marriage  his  em- 
ployer’s nephew. 

In  his  political  views  John  Shorey  was  a strong  Whig  in  a community 
that  had  almost  completely  opposing  views,  and  he  expressed  himself 
vociferously  in  town  meetings.  When  Jonesport  was  set  off  as  a separate 
town  from  Jonesborough  in  1832,  his  fellow  townsmen  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  get  rid  of  their  tiresome  neighbor.  It  is  said  that  because  of 
Shorey’s  personal  unpopularity  in  Jonesborough,  not  only  Roque  but 
about  thirty-five  other  islands  which  might  properly  have  been  kept  by 
that  town  went  to  Jonesport.  However,  because  Shorey  continued  to 
come  to  Jonesborough  for  mail  and  supplies  his  former  townsmen  found 
their  escape  from  his  tongue-lashing  only  partial.  Various  attempts  in  the 
state  legislature  over  the  years  to  have  some  of  the  islands  pried  loose 
from  Jonesport  control  have  come  to  nothing. 

When  Joseph  Peabody  died  in  1844,  he  left  Roque  Island  to  his  chil- 
dren: Francis,  George,  and  Catharine.  The  difficult  John  Shorey  con- 
tinued to  rent  the  Island  until  1861,  when  he  passed  to  his  reward.  His 
son,  John,  Jr.,  continued  renting  from  the  Peabody  family  until  1864, 
when  Catharine  and  her  husband,  John  Lowell  Gardner,  Sr.,  bought  out 
her  brothers’  shares.  As  the  Peabody  brothers  had  been  receiving  only 
$60  annually  apiece  from  the  rental  of  Roque,  and  they  seldom  journeyed 
farther  east  than  Nahant,  the  sale  of  their  distant  property  in  Maine  seemed 
eminently  sound.  John  and  Catharine  Gardner,  more  venturesome  in 
spirit,  were  delighted  to  own  the  whole  Island,  and  various  members  of 
the  family,  out  cruising,  would  put  in  to  Roque  for  a few  agreeable  hours 
or  days.  Then  came  the  blow.  In  1867  John  Shorey,  Jr.,  a widower, 
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made  a marriage  which  infinitely  distressed  the  Gardners.  The  lady  in 
question,  apparently  a widow,  was  inelegantly  described  by  them  as  “a 
perfect  dose.  Prim,  prude,  money  catching  (as  I fancy)  and  discontented, 
she  must  make  the  Island  a gay  place  for  John.  Our  dinner  was  like  a 
funeral.  . . . How  glad  John’s  predecessor  must  have  been  when  Gabriel 
sounded  his  horn  and  called  him  away  to  bequeath  his  treasure  to  the 
lucky  Shorey ! ” Disquieted  by  his  sons’  reports,  John  L.  Gardner  declared 
sternly,  “If  she  is  sour  and  unaccommodating  she  must  budge — this  I 
should  much  regret,  for  John  has  lived  on  the  Island  forty  years,  and  it 
would  half  kill  him  to  leave  . . . but  I bought  the  island  as  a resort  for  my 
descendants  and  nothing  shall  exist  to  render  the  resort  otherwise  than 
an  agreeable  one.”^ 

Whether  Mrs.  Shorey’s  gloom  was  too  much  for  them,  or  whether 
maintaining  Roque  as  a summer  place  seemed  too  extravagant,  we  do  not 
know;  but  on  i June  1868  John  and  Catharine  Gardner  signed  a bond 
for  a deed  to  Roque  Island.  Over  the  next  two  years  John  Shorey  and 
Gilbert  Longfellow  of  Machias  either  paid,  or  signed  notes  for,  the  $5000 
agreed  on  as  the  price ; while  they  were  in  Paris  the  Gardners  signed  the 
deed  on  21  May  1870.  The  Shorey-Longfellow  partnership  did  not  seem 
to  work  out;  on  1 1 September  1872  Shorey  sold  his  share  of  Roque  to 
Longfellow,  keeping  only  a small  family  graveyard  there  in  his  possession 
(see  Plate  9A),  and  moved  back  to  the  mainland. 

Gilbert  Longfellow  had  had  religious  scruples  about  living  in  even  so 
small  a settlement  as  Machias.  He  felt  it  was  too  contaminated  with 
worldly  influences  for  him  to  bring  up  his  children  there.  The  idea  of  liv- 
ing on  Roque,  practically  self-sufficient,  appealed  to  him ; and  his  children 
apparently  enjoyed  themselves,  especially  when  their  young  cousins  came 
for  visits.  Mrs.  Longfellow,  however,  was  lonely  and  discontented;  es- 
pecially when  the  long  icy  winter  closed  in,  and  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
world  for  weeks  at  a time.  By  the  time  his  children  were  of  high  school  age 
Longfellow  gave  in  to  domestic  pressure  and  removed  to  worldly  Machias. 

Meanwhile  George  A.  Gardner,  and  John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  the  two 
surviving  sons  of  John  L.  Gardner,  Sr.,  had  had  some  expensive  second 
thoughts  about  their  parents’  parting  with  Roque  Island.  The  idea  of  a 
family  resort  still  appealed  to  them.  George  A.  Gardner  had  four  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  would  presumably  marry  and  add  to  the  ranks  of 
Peabody  descendants.  His  brother  “Jack”  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner,  though  they  had  lost  their  only  son  in  infancy,  had  taken  under 

^ Letters  to  John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  from  Joseph  P.  Gardner,  13  Sept.  1867  5 and  from 
John  L.  Gardner,  Sr.,  16  Sept.  1867. 
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their  care  their  three  orphaned  nephews,  sons  of  Joseph  P.  Gardner,  so 
that  the  Island  should  be  pleasantly  thronged  with  young  people.  (See 
Plate  17.)  They  could  have  all  sorts  of  excursions  there:  yachting  trips, 
house  parties,  fishing,  and  picnics.  Prudence  at  this  point  deserted  them 
and  the  Gardner  brothers  offered  Gilbert  Longfellow  $10,000,  or  double 
what  their  parents  had  sold  it  for,  to  buy  back  Roque  Island.  Not  un- 
naturally, their  offer  was  accepted,  and  as  of  i April  1882  Roque  was 
once  more  “back  in  the  family,”  where  it  belonged. 

The  Gardners  promptly  engaged  Herbert  A.  Long  to  act  as  Island 
caretaker.  With  his  wife  and  six-month-old  baby  he  moved  in  at  once. 
They  had  set  their  hearts  on  buying  back  Roque,  but  the  Gardners  did 
not  plan  to  spend  their  money  lightly  or  unadvisedly  in  future.  The 
Roque  Island  farm  was  fully  stocked  with  animals  and  equipment;  Long 
was  to  maintain  it,  pay  all  taxes,  repair  buildings,  fences  and  roads,  and 
generally  keep  up  the  property.  He  received  no  salary,  but  the  Gardners 
expected  he  could  manage  a decent  living  from  running  the  farm.  They 
were  fearful  lest  he  might  try  to  go  into  the  lumber  business  as  a sideline, 
and  specified  strictly  that  Long  might  cut  wood  for  his  own  use  only  from 
windfalls.  If  the  supply  of  dead  wood  gave  out,  he  might  get  live  from 
parts  of  the  woods  where  the  cutting  could  not  easily  be  seen.  No  other 
woodcutting  could  be  done  without  their  special  permission.  Three  bed- 
rooms and  a parlor  were  reserved  in  the  farmhouse  for  the  use  of  the 
Gardners  and  their  friends.  When  they  were  in  residence  the  Longs  were 
to  take  care  of  them,  charging  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  person  for  board, 
washing,  lights,  fire  and  attendance.  Having  made  all  these  businesslike 
arrangements,  the  Gardners  could  better  enjoy  their  “agreeable  family 
resort.” 

The  older  generation  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  Catharine  Gardner 
died  a few  days  after  returning  from  Roque,  on  21  September  1883.  On 
24  July  1884  John  L.  Gardner,  Sr.,  followed  her,  just  after  a Roque 
visit.  John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  were  on  a round-the-world  trip 
for  most  of  1883  and  1884,  but  followed  brother  George’s  dealings  with 
great  interest.  They  approved  of  his  buying  up  the  adjacent  islands  to 
Roque,  and  over  the  next  dozen  years  George  A.  Gardner  bought  Great 
Spruce  Island  for  $2000,  Little  Spruce  for  $1000,  Lakeman’s  for  $630, 
Anguilla  for  $75  and  Little  Bar  Island  for  $100.  (Double  Shot,  lying  be- 
tween Great  Spruce  and  Anguilla  did  not  pass  into  the  Gardners’  hands 
until  1932.) 

Little  Spruce  had  formerly  been  the  property  of  the  three  Ingalls 
brothers,  William,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  known  as  “The  Hermits.” 
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(See  Plates  ii  and  12.)  It  was  William’s  unhappy  marriage  which  had 
reputedly  driven  the  brothers,  originally  fishermen,  into  seclusion.  They 
had  a sloop,  and  scratched  out  a scanty  living  from  fishing  and  their 
potato  patch;  when  George  Gardner  gave  them  $1000  for  their  island, 
he  also  agreed  to  rent  it  to  them  for  a dollar  a year.  The  hermits  continued 
to  live,  wild-eyed  and  bewhiskered,  in  their  shanty  until  a colossal  storm 
blew  up  between  Daniel  and  his  two  brothers.  They  had  sold  their  sloop 
some  time  before,  and  Daniel  now  decided  to  build  himself  a boat.  As  all 
three  Ingalls  had  agreed  they  would  not  use  any  wood  but  windfalls, 
Nehemiah  and  William  were  vastly  indignant  when  Daniel  started 
lopping  trees  on  Little  Spruce.  Daniel  moved  out  in  a huff  and  put  up 
his  own  six-by-six  cabin.  The  feud  continued,  and  local  newspapers  found 
picturesque  material  for  reporting.  George  A.  Gardner  felt  a continuing 
responsibility  for  the  hermits,  especially  as  they  grew  infirm,  and  had  his 
caretaker  row  over  from  time  to  time  with  food,  and  make  sure  they  had 
everything  they  needed.  His  sister-in-law,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner, 
whose  doings,  real  or  imagined,  were  widely  publicized,  got  most  of  the 
credit  for  settling  the  hermits’  dispute.  Nehemiah,  who,  though  unlet- 
tered, composed  and  sang  his  own  ballads.  Ancient  Mariner  style,  was  in- 
terviewed by  the  press.  There  was  much  talk  about  the  old  men  asking  for 
annexation  to  “Mrs.  Jack’s  domain,  and  acknowledging  her  as  their 
sovereign.”  Another  clipping  had  Nehemiah  declare  with  feeling,  “Why 
sir,  when  Mr.  Gardner’s  daughter  was  married  didn’t  Mrs.  John  Gard- 
ner bring  me  a piece  of  the  wedding  cake,  and  put  it  right  into  my  hands 
herself?  Yes  sir,  she  did;  and  I say  that  shows  that  they  are  the  most  feel- 
ing people  that  can  well  be.  Now  to  think  that  Daniel  can  be  such  a man  as 
to  cut  down  their  timber  and  build  an  ark.  I tell  you,  sir,  he  ought  to  be 
larruped  and  his  bo’t  broken  up  an’  thrown  into  the  sea.  Why,  sir,  I would 
freeze  in  the  winter  rather  than  cut  a stick  of  the  timber  on  this  island.” 
Daniel’s  ungainly  “ark,”  which  he  named  the  Ketch  Me  You  Can  did 
fxoat,  though  no  one  quite  understood  why,  and  his  estrangement  from  his 
brothers  ended.  The  hermits  continued  as  a local  curiosity  until  the  early 
years  of  this  century:  William  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  1903,  Daniel  fol- 
lowed him,  in  1904,  at  only  64;  and  Nehemiah  lingered  on  alone  till 
191 1,  when  he  died  at  86.  George  A.  Gardner  had  continued  to  provide 
for  him  over  the  years,  and  erected  a simple  gravestone  in  memory  of  the 
three  Ingalls  brothers. 

Besides  their  immediate  concern  with  tree  cutting  and  conservation, 
the  Gardners  found  themselves  having  roads  built  on  Roque,  repairing  the 
farmhouse,  and  coping  with  an  inadequate  water  supply.  The  $10,000 
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must  have  looked  larger  than  ever  in  retrospect  (though  it  was  nothing 
like  the  “absolutely  unheard  of  sum  of  $22,000”  which  local  tradition 
declared  the  Gardners  paid  for  Roque),  for  John  L.  Gardner  confided 
to  his  brother  George,  “The  island  is  a great  luxury  and  as  long  as  we  go 
there  and  care  for  it,  it  will  cost  us  considerable  money.”®  Any  amount  of 
money,  great  or  small,  they  looked  after  with  care.  George  Gardner  kept 
a memorandum  book  in  which,  in  June  1889,  noted  that  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Long’s  basic  charge  of  $ i per  day  for  the  Gardners  and  their  guests 
chickens  and  butcher’s  meat  were  extra.  Chickens  were  billed  at  about 
30^^  each,  sheep  and  lambs  were  $2.50— $3.00,  the  money  to  be  used  for 
buying  other  sheep  for  the  Island.  Mr.  Long’s  time  was  worth  $2.00  a 
day,  while  the  cost  of  a man  to  help  him  on  Island  projects  was  $1.75 
daily.  The  expenses  of  the  journey  from  Boston  were  also  documented. 
The  ride  by  one-horse  wagon  from  Sullivan,  where  “the  cars”  halted 
(the  railroad  not  being  built  further  as  yet),  to  Millbridge,  with  small 
leather  portmanteau  aboard  cost  $4.00.  At  Millbridge,  22)4  miles  from 
Roque,  one  would  be  met  by  boat. 

For  the  first  few  years  a 23-foot  sloop,  Scorfimy  manned  by  Captain 
Allen  Johnson  of  Roque  Bluffs,  served  as  Island  boat.  She  could  be 
handled  by  one  man,  and  the  Gardners  summoned  Johnson  by  signal  flag 
when  he  was  needed,  though  his  attitude  to  the  summons  was  sometimes 
rather  relaxed.  On  13  June  1888  George  A.  Gardner  observed,  “I 
signalled  for  Allen  Johnson  yesterday,  but  he  has  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance.” There  were  various  other  signals,  which  presumably  bore 
more  urgency:  “Send  a boat,  any  boat,  to  the  island,”  or  “Send  to 
Machias  and  get  a doctor  and  bring  him  to  the  island  as  quick  as  possible.” 
Johnson’s  independence  of  mind  was  well  matched  to  his  employer’s; 
while  out  one  day  with  George  A.  Gardner  in  Scorftony  he  cautioned  him 
to  steer  away  from  some  ledges.  Gardner  paid  no  attention,  and  Johnson 
warned  him  again;  then  finding  he  still  would  not  change  course,  John- 
son calmly  went  below,  and  let  Scorfion  crash  on  the  ledges. 

A small  launch,  Sfruccy  succeeded  Scorfimy  but  she  was  poorly  built  and 
needed  frequent  repairs.  (See  Plate  13A.)  In  1895  she  was  succeeded  by 
steam-powered  Polly.  (See  Plate  14A.)  After  four  years  Polly  had  a new 
boiler  and  engine  installed,  but  she  was  still  not  just  what  George  A. 
Gardner  wanted.  She  rolled  considerably,  especially  when  making  her 
annual  trip  from  his  house  at  Monument  Beach,  Massachusetts  to  Roque 
Island,  and  Gardner,  concerned  that  his  next  boat  should  be  entirely  sea- 
worthy, entrusted  the  plans  for  Pollfs  successor  to  the  Boston  Towboat 
^ John  L.  Gardner,  Jr.,  to  George  A.  Gardner,  8 July  1888. 
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Company.  Scorfim  had  cost  $417;  for  his  steam  launch  Roque^  completed 
in  1902,  George  Gardner  put  out  just  over  $20,000.  (See  Plate  14B.) 
Eighty-one  feet  overall,  and  65  feet  on  the  waterline,  with  a 14-foot 
beam,  and  a typical  speed  of  10^2  knots,  Roque  was  scarcely  beautiful.  Her 
stem  was  straight,  her  stern  “yacht-shaped”;  an  immense  smokestack, 
and  highly  placed  boiler  made  her  distinctly  top-heavy.  Built  in  Quincy, 
Roque  also  wintered  there.  She  made  the  journey  from  Monument  Beach 
to  Roque  in  about  thirty-five  hours,  but  as  neither  George  A.  Gardner 
nor  any  of  his  family  were  aboard,  they  did  not  discover  how  much  she 
rolled  until  they  started  out  on  all-day  fishing  excursions  in  Roque. 

Roquets  bridge  was  behind  and  above  her  deckhouse,  which  had  been 
fitted  out  as  a dining  saloon;  aft  of  the  main  cabin,  the  quarter-deck 
sported  green  wicker  chairs  and  sofa,  with  an  awning  overhead.  The  new 
yacht  required  the  services  of  captain,  engineer  and  deck  hand.  While  not 
graceful,  the  black-and-buff  Roque  was  certainly  an  impressive  sight  as  she 
went  speeding  along  to  Machias,  where  the  railroad  now  extended,  to 
pick  up  visiting  Gardner  children  and  grandchildren. 

George  A.  Gardner  went  fishing  almost  every  day,  spending  happy 
hours  hauling  for  cod,  halibut  and  pollock.  Another  of  his  pet  enthusiasms 
was  picnicking.  All  too  often  George  A.  Gardner  would  insist  on  his 
whole  household’s  packing  up  and  coming  with  him.  The  maids  would 
rather  have  been  getting  on  with  their  work;  besides,  they  almost  in- 
variably got  seasick;  but  their  employer  was  firm,  and  insisted  that  picnics 
were  good  for  them. 

There  were  other  boats  on  the  Island.  George  A.  Gardner’s  daughter 
Olga  had  an  Oldtown  canvas  canoe  which,  purchased  in  the  1890’s,  was 
still  serviceable  more  than  sixty  years  later.  Her  brother,  George  Pea- 
body Gardner,  had  an  English-made  rowboat;  this  was  not  quite  as  dura- 
ble, for  it  disappeared  after  only  fifty  years!  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  had 
an  eighteen-foot  canoe  made  of  birchbark.  While  being  paddled  round  she 
used  a flatiron  to  apply  pitch  to  the  leaks  which  were  the  legacy  of  this 
romantic  but  unreliable  craft. 

A troublesome  water  supply  often  threatened  George  A.  Gardner’s 
pleasure  in  his  steam  yachts.  Polly  required  about  100  gallons  a day,  while 
Roque  consumed  850  gallons  a week.  He  had  had  a 77-foot  well  drilled, 
which  was  in  1898  deepened  to  156  feet.  A windmill  was  used  to  run  the 
pump,  but  it  had  a double  disadvantage.  In  a high  wind  it  was  liable  to 
blow  down ; when  the  wind  died,  and  the  water  tank  was  low,  its  idle- 
ness made  the  most  scrupulous  conservation  measures  necessary. 

Baths  could  be  taken  at  Roque  in  a variety  of  tin  tubs.  There  were  the 
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circular  ones,  about  four  feet  across,  which  held  about  six  inches  of  hot 
water.  By  lying  on  one’s  side,  and  curling  up,  one  could  be  almost  com- 
pletely submerged  in  this  variety.  Then  there  was  the  “hat  tub,”  which 
looked  like  an  inverted  boater.  The  “brim”  was  supported  by  a wooden 
rod  running  to  the  floor;  if  the  unwary  bather,  his  feet  submerged,  tried 
to  balance  himself  on  any  surface  but  the  supported  one  the  whole  tub 
capsized,  and  he  had  to  grab  all  the  towels  and  mop  up  a flood.  Last  of 
the  portable  tubs  was  the  type  in  which  one  sat  upright,  as  in  a wing  chair 
with  the  legs  sawed  off.  As  consumers  of  water,  all  three  types  paled  into 
insignificance  beside  the  permanent,  or  plumbed  in,  tub.  Such  a “new- 
fangled bathtub”  once  caused  his  brother-in-law  to  slip  and  break  a rib, 
but  George  A.  Gardner  was  less  worried  by  the  safety  hazard  than  that 
of  supply.  He  discovered  that  a “liberal  bath  in  big  tub”  required  6o  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  Maine  Water  Company,  appropriately  placed  in  Bath, 
confirmed  his  gloomy  finding  that  his  family’s  use  of  544  gallons  in  8 
hours  was  “considerable  more  than  the  average  use  of  our  water  customers 
here.”  Therefore  George  A.  Gardner  decreed  that  henceforth  the  tub  at 
Roque  should  be  filled  only  to  a depth  of  three  inches.  One  Scots  maid, 
brought  up  in  this  tradition,  blindly  continued  it,  not  only  for  thirty  years 
after  Koque\  thirsty  boilers  had  vanished  from  the  scene ; but  also  applied 
the  three-inch  rule  in  the  Gardner  house  at  Monument  Beach,  where  no 
water  problem  had  ever  existed! 

A gasoline  pump  and  two  tanks  replaced  the  windmill  and  one  tank 
system  in  1903,  and  the  water  crisis  was  solved  for  George  A.  Gardner’s 
day.  Later  modifications,  including  the  tapping  of  a spring  just  above  high 
water  mark,  carried  the  Gardners  and  their  cleanly  guests  through  all  but 
the  dryest  spells,  when  the  old  regulations  were  revived.  Tactful  notices 
were  then  posted  about  the  frequency  of  hand  washing,  dish  washing, 
and  the  flushing  of  toilets.  When  the  rains  finally  came  the  children  rushed 
outside  with  every  kind  of  bucket  to  be  filled;  and  while  water  splashed 
down  the  gutter  spouts  into  an  assemblage  of  chamber  pots,  showered 
gleefully  on  the  lawn. 

When  the  Gardners  bought  back  Roque  Island  in  1882  there  were 
two  main  houses  standing,  the  Red  House  and  the  Farm  House.  (See 
Plate  6.)  The  Red  House  was  the  older;  it  was  believed  that  John  Shorey 
lived  there  while  building  the  Farm  House.  It  had  subsequently  been 
used  by  people  working  for  Gilbert  Longfellow.  In  the  Farm  House,  the 
southeast  bedroom  was  always  known  as  “Madame  Peabody’s  room,” 
and  the  Gardners  were  especially  proud  of  the  furniture  and  silver  v/hich 
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had  belonged  to  Joseph  Peabody.  George  A.  Gardner  had  clapboards 
and  blinds  installed  on  the  Farm  House,  and  a piazza  was  also  added. 
Presently,  though,  it  began  to  seem  crowded  when  the  Gardner  house 
parties  and  the  numerous  Long  family  shared  the  same  roof.  In  1895- 
1896  the  Gardners  had  the  New  House  built,  Willard  P.  Sears  of  Boston 
the  architect,  and  Andrew  Gilson  of  Machias  the  builder.  It  had  yellow 
clapboards,  and  was  similar  to  what  now  became  the  Old  House  (the  Farm 
House)  in  many  architectural  details.  (See  Plate  7.)  The  rope  carving 
on  George  A.  Gardner’s  bedroom  fireplace  was  copied  in  the  New  House, 
much  of  the  old  furniture  was  carried  across,  and  Isabella  Stewart  Gard- 
ner helped  choose  and  arrange  the  additional  furnishings. 

The  New  House  was  no  light  undertaking.  The  building  itself  cost 
$10,264.35,  while  its  furnishings  were  another  $5,088.18.  Once  more, 
the  Red  House  was  used  for  the  builders  to  live  in  while  they  worked. 
When  the  New  House  was  completed  there  was  ample  room  for  the 
Gardners  and  guests.  At  Roque  Island  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  and  her 
companions  felt  the  drama  of  living  the  simple  life.  For  them  the  simple 
life  was  also  comfortable.  One  present-day  observer  has  categorized  the 
island  of  North  Haven  as  “a  suitable  place  in  which  to  indulge  the  urge 
for  squalid  living  which  seems  inherent  in  the  comfortably  off  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.”^  Mrs.  Gardner  was  enthusiastically 
involved  in  dozens  of  projects,  at  Roque  as  elsewhere;  they  were  none 
of  them  squalid.  She  went  along,  carefully  muffled  against  the  wilderness, 
on  the  picnics  which  her  brother-in-law  George  so  much  enjoyed;  well- 
packed  wicker  baskets  accompanied  her.  The  photograph  of  one  such 
revel,  taken  by  her  nephew  John,  puts  the  Gardner  brothers  in  startling 
contrast:  Jack,  rotund  and  mustachioed,  George  spare  and  clean-shaven. 
(See  Plate  18.)  Mrs.  Gardner’s  enthusiasm  fired  those  around  her.  She 
had  named  the  highest  point  on  the  Island  “St.  Roque”  and  on  1 5 August 
1896,  the  eve  of  St.  Roch,  she  initiated  a religious  ceremony  to  mark  the 
occasion.  Carrying  lighted  candles  in  procession  behind  one  of  their  num- 
ber with  a cross,  the  Gardners  and  guests  trooped  through  the  beech  woods 
singing  a sentimental  hymn  written  for  the  occasion.  The  music  was  by 
Clayton  Johns,  with  words  by  Thomas  Russell  Sullivan: 

The  son  of  consolation  moved  by  the  law  of  Love 

Forsaking  earthy  treasures  sought  riches  from  above. 

As  Earth  now  teems  with  increase  let  gifts  of  grace  descend 

That  Thy  true  consolations  may  through  the  w’orld  extend. 

^ Eleanor  Palffy,  Largely  Fiction  (Boston,  1948),  305. 
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The  cross  was  set  up  among  the  spruces  in  the  spot  known  ever  since  as 
Chapel  Grove ; family  services  are  still  held  here,  though  of  a less  spectac- 
ular sort. 

Mrs.  Gardner  left  her  flamboyant  mark  in  other  directions.  Shortly 
after  the  building  of  the  New  House,  while  the  stone  wharf  at  Roque 
was  under  construction,  she  heard  one  of  the  workmen  playing  the  violin. 
He  was  not  getting  on  very  well,  so  she  investigated.  He  was  summoned 
over  from  the  Old  House,  where  the  Longs  and  the  workmen  were 
gathered  after  dinner,  and  she  promply  told  the  man  he  wasn’t  holding 
his  bow  right,  then  showed  him  how. 

For  some  reason,  Mrs.  Gardner  took  exception  to  the  lobster  fishermen 
hauling  their  traps  in  time-honored,  and  quite  legal,  fashion  off  her 
domain.  Seeing  one  of  them,  Horace  Shoppee,  hard  at  work  one  day  she 
got  Captain  Watts  to  paddle  her  out  in  her  canoe.  As  they  approached 
she  began  dressing  the  lobsterman  down.  Shoppee  continued  imperturb- 
ably about  his  business,  apparently  paying  not  the  slightest  attention.  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  wrath  mounted ; being  canoe-borne  she  could  not  stride  right 
up  to  Shoppee,  so  expostulated,  “Captain  Watts,  why  doesn’t  that  man 
answer  me.?” 

“He  doesn’t  hear  a word,  and  hasn’t  for  twenty  years.” 

At  this,  with  a final  harangue,  Mrs.  Gardner  gave  up  in  disgust,  and 
was  paddled  home  again. 

George  A.  Gardner’s  chief  pleasures  at  Roque  he  shared  with  his  son 
John  “tramping,  geologizing,  photographing,  path  cutting,  sailing,  fish- 
ing.” He  made  a more  leisurely  start  on  the  day  than  his  son,  sometimes 
finishing  breakfast  about  eleven.  Dinner  for  the  men  at  the  Old  House 
being  at  noon,  he  had  to  contain  himself  with  patience  for  his  fishing  ex- 
cursions until  early  afternoon.  (See  Plate  21.)  For  fishing  and  wood- 
cutting he  affected  a costume  deplored  by  his  daughter:  a cutaway  coat, 
too  worn  for  use  in  Boston,  and  a bowler  hat,  turned  brown  with  age. 
His  brother-in-law  George  Augustus  Peabody  had  his  own  ideas  of 
sartorial  comfort.  He  had  first  been  to  Roque  in  1855,  and  came  fairly 
often  during  the  nineties,  during  which  time  he  compiled  a list  of  neces- 
saries for  his  Maine  journeys.  This  included  “evening  boots,  dress  for  late 
dinner  without  tail  coat,  and  a pocket  compass.”  After  one  September 
visit,  during  which  he  observed  that  outer  doors  were  kept  open  all  the 
time,  and  the  thermometer  ranged  between  50°  and  60°,  “Uncle  Gus” 
noted  “Cardigan  jacket  and  two  pairs  of  drawers  indispensable  here  if 
thin  woollens  are  brought.”  By  such  prudence  Uncle  Gus,  71  years  old 
and  by  Peabody  standards  in  middle  life,  maintained  his  health  and  spirits 


Aerial  view  by  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes,  1935. 


2 A.  2^he  buildings  on  Roque  Islandy  from  the  water y 1 1 September  1909. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd. 


2 B . The  wharf  on  R oque  Island. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


3.  Great  Beach y Roque  Island. 
Photographs  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


4 A.  Paradise  CovCy  Roque  Ishmdy  at  low  tidey  showing  mill  damy  1 954. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


4 B.  Paradise  Covey  Roque  Islandy  at  high  tide. 
Photograph  by  Gilbert  Congdon. 


The  Head  from  the  New  HousCy  Roque  Islandy  1 1 September  1909. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd. 


Old  houses  and  barn  from  the  New  HousOy  Roque  Islandy  6 September  1909* 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


. New  and  Old  House  from  the  wharf  y Roque  I stand  y 1 907. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd. 


8 B.  Leaving  Roque  I stand  y February  1941. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


8 a. 


The  Old  Farm  House  in  whiter y February  1941. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


9 A.  The  graveyardy  Roque  Island. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


9 B.  The  Head  jrom  the  NeT.u  House y with  timber  at  the  wharj. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


[OA.  Timber  awaiting  transfortatim,  I OB.  Indian  handing  from  Thoroughjare  Point. 

Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks.  Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


1 1 A.  Daniel  hi  galls. 


1 1 B.  Williani  arid  Neheniiah  Ingalls. 


lie.  The  Hermits  on  Little  Sp'uce  Island  in  l88o’j. 
Photographs  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


1 2 A.  Daniel  Ingallses  gundalow^  Great  Spruce  Island. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd. 


I2B.  Nehemiah  and  William  Ingalls  sticking  herring y Little  Spruce y 1888. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


1 3 A.  Spruce  m Thoroughjare  between  Great  Sfruce  and  Little  Sfruce  I stands  ^ 1889. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


13B.  Lalla. 

Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  2nd. 


1 4 A.  Polly  at  Roque  Island. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


1 4 B.  Roque  at  Monument  Beach,  4 July  1 904. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


1 5 A.  George  A.  Gardners  found  cody  steamer  Roque,  August  1906. 
Photograph  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 


15  B.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks'^ s ^2Y2 -found  cody  the  island  record y 
steamer  Roque,  August  1906. 


1 6 A.  Unloading  fish  jrom  steamer  Roque.  Caftain  Watts y Dr.  George  H.  Monks y 

George  Gardner  Monks. 

Photograph  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 


1 6 B.  Weighing  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks^s  record  cod. 
Photograph  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 


1 7 A.  William  Amory  Gardner y on  his  yacht  Rebecca,  1 7 B.  William  Amory  Gardners  yacht  Rebecca  at 

at  Roque  Island y 31  July  1888.  Roque  Island y 31  July  1888. 

Photograph  by  lohn  Lowell  Gardner,  ind.  Photograph  by  lohn  Lowell  Gardner,  ind. 


Henry  Ingersoll^  George  Eustis. 
Photograph  by  John  Lowell  Gardner,  znd. 


20.  Grouf  on  stefs  oj  'New  HousCy  Roque  I stand  y Seftember  1907* 

{Back  row)  George  P.  Gardner,  George  A.  Gardner,  John  L.  Gardner,  ind,  Olga  E.  Monks.  {Middle  row)  Esther  Gardner, 
George  P.  Gardner,  Jr.  {Front  row)  G.  Gardner  Monks,  John  P.  Monks,  George  H.  Monks. 
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2 1 B.  George  A . Gardner  on  forch  oj  New  House , 1907 
Photograph  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 


2 2 A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SewelL  Smith,  1940. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


22  B.  Roque  Island  employees  at  Fartn  House,  1940. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


23 A.  Dukemi(^<^^. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


2 3 B . R oque  Island  conversation^  1954* 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 


24  A.  Dr.  John  P.  Monks  y near  Red  House  y Roque  I stand  y 1946. 


24  B.  Mrs.  John  P.  Monks  on  Great  Peachy  Roque  I stand  y 1939. 
Photograph  by  John  Peabody  Monks. 
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until  1929,  when  he  died  at  98.  He  believed  in  keeping  his  strength  up, 
especially  when  traveling,  through  eating  properly.  At  breakfast  on  the 
train  from  Boston  to  Machias  he  commented  on  “Rio  Coffee,  good  bread, 
ditto  eggs,  ditto  butter,  ditto  beans,  unripe  peaches  and  cream.”  Ending 
the  twelve-hour  journey  in  the  opposite  direction  he  fell  to  on  “mutton 
chops,  excellent  omelette  and  parsley,  coffee  fair,  butter  poor,  bread 
good.” 

George  A.  Gardner,  though  he  only  lived  to  87,  was  no  laggard  in  the 
trencherman  tradition.  Meals  at  Roque  Island  were  traditionally  heavy. 
At  breakfast  he  might  put  down  half  a grapefruit  or  a Bartlett  pear,  hot 
cereal  with  cream  so  thick  it  could  scarcely  pour,  eggs  or  fish,  bacon,  toast, 
blueberry  muffins,  butter,  milk,  coffee,  chop  and  potatoes.  When  the 
writer  and  some  young  friends  were  at  table  with  Grandpa  one  day,  one 
guest  dropped  down  on  all  fours  and  left  the  dining  room  crawling  and 
groaning  with  the  immensity  of  the  meal  he  had  just  eaten,  claiming  that 
any  other  position  was  impossible  for  him  to  assume. 

IV 

At  his  brother’s  death  in  1898  George  A.  Gardner  became  sole  owner 
of  Roque  Island,  but  he  had  no  cause  to  feel  lonely.  His  son  John  con- 
tinued happy  summers  on  the  Island,  studying  rock  formations  and  taking 
superb  photographs.  His  son  George  Peabody  Gardner,  who  married 
Esther  Burnett;  his  daughter  Ellen,  wife  of  Augustus  Peabody  Loring, 
and  his  daughter  Olga,  who  married  Dr.  George  Howard  Monks,  all 
raised  their  share  of  young  Roque  enthusiasts.  (See  Plate  20.)  Deep-sea 
fishing,  his  real  love,  was  shared  in  varying  degree  by  George  A.  Gard- 
ner’s grandchildren.  Some  enjoyed  themselves  immensely;  others  found 
rolling  and  drifting  for  hours  in  a fishy-smelling  cockpit,  hauling  up  and 
down  long  lines  and  heavy  leads,  far  from  appealing.  The  thought  of 
blistered  hands,  hot  sun,  and  possible  seasickness  made  a fishing  trip 
into  mild  hell  for  some,  though  they  seldom  said  so. 

The  most  prized  catch  was  halibut;  there  were  occasional  pollock,  and 
the  undesirable  dogfish,  skate  and  toadfish.  Cod  was  the  chief  catch. 
Eaten  fresh,  or  cleaned,  salted  and  dried,  it  made  the  Roque  wharf  smell 
like  a commercial  fish  pier.  Competition  brightened  the  fishing.  A pool 
was  collected,  or  someone  great-heartedly  donated  one;  then  twenty-five 
cents  was  traditionally  awarded  for  the  first  fish,  the  same  amount  for  the 
most,  and  for  the  largest.  On  17  August  1906,  one  party  caught  sixty- 
two  cod  in  just  under  two  hours,  said  to  be  the  best  fishing  of  that  year 
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and  the  twenty  years  preceding.  1906  became  known  as  a Year  of  the 
Big  Cod  when  Olga  Monks  caught  a 5 2^ -pound  cod,  the  Island  record. 
(See  Plates  15  and  16.) 

There  might  be  fishing  prizes,  but  George  A.  Gardner  was  still  very 
careful  with  his  petty  cash.  Neither  Mr.  Long,  the  caretaker,  nor  Captain 
Watts  of  Roque  was  advanced  so  much  as  a twenty-five  cent  piece 
toward  their  expenses;  one  who  knew  their  employer  well  exclaimed, 
“Generous — gracious  no.’’  (See  Plate  19.)  It  was  an  unvarying  ritual  on 
his  last  night  at  Roque  for  George  A.  Gardner  to  closet  himself  in  the 
parlor  and  go  over  the  accounts.  Every  last  chicken  and  bucket  of  herring 
was  tracked  down,  and  if  an  expense  voucher  had  been  lost  it  was  too 
bad.  Mr.  Gardner  paid  only  bills  presented  in  black-and-white. 

Berrypicking,  an  appropriate  Maine  activity,  once  provided  Roque’s 
owner  with  unexpected  confusion.  He  went  over  to  the  mainland  to  pay 
some  calls  on  local  families;  knocking  on  one  door,  he  found  it  opened  by 
a stranger.  He  asked  if  Miss-So-and-So  was  in,  and  had  the  reply,  as  he 
thought,  “No,  she’s  out  a-berrying.”  He  then  said  that  if  he  might,  he 
would  wait  until  she  returned,  whereat  the  strange  woman  exclaimed,  “I 
tell  you,  she  won’t  come  back,  she’s  out  a-burying,  she’s  dead ! ” 

George  A.  Gardner  was  always  one  for  plain  speaking,  and  when 
thwarted,  his  temper  was  short.  Though  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mrs. 
Long,  who  cooked  for  him  in  the  early  years,  he  used  to  drive  her  dis- 
tracted by  warming  himself  at  her  kitchen  stove  when  she  was  trying  to 
get  on  with  the  dinner.  Latterly  he  had  an  English  cook  named  “Belle” 
with  whom  he  would  occasionally  cross  swords.  Belle,  sensing  his  desire  to 
take  her  to  task,  would  from  time  to  time  withdraw  to  the  laundry  in  the 
cellar.  There  her  employer  would  relentlessly  follow  her,  strong  language 
would  ensue,  and  their  arguments  routinely  ended  with  Belle’s  declara- 
tion, “Well,  Mr.  Gardner,  if  that’s  the  way  you  want  it,  that’s  the  way 
you  shall  have  it!  ” Regardless  of  how  he  felt,  it  is  certain  that  Belle  left 
these  encounters  firm  in  the  assurance  she  had  won. 

When  Gardners  quarreled  with  one  another  they  could  be  fearfully 
stubborn.  George  A.  Gardner’s  grandson,  Gussie  Loring,  a college  boy 
at  the  time,  had  been  cruising  with  a friend  and  anchored  in  Shorey’s 
Cove.  The  wind  came  up,  and  Gussie  was  anxious  to  get  to  his  boat,  as  the 
anchor  was  dragging.  His  grandfather  objected,  saying  it  was  blowing  too 
hard,  but  Gussie  went  out  anyway,  let  out  more  scope  and  slept  aboard. 
Next  morning  when  he  came  ashore  for  breakfast  and  started  to  kiss  his 
grandfather.  Grandpa  turned  away  and  went  upstairs.  Gussie  exploded 
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with  a “To  hell  with  you!”  and  returned  to  his  boat,  where  he  cooked 
lunch.  All  that  day  his  cruising  companion  rowed  back  and  forth  vainly 
attempting  to  make  peace.  Finally  at  five  o’clock  Gussie,  who  maintained 
all  along  that  he  had  only  saved  his  own  boat,  came  ashore  and  apologized 
to  his  grandfather,  saying  he  was  a “wilful  boy.”  In  return  his  grand- 
father kissed  him,  gave  him  twenty  dollars,  and,  peace  thereafter  reign- 
ing, Gussie  Loring  and  George  A.  Gardner  dined  together  every  Thurs- 
day night  of  the  college  year  following. 

Ducks  were  not  always  as  cooperative  as  humans.  When  George  A. 
Gardner  was  an  old  man  he  found  himself  celebrating  a birthday  at  Roque 
all  alone.  Therefore,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  offer  food  to  the  ducks  from 
the  front  porch  steps,  he  poured  out  some  champagne  in  a bowl  and  of- 
fered it  to  them  there.  At  first  they  rushed  at  it,  but  then  backed  away. 
He  pursued  them,  pushing  the  bowl  towards  them,  until  finally,  convinced 
they  wouldn’t  drink  any,  he  threw  bowl,  champagne  and  all,  at  the 
ducks,  and  stumped  away  indoors. 

Woodchopping  was  an  occupation  pursued  by  George  A.  Gardner  long 
after  his  doctor  had  told  him  to  stop.  He  used  to  go  out  with  a towel; 
when  he  got  overheated  at  his  work  he  would  rub  down  with  it,  put  on 
his  shabby  old  coat  and  return  home,  as  he  thought,  with  no  one  the 
wiser.  For  many  years  the  forest  on  Roque  had  been  left  to  itself,  safe  from 
lumbermen,  and  the  Gardner  brothers  did  their  best  to  avoid  any  whole- 
sale chopping,  or  commercial  timbering.  Still,  there  were  many  days  to  be 
spent  in  clearing  existing  roads  and  paths,  or  opening  up  new  ones.  The 
Island  “crew”  of  workers  did  the  heaviest  work,  but  long  after  George  A. 
Gardner’s  day  trail  clearing  was  a favored  occupation.  It  was  expected  that 
all  healthy  males,  owners  and  guests  alike,  would  do  their  share ; women 
also  helped  in  the  trail  blazing.  There  seemed  to  be  an  endless  amount  of 
axe  work:  the  enthusiasts  fell  to  with  good  will;  the  nonenthusiasts  were 
prodded,  or  sometimes  almost  shanghaied,  into  taking  axe  or  saw  in  hand. 
Sometimes  the  persuasion  was  too  vigorous,  but  people  generally  gave  in 
gracefully.  For  those  weary  of  the  city,  beating  back  the  wilderness,  beat- 
ing back  encroaching  forest,  and  dragging  brush  gave  a prideful  sense  of 
accomplishment. 

Even  pigs  did  good  work  on  Roque  Island.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  they  were  allowed  to  roam  at 
will.  Consequently  they  found  their  way  down  to  the  shore  at  low  tide, 
and  learned  to  dig  and  devour  clams.  Then  for  a time  no  pigs  were  kept 
on  Roque,  and  when  a new  lot  was  brought  in  the  secret  seemed  to  be 
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lost.  Then  once  again,  some  bright  pig  caught  the  idea  and  taught  the 
others.  In  recent  years  the  pigs  have  been  confined  to  a pen;  now  only 
people  dig  for  clams. 

Cows,  goats,  sheep,  hens,  ducks  and  turkeys  were  among  the  other 
animals  stocking  the  Roque  farm.  In  July  1907  the  barn,  dating  from 
Joseph  Peabody’s  day,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
One  horse,  35  turkeys,  12  geese,  50  hens,  a hog,  and  all  the  farm  tools 
were  destroyed;  and  Frank  Smith,  then  caretaker,  traveled  to  Boston  to 
report  the  situation.  George  A.  Gardner  asked  G.  Peabody  Gardner  if 
the  barn  had  been  insured.  When  told  that  it  was,  for  $ 1 700,  his  sole  com- 
ment was  “Haw!  I wouldn’t  have  taken  that  for  my  turkeys!” 

By  the  summer  of  1908  there  was  a fine  new  barn,  and  a larger  fish 
house  was  also  built.  A boathouse,  coal  shed,  and  pump  house  had  been 
built  as  they  were  needed,  and  with  so  much  construction  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  unwelcome  changes  might  be  proposed.  Frank  Smith  sug- 
gested one  time  that  the  Red  House  be  painted  yellow  like  the  Old 
House  and  the  New  House,  to  which  his  employer  rejoined,  “Mr. 
Smith,  I don’t  care  what  color  you  paint  the  Red  House  as  long  as  it’s 
red.  It  always  has  been.” 

This  concern  for  keeping  things  as  they  always  had  been  was  sometimes 
irksome  to  those  who  had  to  carry  it  out.  When  a paper  hanger  was  called 
in  to  work  on  the  New  House  one  summer  he  told  Frank  Smith  he  was 
going  to  paste  back  some  loose  wallpaper.  Smith  urged  him  to  “Go  over 
and  patch  up  the  hall  wall-paper,  but  don’t  do  it  too  well,  because  I’ve 
been  pasting  it  back  for  I don’t  know  how  many  years,  and  I’m  hoping  if 
it  isn’t  too  good  a job  they’ll  get  some  new  paper!  ” 

Frank  Smith’s  son  Sewell,  who  later  took  over  as  Island  caretaker, 
was  used  to  George  A.  Gardner’s  eccentricities  from  an  early  age.  There 
was  an  ugly  bull  which  Frank  Smith  had  ordered  tied  up,  so  no  one  wan- 
dering around  the  pasture  would  be  hurt.  Mr.  Gardner,  then  over  70, 
arrived  and  asked  why  the  bull  had  been  tied;  then  said  he  was  to  be 
turned  loose  and  he  and  his  party  would  stay  clear  of  him.  Shortly  after- 
wards Sewell,  at  the  barn,  saw  the  bull  start  after  Mr.  Gardner,  who  was 
halfway  across  the  Home  Field  on  his  way  to  the  graveyard.  As  Mr. 
Gardner  made  for  the  fence,  the  bull  right  behind  him,  Sewell  took  a 
swing  at  the  bull  with  a cart  stave  and  knocked  one  horn  off.  This  stopped 
the  bull.  Sewell  then  told  Mr.  Gardner  to  climb  the  fence,  but  he  didn’t, 
as  he  wanted  to  know  what  Sewell  was  going  to  do  next.  Sewell  proceeded 
to  knock  the  other  horn  off  the  bull,  whereat  Mr.  Gardner  climbed  the 
fence;  Sewell  was  close  behind,  but  got  his  wind  knocked  out.  When 
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George  A.  Gardner  had  helped  him  to  his  feet,  he  asked  what  Sewell’s 
father  would  say.  Sewell  said  he  would  say  “It  was  a question  of  me  or 
the  bull,”  and  Mr.  Gardner  finished,  “Well,  unless  you  have  to,  don’t 
tell  him  that  I was  mixed  up  in  it!”  Frank  Smith  never  did  find  out  that 
his  employer  was  mixed  up  in  the  great  “bull-fight.” 

One  day  when  George  A.  Gardner  was  chopping  in  the  woods  with  his 
son  John  and  some  others  he  cut  himself  just  below  the  knee.  John  tied 
up  the  w'ound  and  went  back  for  a horse  and  cart.  Meanwhile  his  father 
decided  to  walk  out,  though  he  had  agreed  to  stay  put.  After  considerable 
argument  he  was  persuaded  into  the  cart.  On  reaching  his  house  he  ob- 
jected when  the  others  tried  to  carry  him  up  to  bed;  he  lay  in  the  cart 
kicking  at  all  who  approached.  Finally  one  of  his  maids,  Mary  Matthew- 
son,  threw  herself  over  his  legs  and  refused  to  get  off.  Thus  defeated, 
George  A.  Gardner  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  upstairs.  The  wound, 
a relatively  slight  one,  was  sewed  up  promptly  by  a Jonesport  physician 
who  happened  to  be  on  Great  Beach  at  a picnic. 

Sewell,  being  young  and  hearty,  was  often  sent  out  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner as  the  only  one  who  could  keep  up  with  him.  At  the  age  of  76  this 
hardy  soul  suddenly  jumped  off  the  porch  of  the  New  House  and  sprinted 
all  the  way  to  where  Roque  was  tied  up,  vaulting  over  her  railing  as  a final 
gesture.  Sometimes  his  athletic  exploits  could  not  be  copied  successfully. 
George  H.  Monks’  brother-in-law,  Walther  Hempel,  visited  the  Island 
in  1910.  He  was  a German  professor  of  chemistry,  and  though  beloved 
by  all  he  met  for  his  attractive  personality,  was  a formidable-looking  figure 
in  his  full  spade  beard  and  frock  coat.  Dressed  for  a picinic  on  Anguilla  as 
he  would  have  been  for  the  classroom,  the  Professor  was  picking  his  way 
along  some  slippery  seaweed-covered  rocks.  George  A.  Gardner  had 
reached  the  water’s  edge,  where  Sewell  Smith  was  waiting  with  a row- 
boat, with  the  help  of  a long  staff  he  carried  on  Island  walks.  Seeing  that 
the  Professor  was  in  difficulties,  he  stamped  his  foot  and  said  “Put  your 
foot  down  firmly  the  way  I do.”  In  the  process,  he  nearly  fell  down  him- 
self, but  was  rescued  by  Sewell.  The  Professor  had  no  such  luck.  Putting 
his  feet  down  “firmly,”  he  found  both  of  them  flying  in  the  air  and  he  came 
sliding  down  over  the  rocks,  tight  frock  coat  ripped  in  back  all  the  way 
to  the  neck.  When  both  his  passengers  were  safely  aboard  Sewell  rowed 
them  to  Roque;  they  went  into  the  main  saloon  while  the  boat  was  hoisted 
aboard  and  cradled.  When  this  was  done,  Mr.  Gardner  popped  his  head 
out  and  asked  solemnly,  “Haw!  Why  don’t  you  laugh?  ” Sewell,  who  had 
nearly  smothered  in  the  effort  not  to,  now  dove  for  the  forecastle  ladder, 
and  let  go  his  pent-up  laughter. 
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Though  George  A.  Gardner  came  every  year  but  three  of  the  thirty- 
five  he  owned  Roque  Island,  his  recollections  of  his  adventures  there  were 
practical,  rather  than  sentimental.  For  his  children  and  grandchildren 
there  was  something  magical  about  vacations  on  the  Island.  Leave-takings 
there  were  even  more  reluctant  than  elsewhere.  (See  Plates  2a  and  8b.) 
In  the  writer’s  childhood  they  took  place  after  supper,  just  as  dark  was 
falling.  The  bags  came  down  to  the  wharf  by  cart,  one  made  one’s  fare- 
wells, and  climbed  into  the  launch.  Then  as  she  backed  away  and  circled 
round  to  the  course  for  Roque  BluflPs,  three  miles  away,  the  flag  on  the 
farmhouse  came  down  in  salute.  Then  a large  bonfire,  carefully  con- 
structed by  Uncle  John  on  Squire’s  Point,  was  touched  off  and  by  this 
blazing  beacon  the  boats  at  their  moorings  were  left  behind,  the  launch 
went  only  a few  yards  away  from  the  Head,  and  skirting  the  old  weir  at 
Roque  Bluffs,  made  fast  to  the  wharf  there.  Henry  Watts  would  be 
there  waiting  with  his  two-horse  buckboard,  and  on  a chilly  night,  with 
the  stars  out  and  the  bonfire  only  a twinkling  spot  of  yellow  light,  every- 
one was  glad  of  the  buffalo  robes  he  tucked  all  round.  It  was  a seven- 
mile  ride  to  Machias;  knowing  one  was  saying  good-bye  to  Roque  for 
another  year  made  all  the  smells  and  sounds  more  wonderful:  one  passed 
a sawmill,  sniffing  freshly  cut  timber;  Henry  released  the  brakes  and  the 
buckboard  swept  downhill  onto  the  covered  bridge,  the  horses’  cloppetty- 
clop  echoing  loudly  on  its  roof  and  sides.  Then  the  drive  was  done,  and 
the  night  train  boarded;  freshly  peeled  spruce  staves  and  bags  of  fir 
needles  must  serve  to  recall,  for  almost  a year,  the  Island  vacation. 

In  1913  the  steamer  Roque  was  sold,  for  a mere  $800 ; considering 
that  she  was  still  at  work,  for  a sardine  company,  more  than  a quarter- 
century  later,  it  seems  a modest  sum.  She  was  replaced  by  Ldhy  49  feet 
long  (see  Plate  13B);  other  boats  of  the  period  at  the  Island  were 
Get  There  (which  in  1912  had  needed  a new  engine  to  live  up  to  her 
name)  Uncle  GuSy  Anguilla y Little  Sfruce  and  Little  Roque.  George  A. 
Gardner  was  as  fond  as  ever  of  his  Island;  in  the  last  3^ears  of  his  life, 
though  shaky  from  a heart  condition,  he  even  managed  to  elude  the  doc- 
tor who  came  down  to  Roque  with  him,  and  take  Sewell  out  with  him  on 
woodchopping  excursions.  There,  by  means  of  the  towel  rubdown  already 
described,  and  resting  between  bouts  with  the  axe,  he  felt  a cheerful  glow 
of  accomplishment,  the  more  so  as  his  activities  were  strictly  forbidden! 
On  6 August  1916  George  A.  Gardner  died,  leaving  Roque  Island  in 
equal  shares  to  his  children  John  L.  Gardner,  2nd,  George  Peabody  Gard- 
ner, and  Olga  E.  Monks. 
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Over  the  next  twenty  years,  though  Roque  continued  as  agreeable  a 
resort  as  ever,  there  were  no  spectacular  changes  made  on  the  Island. 
George  A.  Gardner  had  established  a trust  fund  to  help  pay  the  expenses 
at  Roque ; in  addition  there  was  a varying  income  from  the  sale  of  cattle, 
wool,  and  wood.  Deficit  expenses  were  divided  among  the  three  owners; 
John  L.  Gardner,  2nd,  paying  the  greater  proportion  as  he  spent  a good 
part  of  each  year  living  in  the  Red  House,  while  his  brother  and  sister  and 
their  families  could  only  come  for  visits.  Sewell  Smith  took  over  as  care- 
taker from  his  father  in  January,  1923 ; though  he  had  spent  most  of  the 
preceding  ten  years  in  the  Navy  and  merchant  shipping,  his  boyhood  and 
growing  up  on  Roque  made  him  as  knowledgeable  about  the  Island  as 
anyone.  (See  Plate  22A.) 

Sewell’s  knowledge  of  boats  often  served  him  well.  He  had  often  been 
out  with  his  father  in  a fog  when  he  would  be  called  upon  to  navigate. 
Frank  Smith  was  primarily  a woodsman,  not  a seaman;  he  never  used  the 
compass,  and  in  a fog  he  invariably  went  round  in  circles,  getting  more 
and  more  excited  the  more  circles  he  made.  Then  Sewell  would  shut  off 
the  motor  and  listen  for  Libby’s  foghorn,  or  any  breakers,  and  would  get 
them  straightened  out.  Frank  Smith  was  apt,  after  they  had  been  in  the 
boat  for  a short  time,  to  turn  to  Sewell  and  say  “I  don’t  know  where  I’m 
going,  but  you  take  me  there ! ” 

Captain  John  Watts,  who  was  until  the  nineteen-twenties  in  charge 
of  all  the  Island  boats,  and  built  several  of  them,  grew,  like  many  sea- 
faring men,  increasingly  fearful  of  bad  weather.  He  had  never  been 
particularly  good  in  fog,  and  Sewell  had  several  times  had  to  bring  him  in 
on  foggy  nights.  He  always  used  to  come  to  see  George  A.  Gardner  at 
breakfast  time  for  the  day’s  instructions,  and  followed  an  inflexible  ritual. 
He  would  trudge  up  the  hill  and  in  the  backdoor;  after  a suitable  interval 
the  waitress  would  open  the  pantry  door,  and  announce  “Captain  Watts, 
Mr.  Gardner.”  George  A.  Gardner  would  remark  the  weather  was  fine. 
Captain  Watts  then  looked  glum.  “The  fog  will  be  blowing  in,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner. 

Local  knowledge  was  invaluable  to  Sewell  on  a foggy  June  day  in 
1933.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  younger  days  had  often  anchored  in 
Lakeman’s  Harbor  on  his  way  down  East  to  Campobello.  The  harbor, 
which  is  practically  landlocked  by  Roque,  Marsh,  Lakeman’s  and  Bar 
Islands,  has  three  entrances,  two  of  which  are  not  usable  at  low  tide.  For 
a Presidential  vacation,  Roosevelt  had  chartered  the  yacht  Amber  jack  II  y 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  destroyer  Bernadou  and  the  Coast  Guard 
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cutter  Cayuga.  On  25  June  1933,  Amber jack^  Cayuga  and  a press  boat 
dropped  anchor  in  Lakeman’s  in  a thick,  cold  fog.  Bemadau^  due  to  her 
size,  had  to  stay  outside. 

Word  soon  spread  to  the  houses  on  Shorey’s  Cove  that  the  President 
M^as  anchored  in  Lakeman’s.  This  came  about  because  the  Island  boat- 
man, Earle  Matthews,  had  come  across  to  Roque  Bluffs  for  the  mail, 
where  a group  of  pressmen  and  Secret  Service  men  detailed  as  bodyguards 
demanded  to  be  taken  over  to  Lakeman’s  at  once.  Matthews  replied  that 
as  a private  boatman  he  had  first  to  get  the  mail,  then  ask  permission  to 
take  them  over.  After  quite  an  argument  the  head  Secret  Service  man 
agreed,  and  another  boatman  was  hired  for  the  job. 

When  Matthews  brought  the  word  back  several  people  wanted  to  see 
the  President,  so  Sewell  Smith  went  down  in  SfrucCy  entering  Lakeman’s 
through  the  narrow  entrance  between  Marsh  and  Bar  Islands.  By  idling 
the  motor,  and  making  very  little  noise,  they  went  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
press  boat  before  being  discovered  by  someone  who  happened  to  stick  his 
head  up  the  companionway.  They  saw  the  President,  seated  in  the 
stern  sheets  of  Amber jacky  apparently  all  by  himself.  Sewell  gave  him  the 
old  Navy  salute,  which  he  returned.  Several  men  on  the  nearby  cutter 
Cayuga  then  rushed  for  the  lifeboat  lying  at  her  gangway  and  started  for 
Sewell.  He  swung  over  to  lobsterman  Eddie  Kelley’s  wharf,  and  Sp-uce 
being  freshly  painted  so  her  name  and  hail  showed,  the  lifeboat’s  occu- 
pants recognized  her  ownership  and  did  not  bother  them  further.  Having 
seen  the  President,  Sewell  and  his  companions  returned  happily  to  the 
Island.  Cayuga  presumably  learned  that  patrolling  only  one  entrance  to 
Lakeman’s  was  not  enough ! 

Lakeman’s  Harbor  has  always  been  popular  with  lobstermen,  because 
it  is  well  protected,  has  good  holding  ground,  ample  fuel,  ample  fresh 
water,  and  nearness  to  both  inshore  and  offshore  lobster  pot  areas.  In  the 
past  there  was  a good  deal  of  disagreement  between  owners  and  lobster- 
men  about  the  land  on  the  harbor,  most  of  it  quite  unnecessary.  Eddie 
Kelley,  the  only  year-round  resident,  who  first  camped  at  Lakeman’s  in 
1889,  maintained  that  over  the  years  about  forty  fishermen  had  been 
based  there,  though  never  more  than  a dozen  at  a time. 

At  first  the  fishermen’s  camps  were  built  on  scows  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  then  Herbert  Long,  the  Gardner’s  first  caretaker,  allowed  them 
to  shore  up  the  scows  ashore.  The  first  one,  placed  on  shore  where  there 
was  all  the  room  anyone  could  want,  was  a galley  off  a coaster’s  deck.  It 
was  5 feet  square  and  5 feet  tall,  to  keep  down  the  resistance  to  wind 
and  sea;  transplanted  to  Lakeman’s  it  was  lived  in  by  a six-foot  fisherman ! 
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There  was  only  just  room  for  the  man,  doubled  up,  and  a stove.  The 
next  “campers”  were  George  and  William  Carver  and  Daniel  Sawyer, 
who  built  small  wooden  shacks.  Later  an  old  two-masted  schooner  shel- 
tered George  Carver  and  “Cal”  Dunbar.  Long  apparently  intimated  from 
time  to  time  that  all  squatters  might  be  ordered  away  from  Lakeman’s 
at  a moment’s  notice;  this  gave  rise  to  general  uneasiness,  and  was  the 
reason  for  the  early  camps  being  built  on  grounded  barges.  If  the  order 
to  evacuate  came,  the  scows  could  always  be  towed  to  water  and  an- 
chored. George  A.  Gardner  only  learned  of  Long’s  threats  in  this  direc- 
tion in  1893.  One  of  the  fishermen,  Mark  Bryant,  gave  his  rowboat  a 
tow  to  Jonesborough,  and  told  him  about  them  on  the  way.  As  Mr.  Gard- 
ner did  not  approve  of  Long’s  attitude,  and  said  so,  the  fishermen  began 
to  feel  more  security,  and  started  building  new  camps.  Then  Long  put  his 
foot  down  and  said  there  should  be  no  more  than  the  existing  number  of 
camps,  then  about  twelve.  When  Roscoe  Johnson  took  over  as  caretaker, 
after  Long’s  death  in  1903,  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Gardner’s  attention 
that  the  scows  with  camps  aboard  were  gradually  moving  inland.  To  pre- 
vent the  fishermen  from  acquiring  the  legal  status  of  squatters,  a nominal 
rent  should  be  charged.  This  was  set  at  a dollar  a year;  its  collection 
proved,  as  Sewell  Smith  later  discovered,  “an  awful  job.” 

Visiting  yachtsmen,  and  the  liquid  supplies  brought  with  them,  have 
afforded  lobstermen  some  notable  parties  in  the  past.  On  one  such  oc- 
casion Uncle  Jud  Carver  played  the  violin  and  Albert  Dyer  danced  on 
top  of  the  stove.  Later  the  group  decided  to  play  Indian,  so  one  lot  went 
outside  and  the  other  upstairs,  the  outsiders  attacking  the  house  and 
chopping  down  the  stairs.  Further  details,  unfortunately,  are  lacking. 
With  due  precaution  wives  had  been  sent  to  the  mainland  on  that  particu- 
lar night.  One  of  the  group,  Horace  Dunbar,  thought  he  was  able  to  hold 
his  liquor  better  than  was  the  case,  and  so  finally  went  down  to  row 
himself  home.  Two  hours  later  he  was  found  by  more  sober  members  of 
the  party  still  rowing  steadily,  with  his  boat’s  painter  attached  to  the  wharf. 

After  another  party  Albert  Dyer  was  under  the  weather,  and  others 
took  him  home  to  his  camp  and  laid  him  out  with  a notice  over  him  read- 
ing “not  dead  but  sleeping.”  His  two  sons  were  also  laid  out,  and  postage 
stamps  were  stuck  over  their  eyes.  When  they  woke  up  they  looked  at  one 
another  and  each  asked  what  the  hell  was  the  matter  with  the  other.  Con- 
fusion reigned  for  hours,  because  each  man  replied  indignantly  that  he 
was  all  right,  and  none  of  them  would  dare  look  in  the  mirror. 

During  another  November  party  a northeast  gale  came  up  in  which  a 
yacht,  a small  fishing  boat  and  Albert’s  small,  double-ended  motorboat 
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went  ashore.  When  Albert,  who  was  recovering  from  the  party,  was  told 
this  in  the  morning  he  couldn’t  believe  it,  but  was  finally  convinced  that 
he  should  go  over  and  try  to  save  his  boat.  He  ran  into  a tree  and  fell 
down,  and  he  got  to  his  feet  again  and  hit  the  same  tree  and  fell  down  a 
second  time.  Then  he  sat  on  the  ground  and  addressed  the  tree,  “Now 
chum,  if  you  want  to  get  around,  you  just  take  your  time.  You’ll  never 
get  around  this  way.”  Finally  he  did  go  around  and  saved  his  boat. 

The  yacht,  an  old  one,  went  to  pieces  during  the  storm  on  Wharton’s 
Point,  but  her  crew  were  able  to  land  safely  practically  dry-footed.  The 
heavy  iron  shoe  from  her  keel  lies  on  the  bottom  just  off  the  Kelley  wharf. 
Eddie  Kelley’s  wharf  looks  like  something  out  of  Rube  Goldberg’s 
imagination:  it  is  constantly  threatening  to  fall  to  pieces,  but  never  does 
so ; it  is  completely  unsafe  at  all  points,  but  no  one  ever  gets  hurt.  At  the 
head  of  the  wharf,  and  above  it  is  Eddie’s  minute  camp  with  a cold  spring 
directly  under  it,  the  only  electric  light  on  any  of  the  Roque  Island  group 
(produced  by  a Delco  generator)  and  a letter  from  the  Navy  thanking 
him  for  his  services  as  a coast  watcher  during  World  War  II.  He  travels 
back  and  forth  to  Jonesport  periodically,  sometimes  with  one  of  the  30-40 
m.p.h.  outboards,  and  in  the  warmer  weather  his  two  sons  and  their 
families  move  out  to  their  camps  nearby.  Eddie  is  a character,  with  a repu- 
tation of  doing  kindness  to  everyone.  Besides  receiving  and  transporting 
lobsters  to  the  wholesaler,  he  and  his  sons  are  in  a partnership  with  the 
present-day  Island  Corporation  in  running  a fish  weir. 

Albert  Dyer  was  helping  at  the  Roque  farm  in  Frank  Smith’s  day. 
After  one  all-night  party  on  a yacht  he  staggered  ashore  and  tremblingly 
made  his  way  to  work.  Unfortunately,  just  as  he  reached  the  farmhouse  he 
was  very  sick.  Frank  Smith  came  out  and  said  “I  have  been  here  fifteen 
years,  and  never  had  anything  like  this  happen  to  any  of  my  help.” 

“Well,”  said  Albert,  “if  I ever  feel  as  bad  again  as  I do  now,  you  never 
will  have  it  happen ! ” 

Albert  sober  never  walked,  always  half  ran,  and  used  a wheelbarrow 
constantly.  Sewell  once  asked  him  to  go  down  and  help  with  the  potato 
picking,  as  it  was  getting  late.  Albert  got  a basket  in  the  farmhouse,  left  it 
outside,  went  to  the  barn  and  got  his  wheelbarrow,  returned  to  the  farm- 
house and  loaded  the  basket,  then  went  to  the  field.  He  helped  pick  pota- 
toes, and  transferred  them  from  his  basket  into  sacks  for  the  wagon  to 
pick  up.  When  finished  he  carefully  wheeled  the  empty  basket  back  to  the 
farmhouse,  left  it,  returned  the  barrow  to  the  barn  and  himself  came  back 
to  the  house. 

Albert  was  not  a great  one  for  working  in  the  dark,  and  accused  some 
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of  his  friends  of  trynng  to  scare  him  by  shining  an  eerie  light  in  the  grave- 
yard one  night.  He  had  been  chopping  dead  wood  by  lantern  light,  but 
broke  off  suddenly  and  ran  to  the  farmhouse,  when  he  noticed  the  grave- 
yard glow.  It  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  light  shining  from  a 
house  on  the  mainland,  to  Albert’s  chagrin.  On  another  night,  however, 
Albert  turned  into  quite  a hero.  Two  Gardner  grandchildren,  aged  five 
and  six,  had  been  out  for  a walk  in  the  woods  with  their  nurses.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  they  were  so  tired  they  had  to  be  carried  along;  they  were 
completely  lost,  and  the  nurses  were  just  as  panicky  as  the  children.  It 
grew  darker  and  eerier  by  the  minute,  until  finally  a flashlight  appeared, 
and  there  was  “dear  old  Albert”  to  lead  the  party  safely  home. 

On  13  February  1938,  John  L.  Gardner,  2nd,  died  at  Monument 
Beach,  Massachusetts.  His  brother  and  sister,  George  Peabody  Gardner 
and  Olga  E.  Monks  now  owned  Roque  Island  jointly.  It  was  a busy  year 
for  them.  The  previous  autumn  a new  farmhouse  had  been  started,  and  on 
1 7 May  1938  Sewell  Smith,  his  family,  and  the  men  moved  out  of  the  Old 
Farm  House  into  the  new  one.  That  summer  the  head  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Maine  and  a State  expert  on  game  propaga- 
tion made  a study  of  timber  and  game  on  the  Island,  as  a result  of  which 
three  buck  deer  were  brought  to  the  Island  and  released,  as  were  about 
thirty  pheasants.  The  millpond  was  stocked  with  trout,  and  the  area  on 
which  the  Island  sheep  grazed  was  further  restricted.  Until  1906  there 
had  been  a flock  of  about  four  hundred  sheep,  which  was  then  reduced  to 
between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred;  even  so,  the  forestry  expert  found 
certain  sections  of  the  Island  heavily  overgrazed.  It  was  decided  to  un- 
dertake some  lumbering  in  order  to  avoid  old  trees  blowing  down,  also  to 
improve  the  future  value  of  trees  without  too  much  damage  to  the  Island’s 
beauty.  (See  Plates  9B  and  ioa.) 

V 

On  6 June  1939  George  Peabody  Gardner  died,  in  his  84th  year,  leav- 
ing his  half  interest  in  Roque  Island  to  his  son,  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 
That  summer  the  pulpwood  cutting  project  got  underway.  Also  there  were 
purchased  various  farm  animals:  a team  of  Belgian  horses,  four  Guern- 
sey cows,  a Guernsey  bull  and  several  hundred  chickens  being  added  to 
the  stock.  More  pulpwood  was  cut  in  the  following  five  or  six  years,  the 
most  careful  attention  being  paid  to  conservation.  While  some  cutting 
was  necessary  and  indeed  quite  profitable,  Roque’s  owners  were  concerned 
primarily  with  preserving  the  woods  on  the  Island.  Trail  clearing  was 
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Still  a favorite  family  sport;  but  commercial  cutting  was  undertaken  only 
with  reluctance,  after  due  deliberation. 

Maine  law  provides  that  an  old  family  homestead  may  be  incorporated 
to  insure  its  perpetuation,  and  on  24  August  1940  members  of  the  Gard- 
ner and  Monks  families  gathered  to  do  so.  There  was  an  impressive  sign- 
ing ceremony,  performed  with  a goose  quill  pen  and  much  photographed; 
when  it  was  over  Joseph  Peabody’s  island  was  perpetuated  as  an  “agree- 
able resort”  for  his  descendants  under  the  name  of  the  Roque  Island 
Gardner  Homestead  Corporation.  The  following  summer  eighteen  per- 
sons sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  New  House,  of  whom  fifteen  were  direct 
descendants  of  Joseph  Peabody  (from  six  branches  of  the  family)  and  one 
child  was  of  the  seventh  generation  removed  from  him.  A toast  was  pro- 
posed “To  Joseph  Peabody — whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  the  island.”  One  of  the  three  nondescendants  then 
drank  “To  those  who  have  strengthened  the  line  by  marrying  into  it.” 
Like  a flash  one  of  the  others  of  the  minority  group  added,  “You  mean  to 
the  manure  that  fertilized  it!” 

Henry  Watts  and  his  buckboard  were  long  since  gone,  but  Henry’s 
widow,  Katy,  had  taken  over  the  transport  of  children,  grownups,  and 
baggage  between  the  railroad  station  at  Machias  and  Roque  Bluffs. 
Though  she  displayed  an  alarming  lack  of  ability  in  driving  a car,  Katy 
was  an  indispensable  character.  Overweight,  the  exact  opposite  of  pretty, 
and  with  a voice  like  a file  grating  over  mandolin  strings,  she  made  up 
for  these  discrepancies  with  a very  warm  heart,  and  an  intense  interest 
in  people.  As  a practical  matter,  Katy  being  postmistress  at  Roque  Bluffs 
and  recipient  of  the  telegrams  phoned  from  Machias  was  the  Island’s  com- 
munications link  with  the  mainland.  She  knew  all  about  what  was  going 
on  on  the  Island,  and  much  that  was  going  to  happen.  When  the  Old 
Farm  House  was  being  renovated  for  family  use,  a good  deal  of  old  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  were  bought  and  shipped  over  to  Roque.  The  Gard- 
ners were  attempting  to  reproduce  an  1812  interior,  with  appropriate 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences;  Katy  commented  to  a visitor,  “I 
hear  Mr.  Gardner  is  antkking  uf  the  old  farm-house.”  (See  Plate  8a). 

Whether  one’s  surroundings  were  anticked  uf  or  not,  one  often  felt  one 
was  living  in  another  century  at  Roque.  In  the  1930’s  a guest,  wishing  to 
send  a telegram,  was  rooting  about  for  a bit  of  paper  on  which  to  write 
his  message.  None  was  immediately  apparent,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
writer  who  said,  “Oh,  wait  a minute.  I’ll  give  you  a proper  telegraph 
blank.  Here  it  is!”  said  he,  emerging  from  a closet  and  offering  the 
guest  two  telegraph  blank  pads.  Western  Union  ordinarily  printed  the 
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first  three  numbers  of  the  year,  with  the  fourth  to  be  filled  in  at  the  time  of 
despatch ; the  guest,  glancing  at  the  date  lines  of  the  pads  handed  him  saw 
they  were,  respectively,  189—  and  188—.  The  fact  that  these  blanks  were 
in  current  use,  though  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  did  not  even  occur  to  the 
writer  as  unusual! 

Long-term  family  ownership  has  engendered  certain  customs  which 
may  strike  strangers  as  peculiar,  but  which  nevertheless  serve  a useful 
purpose.  One  such  custom  practiced  on  Roque  for  many  years  is  that,  in 
its  comparative  isolation  from  “civilization,’’  no  one  need  wear  a bathing 
suit  unless  he  or  she  wishes  to.  Great  Beach  is  a favorite  place  for  picnics, 
both  by  the  owners  and  uninvited  mainlanders.  To  preserve  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  mile-and-a-quarter  long  stretch  of  sand  for  their  own  use 
during  the  more  populous  summer  months,  polite  signs  have  been  erected 
above  high  water  mark  requesting  visitors  to  picnic  elsewhere.  Notwith- 
standing, mainland  native  owners  of  lobster  boats  bring  boatloads  of  pic- 
nickers directly  to  that  part  of  the  beach  marked  off  by  signs.  One  of  the 
male  owners  of  Roque  has  solved  this  problem  ingeniously.  When  such  a 
boatload  heads  for  the  family’s  bit  of  beach,  he  slowly  rises  to  his  feet, 
and  langorously  removes  one  garment  after  another,  as  though  for  swim- 
ming. Finally  nude  and  apparently  oblivious  of  the  oncoming  boat,  he 
heads  for  the  exact  spot  at  the  water’s  edge  where  the  boat  will  touch  the 
beach.  This  maneuver  invariably  has  the  same  effect.  Unbelieving  at  first, 
but  soon  with  horror  and  with  great  promptitude,  the  middle-aged 
females  who  occupy  the  stern  thwart  of  the  oncoming  boat  convince  their 
male  companions  that  they  must  picnic  elsewhere — and  quickly — far 
away  from  such  a scene  of  shameless  immodesty. 

Besides  this  sort  of  dressing  down,  Roque  has  seen  a good  deal  of 
“dressing  up.”  As  in  most  family  houses  where  one  generation  moves  in 
with  the  minimum  of  rearrangement  when  the  older  passes,  clothes  of 
long-outmoded  style  were  often  found  on  the  hooks.  Among  the  most 
notable  “props”  found  useful  at  Roque  for  costume  parties  were  a trio 
of  hats.  There  was  a sand-colored  helmet  of  real  pith,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  a Hong  Kong  manufacturer  and  of  the  towering  style  that  one  as- 
sociates with  the  British  Army  campaigning  in  the  Sudan,  and  against  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa.  Then  there  was  a tweed  deer-stalker’s  hat,  a la 
Sherlock  Holmes;  and  lastly  a woman’s  black  rubber  rain  hat,  looking 
like  an  inverted  shallow  paper  bag  loosely  gripped  around  the  middle. 

One  party,  announced  a day  ahead  of  time,  featured  costumes  consist- 
ing wholly  of  products  of  forest,  shore  and  sea  in  their  natural  state.  A 
notable  success  was  the  costume  which  drew  on  civilization  for  only  one 
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product:  a belt.  The  headdress  was  a helmet,  made  from  a two-foot  sec- 
tion of  dried  spruce  bark.  Spruce  bark  also  formed  the  shield,  and  a spear 
was  of  driftwood  spruce.  Scallop  shells  were  strung  together  in  a neck- 
lace ; bracelets  and  anklets  were  made  of  blue  mussel  shells.  The  belt  was 
used  to  support  three-foot  fronds  of  rockweed,  as  a skirt;  beneath  the 
skirt  a long  streamer  of  kelp  trailed  away  to  form  a tail.  There  was  an 
ornamental  belt,  made  of  deep  sea  scallop  shells;  its  piece  de  resistance 
was  a dependent,  boiled,  red  lobster.  The  ensemble,  though  eye-catching 
was  distinctly  heavy,  and  the  rockweed,  picked  fresh  the  day  before,  was 
wet.  Luckily  the  night  was  warm. 

During  the  war  the  writer  and  his  wife  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
five-day  leave  to  visit  Roque  in  wintertime.  One  late  afternoon  a small 
naval  patrol  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  Shorey’s  Cove  for  the  night.  With 
the  code  held  in  one  hand,  and  a flashlight  in  the  other,  the  writer  managed 
to  signal  a slow  and  halting  invitation  to  the  commanding  officer,  to  come 
ashore  for  supper.  The  vessel’s  signal  lamp  flashed  back,  too  hopelessly 
staccato  and  rapid-fire  for  an  amateur  to  interpret,  an  answering  mes- 
sage. Painfully,  the  writer  requested  twice  more  that  the  ship’s  message  be 
sent  more  slowly;  each  time  a stuttering,  rapid  flicker  of  light  was  the 
only  reply,  so  at  last  the  project  was  abandoned.  Next  day  the  Island  care- 
taker reported  that  some  sheep  had  recently  disappeared  from  the  Island 
flock,  a patrol  vessel  being  suspect. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  officers’  mess  on  Guam,  thousands  of  miles 
away  and  a year  or  two  later.  At  table  the  writer  fell  into  conversation 
with  a young  ensign,  and  asked  him  about  his  last  duty  station.  “Local 
Defense,”  meaning  patrol  work,  was  the  answer.  In  which  naval  district .f* 
“The  First,”  which  put  him  in  some  New  England  waters  “based  at  Bar 
Harbor.”  Was  he  on  the  easterly  patrol  from  there  or  the  westerly? 
“Easterly.”  Did  he  know  Roque  Island?  “Oh,  well.”  Did  he  know  any- 
thing about  sheep  disappearing  from  the  island?  His  only  reply  was  a 
crimson  tide  which  started  above  his  collar,  and  rapidly  spread  through 
his  whole  face.  The  writer  changed  the  subject,  the  culprit  being  clearly 
at  hand. 

Those  who  approach  the  Island  on  legitimate  business  sometimes  get  in- 
to difficulties.  About  1945  Gussie  and  Rose  Loring  were  cruising,  and 
stopped  in  at  Roque  Island.  After  a pleasant  dinner  and  evening  they 
tried  to  return  to  their  boat.  On  arriving  at  the  pier  they  found  that  the 
tender  had  been  tied  to  the  railing  on  too  short  a painter,  and  the  rising 
tide  of  the  evening  had  pulled  its  bow  under  and  swamped  the  boat. 
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Gussie  had  to  strip,  dive  down  and  untie  the  offending  painter  under 
water,  then  beach  and  empty  the  boat  before  they  could  get  their  well- 
earned  rest. 

There  is  a twelve-foot  difference  in  height  between  low  and  high  tide 
at  Roque,  at  the  springs  running  up  to  eighteen  feet.  The  topography  of 
the  shoreline  near  the  Island  houses  unfortunately  precludes  a landing 
place  good  at  all  times,  such  as  the  wharf  on  the  mainland.  When  a cer- 
tain boulder  nearby  is  lapped  by  the  water,  one  can  get  a launch  into  the 
wharf  and  out  again.  (See  Plate  2B.)  If  the  boulder  is  dry  (and  this  is  the 
case  for  about  an  hour  each  side  of  dead  low  tide),  one  cannot;  this  is 
awkward  when  someone  in  whose  nonvacationing  life  tides  mean  nothing 
picks  such  a time  to  arrive  at  Roque.  Passengers  and  baggage  must  then 
be  transferred  to  a flat-bottomed  skiff  and  hauled  in  over  thirty  yards  of 
mud.  The  fun  begins  when  the  tide  is  too  low  even  for  this  procedure. 
Then  the  boat  comes  in  at  the  ledges  fifty  yards  to  the  northward,  the  male 
passengers  are  handed  hip  boots  and  expected  to  walk  in,  while  female 
ones  are  carried  in  by  one  or  two  men,  the  number  depending  on  the 
passenger’s  size. 

Ever  since  1882,  when  the  Gardners  bought  back  Roque  Island,  there 
have  been  incidents  involving  picnics.  Realizing  the  beauty  of  their  Island, 
the  owners  have,  with  certain  stipulations,  invited  yachtsmen  and  other 
visitors  to  walk  and  picnic  there.  The  threat  of  nude  bathing  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  away  some  groups  from  the  “family”  piece  of  beach,  but  by  no 
means  all.  In  1955  Gardner  Monks  and  a friend  were  walking  towards 
Great  Beach;  he  was  just  remarking  how  often  picnickers  popped  up  at 
the  south  end,  right  under  the  sign  asking  them  to  use  the  north  end  only, 
when  they  emerged  from  the  woods.  There,  in  this  precise  spot,  was  a 
party  of  about  a dozen,  motor  boat  anchored  by  the  weir  near  the  corner 
of  the  beach.  A fire  was  blazing,  lobsters  were  cooking,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  all  up  and  down  the  sand.  The  pater  familias  tending 
the  fire  became  very  affable  as  the  two  new  arrivals  approached.  He  won- 
dered whether  they  were  from  one  of  the  larger  cruising  yachts  which  he 
had  seen  heading  toward  the  Thoroughfare.  No.  Well,  then,  perhaps 
they  were  cruising  in  the  other  direction,  heading  east.  No.  Not  finding  his 
“guests”  in  any  hurry  to  help  him  to  identify  them,  the  picnicker  finally 
said,  very  cheerfully,  “Well,  I hope  you  enjoy  yourself.  Just  make  your- 
selves at  home  on  the  island.”  It  was  an  opportunity  in  a million,  which 
Gardner  Monks  grasped  happily.  “Thank  you  very  much.  You  can  be 
sure  we  will.  You  see,  we  own  it!  ” 
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APPENDIX: 

The  Names  of  Roque  Island 

During  its  history  Roque  Island  has  been  known  at  one  time  or  another  by  at 
least  six  names.  The  fog  that  enshrouds  both  the  origin  of  most  of  these,  and  their 
true  meaning,  remains,  in  spite  of  extensive  inquiry,  almost  as  thick  as  that  which 
at  times  clings  to  the  bay  and  the  Island  itself. 

There  is  a deed  of  1773  to  an  island  “near  the  mouth  of  Misbecca  River  and 
Reach  ...  by  the  name  of  Parson’s  Island,  alias  Large  Bay  Island,  alias  Rogues 
Island  . . . [and  also]  Great  Island.”^  Then  there  is  a survey  of  1785  that  refers 
to  Great  Moosefeckick  or  Rogues  Island,”  stating  that  it  is  “one  of  the 
Mes'pecke'^  Islands.”^  In  1815,  and  subsequently,  there  were  consistent  references 
in  Joseph  Peabody’s  account  books  (later  destroyed  by  his  grandson,  George 
Augustus  Peabody)  to  “Roque  Island,”  its  present  name.  The  various  names  stem 
from  Indian,  English,  or  French,  and  most  represent  corruptions.  As  they  have 
come  down  to  us  the  Indian  names  Moosesfeckick  and  possibly  Esktvizvamigek 
come  first,  both  names  undoubtedly  corruptions  from  the  local  dialect  of  the 
Penobscot  Indians.  Second,  there  are  Large  Bay  Island  and  Great  Island,  one  or 
both  of  them  being  English  translations  of  Indian  names.  Third,  there  are 
straightforward,  English  names — Parson’s,  Shorey’s  and  Longfellow’s,  represent- 
ing the  name  of  the  settler  or  owner  at  the  moment.  And  last  there  is  an  English 
name.  Rogue’s  Island,  and  a French  name,  Roque  Island,  both  doubtless  stemming 
from  a common  source. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  translating  all  Indian  place  names. ^ Inasmuch 
as  the  whole  conceptual  pattern  of  Indian  languages,  especially  Eastern  Algon- 
quian,  of  which  Penobscot  is  a dialect,  differs  radically  from  the  pattern  of  Indo- 
European  languages,  only  educated  men  and  careful  linguists,  such  as  some  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  colonial  times,  were  aware  of  the  real  problems  confront- 
ing them  in  recording  and  translating  what  Indians  said.  Indians  speak  their  long 
words  rapidly,  softly,  and  in  low  tones;  hence  many  essential  sounds,  indeed  even 
whole  words,  are  missed  by  an  untrained  ear.  In  earlier  days  Europeans  usually 
had  no  interest  in  what  Indian  place  names  meant,  and  most  European  land 
dealers  and  settlers,  often  unlettered  men,  were  completely  unfamiliar  with  the 
sounds  and  sound  combinations  of  Indian  speech.  For  instance,  they  were  un- 

^ Deed,  Thomas  Kelley  to  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  dated  18  Sept.  1773,  Lincoln  County 
Registry  of  Deeds  (Wiscasset,  Maine),  Book  9,  p.  214. 

^ Jonathan  Stone,  “Survey  of  the  Mespeckey  Islands  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Plan  of  XXII,  Aug.  1785.”  The  original  survey  map  is  in  the  Land 
Office,  Forest  Service  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Augusta,  Maine.  Book  no.  8,  p.  62  (old 
number  “176”)  entitled  “Great  Moosepeckick  or  Rogues”  shows  the  islands  in  de- 
tail, p.  59  (old  number  “172”)  shows  the  whole  township. 

® For  this  section  the  writer  draws  heavily  on  personal  communications  with  Dr. 
Frank  T.  Siebert,  Jr. 
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aware  that  the  change  of  only  one  sound  in  an  Indian  word  could  give  it  a com- 
pletely different  meaning. 

If  their  hearing  of  Indian  speech  was  bad,  the  phonetic  recording  of  what 
white  men  thought  they  had  heard  was  even  worse.  Hence  if  a European  were 
to  question  an  Indian  about  the  meaning  of  a place  name,  the  sounds  reproduced 
by  the  white  man  might  well  be  completely  meaningless.  In  any  case,  unless  the 
Indian  had  a “feel”  for  languages  he  was  apt  to  be  naturally  lazy  and  not  even 
try  to  analyze  the  words  being  put  to  him;  or,  with  the  known  Indian  desire  to 
“please”  the  visitor,  he  might  give  whatever  interpretation  his  white  visitor 
seemed  most  to  want. 

The  only  Indian  name  unmistakably  applied  to  Roque  Island  was  in  the  form 
Great  MoosesfecUck  given  it  by  surveyor  Jonathan  Stone  in  1785.  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  had  multitudinous  spellings  for  this  name,  and  at  various  times 
it  was  applied  to  an  island  or  islands,  a head  of  land  or  cape,  a reach,  a river,  a 
creek,  a bay  and  even  a lighthouse!  In  the  present  day  the  basic  name  survives 
in  two  definite  instances  near  Roque  Island.  Moosabec  Reach  is  the  familiar  name 
applied  to  the  body  of  water  flowing  between  the  islands  immediately  offshore 
and  the  nearby  mainland  at  Jonesport.  Moose  Peak  Lights  established  in  1826 
under  that  name  and  still  so  called,  is  on  Mistake  Island,  one  of  the  outlying 
islands  south  of  the  Reach  and  flashing  out  to  sea. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  name  so  far  discovered  is  that  used  by  Captain 
George  Manning  of  Boston  who  on  1 7 June  1675  wrote  “.  . . we  set  saille  ffrome 
Adowaket  [present  day  Sullivan] to  Aplaisse  Called  Muspecka  Rache.  . . .”® 
The  next  reference  to  the  name  is  on  a very  incomplete  French  chart,  that  of 
Franquelin  in  1686,  where  it  is  called  7.  de  Mouchibequi^  and  applied  possibly 
to  what  is  now  called  Head  Harbor  Island.  Other  French  charts  are  copies  of 
Franquelin  with  minor  variations:  thus  about  1697  there  are  /.  aux  Oyseaux  ou 
Monchibeguy'^  and  /.  Michibouchi  about  1720.® 

The  first  more  or  less  permanent  white  settlers,  other  than  those  in  isolated 

^ According  to  R.  W.  Hale,  Jr.,  The  Story  of  Bar  Harbor  (New  York:  Ives  Wash- 
bum,  Inc.,  1949),  48. 

® Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  Documentary  History  2nd  SerieSj  vi. 

88. 

® Franquelin-de-Meulles,  Carte  d^une  fartie  du  Canada  et  de  PAcadie^  1686.  (Orig- 
inal in  Depot  des  Cartes  et  Planns  de  la  Marine,  Service  Hydrographique,  Paris, 
portfolio  No.  132.  A photostat  is  in  the  Map  Room,  Harvard  College  Library, 
M 3006,  F 18— I— 4B.)  It  is  also  called  I.  Mouchibequi  on  Anon.,  Carte  Particuliere 
de  la  Coste  d^Accadie,  1702,  a chart  which  follows  Franquelin.  (Original  in  Depot 
des  Cartes  etc.,  Paris,  portfolio  132.  A photostat  in  the  Map  Room,  Harvard  College 
Library,  M 3006  F 18-2-2B.) 

Anon.,  Carte  des  cotes  de  PAcadiCy  ? 1697.  (Original  in  Depot  des  Cartes,  etc., 
Paris,  portfolio  132.  A photostat  in  the  Map  Room,  Harvard  College  Library, 
M 3006,  F 18-1-5.) 

® M.  Seutter,  Partie  Orientate  de  la  Nouvelle  France  ou  du  Canada  . . . Augsbourg  ? 
1720.  (Original  in  Map  Room,  Harvard  College  Library,  M 3085.11.) 
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trading  posts,  began  arriving  in  Eastern  Maine  about  a decade  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  as  only  then  had  the  bloody  depredations  of  France  and  Its 
Indian  allies  ceased.  As  these  settlers  were  British,  the  next  versions  of  Moosabec 
are  English.  Machlas  was  first  settled,  except  as  a trading  post,  in  1763 ; Chand- 
ler’s River  Settlement  (later  Jonesborough)  In  1763—1764,  while  the  first  white 
settler  appeared  on  Moosabec  Reach  in  1765.  In  1769  Roque  Island  makes  its 
first  documented  appearance  In  history,  but  without  a name.  A survey  map  of 
that  year  is  inscribed:  “This  is  a Plan  or  Description  of  An  Island  Lying  East 
of  Mispeckey  reach  and  Soff  Little  Kennebec  or  Chandlers  river  Containing 
Six  hund  an  10  acres  & 52  square  rod  Carefully  and  Impirtlally  surveyed  for 
Mr.  Sami.  Pernons  by  Daniel  Merritt  July  1769.”  Following  this  inscription, 
but  in  a dififerent  ink  and  handwriting  Is  added  “&  presented  to  Francis  Shaw 
Junr.  Esqr.”® 

Captain  Owen  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  had  been  granted  Campobello  Island, 
while  sailing  about  in  the  area,  refers  in  1770  to  Cape  Misfecky  and  Misfecky 
Reach y also  elsewhere  spelling  It  Misfecki?-  On  25  October  1771  Judah  Chand- 
ler, one  of  the  two  first  settlers  “of  Misfeakey  River  (now  Jonesborough)  sold 
to  the  other  first  settler,  William  Bucknam,  one-half  of  the  sawmill  then  stand- 
ing on  the  lower  falls  of  the  same  river.  In  other  deeds  of  1772  and  1773  Chand- 
ler dropped  the  term  Misfeakey  River  and  spoke  of  “Chandler’s  River”  (its 
present  name).  In  1773  Thomas  Kelley,  living  in  Gouldsborough,  some  twenty 
nautical  miles  westward  of  Roque  Island,  sold  to  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  the  same 
town  “a  certain  Island  situate,  laying  and  being  near  the  Mouth  of  Misbecca 
River  & Reach.  . . .”  Next,  one  of  the  famous  “Atlantic  Neptune”  series  of 
charts,^  published  In  1776  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vided a decent  published  chart  of  the  area.  But  as  for  the  Indian  name  under 
consideration,  all  this  chart  did  was  provide  another  version  which  included  an 
obvious  cartographer’s  error:  Moose  A Becky^s  Beach.^  Around  1777  (Colonel 

® The  framed  original  hangs  in  the  living  room  of  the  New  House  at  Roque  Island. 
^ Narrative  of  American  Voyages  and.  Travels  of  Caftain  William  Ovsen  R.N., 
edited  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits  (New  York : New  York  Public  Library,  194.2),  118,  136, 
151. 

2 Lincoln  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Vol.  10,  p.  69,  as  quoted  in  the  Bangor  His- 
torical Magazine y Vol.  5,  no.  3 (Sept.  1889),  p.  67. 

^ J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres,  “No.  2 — Charts  of  the  Coast  and  Harbours  of  New  England 
. . .”  (London,  1776).  A complete  set  is  in  the  Map  Room,  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary (MA  4865.781-1  no.  5).  A framed  original  of  “No.  2”  hangs  in  the  hall  of 
the  New  House  at  Roque  Island. 

^ C.  Blaskowitz,  “A  Plan  of  the  Sea  Coast  from  Gouldsborough  Harbor  to  . . . 
Passamaquoddy  . . . ,”  Manuscript  map  in  Hydrographic  Department,  the  Admiralty, 
London,  on  which  the  Atlantic  Neptune  chart  was  based,  clearly  shows  the  spelling 
to  have  been  Reach.  This  is  only  one  of  several  errors  made  either  by  Blaskowitz, 
the  District  Deputy,  who  made  the  survey  for  Samuel  Holland,  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral for  the  Northern  District  of  North  America,  or  those  who  actually  drew  the 
final  charts  in  the  Admiralty.  A photostat  of  part  of  this  manuscript  map  was  ob- 
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John  Allan,  commissioned  to  keep  the  Indians  of  Eastern  Maine  friendly  to  the 
Americans  during  the  Revolution,  contributed  two  new  variations  to  the  spelling 
of  the  Reach:  Misfeacky  and  Misfechy.^ 

The  eastward  tide  of  immigration  in  Maine  was  hardly  a dozen  years  old  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  American  Revolution.  Settlers  feared  the  possibility  of 
raids  by  British  vessels  on  the  seacoast,  or  by  their  Indian  allies  further  inland. 
Finally  peace  came  in  1783,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  its  treas- 
ury desperately  empty,  was  anxious  to  open  up  for  sale  and  settlement  the  District 
of  Maine,  then  virtually  frontier  territory  east  of  Portland.  For  this  purpose 
accurate  surveys  were  needed,  and  Rufus  Putnam  was  appointed  surveyor  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix  River.  Under  his  supervision  Jonathan  Stone  made 
the  1785  survey  of  Township  XXII  (later  Jonesborough)  referred  to  earlier, 
in  which  Roque  receives  its  first  Indian  name  Great  Moosesfeckick  or  Rogues 
Island  . . . one  of  the  Mesfecky  Islands.”®  The  same  survey  map  shows  Moose- 
sfeckick  or  Missfeckey  Reach.”  On  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  Commonwealth 
conveyed  in  1788  to  John  Coffin  Jones  and  other  “Proprietors,”  chiefly  of  Bos- 
ton, the  whole  of  Township  XXII  which  with  Buck’s  Harbor  Neck  (later 
Machiasport)  and  the  islands,  amounted  to  53,186  acres. 

And  so  down  through  the  years,  the  varied  spellings  of  Moosabec  piled  up: 
Moose  Peck  Reach  in  and  Mesfecky  /.  as  applied  to  Roque  Island  the 

next  year®  (this  being  its  last  appearance  in  association  with  Roque  Island).  Cer- 
tainly the  first  prize  for  unconscious  humor  in  misspelling  goes  to  Privateersman 
John  Fairbanks  for  his  journal  entry  for  16  September  1782:  “sailed  to  Mrs. 
Peekes  Reach!”® 

So  much  for  the  phonetic  mutilation  this  Indian  place  name  has  undergone 
at  the  tongues  and  pens  of  English  and  French  alike.  Mrs.  Eckstorm,  in  her 
study  of  Indian  place  names  gives  another,  Eskwiwamigek^  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. After  she  has  finished  with  Moosabec  Reach  her  article  contains  the 
following  entry:  ^^Eskwiwamigek.  Spruce  Island.  No  explanation.”  after  which 


tained  through  the  great  kindness  of  Vice  Admiral  John  Godfrey,  R.N.  (Ret.)  whose 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Kinmonth,  was  a guest  at  Roque  Island. 

" F.  Kidder,  Military  Operations  in  Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  (Albany:  J. 
Munsell,  1867),  137,  130. 

® See  footnote  2,  this  chapter.  Rufus  Putnam,  under  whose  supervision  this  survey 
was  made,  left  his  unpublished  survey  notes  to  the  Marietta  College  Library,  Mariet- 
ta, Ohio,  where  they  now  are. 

J.  Norman,  The  American  Pilot  Containing  the  Navigation  of  the  Sea  Coasts  of 
North  America  (Boston,  1791).  Copies  of  this  very  rare  chart  are  in  the  Houghton 
Library  of  Harvard  College  (p.  AC7-N7844.791  A)  and  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

® O.  Carleton:  A map  of  the  lottery  and  other  townships  east  of  Mt.  Desert  Is.  in 
the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Maps  and  Plans,  No.  995)1792  (Boston,  1792). 

® The  Privateer  Wasf  Journal  1782.  Proceedings  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
2nd  Series,  Vol.  6 (Portland,  1895).  There  is  also  an  entry  for  21  July,  “Sayled  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Peck  Reach  there  cooked  dinner  and  then  sailed  to  Machias.’^ 
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she  comments  that  Soctomer  of  Machiasport  (her  Indian  informant)  “said  there 
was  a beach  there  a mile  long.  The  Indians  said  that  long  ago  two  men  in  love 
with  the  same  girl  agreed  to  run  a race  here,  the  winner  to  have  the  girl.  One  of 
the  runners  dropped  dead  just  as  he  finished  the  course.”^  Probably  Mrs.  Eck- 
storm  recorded  this  information  incorrectly,  for  a mile-long  beach,  unusual  in 
this  part  of  Maine,  could  not  have  been  anywhere  but  on  Roque  Island.  This 
legend  has  for  many  years  been  associated  with  the  Great  Beach  there.  Sewell 
Smith,  for  many  years  caretaker  of  Roque,  is  the  only  other  person  familiar  with 
the  name  Eskzvizuamigek.  He  knew  the  same  Indian,  John  Soctomer,  well,  and 
remembered  being  told  by  him  that  this  was  the  Indian  name  for  Roque  Island, 
and  meant  something  about  “a  sandy  beach.”  Smith,  however,  could  neither 
verify  Mrs.  Eckstorm’s  spelling  nor  Soctomer’s  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

Translating  Indian  place  names  can  be  almost  as  confusing  as  spelling  them. 
In  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  it  has  been  declared  that  Moosabec  means  “straits 
of  a river,”  “the  bold  pond  place,”  “overflowing  tidal  stream,”  “moose  watering 
place,”  “moose’s  head,”  or  even,  as  one  author  profoundly  concluded,  “I  am  all 
wet!”  He  certainly  was,  and  of  all  the  translators.  Dr.  Ganong  is  the  only  one 
who  came  at  all  near  the  truth. ^ He  leaned  rather  heavily  on  two  of  the  “aliases” 
of  the  Kelley-Shaw  deed.  Great  Island  and  Large  Bay  Islandy  and  rightly  de- 
cided they  referred  to  Roque.  He  concluded  that  Moosabec  derived  from  Missa- 
Pakeky  meaning  Great  Bay.  At  the  present  writer’s  request  Dr.  F.  T.  Siebert,  an 
accomplished  Indian  language  phonetician,  who  had  done  much  work  with  the 
Penobscot  dialect,  was  kind  enough  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  Roque  Island’s 
Indian  names,  and  came  up  with  what  he  believes  are  the  correct  conclusions. 

Siebert  believes  that  Moosefekick  much  more  familiar  by  now  in  one  or 
other  of  its  variant  forms,  derives  from  “mehsapehkik,”  meaning  “at  the  land 
of  a large  body  of  water.”  E skwiwamigek  he  thinks  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
es'pik^ amihkeky  meaning  “where  there  are  high  beaches.”  While  both  terms  may 
have  been  applied  to  Roque  Island,  probably  mehs^  fekhik  is  the  older  term. 

Mehsdfehkiky  “at  the  land  of  the  large  body  of  water,”  was  not  applied  by 
Indians  to  Roque  Island  alone,  but  rather  to  it  and  all  its  adjacent  islands  (Little 
Spruce,  Great  Spruce,  Lakeman’s  Double  Shot,  Anguilla  and  Halifax  which  form 
virtually  one  land  mass,  interrupted  only  by  channels,  encircling  Roque  Island 
Harbor.  This  thesis  is  lent  support  by  the  Stone  survey  of  1785  which  stated 

^ F.  H.  Eckstorm,  Indian  Place  Names  of  the  Penobscot  Valley  and  Maine  Coast. 
University  of  Maine  Studies,  2nd  Series,  No.  55,  The  Maine  Bulletiny  XLiv,  No.  4 
(Nov.  1941)  (Orono,  Maine),  217. 

^ W.  F.  Ganong,  Notes  for  projected  “Monograph  of  the  Indian  Place  Nomencla- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  and  adjacent  parts  of  Quebec,  Newfound- 
land and  Maine.”  This  has  never  been  published.  His  notes  on  Moosabec  and  Misfek 
(a  word  stemming  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Micmacs,  rather  than  from  the  Penobscot 
dialect,  meaning  “flooded  by  the  tide”)  were  provided  the  writer,  and  their  use 
permitted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  their  repository,  J.  R.  Harper,  The 
New  Brunswick  Museum,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
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repeatedly  that  Great  Mooses'peckick  or  Rogues  (Roque)  and  these  surrounding 
islands  (labelled  by  him  “B”,  “C”,  “D”,  “F”,  “G’’  and  “H”  (belonged  to  the 
^^Mesfeckey  Islands'^ ; while  other  islands  in  Englishman’s  and  Chandler’s  Bay 
were  definitely  not  included  in  the  group. 

The  present  writer’s  final  conclusion  is  that  Roque  Island  was  the  Great  Island 
among  the  mehsd'pehkik  islands;  that  Large  Bay  Island  was  a direct  attempt  at 
translating  mehsd'pehkik^  referring  to  Roque  Island  Harbor  and  not,  as  Ganong 
believed,  to  the  combined  Englishman’s-Chandler’s  Bays. 

Roque’s  straightforward  English  names  are  more  easily  disposed  of.  The 
Kelley-Shaw  deed  offered  as  its  first  choice  for  the  island’s  name  Parson^s.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  name  was  used  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  though  as  townships 
were  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  a certain  amount  of  land  was  invariably 
set  aside  for  “the  minister”  or  “the  ministry.”  A survey  made  in  1769  of  Roque 
Island  by  Daniel  Merritt  stated,  though  it  did  not  name  the  island,  that  the 
survey  was  performed  for  a “Mr.  Samh  Pernons.”  It  is  also  known  that  in  the 
Chandler’s  River  Settlement  (now  Jonesborough)  of  1764—1765,  the  first  store 
in  town  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Parsons,  who  sent  off  and  received  freight  at  “Par- 
son’s wharf.”  Though  the  1790  census  of  the  United  States  shows  no  trace  of 
anyone  by  the  name  of  Pernons  or  Parsons  in  the  County,  it  is  likely  that  the 
elusive  Parsons  was  an  early  settler. 

Shorey^s  and  Longjellozvs  are  names  from  a much  later  era.  When  Joseph  Pea- 
body decided  to  use  Roque  Island  for  shipbuilding,  he  sent  dowm  John  Shorey  a 
ship’s  carpenter,  in  1814  or  1815,  to  build  them.  Shorey  lived  on  the  Island 
till  his  death  in  1861 ; his  son  John  Shorey,  Jr.,  together  with  Gilbert  Long- 
fellow of  Machias,  bought  Roque  Island  in  1870  from  John  L.  Gardner  and  his 
wife,  Catharine  Elizabeth  Gardner  (daughter  of  Joseph  Peabody).  Shorey’s 
ownership  was  brief,  for  two  years  later  he  left  Longfellow  in  sole  possession. 
Longfellow  sold  the  Island,  at  a handsome  profit,  back  to  the  Gardners  (John  L. 
Gardner’s  two  sons,  John  L.  Jr.,  and  George  Augustus)  in  1882,  since  which 
time,  though  it  has  occasionally  been  referred  to  as  Gardners  Island  in  con- 
versation, it  has  always  been  known  as  Roque  Island. 

Once  the  Gardners  had  their  Island  safely  back  in  the  family  they  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  stating  that  Roque  and  not  Rogue^s  was  the 
Island’s  original  name.  Rogue* s it  was  in  Stone’s  survey  of  1785,  the  Common- 
wealth’s deed  to  Jones  and  others  in  1788,  and  also  in  an  1805  entry  in  an  ac- 
count book  of  Joseph  Peabody’s.  Later  deeds,  and  a coast  pilot  of  1812  called  it 
Rogue* s as  well;  but  in  1815  Peabody’s  account  book  showed  an  entry  “Rogue 
Island  (or  Roque).”  From  that  year  until  Peabody’s  death  in  1844  the  remain- 
ing abstracts  from  his  account  books  refer  invariably  to  Roque,  and  the  schooner 
built  in  1815  on  the  Island  was  named  Roque.  George  Augustus  Peabody 
(who  most  unfortunately  made  a bonfire  of  his  grandfather’s  business  records 
some  years  after  he  had  rather  scantily  abstracted  them)  thought  that  the  1805 
reference  to  Rogue* s might  have  been  a bookkeeper’s  mistake;  he  visited  the 
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Island  for  the  first  time  in  1855,  and  like  his  Gardner  cousins  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Roque  was  the  original  and  proper  name. 

If  there  ever  was  any  documentary  evidence  proving  that  Roque  and  not 
Rogue’s  was  the  Island’s  correct  name,  it  is  now  lost,  and  some  rather  romantic 
speculation  has  sprung  up  in  consequence.  One  theory  suggests  that  Rogue’s 
Island  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  being  in  fact  a pirate’s  lair.  The  only  evidence 
for  this  is  that  in  1674—1675  there  was  a pirate,  John  Rhoades,  who  did  use  a 
place  on  the  Machias  River,  which  he  fortified,  as  a place  to  careen  his  ships 
and  as  a base  of  supplies.  Another  pirate,  Samuel  Bellamy,  did  the  same  thing 
several  decades  later.^  Ed  Kelley,  a longtime  inhabitant  of  Lakeman’s  Harbour, 
contends  that  Rogue’s  was  the  original  name,  and  that  the  Island  was  used  as  a 
“watching-place”  or  lookout  from  which  to  spy  on  nearby  shipping  before  setting 
out  in  pursuit.  The  geography  of  this  scheme  does  make  some  sense.  It  is  pure 
speculation  that  Joseph  Peabody,  finding  himself  owner  of  an  island  with  a 
genuine  piratical  name,  and  disliking  to  keep  such  bad  company,  decreed  that 
the  name  be  changed. 

There  is  another  theory  that  Rogue’s  was  a corruption  of  the  French  Rouge, 
or  “Red.”  There  is  a good  deal  of  red  sandstone  in  the  area,  though  not  on 
Roque  itself;  and  one  of  the  Indian  names  for  Roque  Island  that  Dr.  Siebert  con- 
sidered but  discarded  was  one  meaning  “where  the  land  is  red.”  The  Kelley- 
Shaw  deed  of  1773,  with  its  “alias”  of  Rouges,  suggests  that  this  might  be  a 
French  translation  of  an  Indian  name,  or  an  original  French  name  itself. 

Local  tradition  has  it  that  the  Island  was  named  after  ^aint  Roch  (Spanish — 
Roque')  by  Champlain,  though  why  is  not  explained.  The  saint  in  question  was 
probably  born  in  Montpellier,  France,  and  is  said  to  have  nursed  the  sick  during 
a plague  in  Italy,  perhaps  that  of  1348.  There  is  no  authentic  history  of  St. 
Roch,  though  his  feast  is  celebrated  in  many  places  on  16  August.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Champlain  ever  visited  Roque  Island,  especially  not  on  the  saint’s 
feast  day.  His  first  association  with  any  of  the  local  islands  was  on  5 September 
1604,  when  he  named  them  “les  isles  rangees”  (The  Ordered  Isles)  and  later 
charted  them  as  such.  The  islands  depicted  in  this  chart  of  1607  probably  con- 
stitute the  Head  Harbor-Great  Wass  Island  group,  as  well  as  those  in  English- 
man’s Bay.  On  two  later  occasions  he  anchored  among  these  islands,  though  it  is 
not  known  exactly  where.  The  present  writer  feels  that  the  tradition  that  Cham- 
plain named  Roque  came  from  an  error  in  reproducing  an  old  document.  In  1889 
the  editor  of  the  Bangor  Historical  Magazine  published  the  Kelley-Shaw  deed, 
and  instead  of  reproducing  the  exact  spelling  “alias  Rouges”  printed  instead 
“alias  Ronges,”  followed  by  a question  mark,  presumably  because  the  person  who 
had  transcribed  the  document  couldn’t  decide  which  was  the  actual  spelling.  The 
editor  then  inserted  a footnote  querying  whether  “Ronges”  referred  to  “Isles 
Rangees.”  This  appeared  in  print  only  a few  years  after  the  Gardner  brothers 

® Works  Progress  Administration,  Maine,  the  American  Guide  Series  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937),  284—285, 
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had  bought  back  the  island  from  Gilbert  Longfellow.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
an  editorial  surmise  may  have  started  the  Champlain  tradition,  which  eventually 
reached  the  Gardners  as  stated  fact. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  back  it  up,  Roque  Island  might  have  been 
named,  not  after  a saint,  but  after  some  other  person  of  that  name.  Jean  Francois 
de  la  Roque,  a gentleman  of  Picardy,  was  commissioned  to  follow  up  on  Jacques 
Cartier’s  discoveries,  and  led  an  expedition  which  spent  the  winter  of  1642— 
1643  near  Quebec.  In  the  late  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  records 
of  the  port  of  Honfleur,  France  show  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  vessels  left 
there  for  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  On  three  voyages  between  1577 
and  1579  Guillaume  Roques  (or  Roque)  sailed  from  Honfleur  as  master  of  the 
vessel  Marguerite  bound  for  America.  In  1598  Troilus  de  Mesgonez,  Marquis 
de  la  Roche,  left  a colony  on  Sable  Island  and  explored  the  coast  of  Acadia  but 
never  returned.  During  the  years  1602—1619  the  Governor  of  Honfleur  was 
Etienne  de  la  Roque.  If  Champlain,  who  first  came  to  Maine  in  1603,  or  any 
other  early  French  explorer  named  Roque  Island,  it  is  probably  named  after  one 
of  the  above  individuals. 

A final  theory  about  the  naming  of  Roque  Island  has  been  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Eliot  Morison  of  Harvard.  He  states  that  as  corrupted  names  al- 
most never  gain  part  of  their  corruption  by  changing  a common  letter  for  an  un- 
common one,  he  does  not  believe  Roque  with  its  “Q”  is  corrupted  from  Rogues 
with  the  commoner  “G.”  He  suggests  that  Roque  is  derived  from  ^^Isle  Aux 
Rerroquets^’’  the  name  given  by  Champlain  on  his  1607  map  to  the  present-day 
Machias  Seal  Islands  oflE’shore  south  of  Grand  Manan.  “Perroquets”  are  puffins, 
small  sea  birds,  brilliantly  colored  with  parrot-like  bills,  which  then  as  now  used 
these  islands  as  a nesting  place.  Morison  thinks  that  some  unknown  cartographer 
brought  the  name  of  the  islands  the  necessary  nineteen  nautical  miles  inshore, 
and  in  shortened  form  it  became  Roque.  The  writer  believes,  as  does  Dr.  Sie- 
bert,  that  Morison’s  proposal  may  be  closest  to  the  truth. 

The  pot  of  nomenclature  was  long  ago  brought  to  a boil,  and  its  individual  in- 
gredients almost  inextricably  mixed  by  the  errors  of  settlers,  cartographers,  ama- 
teur students  and  others  in  hearing,  recording  and  translating  the  names  of 
Roque  Island.  The  passage  of  time  makes  whatever  conclusions  are  drawn  about 
the  Island’s  names,  at  best,  tentative.  The  Penobscots  have  given  us  “at  the  land  of 
a large  body  of  water”  and  possibly  “at  the  place  of  high  beaches,”  but  other 
possible  contributors  in  the  naming  of  Roque  Island  include  Parsons,  pirates,  Pea- 
bodys  and  puffins! 

After  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Monk’s  paper,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  spoke  informally  on  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, emphasizing  the  need  of  exploring  further  the  significance 
and  implications  of  the  Plymouth  Laws,  of  which  the  earliest 
printed  codification  is  dated  1672.  The  revision  of  1685  mentions 
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the  code  as  dating  from  1 636,  which  is  earlier  than  the  Massachu- 
setts Body  of  Liberties.  Reading  from  the  copy  of  the  1672  Laws 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Morison 
showed  the  concern  of  the  Plymouth  people  for  fundamental 
rights,  such  as  free  annual  elections,  free  and  equal  justice,  due 
process  of  law,  and  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Walsh  told  the  Society  how  the  copy  from 
which  Mr.  Morison  had  just  read  had  been  made  complete. 
About  twenty  years  earlier,  Mr.  Walsh  found  in  Lowdermilk’s 
bookshop  in  Washington  an  unbound,  imperfect  copy  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (Cambridge,  1672),  at  the  end  of 
which  had  been  placed  the  title  page  and  first  forty  pages  of  the 
Plymouth  Laws,  also  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green  in 
1 672.  Without  full  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  his  find,  Mr. 
Walsh  bought  the  items.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the 
Boston  Public  Library  had,  in  the  Prince  Library,  a perfect  copy 
of  the  Plymouth  Laws,  but  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety’s copy  lacked  the  two  pages  following  the  title,  while  the 
Harvard  Law  School  copy  lacked  the  title  page.  Our  fellow  mem- 
ber Matt  B.  Jones  suggested  the  sale  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  of  the  imperfect  copy  that  Mr.  Walsh  had  found 
in  Washington.  This  completed  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society’s  copy,  and,  by  supplying  the  title  page,  improved  the 
Harvard  Law  School  copy,  which,  however,  still  lacks  the  final 
leaf.  The  remaining  leaves  are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  Brinley  copy  (no.  843  in  the  sale  catalogue)  is  owned  by 
the  Connecticut  State  Library.  There  is  also  a copy  at  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  with  all  of  the  leaves,  but  with  parts  of  the 
text  missing. 


February  Meeting,  1956 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  House, 
No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  on  Thursday,  23  February 
^ 1956,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President, 
Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Messrs.  Myron  Piper  Gilmore,  Perry  Townsend 
Rath  BONE,  Walter  MacIntosh  Merrill,  and  Charles 
Akers  accepting  election  to  Resident  Membership,  and  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  Stuart  McClintock  accepting  election  to  Corre- 
sponding Membership  in  the  Society. 

Messrs.  George  William  Cottrell,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Her- 
man Buck,  of  Cambridge,  were  elected  Resident  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Whitehill  informed  the  Society  of  the  installation  of 
Francis  Parkman’s  study  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Society’s 
House.  Although  the  room  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  original 
study  in  No.  50  Chestnut  Street,  it  is  substantially  a replica  of 
the  room  in  which  Parkman  worked,  all  of  the  furniture  and  much 
of  the  woodwork  being  original.  Mr.  Morison  paid  the  recon- 
struction the  high  compliment  of  saying  that  it  smelled  like  the 
original. 

Mr.  Stephen  Thomas  Riley  read  a paper  entitled:  ^^John 
Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.” 

Mr.  Mark  Bortman  read  extracts  from  the  Revolutionary 
diary  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Perry  of  East  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut, which  had  recently  come  into  his  possession.  Perry  was  pres- 
ent near  Boston  during  the  siege  from  January  to  March  1776. 
This  diary,  edited  by  James  S.  Van  Ness,  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Proceedings  of  The  Bostonian  Society ^ 1963,  pp.  19-56. 


April  Meeting,  1956 

A STATED  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  House, 
No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  25 
April  1956,  at  a half  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

On  behalf  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Editor  re- 
ported the  receipt  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Herman  Buck  ac- 
cepting election  to  Resident  Membership  in  the  Society,  and  of 
one  from  Mr.  George  William  Cottrell,  Jr.,  declining  his 
election. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees  in  anticipation 
of  the  Annual  Meeting: 

To  nominate  candidates  for  the  several  offices, — Messrs. 
Fred  Norris  Robinson  and  Elliott  Perkins. 

To  examine  the  Treasurer’s  accounts, — Messrs.  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier  and  William  Bradford  Osgood. 

To  arrange  for  the  Annual  Dinner, — Messrs.  Walter  Muir 
Whitehill  and  David  Britton  Little. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Woods  Labaree  read  a paper  entitled:  “New- 
buryport  Colonial  Merchants.”^ 

The  Editor  communicated  by  title  the  following  paper  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Sachse,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a Non- 
Resident  Member: 

John  Huske’s  Proposals  for  Improving 
American  Trade,  1765 

A MONG  the  Colonial  Office  Papers  is  a hitherto  unpublished  manu- 
/ % script  entitled  “Observations  on  the  Trade  of  G Britain  and  Her 
JL  American  Colonies,  & on  their  Trade  to  foreign  plantations; 
with  a Plan  for  retrieving,  extending  & securing  thereof.”’'  Written  by 

^ The  material  presented  in  this  paper  is  included  in  Mr.  Labaree’s  book  Patriots 
and.  Partisans j The  Merchants  of  Ne'wbury forty  1764-18 (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1962). 

^ C.  O.  5:  66,  pp.  127-136,  which  has  been  transcribed  here.  Another  copy  is  found 
in  the  Newcasde  Papers,  33030,  f.  318  ff.  I am  obliged  to  Nancy  Davis  Sachse  for 
help  in  transcription. 
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John  Huske,  it  is  dated  i November  1765.  The  first  part  is  a criticism 
of  certain  policies  adopted  by  the  mother  country  toward  the  colonies 
between  1763  and  1765.  The  remainder  is  given  over  to  a proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  eleven  free  ports,  stretching  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Dominica,  “for  all  American  produce,  for  black  Slaves  from  Africa,  & 
for  all  produce  and  Manufactures  legally  imported  from  Europe,”  under 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  author. 

John  Huske^  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  or  about 
1721,  the  son  of  Ellis  Huske,  who  for  over  twenty  years  served  as  a 
Councillor  of  that  province.  As  a young  man  he  evidently  took  up  a mer- 
cantile career  in  Boston.  But  not  for  long:  altogether  he  lived  in  America 
but  twenty-four  years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  commercial  and  political  affairs.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  John  Huske,  who  had  been  made  a major  general  for  his  service  at  Det- 
tngen,  and  who  would  rise  to  be  a general  and  governor  of  Jersey.  It  is 
likely  that  this  connection  was  of  some  value  to  the  young  American. 

Around  1760  Huske  was  associated  with  Charles  Townshend,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  he  served  as  deputy  in  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Chambers.  According  to  a contemporary  versifier 

This  alien  upstart,  by  obtaining  friends. 

From  T — wn — ds  clerk,  A M— Id— n member  ends.® 

This  reference  is  to  Huske’s  acquisition  of  a parliamentary  seat  by  defeat- 
ing Bamber  Gascoyne  in  the  Maldon  by-election  of  1763,  allegedly  with 
the  support  of  John  Wilkes.  Surviving  the  election  of  1 768,  he  retained  the 
seat  until  his  death  in  1773.  In  1765,  we  are  told,  Huske  was  mentioned 
as  a possible  successor  to  William  Mellish  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
but  nothing  came  of  this.  Unfriendly  critics  attributed  his  success  to  “stock 
jobbing  and  servility,”  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Maldon  was  a borough 
with  a fairly  wide  franchise,  and  that  he  won  it  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  supported  Gascoyne.^ 

Huske’s  interest  in  America  is  revealed  in  various  activities  scattered  over 
the  years.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Present  State  oj  North  Amerkay 
This  vigorous  and  lucid,  though  unfinished,  indictment  of  French  pre- 

^ Huske’s  career  is  briefly  outlined  in  Notes  and  Queries^  12th  ser.,  viii  (1921),  217, 
335  ) Affleton^s  Cyclofcedia  oj  American  Biografhy  (New  York,  1887-1924),  iii. 
3305  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  An  American  Booksheljy  ijss  (Philadelphia,  1934)) 
135-136. 

^ See  below,  note  6. 

^ L.  B.  Namier,  The  Structure  oj  Politics  at  the  Accession  oj  George  III  (London, 

1929))  137-139- 
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tensions  in  the  New  World  was  published  in  two  editions  in  London  in 
1755 ; in  the  same  year  it  appeared  also  in  Dublin  and  Boston,  and  in  a 
German  translation  at  Frankfort.  In  1761  John  Hancock  believed  that 
Huske  had  “some  prospect”  of  becoming  a colonial  agent.  At  this  time 
Hancock,  who  knew  him  intimately,  describes  him  as  “a  sensible  cleane 
Man,  and  one  I have  a great  Esteem  of.”^  Huske  voted  against  the  so- 
called  Sugar  Act  in  1764.  The  following  year  his  stock,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  took  a sharp  tumble.  Like  Franklin,  he  did  not  fore- 
see the  storm  which  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  unleash ; in  the 
colonies  he  was  regarded  not  only  as  a supporter,  but  as  the  prime  instiga- 
tor, of  the  detested  measure. 

From  H— k,  the  veriest  monster  on  the  earth. 

The  fell  production  of  some  baneful  birth. 

Their  [the  colonies’]  ills  proceed;  from  him  they  took  their  date. 

The  source  supreme,  and  center  of  all  hate. 

So  wrote  in  1765  the  unknown  American  author  of  the  poem.  Oppression, 
in  which  the  supposed  meanness  and  veniality  of  the  “Portsmouth  Yankey” 
were  underscored.®  In  Boston  his  effigy,  along  with  that  of  George  Gren- 
ville, was  hanged  from  the  liberty  tree.  In  the  colonial  press  Huske  hastened 
to  disavow  any  sponsorship  of  the  Act.’^  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
spoke  several  times  on  behalf  of  repeal  and  gave  support  to  Franklin  dur- 
ing his  examination  on  the  subject.®  A few  years  later  he  tentatively  prof- 
fered a petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Townshend  Acts.® 

^ Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  XLiii.  197.  Horace  Walpole  once 
referred  to  Huske  as  “a  wild,  absurd  man”;  yet  he  admitted  that  he  was  “very  con- 
versant with  America,”  and  commended  his  remarks  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  at 
least  two  occasions.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  re-ed.  G.  F. 
Russell  Barker  (London,  1894),  ii.  190-191,  213-214.  Franklin,  who  used  ma- 
terials furnished  by  Huske  for  newspaper  letters  on  the  state  of  trade  with  the  colonies, 
described  him  as  a “judicious  Merchant.”  Verner  W.  Crane,  Benjamin  Franklin^ s 
Letters  to  the  Press,  1758— lyy^  (Chapel  Hill,  1950),  141  ff.  Sir  Lewis  Namier  in- 
cludes Huske  among  “the  foremost  experts  on  America”  of  the  period.  England  in 
the  Age  of  the  American  Revolution  (London,  1930),  265. 

® Oppression,  a Poem  by  an  American  (with  notes  by  “a  North  Briton”)  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1765  and  reprinted  in  Boston  and  New  York  the  same  year.  The 
identity  of  author  and  annotator  is  unknown.  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  ser.,  viii 
(1921),  335.  The  Nevj  English  Dictionary  cites  this  poem  as  affording  the  earliest 
use  of  the  term  “Yankee”  as  a “nickname  for  a native  or  inhabitant  of  New  Eng- 
land.” 

See  Wroth,  An  American  Bookshelf,  1755  (Philadelphia,  1934),  136. 

® Sir  John  Fortescue,  The  Correspondence  of  King  George  the  Third  from  1760  to 
December  178^  (London,  1927-1928),  I.  226,  236,  247,  276. 

® Carl  Van  Doren,  ed..  Letters  and  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Richard  Jack- 
son,  1753-178S  (Philadelphia,  1947),  22. 
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Lawrence  Wroth  has  suggested  that  the  “Observations’’  may  be  the 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  relations  between  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
outlined  in  Part  1 oi  The  Present  State  oj  North  America  with  a promise  of 
further  development  in  Part  II,  which  never  appeared.  A comparison 
of  the  texts  will  reveal  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Huske  was  not  concerned 
in  1765  with  the  elaboration  of  an  argument  which  he  had  blocked  out  a 
decade  earlier,  in  the  early  stages  of  a war  which  had  run  a successful 
course.  He  was  interested  in  alleviating  economic  maladjustments  oc- 
casioned, in  large  measure,  by  policies  which  Parliament  had  written  into 
law  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

On  6 June  1766  George  III  gave  his  assent  to  a measure  entitled: 
“An  act  for  opening  and  establishing  certain  ports  in  the  islands  of  Jamaica 
and  Dominica,  for  the  more  free  importation  and  exportation  of  certain 
goods  and  merchandises;  for  granting  certain  duties  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  opening,  maintaining,  securing,  and  improving,  such  ports;  for 
ascertaining  the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  the  importation  of  goods  from  the 
said  island  of  Dominica  into  this  kingdom;  and  for  securing  the  duties 
upon  goods  imported  from  the  said  island  into  any  other  British  colony.”^ 
Huske’s  connection  with  this  bill,  if  any,  is  not  apparent.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  entrusted  with  its 
formulation.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Charles  Townshend 
served  on  this  committee,  and  that  “he  took  a forward  Part  & did  ad- 
mirably well.”^  Possibly  the  “Observations,”  set  forth  some  six  months 
before  the  bill  was  introduced  in  Commons,  were  designed  for  Town- 
shend’s  perusal. 

In  any  case,  the  “Observations”  cannot  be  regarded  as  a blueprint  for 
the  parliamentary  enactment.  This  differs  from  Huske’s  recommendations 
in  a number  of  important  particulars,  and  is  in  general  more  restrictive. 
Huske  called  for  eleven  free  ports,  located  from  Canadian  to  Caribbean 
latitudes,  without  differentiation  in  treatment.  The  Act  set  up  seven,  con- 
fined to  Dominica  and  Jamaica,  these  islands  being  affected  by  distinct 
regulations.  His  broad  provision  that  “all  American  produce”  might  flow 
into  the  ports  was  not  duplicated  in  the  Act,  which  excepted  some  twenty 
commodities,  emanating  from  both  British  and  foreign  colonies.  He  did 
not  see  fit  to  include  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  Act,  on  the  design  and 

^ 6 George  III,  c.  49.  It  is  printed  in  Danby  Pickering,  The  Statutes  at  Large 
(Cambridge,  1762-1807),  xxvii.  262-270. 

^ Fortescue,  i.  309.  For  the  members  of  the  Committee,  see  Commons  Journal^  XXX. 
811. 
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tonnage  of  ships  making  use  of  the  ports.  A comparison  of  the  two  docu- 
ments will  reveal  other  differences. 

The  Statute  is,  of  course,  far  more  complex  and  precise  than  Huske’s 
proposals.  Had  the  former  New  Englander  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  framing  a tight  regulatory  measure,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  forced  to  incorporate  some  similar  exceptions  and  stipulations. 
Even  so,  the  impression  remains  that,  had  Huske  enjoyed  a free  hand,  a 
more  liberal  arrangement  would  have  come  into  existence.  As  it  is,  his 
proposals  are  of  interest  and  significance  as  a solution  of  an  experienced 
merchant  and  politician,  who  knew  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, for  some  of  the  pressing  imperial  problems  of  his  day. 

Observations  on  the  Trade  of  G Britain  to  Her  American 

Colonies,  & on  their  Trade  to  foreign  plantations;  with 
A Plan  for  retrieving,  extending  & securing  thereof 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the 
British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North-America,  & the  Trade  of  G 
Britain  with  them,  that  the  export  from  hence  would  be  vastly  more  than 
ever  it  was  for  their  own  consumption,  if  they  could  find  out  ways  & 
means  to  pay  for  it.  And  that  if  the  Trade  with  said  Colonies  & that  of 
our  Sugar  Islands,  with  the  Spanish  & other  foreign  Colonies  were  even 
in  their  pristine  state,  there  would  be  a farther  demand  on  G Britain  & 
Ireland  for  their  produce  & manufactures  to  a very  great  amount. 

This  opinion  is  the  result  of  experience,  as  the  demands  of  our  Colonies 
from  the  Mother  Country,  both  in  Peace  & War,  have  always  been  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities  to  remit  for  their  payment:  and  there  is  not  a 
period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Colonies  in  which  they 
would  not  have  demanded  much  more  than  they  have  done,  could  they 
have  found  out  ways  & means  to  have  paid  for  such  demand.  Therefore 
G Britain  ought,  incontrovertibly,  to  countenance  & encourage  every  di- 
rect & circular  method  of  enabling  Her  Colonies  to  make  remittances  for 
w'hat  they  & the  Colonies  of  Foreigners  do,  & would  demand  from  these 
Kingdoms. 

But  G Britain,  ever  since  the  late  Peace,®  hath,  contrary  to  sound 
policy  & the  truest  commercial  principles,  taken  such  measures  for  de- 
stroying the  paper  currency  of  the  continent  of  America;^  for  obstructing 
the  obtaining  of  any  other  currency  by  all  the  Colonies;  for  preventing 

® The  Peace  of  Paris,  1763,  terminating-  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1764  (the  so-called  “Sugar  Act,”  dated  April  5)  was  fol- 
lowed two  weeks  later  by  the  Currency  Act. 
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the  superfluous  produce  of  the  American  Continent,  & British  goods  from 
all  our  Colonies  from  being  exported  to  foreign  Colonies;  & for  drying 
up  the  principal  sources  for  remittances  to  the  Mother  Country,  that  many 
in  North  America  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  the  enormous 
taxes  they  were  subject  to  in  consequence  of  the  late  War  in  particular,  of 
carrying  on  their  Trade  & making  good  their  engagements  with  one  an- 
other, of  making  remittances  to  G Britain  for  what  they  owed,  and  of  de- 
manding from  Her  such  goods  as  they  required  for  the  usual  course  of  their 
Trade  and  business:  hence  such  a scene  of  distress  & Bankruptcy  has  com- 
menced & continued  as  is  not  to  be  described.  And  we  now  begin  to  feel 
the  blows  given  them,  rebounding  upon  ourselves;  for  the  export  of  G 
Britain  to  Her  Colonies  is  reduced  by  the  above  means  more  than  one 
fourth  per  annum,  & the  decrement  is  still  going  on.  The  merchants  of  G 
Britain  cannot  now  recover  their  Debts  in  that  Country,  & knowing  the 
principal  sources  for  remittances  are  dried  up,  they  refuse  to  comply  fully, 
even  with  the  reduced  orders  from  America  for  Goods.  And  upon  one 
House  at  Bristol  lately  quitting  the  Trade  to  North  America,  no  less  than 
five  hundd  nail  makers  are  already  become  a parish  charge ! 

It  is  certain  that  His  Majesty’s  Northern  Colonies  do  produce  infinite- 
ly more  of  the  following  Commodities,  than  they  & all  our  West-India 
Islands  do  or  can  consume ; viz.  Flour,  Bread,  Beef,  Pork,  Pickled  & dry 
Fish,  Livestock,  Pease,  Beans,  Butter,  Cheese,  Roots  of  various  kinds. 
Lumber  of  all  sorts  for  the  construction  of  dwelling  Houses  & Sugar  Mills 
for  the  Islands,  & Cask  to  contain  their  produce : besides  Horses  &c,  &c. 
Now  every  obstruction  to  the  exportation  of  these  Commodities  to  foreign 
Colonies,  must  be  an  injury  to  the  growth  & improvement  of  our  Planta- 
tions; & the  particular  difficulty  to  which  the  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia  & New-England  are  exposed,  is  very  remarkable;  as  one 
third  of  the  dry  Fish  which  is  cured  is  Refuse,  & not  fit  for  a European 
market;  which,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  pickled  Fish,  is  only 
used  in  the  feeding  of  Negroes. 

With  these  Commodities  our  Colonies  used  in  their  own  navigation  to 
supply  those  of  Foreigners;  & in  this  commerce  with  them,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  vending  large  quantities  of  Goods  brought  from  G Britain, 
it  being  well  known  that  formerly  from  five  to  forty  thousand  pounds 
have  been  insured  in  London  on  a single  Vessel  employed  in  this  Trade 
from  Nev/  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c,  &c.  And  as  not  one  eighth  of  this 
amount  could  be  in  the  produce  of  our  Colonies,  it  is  not  only  presumable, 
but  may  be  proved,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  Cargo  consisted  of  Goods 
from  G Britain.  Indeed  the  Vessels  formerly  employed  in  this  Trade 
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from  Jamaica  were  almost  wholly  loaded  with  Goods  from  G Britain. 

The  produce  of  these  supplies  was  partly  invested  in  Indico,  Cochineal, 
dying- Woods,  Drugs,  Cocoa,  & other  rough  materials  which  chiefly  came 
to  G Britain.  Another  part  of  the  produce  was  also  invested  in  Sugar, 
Coffee,  Indico  &c,  which,  exclusive  of  a portion  of  the  Sugar  consumed  in 
the  Northern  Colonies  & which  is,  I confess,  an  exceptionable  part  of  this 
Commerce,  were  sent  in  English  shipping  to  Germany  & Italy  & the 
amount  of  their  sales  chiefly  remitted  to  G Britain  to  pay  for  Her  manu- 
factures consumed  in  the  Colonies.  Another  part  of  the  investure®  of  the 
proceeds  was  in  Molasses,  used  by  our  Northern  Colonies  in  their  brewery, 
or  distilled  with  Rum  for  their  own  & the  Indians  consumption,  & for  ex- 
portation to  Newfoundland  & the  Coast  of  Africa.  On  this  article  alone 
depends  the  whole  African  Trade  from  North  America;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans export  nothing  else  to  that  Country,  & they  used  to  employ  annualy 
in  that  Trade  no  less  than  30  Vessels:  and  the  produce  of  this  African 
commerce  was  invested  partly  in  Gold  dust,  Elephants  teeth.  Gum  & 
Dying- Woods  for  the  use  of  G Britain,  & partly  in  Slaves  for  the  Colonies. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  produce  of  those  supplies  to  foreign  Colonies  in 
America,  was  brought  with  His  Majesty’s  dominions  in  Silver  & Gold, 
part  of  which  served  in  our  Sugar  Colonies  for  the  whole  of  their  Cur- 
rency, & in  some  measure  for  that  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  & the  rest 
was  remitted  to  G Britain.  From  this  Trade  alone  came  all  the  Silver  & 
Gold  circulating  in  our  Colonies,  or  that  was  remitted  from  them  to  G 
Britain  in  time  of  Peace;  which  is  easily  proved  as  no  mines  of  Silver  or 
Gold  are  known  or  occupied  in  British  America,  nor  either  of  those  articles 
ever  sent  to  our  Colonies  from  Europe,  except  in  the  time  of  the  late  War 
from  hence  to  pay  our  Troops,  & since  the  restriction  of  the  Trade  with 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  some  has  been  sent  from  hence  also  to  our  Sugar 
Islands,  & great  part  of  that  which  used  to  come  here  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
& Italy  in  payment  for  the  American  Fish,  Rice,  Corn,  Flour  &c,  now 
goes  to  the  Northern  Colonies  for  a medium  of  Trade,  they  have  been 
so  distressed  by  the  destructive  regulations  relative  to  the  Paper  Cur- 
rency, & to  the  Spanish  West-India  Trade  in  particular. 

The  trade  of  His  Majesty’s  Colonies  with  those  of  Spain,  hath  never 
been  censured  or  objected  to  from  any  quarter,  except  that  of  the  Spanish 
Government;  but  to  the  contrary  on  our  part,  it  was  formerly  very  wise- 
ly countenanced  by  Government,  & even  protected  by  our  Men  of  War, 
who  are  now,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  employed  to  destroy  it! 

As  to  the  Trade  with  the  French,  Dutch  & Danish  Sugar  Colonies,  it 

® Investment. 
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has  been  opposed  & clogged,  at  the  instance  of  our  Sugar  Planters,  in  a very 
injudicious  manner,  (except  with  respect  to  preventing  the  consumption 
of  foreign  Sugar  & Rum  in  His  Majesty’s  Dominions)  if  one  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  the  sense  of  every  man  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  Trade 
& the  faculties  of  our  Islands,  & compares  those  faculties  with  our  present, 
& contantly  growing  consumption  of  their  produce. 

The  following  plan  so  far  coincides  with  the  wishes  of  our  Sugar 
Planters,  as  it  still  more  effectualy  prevents  the  consumption  of  foreign 
Sugar  & Rum  in  the  King’s  territories:  consequently,  they  only  will  have 
the  supplying  therof  with  Sugar;  which  it  is  notorious,  & not  a Sugar 
Planter  will  presume  to  say  otherwise,  they  are  scarcely  able  to  do  now, 
& such  is  the  constant  growth  of  the  consumption  that  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  their  ever  being  able  to  do  more.  Therefore  it  does  not  concern 
their  particular  interest  what  foreigners  raise,  or  how  they  dispose  of  it, 
while  they  do  not  interfere  with  their  market;  which,  Communibus 
Annis,®  is  at  least  50  per  Cent  better  than  any  other  in  the  World. 

As  to  foreign  Molasses,  our  Sugar  Planters  are  at  last  convinced  of 
the  necessity  & utility  of  that  being  imported  into  our  Northern  Colonies, 
& have  given  up  the  long  contest  on  this  point  from  a sense  of  their  in- 
ability to  supply  the  present  & growing  demand ; tho’  not  without  opposing 
the  duty  being  lower  than  threepence  per  Gallon."^ 

But  then,  say  they,  you  nourish  the  French  & other  foreign  Colonies, 
& give  Being  & support  to  fresh  plantations  by  your  supplies,  whereby  they 
raise  their  Sugar  the  cheaper.  What  is  this  to  our  planters,  if  it  does  not 
hurt  their  market?  However,  setting  aside  it’s  not  injuring  our  Sugar 
Planters,  do  not  these  Supplies  to  foreigners  & the  adventages  made  of  the 
Returns,  also  give  support  to  our  Northern  plantations,  & cause  new  ones 
to  be  formed?  Does  it  not  make  them  more  useful  & beneficial  to  the 
Mother  Country?  And  does  not  supplying  foreign  Colonies  with  what 
they  want,  & taking  from  them  what  they  produce,  so  far,  as  this  extends, 
make  them  the  Colonies  of  G Britain,  & this  too  without  the  expense  of 
supporting  or  defending  them? 

France  & Spain  fully  sensible  of  the  immense  advantages  we  reap  from 
trading  with  their  Colonies  in  the  West-Indies,  have  done  h continue  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  except  for  particular  articles  which  their 
Colonies  occasionaly  want.  And  we  have,  ever  since  the  late  Peace,  done 

® On  the  annual  average. 

According  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1764  (4  George  III,  C.  15), 
each  gallon  of  molasses  and  syrups  produced  in  foreign  colonies  and  imported  into 
British  colonies  was  to  pay  a duty  of  3d.  See  Pickering,  Statutes  at  Large ^ xxvi.  35. 
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their  business  for  them  more  effectualy  than  they  could  have  done  it  them- 
selves, when,  from  all  considerations  & in  every  point  of  view,  we  ought 
to  have  done  the  reverse. 

By  the  Commissions,  Instructions  & Oath  given  since  the  Peace  to  the 
Commanders  of  His  Majesty’s  Ships  stationed  in  America,  & to  the  Cus- 
tom-House & other  Officers  of  the  Crown  residing  in  our  Colonies;  and  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  Trade  & for  raising  a Revenue 
in  America,  which  passed  in  1763,®  we  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ef- 
forts of  France  & Spain,  almost  ruined  the  whole  of  the  above  most  ad- 
vantageous Trade;  whereby  G Britain  & her  Colonies  have  felt  the  fatal 
effects  already  stated.  It  is  absolutely  become  impossible  for  those  Officers, 
without  being  perjured,  to  connive  at  the  Spaniards  coming  to  our  Colonies, 
even  with  Dollars,  & to  take  in  return  British  manufactures  only.  And  it 
has  actually  happened  at  Jamaica,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Augustine,  Savannah 
& Charlestown,  that  Spanish  Vessels  have  come  since  the  Peace  with  20 
to  80,000  Dollars  in  a Vessel,  & demanding  articles  imported  from  G 
Britain  in  return  for  their  hard  money,  yet  they  have  been  forced  away 
without  being  suffered  to  do  any  business.  Surely  it  is  as  much  for  our  in- 
terest to  encourage  smuggling  of  our  produce  & manufactures  into  for- 
eign Dominions,  as  it  is  our  duty  & advantage  to  prevent  their  smuggling 
any  thing  into  our  territories,  except  money  & rough  materials  for  our 
manufactures. 

By  the  above  Act  of  Parliament  also,  a duty,  which  with  a former  im- 
position^ amounts  to  27®/  per  hundredweight,  is  charged  on  foreign 
Sugar,  & is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  equivalent  to  a prohibition  against  its  being 
consumed  in  our  Colonies;  but  then  the  whole  of  these  duties,  or  very 
nearly,  should  be  drawn  back  upon  re-exportation  & giving  of  Bond  to 
land  it  in  a foreign  Country:  but  by  the  Act  nothing  can  be  drawn  back. 
And  by  this  omission  & the  interruption  of  the  Trade  with  the  foreign 
Sugar  Colonies  by  our  Cruizers,  a Commerce  very  beneficial  to  the  British 
Colonies  & Mother  Country  by  a re-exportation  from  our  Colonies  is  put 
an  end  to,  & it  is  greatly  reduced  & injured  in  all  other  Channels  of  con- 
veyance. By  this  Trade  there  used  annualy  to  come  to  Europe  in  English 
navigation  full  half  a million  of  pounds  Sterling  in  Sugar,  Indico,  Coffee, 


® Huske  errs  on  the  date;  he  means  the  Revenue  Act  of  1764.  In  the  same  year  Gren- 
ville’s administration  issued  special  instructions  for  the  seizure  of  all  foreign  vessels 
found  in  West  Indian  ports.  Burke  reversed  this  policy  in  1765,  granting  privileges 
for  Spanish  ships.  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Evifire^  ed.  J.  Holland 
Rose,  A.  P.  Newton,  E.  A.  Benians  (Cambridge,  1929-),  i.  345. 

® Provided  by  the  Molasses  Act  of  1733. 
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& other  West-India  products,  which  were  re-sold  in  Germany  & Italy,  & 
the  greatest  part  of  the  proceeds  thereof  was  remitted  to  G Britain. 

And  by  the  same  Act,  tho’  the  duty  on  foreign  Molasses  was  reduced 
one  half,  yet  it  is  two  thirds  too  high;  for  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it 
would  yield  double  the  Revenue  at  one  penny  per  Gallon,  it  does  now  at 
threepence  per  Gallon,  such  are  the  frauds  & abuses  in  the  duty,  & such 
is  the  covering  thereof,  that  the  Captains  of  the  Men  of  War  cannot  pre- 
vent, or  the  Custom-House  Officers  detect  them. 

For  remedying  the  recited  inconveniences  & mischiefs,  & for  extending 
our  Trade  with  foreign  Colonies  in  America  beyond  whatever  it  was  in 
its  most  florishing  state,  it  is  humbly  proposed  that  an  act  may  be  passed 
next  sessions  of  Parliament,  making  & constituting  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica, 
Basse  Terre  in  Granada,  Bridgetown  in  Barbardos,  the  Bays  of  Prince 
Rupert  & Roses^  in  Dominica,  Mobile  & Pansacola  in  West,  & Augustine 
in  East  Florida,  New  York  City  in  the  Province  of  N York,  Halifax  in 
Nova  Scotia,  & Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  Free  Ports  to  all  Nations, 
for  all  American  produce,  for  black  slaves  from  Africa,  & for  all  produce 
and  Manufactures  legally  imported  from  Europe,  under  the  following  reg- 
ulations & restrictions. 

That  no  foreigner  shall  introduce  any  article  into  any  of  said  places, 
except  it  be  the  produce  of  Foreign  America,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
Vessel  & Cargo. 

That  no  produce  of  the  British  Colonies,  for  which  Bond  is  given,  when 
shipped,  to  be  landed  in  G Britain,  under  the  character  of  Enumerated 
goods,  except  Rice  now  allowed  to  go  to  foreigners,^  shall  be  shipped  or 
laden  on  board  any  foreign  Vessel  in  any  of  said  places,  upon  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  Ship  & Cargo. 

That  all  foreign  Vessels  may  load  any  other  produce  of  His  Majesty’s 
Colonies,  take  on  board  Black  slaves,  or  any  goods  & merchandize  legally 
imported  into  America  from  Europe;  & nothing  else  upon  pain  of  loss  of 
Ship  & Cargo. 

That  no  foreign  Vessel  shall  pay  more  Port  or  Custom-House  charges 
than  an  English  Vessel. 

That  foreigners  be  allowed  to  have  foreign  Factors  at  any  of  the  above 
places,  if  they  require  the  same. 

That  no  produce  of  Foreign  Colonies  so  imported  into  any  of  the  above 
^ Roseau. 

^ The  export  of  rice  direct  from  the  British  colonies  to  points  in  Europe  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre  had  been  permitted  since  1730. 
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places,  be  re-exported  or  re-shipped,  but  on  board  of  Vessels  belonging 
to  British  subjects,  & navigated  according  to  Law. 

That  all  foreign  Sugars  & Rum,  that  may  be  imported  either  in  foreign 
or  British  subjects  Vessels,  be  landed  & Stored  in  the  King’s  Warehouses 
only;  where  they  shall  remain  under  the  care,  locks,  & keys  of  three  of 
the  principal  Officers  of  the  Customs  of  the  place;  & be  delivered  to  the 
rightful  claimer  when  the  brown  Sugar  has  paid  i ^6^,  & the  White  Sugar 
3®/  Sterling  per  hund*^  weight,  as  the  Cask  may  weigh  upon  delivery  out 
of  the  Warehouses;  & the  Rum  2^/6^  per  Gallon.  Which  Sugars  & Rum 
shall  be  afterwards  re-shipped  & bond  given  by  sufficient  securities  for 
double  the  value,  that  they  shall  not  be  re-landed  in  any  part  of  His  Maj- 
esty’s Dominions;  & that  said  Bond  be  not  cancelled  or  made  void  until 
a proper  certificate  be  produced,  from  the  place  where  they  were  landed, 
& that  within  a limited  time. 

That  all  Cotton,  or  any  other  Wool,  that  may  be  imported  into  said 
places  from  any  foreign  Colony,  whether  in  foreign  or  English  shipping, 
be  stored  in  like  manner  in  the  King’s  Warehouses,  & be  not  delivered  for 
any  other  purpose,  but  to  be  reshipped  for  G Britain ; & that  sufficient  se- 
curity be  given  that  it  be  landed  in  G Britain. 

That  all  other  produce  of  foreign  Colonies,  besides  Sugar,  Rum  & 
Wool,  that  may  be  imported  into  said  places,  be  not  subject  to  any  duty, 
imposition,  or  restriction  whatever,  in  any  other  part  of  His  Majesty’s 
Dominions,  more  than  it  is  now  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And, 

That  no  produce  of  any  foreign  Colony,  except  Molasses,  be  imported 
even  in  English  Vessels,  into  any  other  British  Colony,  until  it  has  been 
re-shipped  at  one  of  the  said  Free  ports;  which  foreign  Molasses,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  higher  duty  or  imposition  whatever  than  one  penny 
per  Gallon. 

These  are  all  the  regulations  & restrictions  apprehended  to  be  neces- 
sary for  these,  otherwise,  free  ports.  By  these,  no  foreign  European  produce 
or  manufacture  can  be  introduced  into  our  Colonies,  nor  can  any  enume- 
rated American  produce  for  which  Bond  is  given  upon  Shipping  to  land 
it  in  G Britain  be  otherwise  exported,  than  at  present.  Nor  can  foreign 
Navigation  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  Trade,  except  in  the  bringing 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  Colonies  to  the  Free  ports,  & in  the  taking  away 
that  of  ours:  in  return  for  which  we  acquire  an  additional  navigation,  by 
our  carrying  to  other  markets  what  they  bring,  & our  sending  to  the  Free 
ports  what  they  may  require.  Hereby  also,  the  risque,  difficulty  & expence 
of  going  to,  or  coming  from.  Foreign  Colonies  will  be  avoided;  & com- 
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plaints  such  as  produced  the  War,  proceeding  the  last  with  Spain, ^ pre- 
vented. The  Wool  is  secured  for  the  manufactories  of  G Britain;  & 
lastly,  the  consumption  of  foreign  Sugar  & Rum,  within  His  Majesty’s 
Dominions,  will  have  an  effectual  stop  put  to  it. 

That  the  Sugar  will  admit  of  the  above  duties,  seems  certain  as  they 
may  be  then  brought  to  a German  or  Italian  market,  & sold  at  a cheaper 
rate,  than  they  now  are  by  the  French  & others:  and  these  duties  will  not 
only  pay  the  expences  of  the  Warehouses  to  be  built  or  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them,  but  yeild  a considerable  Revenue  for  America.  But 
no  Rum  will  be  brought,  subject  to  such  a duty,  & the  inconveniency  of 
having  no  market  to  re-ship  it  to. 

Foreigners  being  indulged  in  their  having  their  own  Factors  there,  will 
encrease  the  business  greatly,  & be  a means  of  spreading  connections  & of 
drawing  all  money,  except  the  King’s,  from  New  Spain  to  G Britain  thro’ 
some  of  these  Channels,  to  be  remitted,  except  what  belongs  to  Us,  by  Bills 
of  Exchange  to  Old  Spain. 

Jamaica,  Grenada,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Mobile,  Pansacola  & Augus- 
tine, are  pref err’d  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Colonies  of  France  & 
Spain ; to  some  of  which  they  may  go  in  open  Boats,  & thereby  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  Guarda  de  Costas,^  & such  other  force  & policy  as  their 
Gov*®:  may  employ  to  prevent  this  Trade.  Augustine  is  also  very  con- 
venient for  them  to  load  Rice  at,  & other  products  of  the  South  part  of 
the  continent  of  America.  New-York  is  not  only  a very  great  provision 
Colony,  but  being  situated  between  Connecticut  & New  Jersey,  both  of 
which  abound  in  provisions,  except  Fish,  & have  little  navigation,  it  is  the 
most  proper  Port  to  make  free  for  this  purpose.  And  Halifax  & Portsmouth 
are  made  choice  of  to  the  Northward,  as  they  are  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  pickled  & dry  Fisheries;  & there  is  such  an  abundance  of  Lumber  there, 
that  Forests  may  be  had  for  the  consideration  of  clearing  them  away:  & 
there  are  in  New  Hampshire  people  sufficient  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber &c,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  exclusive  of  all  other 
motives  for  the  having  Free  ports  in  this  Province  & the  Florida’s,  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  by  all  possible  means  the  colonizing  of  those  extreme 
Provinces,  now  weak  & exposed,  & no  measure  can  be  devised  which  will 
expedite  this  with  facility,  equal  to  the  establishment  of  these  Free  ports, 
whereby  strength  & entireness  will  be  added  to  the  continent  Colonies. 

2 The  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  (1739-1742),  occasioned  by  Anglo-Spanish  conflicts 
over  the  conduct  of  Latin-American  trade. 

^ Guardacostas,  customhouse  cutters. 
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The  regulating  of  these  great  objects  will  effectualy  serve  the  mutual 
interests  of  G Britain  & Her  Colonies:  will  reconcile  the  almost  alienated 
affections  of  the  distressed  Americans,  & obviate  many  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  & labor  under,  by  the  injudicious  & de- 
structive Laws  & regulations  of  this  Country  respecting  them ; and  no  ob- 
jection of  any  weight,  on  our  part,  occurs,  why  these  arrangements  should 
not  take  place  & be  enforced. 

Indeed  France  & Spain  have  the  strongest  reasons,  on  their  part,  against 
a Plan  of  this  kind:  it  will  greatly  reduce  their  Exports  to,  & Imports 
from,  their  Colonies,  & of  course  lessen  in  proportion  their  manufactures, 
navigation,  number  of  Seamen,  & Revenue;  whereby  ours  will  be  in- 
creased in  an  inverse  Ratio.  And  Old  Spain  will  receive  no  more  money 
from  the  New,  but  what  comes  on  the  King’s  account:  for  what  we  shall 
not  draw  away  by  the  supplies  furnished,  will  come  to  England  to  save 
the  difference  of  Insurance,  which  is  five  per  Cent,  & to  escape  the  high 
but  fluctuating  indulto®  upon  importation  into  Spain;  & thus,  even  upon 
this  part  we  shall  obtain  the  Freight,  Insurance  & Commission. 

But  however  stinging  & prejudicial  the  proposed  Plan  may  be  to 
France  & Spain,  they  cannot  with  any  countenance,  or  colour  of  pretense 
from  any  Treaties  subsisting  between  us  & them,  object  to  it:  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  made  Louisburgh  a Free  Fort  to  our  feoploy  an  Isle  of 
Man®  to  our  Colonies,  the  whole  of  the  time  it  was  in  their  hands;  they 
have  occasionaly  granted  Us  & others,  passports  even  to  go  to  their  Sugar 
Islands  with  provisions  & many  other  Goods,  for  which  supplies  payment 
was  authorised  to  be  made  in  the  Islands  produce ; & they  now  give  all 
manner  of  encouragement  to  our  Colonies  to  trade  with  them  at  Micquilon 
& St.  Pierre,  tho’  ceded  to  them  for  no  other  purposes  than  securing  & 
drying  their  fishery:  they  are  become  Jree  Ports  to  our  people;  & notwith- 
standing they  disavow  the  authorizing  of  this  Trade,  they  cherish  it  with 
the  tenderest  care,  knowing  that  their  Newfoundland  fishery,  with  all  its 
other  encouragements,  could  scarcely  exist,  much  less  florish  without  it. 
And  as  to  Spain,  the  [markets  of  .i*  ] Havanah,  St.  Augustine,  Porto  Rico, 
Hispaniola,  & Cathagena  were  occasionaly  before  & during  the  late  War, 
supplied  by  their  Courts  authority  with  Flour  &c  from  our  Colonies:  and 
soon  after  the  late  War  commenced  with  France,  & long  before  Spain 
entered  into  it,  she  made  Monti  Christi  a Free  forty  with  a view  to  the 

® Impost,  duty. 

^ During-  the  eighteenth  century  the  Isle  of  Man  -vvas  notorious  as  a resort  of  smug- 
glers. Not  until  1765  did  the  Stanley  family  sell  its  sovereign  rights  in  the  island, 
including  the  customs  revenue,  to  the  British  crown. 
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serving  of  France,  particularly  the  Colony  of  St.  Domingo;  for  Monti 
Christi  had  no  produce,  nor  any  demand  for  Ours. 

But  supposing  that  France  & Spain  had  never  acted  thus,  as  they  always 
have  when  it  suited  their  conveniency,  & refused  it  when  and  whereever  it 
did  not,  it  is  not  presumption  to  say,  that  in  making  of  these  Ports  free 
ones,  we  do  not  act  contrary  to  any  stipulation  with  either  Court;  for  if 
we  were  obliged  to  prevent  our  people  from  going  to  their  Colonies  to 
Trade  with  them,  yet  such  restriction  lays  us  under  no  injunction  to  pro- 
hibit their  people  from  coming  to  Trade  with  us:  that  is  their  business;  & 
it  were  to  be  wished  they  would  persue  the  like  method  as  now  proposed 
of  preventing  them,  or  even  by  opening  all  their  Ports  as  free  to  us,  except 
Micquilon  & St.  Pierre. 

Neither  France  or  Spain  have  a fact,  nor  an  argument  to  bring  against 
this  Plan,  that  does  not  militate  for  it  on  our  part,  or  that  deserves  to  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  us  to  execute  it:  which  combined  with 
the  necessity  & advantages  of  it  to  Us,  are  reasons  of  such  Cogency  for  its 
adoption  & execution,  that  it  cannot  but  be  hoped  it  will  succeed. 


Journey  to  Portsmouth 

29  June  1956 

A N informal  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  home  of 
r~\  Mr.  William  Greenough  Wendell,  222  Pleasant 
^ Street,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  Friday,  29  June 

1956.  Mr.  Wendell,  in  addition  to  entertaining  the  Society, 
served  as  Secretary  p-o  temfore.  Eighteen  members  and  the  fol- 
lowing guests  were  present:  Vice-Admiral  Morton  L.  Deyo, 
U.S.N.  (ret.),  Mr.  Charles  E.  Buckley,  Director  of  the  Currier 
Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Professor 
Johannes  A.  Gaertner,  of  Lafayette  College,  and  Mrs.  William 
G.  Wendell,  who  acted  as  hostess. 

One  member,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  for 
whom  two  seats  had  been  reserved,  did  not  appear  although  he 
had  accepted.  Two  members,  who  were  not  expected,  appeared, 
thus  equalizing  the  numbers.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  regrets 
were  received. 

The  absence  of  the  Editor  was  deplored  all  the  more  because 
he  had  been  called  to  Washington  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Fleet 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King. 

After  refreshments  in  the  house  consisting  of  Martini  cocktails, 
the  company  repaired  to  what  is  colloquially  known  on  the  estate 
as  “the  Barn,”  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  be  described  in 
racing  parlance  as  “weather  clear,  track  fast.”  Twenty-two  per- 
sons sat  down  to  a modest  but  elegant  collation  which  was  washed 
down  with  Moselle.  The  hostess  sat  in  a convenient  location  in  or- 
der to  direct  the  several  handmaidens  but  avoid  undue  attention 
at  an  essentially  male  gathering. 

After  lunch  most  of  the  company  visited  the  Warner  House 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  amenities  offered  by  this  venerable 
building. 


Annual  Meeting 

November,  1956 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was,  for  the  first 
time,  held  at  its  House,  No.  87  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening,  20  November  1956.  As  the 
President,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott,  had  died  on  1 1 November, 
the  Senior  Vice-President,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  took 
the  chair. 

Cocktails  were  served  in  the  dining  room  at  a quarter  before 
seven  o’clock 5 dinner  was  set  in  the  front  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  The  Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote  said  grace. 

At  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  Mr.  Morison  spoke  briefly  of  the 
late  President  Walcott’s  contributions  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
community.  He  then  read  the  Mayflower  Compact,  in  accord- 
ance with  custom,  and  called  the  Annual  Meeting  to  order. 

With  the  consent  of  those  present,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Stated  Meeting  was  omitted. 

Messrs.  Edward  Pierce  Hamilton,  of  Milton,  Frederick 
Johnson,  of  Andover,  Benjamin  Woods  Labaree,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Edwin  Williams  Small,  of  Salem,  were  elected 
Resident  Members,  and  Messrs.  Wesley  Frank  Craven,  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  of  New  York 
City,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter 
Muir  Whitehill. 

Report  of  the  Council 

A YEAR  ago  next  Thursday  the  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Algonquin  Club,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  pleasant  dinners, 
but  the  other  three  meetings  took  place  here  in  the  Society’s  own  house,  in 
which  tonight,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  dined  together.  On  the  cold  and 
blowy  afternoon  of  22  December  1955  the  Editor  read  a paper  on  “Roque 
Island”  by  Dr.  John  Peabody  Monks,  who,  although  working  valiantly 
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against  time  and  the  inexorable  progress  of  cancer  to  complete  tv/o  books 
that  were  close  to  his  heart,  was  too  ill  to  present  his  findings  in  person. 
His  book  College  Men  at  War,  a study  of  the  military  experience  of  a se- 
lected group  of  normal  Harvard  Undergraduates,  carried  on  by  the  Grant 
Study  at  Harvard  University,  will  be  published  early  next  year  as  a memoir 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  full  details  of  his  lov- 
ing investigation  of  the  histoi*)^  of  Roque  Island,  Maine,  will  eventually 
appear  in  our  Transactions.  On  23  February  1956,  Stephen  T.  Riley 
read  a paper  entitled  “John  Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a Revolu- 
tionai*)^  rivalry,”  and  on  25  April,  Benjamin  W.  Labaree — elected  a Resi- 
dent Member  tonight — spoke  on  “Newbur)^port  Colonial  Merchants.” 
At  the  invitation  of  William  Greenough  Wendell,  the  Society  migrated  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  29  June,  lunching  liberally  at  the  Jacob 
Wendell  House  and  visiting  the  Warner  House. 

The  second  Conference  on  Early  American  History,  deriving  from 
Professor  Lawrence  H.  Gipson’s  activity,  was  held  at  87  Mount  Vernon 
Street  on  Saturda)q  3 1 March,  with  Vice-President  Morison  and  Profes- 
sor Wilbur  R.  Jacobs  of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  as 
the  speakers.  The  reconstruction  of  Francis  Parkman’s  study  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  Conference.  In  50  Chestnut  Street  the  study  was  on 
the  third  floor;  in  this  much  larger  house,  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
fourth  floor  in  order  to  have  a ceiling  of  the  proper  height.  By  the  con- 
struction of  two  false  walls  within  a larger  room,  a creditable  approxima- 
tion of  Parkman’s  little  room  was  obtained.  Woodwork,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  window  frames,  gas  fixtures,  hearth  and  stove  were  all  moved 
bodily  from  Chestnut  Street,  so  that  Parkman’s  study  furniture  might  be 
shown  in  a reasonable  duplication  of  its  original  surroundings.  These  ef- 
forts received  their  highest  commendation  when  Vice-President  Morison, 
who  had  paid  many  visits  to  the  third  floor  of  50  Chestnut  Street,  observed 
that  the  reconstructed  study  smelled  just  like  the  original!  The  books  in 
the  study  naturally  do  not  represent  Parkman’s  working  tools,  for  these 
were  carried  to  the  Harvard  College  Library  by  Justin  Winsor  soon  after 
their  owner’s  death.  The  shelves  have  been  partially  filled  with  books  from 
the  Parkman  house,  to  which  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  other 
copies  of  books  that  Francis  Parkman  is  known  to  have  loved.  For  this 
purpose,  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Stillman  of  Wellesley  gave  a set  of  the  Abbotsford 
edition  of  Scott,  and  the  Editor  produced  from  his  barn  a number  of  vol- 
umes of  Fenimore  Cooper  with  the  Darley  illustrations.  The  chief  ac- 
quisition for  the  study  has  been  Parkman’s  copy  of  the  two  volumes  of 
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Jacques  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  concile  de  Constance  (Amsterdam,  1727), 
given  by  Lawrence  W.  Jenkins,  who  bought  them  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library  duplicate  room  a number  of  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Early  American  His- 
tory, the  Society’s  house  has  been  used  for  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Publications  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, of  the  Editors  of  the  ISJ ew  England  Quarterly y and  for  a reception 
by  the  Harvard  history  department. 

During  the  year  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland  has  made  a second  gift  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of  the  house,  in  addition 
to  providing  the  crystal  chandeliers  that  light  the  rooms  where  we  are 
meeting  tonight.  Additional  furnishings  continue  to  come  from  generous 
friends.  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Stillman  has  made  the  dining  room  more  habitable 
by  the  gift  of  a silver  tea  service  and  tray,  a white  Sevres  tea  set  with  the 
Napoleonic  monogram  in  gold,  Minton  compotes  and  tea  cups  and  hand- 
some table  linen,  as  well  as  giving  a seventeenth-century  chair  and  a 
pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  vases.  Mrs.  Lovell  Thompson  has  provided 
curtains  for  the  library,  in  which  she  carries  out  the  duties  of  Book  Re- 
view Editor  of  the  ISIew  England  Quarterly y while  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Bradlee  has  given  a large  gold  mirror  that  is  installed  in  one  of  the  third- 
floor  rooms.  The  rare  broadside  of  Harvard  theses  of  the  year  1773,  hang- 
ing in  the  second-floor  hallway,  is  the  gift  of  Lyman  H.  Butterfleld.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Lothrop  and  Miss  Mary 
Otis  have  lent  fine  pieces  of  furniture  during  the  year.  Mr.  Channing  has 
begun  to  convert  one  of  the  third-floor  rooms  into  a memorial  to  William 
Eller)^  Channing.  Although  still  in  process  of  arrangement,  the  room  is  al- 
ready the  handsomer  for  various  certain  pieces  of  family  furniture.  Mrs. 
Channing  has  placed  in  the  library  a secretary  belonging  to  the  first 
George  Richards  Minot,  which  exactly  duplicates  in  its  door  frames  and 
handles  the  large  built-in  bookcase  that  occupies  one  wall  of  the  room. 

The  Society,  by  a subsidy  of  $3,500,  has  continued  its  support  of  the 
New  England  Quarterly y of  which  it  is  copublisher. 

The  following  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year: 

Resident: 

William  Hall  Best 
William  Bradford  Osgood 
Myron  Piper  Gilmore 
Perry  Townsend  Rathbone 
Walter  MacIntosh  Merrill 
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Charles  Akers 

Paul  Herman  Buck 

N on-resident: 

Lawrence  William  Towner 

C orresfonding: 

Lester  Jesse  Cappon 

Gilbert  Stuart  McClintock 

Honorary: 

Mark  Antony  DeWolfe  Howe 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  following  members: 

John  Peabody  Monks,  Resident,  1954,  died  3 March  1956.  A physi- 
cian in  the  Harvard  Department  of  Hygiene,  a sailor  who  loved  the  Maine 
coast,  and  who  served  as  a captain  in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  one  of  the  most  lighthearted  and  cheerful  of  companions, 
he  was  stricken  with  incurable  disease  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Society. 
The  heroic  manner  in  which  he  continued  to  work  against  seemingly  in- 
superable obstacles  enriched  the  lives  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  see 
him  during  his  last  months. 

Robert  Walcott,  Resident,  1929,  died  ii  November  1956.  Judge 
of  the  East  Cambridge  District  Court  for  forty-eight  years,  a lover  of 
learning  and  of  the  New  England  countryside  and  its  birds,  he  presided 
with  gravity  and  charm  over  innumerable  organizations,  including  this 
Society,  of  which  he  was  President  from  1951  until  his  death  only  a few 
days  ago. 

Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  Corresponding,  1930,  died  8 January  1956. 
The  historian  of  American  Unitarianism,  who,  although  resident  in  Cali- 
fornia, studied  the  religious  history  of  New  England  and  appeared  among 
us  through  his  books. 

Stanley  Thomas  Williams,  Corresponding,  1927,  died  2 February 
1956.  A nearer  neighbor  from  the  Yale  faculty,  whose  scholarly  life  was 
centered  upon  Washington  Irving  and  the  influence  of  Spain  upon  Ameri- 
can letters. 

Foster  Stearns,  Corresponding,  1951,  died  4 June  1956.  Librarian 
and  foreign-service  oflicer  in  his  early  years,  he  later  in  life  represented  his 
town  and  state  both  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Washington, 
without  detriment  to  his  natural  inclination  for  the  company  of  collectors, 
scholars  and  clubbable  persons  in  general. 
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The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws,  the  Treasurer 
submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  14  November  1956. 

Statementof  Assets  AND  Funds,  14  November  1956 

ASSETS 

Cash: 

Principal 
Income 

Amount  due  on  security  transactions^ 

Investments  at  Book  Value: 

Bonds  (Market  Value  $143,108.25) 

Stocks  (Market  Value  $346,889.25) 

Savings  Bank  Deposit 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  Deposits 
Total  Assets 

FUNDS 

Funds  $310,881.71 

Unexpended  Income  4, ^76*. 75 

Total  Funds  $306,402.96 


$21,421.60 

8,637.00 


$152,527.88 

94,506.22 

3.546.25 

40,000.00 


$12,784.60 

3,038.01 


290,580.35 

$306,402.96 


Income  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Income  Cash  Overdraft,  14  November  1955  $3,637.38 

RECEIPTS: 

Dividends 
Interest 

Annual  Assessments 
Sales  of  Publications 
Total  Receipts  of  Income 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Publications: 

New  England  Quarterly  $ 3 , 5 00.00 

Volume  38  72.50  $3,572.50 

^ This  represents  the  balance  of  principal  and  interest  due  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  500  shares  of  The  Lehman  Corporation  and  the  purchase  of  $10,000  United 
States  Treasury  bonds. 


$11,747.00 

3.761.53 

1,035.00 

202.00  16,745.53 

$13,108.15 
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Expenses  of  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  Property: 
Renovations,  maintenance 


and  furnishings 

5,143.88 

Real  estate  tax 

3,148.00 

Fuel 

1,456.30 

Insurance 

385.66 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

269.56 

Electricity 

268.75 

Gas 

170.23 

Water 

82.00 

Editor’s  Salary 

Annual  Dinner 

Secretarial  Expenses 

Notices  and  Expenses  of  Meetings 

Storage 

Postage,  Office  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 
Auditing 

Interest  on  Sarah  Louisa  Edes  Fund  added  to 
Principal 

Interest  on  Albert  Mattheivs  Fund  added  to 
Principal 

Total  Disbursements  of  Income 

Income  Cash  Overdraft,  14  November  1956 


10,924.38 

1,500.00 

823.53 

820.00 
560.38 
300.72 
255.68 

250.00 

2.398-33 

339-63 

$ 21.743-15 

$8,6^y.oo 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Pier  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee 
had  employed  Messrs.  Stewart,  Watts  and  Bollong,  Public  Ac- 
countants and  Auditors,  to  make  an  audit  of  the  accounts  and  to 
examine  the  securities,  and  presented  the  report  of  that  firm  to 
the  meeting. 

The  several  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Publication. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  the  following  list  was  presented;  and  a ballot 
having  been  taken,  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected: 

President  Richard  Mott  Gum  mere 
Vice-Presidents  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Thomas  Boylston  Adams 
Recording  Secretary  Robert  Earle  Moody 
C orresfonding  Secretary  David  Britton  Little 
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Treasurer  Carleton  Rubira  Richmond 

Member  oj  the  C-aunciljor  Three  Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting,  Mr.  [now  Sir] 
Ronald  Syme,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford 
University,  addressed  the  Society.  Professor  Syme  spoke  of  the 
influence  of  “westerners”  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  their  effect 
upon  the  Empire’s  development.  Seneca,  Trajan,  and  Agricola 
were  among  the  new  leaders  who  “squeezed  out”  the  “old  Rom- 
ans.” By  contrast,  he  remarked  that  not  enough  of  the  right  colo- 
nials went  back  to  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  enough  of  the  right  caliber  had  returned  to  the 
center  of  empire,  history  might  well  have  been  different. 


Index 


Index 


Adair,  Douglass,  3 
Adams,  John,  3 

Adams,  John,  quoted  on  writing  meth- 
ods, 374  n. 

Adams,  Thomas  Boylston,  elected 
Resident  Member,  28,  156;  elected 
Vice-President,  494 
Akers,  Charles,  elected  Resident 
Member,  422,  473 
Allen,  Joel,  his  sample  title  page,  396 
Allis,  Frederick  Scouller,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Gen.  David  Cobb  papers,  201—202, 
205  ; elected  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 495 

Andrew^  a ship,  and  N.  Bourne,  62, 
66,  70,  84 

Ault,  Warren  Ortman,  elected  Resi- 
dent Member,  22,  23;  paper  on  a 
Court  Roll  of  Scrooby  Manor,  1 74— 
198 

Bail,  Hamilton  Vaughan,  elected 
Non-Resident  Member,  205,  206 
Barbeau,  Marius,  3,  22 
Beach,  Miles,  his  sample  title  page, 
394-395 

Bell,  Whitfield  Jenks,  Jr.,  3 
Bentley,  William,  quoted  on  Jenkins’ 
penmanship  system,  373—374 
Best,  William  Hall,  elected  Resident 
Member,  413,  422 
Booke  Containing  Divers  Sortes  ej 
Handes  . . . , influence  in  England, 
345-3+6 

Bortman,  Mark,  473 
Bourne,  John,  brother  of  N.  Bourne, 
naval  career,  142—148;  associated 
with  Trinity  House,  148-149; 
death,  149;  59,  61,  65,  94,  134 
Bourne,  Nehemiah,  birth  and  ances- 
try, 28—39;  early  career  and  rela- 
tionships, 40-5 1 ; sails  to  Massa- 
chusetts, 52;  trading  from  Boston, 
53—56;  returns  to  England,  56; 


sails  to  Boston,  5 7 ; second  return  to 
England,  5 8 ; service  as  commander 
of  Scottish  coast,  5 9—60 ; fight  with 
Tromp  in  First  Dutch  War,  62—64; 
at  battle  of  Kentish  Knock,  66-67; 
appointed  a Navy  Commissioner, 
68;  contracts  to  buy  naval  stores  in 
N.  England,  72;  manning  and  sup- 
plying the  fleet  (1653),  73—81; 
appointed  Resident  Commissioner 
at  Harwich  and  difficulties  of  serv- 
ice, 81—97;  returns  to  London  and 
Navy  Office  (1654),  97-99;  ap- 
pointed a Commissioner  of  Navy 
and  Victualing,  lOO— 105  ; last  years 
at  Harwich  and  improvement  of 
naval  yard,  106—119;  membership 
in  Trinity  House,  119;  resigns 
from  Trinity  House  and  returns  to 
N.  England  (1622),  1 34-1 35;  re- 
turns again  to  England,  137;  resi- 
dence in  London  and  Pewter 
Platter  Inn,  138—141;  last  years, 
death  and  descendents,  i 50-1  5 5 
Bradford,  William,  life  at  Scrooby, 
1 76 ; use  of  italic  script  at  Plymouth, 
347 

Breitnal,  Joseph,  associate  of  B.  Frank- 
lin, 367;  his  twelve  cyphers  writing 
method,  366-367,  371 
Brewster,  Ellis  Wethrell,  on  Dinner 
Committee,  233 

Brewster,  William,  life  at  Scrooby, 
176;  influence  on  handwriting  of 
Plymouth  colony,  346 
British  Museum,  207,  230 
Brownell,  George,  writing  master, 
teaches  B.  Franklin,  354;  influence 
in  Boston,  354 

Buck,  Paul  Herman,  elected  Resident 
Member,  473,  474 
Buell,  Abel,  his  sample  title  page,  404 
Bunker,  Jack,  hides  ship  at  Roque  Is- 
land, 428-429 

Burr,  Peter,  writing  master,  350 


Butterfield-F  ranklin 
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Butterfield,  Lyman  Henry,  3,  240; 
elected  Member  of  the  Council, 
420 

Butterworth,  sample  title  pages,  405— 
406 

Byrd,  William,  birth  and  education, 
1 56-157;  career,  157—158  ; love  of 
classical  literature  and  quotations  in 
diary,  160— 166;  use  of  classical  al- 
lusion in  his  histories  and  in  London 
diary,  166—171;  estimate  of  posi- 
tion in  colonial  scholarship,  173 


Cadbury,  Henry  Joel,  4 

Callender,  Joseph,  his  sample  title 
page,  395 

Cappon,  Lester  Jesse,  elected  Cor- 
responding Member,  413,  422 
Chafee,  Zechariah,  Jr.,  elected  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  25 
Champlain,  and  Roque  Island,  470— 

471 

Chaplin,  William  Robert,  3 ; paper  on 
Nehemiah  Bourne,  28—155 
Charleston  (South  Carolina),  free 
academy,  353 

Clark,  John,  quoted  on  letter  forma- 
tion, 372 

Cocker,  Edward,  writing  method,  371 
Cogswell,  Willard  Goodrich,  on  Au- 
diting Committee,  22,  24,  174, 
203,  233,  239,  343;  tribute,  418 
Cole,  Charles  Woolsey,  elected  Non- 
Resident  Member,  205,  206 
Conjidence^  a ship,  52 
Coolidge,  Julian  Lowell,  death,  233; 
tribute,  237 

Copybooks,  345  ; use  in  teaching  writ- 
ing, 349,  and  in  study  of  mathe- 
matics, 353—354;  self-instruction 
in  teaching  writing,  364—377 
Cotton,  John,  289,  297,  304 
Cottrell,  George  William,  Jr.,  elected 
Resident  Member,  473,  474 
Coupland,  Sir  Reginald,  tribute,  27 
Coytmore,  Rowland,  31,  32;  career, 

33-35 


Coytmore,  Thomas,  career,  54—55 
Craven,  Wesley  Frank,  elected  Corre- 
sponding Member,  489 


Darton,  William,  his  sample  title 
page,  408-409 
Davenport,  Mary,  284 
Dean,  Henry,  imitator  of  J.  Jenkins, 

376 

Delano,  Frederic  Adrian,  death,  174; 
tribute,  200— 201 

De  la  Pena,  Don  Jose  Maria,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  205 
Dickerson,  Oliver  Morton,  3 
Dodge,  Ernest  Stanley,  4 
Drake,  Samuel  A.,  quoted  on  influence 
of  islands,  423 
Dudley,  Sarah,  313— 314 
Diirer,  Albrecht,  writing  method,  371 
Du  Pont,  Henry  Francis,  elected  Hon- 
orary Member,  205,  206 
Dyer,  Albert,  457-459 


Elizabet  H I,  1 09-1 10;  hand- 
writing style,  344 

Emmison,  Frederick  George,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  28 
Ernst,  Roger,  tribute,  418 


FENNO,  Joseph,  quoted  on  lumber- 
ing at  Roque  Island,  437-438 
Fisher,  George,  his  sample  title  pages, 

379-391 

Fltz,  Reginald,  tribute,  201 
Fletcher,  Edward,  341 
Fletcher,  Laurence  Brown,  elected 
Resident  Member,  205,  206 
Foote,  Rev.  Henry  Wilder,  25,  240, 
421,489 

Forbes,  Allan,  tribute,  418 
Forbes,  John  Douglas,  elected  Non- 
Resident  Member,  205,  206 
Fowle,  William  Bentley,  opinion  of 
J.  Jenkins  quoted,  373 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  at  writing  school 
in  Boston,  354;  publishes  The' 
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American  Instructor ^ 366—367 
Freeman,  Douglas  Southall,  tribute, 
200 

Frese,  Rev.  Joseph  Raphael,  3 

Gr.  D.,  his  self-help  copybook,  364- 
365}  writing  method,  371;  376 
Gardner,  George  Augustus,  at  Roque 
Island,  425,  429,  441 ; buys  islands 
adjacent  to  Roque,  442;  cost  of 
island  living,  444;  his  boats,  444— 
445  ; his  dress,  448;  his  meals,  449; 
his  temper,  450-451;  woodchop- 
ping, 451;  encounter  with  bull, 
452-453;  death,  454;  469 
Gardner,  George  Peabody,  445,  454; 
death,  459 

Gardner,  Mrs.  George  Peabody,  and 
Point  Esther,  Roque  Island,  426 
Gardner,  Isabella  Stewart,  429,  441, 
443,  445;  honors  St.  Roch,  447- 
448 ; attitude  to  natives  at  Roque 
Island,  448 

Gardner,  John  L.,  454;  death,  459; 

469 

Gay,  Ebenezer,  elected  Resident 
Member,  342,  343 

Gilmore,  Myron  Piper,  421 ; elected 
Resident  Member,  422,  473 
Gookin,  Rev.  Warner  Foote,  elected 
Non-Resident  Member,  22,  23; 
death,  174;  tribute,  200 
Gould,  Alice  Bache,  tribute,  200 
Grainger,  Samuel,  writing  master, 
career  at  Boston,  354  and  n.  i 
Graves,  Thomas,  career,  46—49;  54, 
57,  62,  65,  70,  84-85 
Gummere,  Richard  Mott,  elected 
Vice-President,  25,  203,  240,  420; 
paper  on  Byrd  and  Sewall,  156— 
173,  342;  elected  President,  494; 
474 

Hamilton,  Edward  pierce, 

elected  Resident  Member,  489 
Handwriting  scripts,  gothic  cursive, 
343—344;  italic  chancer}^  cursive. 


344—345;  cursive  mixed  Italic, 
348;  disappearance  of  gothic  cur- 
sive, 348-349;  decoration  of  school 
exhibition  pieces,  358—359;  scripts 
In  Holbrook’s  Writing  Master’s 
Amusement^  359—360 
Harlow,  Thompson  RItner,  elected 
Non-Resident  Member,  233,  235 
Harrison,  Brian,  career,  38—39;  death, 
140;  31,  131,  134 

Hartley,  Edward  Neal,  elected  Resi- 
dent Member,  205,  206 
Hatchett,  Charles,  230  and  n.  2,  231 
Hawkins,  Thomas,  career,  52—55 
Haynes,  Robert  Hammond,  elected 
Resident  Member,  156,  174 
Hill,  Samuel,  his  sample  title  pages, 
395.410 

History  of  the  Dividing  Line  (W. 
Byrd),  166 

Hodder,  James,  writing  master,  368 
Holbrook,  Ablah,  writing  master, 
opens  school,  357;  joins  public 
writing  school  and  secures  pay  In- 
crease, 357;  opens  summer  singing 
school,  358;  writing  samples  of 
school  lists,  358;  list  of  British  writ- 
ing books  In  his  library,  361 
Holbrook,  Samuel,  assists  brother  In 
writing  school,  3 5 7—3  5 8 
Howard,  William,  writing  master,  350 
Howe,  Mark  Antony  De  Wolfe, 
elected  Honorary  Member,  413, 
422 

Hughes,  Lewis,  self-help  copybook, 

364 

Hugo,  E.  Harold,  elected  Non-Resi- 
dent Member,  28,  156 
Hull,  Robert,  341 

Hunnewell,  James  Melville,  elected 
Treasurer,  25,  204;  death,  233; 
tribute,  237 

Hunter^  ship,  of  Roque  Island,  sails  for 
Joseph  Peabody,  439 
Huske,  John,  birth  and  early  career, 
475 ; politics  in  England,  475-476; 
unpopularity  in  America,  476; 
theories  on  N.  American  trade. 


Huske-Lakeman’s 
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Huske  {continued) 

477- 478;  paper  on  trade  between 
Gt.  Britain  and  N.  America  quoted, 

478- 487 

Ingalls  brothers,  hermits  of  Roque 
Island,  442—443 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Sturgis,  elected  Cor- 
responding Member,  233,  235 

Jackson,  wiuiam  a.,  234 

Jason,  ship,  of  Roque  Island,  440 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  quoted  on  writing 
specimens,  374  n. 

Jenkins,  John,  early  career  and  belief 
in  patronage,  369;  system  approach 
to  writing,  369—370;  quoted  on  let- 
ter formation,  372;  quoted  on  pub- 
lication plans,  374-375;  quoted  on 
self-instruction,  376;  effect  of  his 
system  on  writing  instruction,  377; 
his  sample  title  pages,  396—403 

Johnson,  Allen,  boatman,  of  Roque 
Island,  444 

Johnson,  Frederick,  elected  Resident 
Member,  489 

Jones,  Howard  Arthur,  3 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  206 

Jupe  children,  and  will  of  Robert 
Keayne,  284-289,  320-321,  327- 
328,  334-335 


Keayne,  Anne,  253,  277,  282, 
284,  322-p3,  326,  329,  334 
Keayne,  Benjamin,  253,  257,  276, 
278,  280,  281,  282,  285,  287, 
312-314,  315,  326-327,  329, 
335.  336,  340 

Keayne,  Hannah,  280-285,  312- 


314.  327.  335.  337 

Keayne,  John,  335 

Keayne,  Robert,  early  difficulties  in 
Boston,  244;  forced  to  resign 
judgeship,  245;  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic attitudes,  246—248;  text  of 
his  will,  249-341:  religious  beliefs, 
249— 25 1;  desires  military  burial, 


251;  account  books,  251—252;  be- 
quests to  wife  and  son,  253;  be- 
quests for  conduit  and  town  house, 
254—257;  disposes  his  books,  257; 
gift  to  elders’  meeting,  257-258; 
gifts  to  artillery  company,  258— 
262;  his  gifts  justified,  263-265; 
gifts  to  the  free  school  and  the  poor 
fund,  265—268;  use  of  poor  fund 
justified,  268—270;  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  alternate  beneficiary  of  gifts, 
270—272;  gift  to  Indian  education 
transferred  to  Harvard,  272-274; 
slowness  in  giving  explained,  274— 
276;  gift  of  religious  writings  to 
son,  276—277;  gifts  to  wife,  277— 
278;  appraisal  and  paying  of 
legacies,  278—280;  gift  for  grand- 
daughter’s education,  280—282; 
provision  for  changes  in  legacies, 
282—284;  gifts  to  Jupe  children, 
285—289;  minor  bequests,  289— 
290;  gifts  to  John  Mansfield  and 
children,  291—293;  endured  slan- 
ders in  N.  England,  293—296;  asks 
repeal  and  return  of  fine,  298-299; 
details  of  usury  charge,  299-307; 
details  of  church  trial  and  com- 
ments, 307—312;  appoints  son 
executor  of  will,  315—316;  descrip- 
tion of  account  books  and  files,  316— 
322;  reasons  for  giving,  323—325; 
summary  of  provisions,  325—329; 
objections  to  amounts  in  will,  329— 
331;  tax  charges  in  N.  England, 
331—333;  possible  attacks  on  will, 
333-3355  final  provisions,  335- 
336;  overseers  of  will  appointed, 
3 3 fi— 3 3 ^ > additional  last  provisions, 

339-341 

Kelley,  Eddie,  fisherman,  456,  458 

Knopf,  Alfred  A.,  elected  Correspond- 
ing Member,  489 

Labaree,  Benjamin  Woods,  474; 
elected  Resident  Member,  489 

Laing,  Diana  Whitehill,  422 

Lakeman’s  Harbor,  F.  D.  Roosevelt 


Lakeman’s-Patten 
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anchors,  455—456;  fishing  camps, 
456;  yachting  parties,  457—458 
Leach,  Douglas  Edward,  elected  Non- 
Resident  Member,  22,  23 
Leary,  Dr.  Timothy,  Resident  Mem- 
ber, resigned,  3 

Leland,  Waldo  Gifford,  elected  Hon- 
orary Member,  235 
Little,  David  Britton,  elected  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  204,  240,  420, 
494;  on  Dinner  Committee,  343, 
474 

Livingstone,  Sir  Richard,  27 
Long,  Herbert  A.,  caretaker  at  Roque 
Island,  442,  456-457 
Longfellow,  Gilbert,  partnership  with 
J.  Shorey,  Jr.,  at  Roque  Island, 
441 ; sells  island,  442;  446,  469 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody,  3 ; ap- 
pointed to  Finance  Committee,  233 
Loring,  Augustus  Peabody,  Jr.,  mem- 
oir by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  5— 21 : 
his  ancestry,  5—8  ; love  of  sailing  and 
boats,  8—10;  education  and  mar- 
riage, 10-14;  career,  14-19;  hospi- 
tality, 19—20;  death,  21 

IVIaTHER,  William,  self-instruc- 
tion writing  manual,  365  ; influence 
on  G.  Washington’s  handwriting, 
365-366 

Mayjlower,  ship,  41,  43,  152 
McClintock,  Gilbert  Stuart,  elected 
Corresponding  Member,  422,  473 
McCord,  David,  27,  204,  240,  421 
Merrill,  Walter  Macintosh,  elected 
Resident  Member,  422,  473 
Metcalf,  Keyes  DeWitt,  elected  Hon- 
orary Member,  205,  206 
Middleton,  Rev.  Arthur  Pierce,  3 
Mills,  Edward,  writing  master,  peti- 
tion for  tax  relief,  351—352;  writ- 
ing style,  363 

Monks,  Rev.  George  Gardner,  422 
Monks,  Dr.  George  Howard,  449 
Monks,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  caught 
largest  cod  at  Roque  Island,  450 ; 
445.449.45T459 


Monks,  Dr.  John  Peabody,  elected 
Resident  Member,  206,  233; 

death,  422;  paper  on  history  of 
Roque  Island  (Maine),  423-471; 
tribute,  492 

Moody,  Robert  Earle,  elected  Re- 
cording Secretary,  25,  203,  240, 
420,  494 
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